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grace and peace in this life and e- 
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niſhed.And : myſelfe, that howſvererfor 
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every part but I make no of finding 
Reader farourable in this point, c — that it 
deth to the enriching of bor on language, 
beene practiſed by the learned of all nations that have 
gone before as, as is evident to (ach as are skilfull in the 
toongs. Concerning the wa ras ' 12 Ie Ireferre 
the — either to rhe W 

no more({ in ion) t Ft 

5 in the ee 2s pat 


e to the Reader, wherein | 
of that docttine, which is afte eru 
rge. Wherein howfocver he h; the 
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e that have handled the ſame a 
conſidering ech mans infirmitie tot 
neth not to perfection in ar 
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himſelf, and ſhewerh that he meaneth nothing els 


neth in it — ttm ac ooh pu towards God, 
and humanitie towards men, but it folloveth not there- 
fore, that ve may not uſe the beneſit of humane 
or tread in the of heathen men, ſo farre 
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how farre the darknes of nature doth comprehend the 

light and — 4 —— is as muchas 1 
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require. e being wholie occupied in theſe two A. 
ö ints : namely, in the deſcription of the uni- 
7 pr Weary ours 2 
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is able to continue , wot maintained and 
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r men that are 
good hap the aſſemblie of your Eftaresa Bias, 28 to — 
of the therof, it came in my minde to offer unto 
e a diſh of divers fruits, which 1 in a Platonicall 
m_ otherwiſc called an ACaDEx1E, where I was not 


Gentlemen of my com 
fo eng ent Ares ns — 


— —ꝛ—-—-— man 


Andalchough 

a thouſand came then into my minde to my purpoſe,as 
the ſwall aurhoritic, which you — a- 
ancient men: the earnes of to 


perience : the of the 


of your naturall diſpobti 
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friendſing upon earth : let us not covet after riches, 25 bo- 
vor and pleaſare, which none but fo er do extoll, deſire and woon- 
der at. We are not of thus world, ert onely therein, and 
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25 — — if we meane not to 
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en G O'D'by his infinite and un- 


occaſton 
one an- 


ſoduigen 
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long before the laſt 


MO LN * | | 
ger of one age, were by the( 
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converſation, 


. — of this | . 
Nobilicie;” Who behaved himſelfſo weltin bis charge, that 
—— 


are often more tedious ( beſides loſſe of time) than 

ble to youth, after he he his ſchollers 
the Latine toong, and ſome ſmac 
dies the Moral ie of ancient Sages and wiſe men, 
rogither-with the and ing out of hi- 
ſtories, which are the light of liſe: therein ing the 


tent and will both of him that ſet him on worke, and al- 
ho deſitedto ſee their 


3 this Nobihtie, w 

Idren; not great Otators, ſortle Logitians, learned Law- 
pets, or curious Mathematicians, but onely | 
taught in the dorine of gbod living, following the traces 
Sas and 


of their ſtu- 


— p 0 
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rhe . 
— — an 


—— 1 wg ay mr 2 
— — grave talke, and 
EO er nag 

riſe, is 


N 
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For truly vertue ow 


blike — 2 
o whoſoever hath his ſoule 


men to kindle —— iu al 
to puriſie the aire : even ſo 


powet of vertue, 
3 — 


and 7 — 2 — ns? ws and 


of evill maners. — 7 a 
the intent and deſire of our good old men, bicauſe they — 
ſmall skill in the Latine toong, they — 
ee eee e AR 
e e ey for the inſtruction and re 
and calling, in ſuch order and method. 


— gelen wth ther Freud mailer Gould think beſt. 

they had two houres in the morning gran- 
— — them, wherein they ſhould be heard, and as — 
after dinner, which was p of them one hover in a day 
— ke i —— You —— 2 (gen gentle readers) whether this 


reſt of the day, yea often- 
— mr droge en the well ſtudieng of that which 
ng 


purpoſed to — & with what cheerfulnes of hart, 
of mind they preſented themſelves before 
the honorable rable preſence of their fathers, who were ſo great- 
ly delighted in 2 that for the moſt part in ſtead 
of fower howers a day before mentioned, they beſtowed 


inet olahe. or after they had heard thetwo firſt diſcourſe 
one morning, they a gr 


— 225 thartheſe noble yourbs 

u r happy aſſembly, to 

4 king ves tothe ſe cedueto their 

to the welfare and ſafetie of 

triall of their firſt feats of a 

ther readines, 

. 2 _ 

u aith) to a 

tion of the ſoule from the bodi "ax rr! 

of an exerciſe to die without 3 ——— 
22 of thecuuſe of 


andcauſert)them to eſieeme pf 
it, to death, 


* 


the true and e the ſoule. For 
Socrates, 2 hut id 4; Thales, E 
and a million of other Get 

and hi having ct 
ted, or feared in anie ſort to of 


untoall perils and dangers, wt n thequeſtion 
tion was for publike benefit and ſafetie, and in a juſt war, 
without which a wiſe man never ought to fight. 


boldly ſay, that the greateſt, moſt famous exploits of 
warfare, were atchieved for the patt by them and their 
like. Which ſerved well for a ſpurre to our yoong Angeuins 
to cauſe them to undertake this journey with joy & cheere- 
fulnes ol ſpirit, reſolved to follow with all theit might 
the examples of ſuch great and notable as hi- 
ſtories, the treaſurie of time, di 2 to jo that — 
When they were in the cam 

particular affection en en f 

of great Lords and good capta * we ſaid in the be- 
gianing, after newes of the proclaimed, which was ſo 
greatly looked for, and deſired of all good men, they labo- 


red footthwith to meett r, kaþwing that their joint- 
returne would beacceptable to their friends, 3 — 


2 


rate and continue in their preſence the morall diſcourſes 
nn ne rb re, that they might bee 
egy oltueke rontmndenazeeFrbete in there- 


Iſo keepe faſt for ever thoſe good inſtructions, which by 
the daily travell of ſo 1 they had draw en out of 
the fountaine of learning and knowledge. As it was deviſed 
by them, the execution thereof followed, fo that all theſe 
od old-men being aſſembled togither, raking up their 
order, and conferring anew of the ſame matters, daily 
met in a walki — water —— 
goodly green Arbour, allotting for this exerci eight to 
ten in the morning, & from two to fower in the afternoon. 
N this exerciſe for the ſpace of three hol 
weeks, vhich make eighteen daies works, beſides the three 
Sabboth daies, ſer apart by the, that they might reſt & ceaſe 
from their ſtudies, and attend the better to the chiefe point 
of that holie daies inſtitution, which is to the contemplati- 
on, and conſideration of the works of God, of his law, and 
of his praiſes. During which time it was my good hap to be 
one of the companie when they began their diſcourſes, at 
which I ſo woondred, that I thought them worthie 
to be publiſhed abroad, as well to enrich out French toong 
with an infinit number of grave ſentences, & ſpeeches wor- 
thie ro be remembred, being drawen out of the fountaine 
of Greeke and Latine arts and diſciplines; through the in- 
credible labor of theſe youthes, lovers of vertue, as alſo to 
awake and ſtir up by their example all the Nobilitie with a 
jelouſie and emulation of glorie, gotten by the ſame ver- 
tue. Foronely vertue is able to guide and conduct gentle- 
men to honor, for the obtaining whereof (as they ſay) they 
contend and fight ſo often, and can alſo reſtore them to the 
fruition of their firſt rights of authoritie, and goodlie privi- 
leges, whereby (as we read of the ancient Romans) ſuch as 
were — orthy amongſt the . were choſen _ 
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other ſhould utter ſome ſentence 
the praiſe ofthar yertue, or dil 


ſhould 
Like- 


nuing it, one of 
nd, ſhould diſcourſe in 

is companions new- matt 

notdiſcourſed at al, was to h 
us foll 

der daily, until evexie urſe had intreated accor- 
ding to appointment, both by the 
alſo by the examples of the lives ot ancien 
men, of all things neceſſarie the inſtitution of maners, 
and happi life of al eſtates and callings in this French Mo- 
narchie. But ——— — not PRO, in -my 
companions by their pr names, ſuppoſin reby to 
8 as iu deede they e it, 1 * — — 
them, (which thing I would not ſo much as thinke) have 
determined to do as they that play on aThearer, dhe . 
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V 
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*. 1118 8 
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Hat: 


Academicall aſſemblie. 


* ir daneved masks and diſguiſed apparell, do repreſent 


of thoſe whom have undertaken 
I will therfore cal them by names 


to on the 


agreeable to their skill and nature : the firſt, A's ꝝ x, whic 


ſignifieth Felicitie: the ſecond, A u a x A, which is as much 
to ſay as Truth : the third, Aram, which noteth unto us 

s and to agree with them as well in name, as in edu- 
cation & behavior, I vill name my ſelſe A cu os, which 
is all one with Brother of goodnes. Furthermore, wil call and 
honor the ing and finiſhing of our ſundrie treatiſes 
and diſcourſes with this y and excellent title of eAce- 
demie, which was the ancient & renowmed ſchoole amongſt 
the Greek Philoſophers, who were the firſt that were eſtee- 
med, and that place where Plato, Xenophon, Polemon , Xenocra- 
tet, and manie other excellent afterward called 
Academikes, did propound and diſcourſe of all things meet 
for the inſtruction and teaching of viſedome: wherein we 
purpoſed to follow them to our power, as the ſequele of 
our diſcourſes ſhall make good ptoofe. Begin then (gentle 
readers.) to heare that which we ſpake concerning Man in 
the firſt daies worke, uſing theſe or the like ſpeeches. 
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Aſer, Felicitic : Amana, Truth: Aram, Highnes : 
Achitob, Brother of goodnes. 


Of Man. Chap, 1. 
Hen I direct my flightnow and then 
(my companions) even unto the hea- 
vens , and with the wings of contem- 
plation | beholde their woonderfull 
greatnes, their terrible motions, be- 
ing contrary and vithout ceaſing, the 
livelie brightnes, rare beautie, and in- 
e force of the ſun & moon, 
C iij their 


their unchangeable courſe, c de e au eee nd " 
and by after of dark 'theinf 1 umbe f goodly ſta I, 
ie other Ti INC: d from this 


plants,and 


ins of 


that all things whatſoever 


eare heare, were createdfor 
man, & that he wa 
over them: yea the 


— 


thee Ae 
thereof. For it 
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OSes Of Man. 11 
dug to have of our ſelves, as the ſtore · houſe of all 7, wow our 
me, and elmo ſalvation: whereof we may ate 


0 have an 


- — — in, 


of his writings was ſurnamed the Divine, ſaith, T - 


ing trulie is IE be- 
Bak to leade him to the true knowledge of God, 
widra heaventic pie of God, and pern es his. And 


. of Philoſophie 


2 precept written at 44-908 Socrittes 
of 5 9 thre 

ee namelie, 540 fol ſelfe, was foorthwith 

ven into a verie deepe 5 and being rapt with con- 


tion of ſpiri ſpirit, 2 from that time 3 to 
and to inquire of himſelfe. Whereu 
g that waic, which all the Philoſophers of kis time, 
buhed themſelves about nothing, but onely in 
the cauſes of naturall things , and in diſ puting 


m 
ie ot 


them, 3 vholie the eck f- 
deed Man, or gp n to intreat of — — 


1 have ſought my ſelfe. 


this is learnedlie taught us by the ſame Socrates, where he 
ſaith, Thatthe dutic of 4 wiſe man is to ſeeks out the reaſon: of 
things , that in the ends bee may finde that divine reaſon 
they were made : and bavi it, may worſhip and ſervelh, that 7 

rer. it, and r fie thereby, Moreover h dhe Has, 
hee addeth, the perfelt kno e of ones ſelfe, 8 
fFteth in the ſaule, is in ſuch ſort jeivedmith the — c 1 5 
that the one without the ot ber cannot be ſincere and perfe 
the ſame reaſon, Plato his diſciple, 17 for po 5 
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Whatman is. 
Gen.I, 


Col.3. 


b goodnes, to be made pa 
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che divine uns + and lafbof alis bylo bo labs i th ding x 

which may be moit beneficial to all men. Ignorance 

ſelfe (faith Leftentiz)and . 

and to what end he is borne, is the — frm, 
crooked , of wan- 


ol leaving the right waie to follow 
dring outof IE | 
indarknes, Now 


even waie, or u 
and laſtlie, of forla 


which by th 
ing in ole 2— definitions which the Philoſophers 
— made. 5 God erde. 
im good a t 2 
N ſoule and bodie. I ſaie of ſoule, which was 
God with ſpirite and life, and of a perfect wt 
framed of the earth by the ſame power of God. In this ſort 
man had hic being the eternall Fr ee ohels 
votld, of whom he was created by his r wege 
ker of his immortalitie and 
manent felicitie, for this onely end to ſet foorth the 
of his Creator, and to ſpeake and S 
ble unto him. through the acknowledgement of his 
benefits. From which end man being fallen of his own free 
will thr wag ingratitude and diſobedience, was bereaved 
of all thoſe ornaments , which he had received before of 
God, and in ſteede of righteouſnes and holines, dens yr 
tie, filthinesand uncleannes entred into him: whereby he 
was made the ſlave of finne and of death, from whence all 
thoſe miſcries had their begin wherewith the life of 
man is overwhelmed . His 2 was wra with in- 
| finite hurtfullpafſions, and perturbations, which workein 


| ita continnalldiſquiernes, and his bodie became ſubje& to 


| innumerable travels, and violent untowardnes. Of which 


corruption the ancient Philoſophers had great and aſſured 


knowl © Lerche G0 mndiree hub thetec, which was 
inne, an the voluntary fall of man, with his reſtoring unto 


grace 


han: Of Man. / 
| groceries peakeable and mercy of his Crea- 
whence he was fallen, werealwaies hidden from 
them, (as ve ſhall ſee anon) as alſo from an infinite number 
rc x ie Fre holily accordingto the world never had 


ay Far — — thocrenial ſonnc. Asfor 
8 utteted, or found out, it 
» by diſcourſing & conſi- 

—— — of their ſoule, of thoſe things 
which offered themſelves to their minde. But foraſmuch as 
they were not wholy overwhelmed in every part of reaſon, 
&yer had no — * of the heavenly word Jeſus Chtiſt, 
uttered many things contrarie one to another: and in 
the midſt of theirs great And wonderfull skill (according to 
that ſaying of the Scripture , who hideth bus ſecrets from the 
p_ revedleth them ro babes )chey had acontinual trou- 
. — wandring heer and there aſwell in the ſecking 
themſclves and of the cauſes of naturall things, as of 

Þ obeys rr are above nature. And trulie, the reaſon 
Fs man, naturally ingraffed in his hart, which ſo farfoorth 
as heis man, and accordingto his habilitie and maner of 
life he ĩmitateth and followeth, is divers from that which 
by ſpeciall grace from above commerh to the elect, accom- 
thats. and helpeth them in all their actions. This 

is —— faith, and of undeceaveable aſſurance of eternall 
: the other, weake, troubled and woonderfully 
Lyhercin a man can never baveany certaine refine 
tion. This is that which cauſed Ariftotle,who was Plaroes diſ- 
ciple, and prince of the Peripatetike ſchoole to ſaie, that 
the more A. man hath, the greater occaſion of 
doubting was offred. Neither can we judge otherwiſe, but 
that the ſame reaſon of trouble and doubting mooved the 


life in continuall 
that it was for the compaſſion he had of mans nature, both 
for that the life of men nfiſtedinn but in miſeries, 
as alſo becauſe all m_ 3 wherein iſed them- 
ſelves,ſeemed unto him to be woorthie of great commiſera- 
tion and namely, ſeeing that they being far wide of ju- 
3 gh too greedie deſite make themſelves 


above named Hoeeaclirus that great Philoſopher, to ſpend his — 
weeping, howſoever he alleadgeth wiſely, iy, 
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Demiſerims al. ſlaves unto all covetouſnes and vain- F 
walenaoghcd. argument of inconſtancie and w | © 
never came abroad amongſt men, but be 
ſurablie at all their works & deeds. How beit heerin he ſai, 
truly, that the life of man was vanitie and follie, and that al 
2 2 * laughter and ah 
| at. But ſuch extremities are not 
1 ſeemelie in him, who is well inſtructed in die of Phi · 
dane af Aen. loſophie, and in the certaine knowledge of himſelfe: which 
thing theſe Philoſophers ſo earneſilie laboured to attaine 
unto, as we ſhall ſee anon, after we have learned what other 
ancient men have thought of the nature and ſtate of man. 
Pindarv, What other thing ( ſaith Pindarus) is man, than the ſhadow 
of a dreame in ones ſleepe ? Where eee e 
of man by an excellent manner of ſpeaking, verie 
cantlie uttering his meaning. For what thing islefſe than a 
dreame, yea than the ere 
9 Aye = eee. 
their continuance, o fe, cric 
out, that of all choſe which walke on theeart dra 
breath, there is not one more miſerable than man. Jin 
Athenian deteſting much more than all theſe 
tie of mans nature, uſed & imploied all his skill to perſa 
his counttimen to abridge and ſhorten the courſe of their 
ſo miſerable life, and to haſten their end, by hanging them- 
ſelves upon gibbets, which hee hadcauſed to up in 
great number, in a field that hee bought for the ſame pur- 
ſe, unto whoſe perſwaſions manic gave place. Pluie te- 
earſing the great miſeties w ith man commeth into 
this world, and the manifold labors wherein he liveth, ſaid, 
. thatit were good fora man not to be borne at all, or elſe ſo 


the 
to te- 
joice,& make a ſolemne feaſt at the death of their parents. 
Nowe as the opinions of theſe phi beer named 
by us, who being deſtitute of the light of God, and of true 
reli Ee Aa 25 | 
and weake diſcourſes , are to be rejected for incloſing 
mankind in fuch vile and abject eſtate, ſo on the other 15 
| d 
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Of Man. 


we muſt ”_ heed, that we enter not into that preſumptu- 
ous opinion of manie others, who endevor to lead man to 
the conſideration of his 2 and excellencie, as being 
ende ved with infinite graces. For they perſwade him, that 
10 the quicknes of his underſtanding, he may mount 

to e ateſt ſecrets of God 
ae and that by the onelie ſtudie of philoſophie, he 
may of himſelfe} following his one nature become ma- 
ſter able ales, e and attaine to a 
rare and kinde of vertue, whichis void of thoſe af- 
— — being thus exempted and freed from all vice, 
lead a moſt happie & perfe& life. This did the Stoik 
hers with one conſent maintaine & teach , ſaying: 
received their doctrine, if in the morning 
were verie wicked, in the evening he ſhould become a verie 
good inan: and if he laid himſelfe dow ne to i . 


norant, vicious and poore, the next morning 
Perron 


3 8 
,as we ſhall underſtand heerafter, were of this 


infinite mo,otherwiſe endewed wit 

non. Inſomuch that ſaide, that Dien the 

in Syracuſa, vas no leſſe vertuous than 

deere to whom they attributed 9 

boaſted that he _ roman der. li the benefit of 

Godbu to live wel, from himſel us w t ran- 

ted to mans Nee ang 

lift him up in a vain preſi 

and in his owne vertue, which in — — 2 

cauſe of his utter undoing. We therefore holding the mean 

betweene theſe two contrarie opinions (as the perfection & 

of all things conſiſteth in mediocritie) and conti- 


to f of man as we have alreadie begun, do ſaie, 
knowledge of himſelfe is verie neceſſarie for him, & 


that 
that 


both to be humbled greatlie, as alſo to glorie and rejoice. n 

int rn humble himſelfe through the ſence and feeling 1 
perverſnes and corruption, in which-reſpe& hee 

to hate * — with himſelfe, bicauſc he be- 


— ondemnation n in his 
0 ingrave = 


perfealic attained thereunto, he hath cauſe — 
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Of Man. 
conſcience. Secondlie, he is to 
God, which inſeparably follow now's ng 6 


learned this, © Og, 2 God he a that 
— who inaliog having PRIILIENED | 


and 
rie. For 


3 . him to his Creator, who 
threatened him with death, if he did the contrarie. But our 
firſt father through i 
thoſe heavenlie guides 

Was unto . 
Gli iar er eee; 
offence and perverſnes of his ſin 
2 * 
e 


| godlines and 
fraileand weake, be 
lean weak, mig 2 
| D 
r — op rey this 
mortall life, as alſo —.— Nang aq +90 rt wg —— 
Dr 
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giexe forcoro throwe himagaine beadlong into dean. 
| pug infinite 


appointed, that from the 
beginning there ſhould remaine in ks ſpirit of man a little 


truth, and to a defire to inquire after it, yea which pric- 
buck and provoleth him not to ither in his vi- 
ces. This cake inſtin& being awaked, ſtirred up, holpen, 


— Arg ae ener 1s th the au- 


rofl arte draweth and p 1 te · 
generated by the holie * 
and hatred of that which is in hi )roſeeke4 


vet with a ſpeciall hartie deſire, — — — 
ouſnes wherof he is — — of which 
he himſelfe . Furthermore, the ſame heavenly 


| open rs. ee out of the-doarine of hohe 
that wherewithall he may, if not heale his wicked 
inclinations, yet at the leaſt containe and repreſſe them in 
ſuch ſort, chat they breake not our into any damnable exe- 
cation.” He teacheth him alſo to receive the inſirmities of 
his fleſh as fatherly chaſtiſements ſot his fin, and as neceſſa- 
1 peretionof Athappines and fel 
* an ction nes 
eitie im this world, he inſtructeth — — 
quiet and peacea die life in beholding the wonderfull works 
Are divinitie, which he is to adore and honor, and in the 
———.— correction of his maners naturally cor- 
— vary ſquaring them after the patterne of vertue, that 
may be made voorthie and fit to governe humane al- 
faires, for the profit of manie :and at length 


attaine to the 


| with the contemplarive in the cerraine 

tion of a rota prog immortall and moſt dlife,/ Where. © 
unto alſo the and diſcourſes of learned and anci- 
ent philoſophers, may ſerve for our inſtruction and pric- 


les (which aro lively 4 rea- 


$) of the lives of ſo manienotable menzas hiſtories, the 
of do as it were repreſent-alive before 
our cies; And't 


s in my gement i fuſficiear generally 


—.— of light, which driveth him to a naturall love of 2 


this holie deſire of the man regenerate, cau 


perfection of awiſe man, by joining togither —— ror 


t7 | 8 


ly have 


love and 
Sed. 


—— of Chri- 
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mee unn | Ofthe Bode and Set 


Acua1-) Gente redo ere en ed 
10. „that nothing can ſeparate them 
but that whatſoever we 

ſeeof man, vaniſheth from before our cies : the carthie part 

returning ino the maſeoferch from when came, a6 


eue. eee 


why 3 — thereof . enn 
As x. Truly this — PR 
——— is a moſt woonderfull thing in nature, 
17 The wonderfoll the ſoule, which — 1 
Felabeasd ing heavie: that which is of eeleſtiall fire, within that which 
2 Wear a ear e 
palpable : that which is immortall, which is 
— rope ,whichis a- 

r age Jnr wrap 
frhe univerſal rame? Yea there ismore, 


f che bodie and the ſolle, that b the helpe of the one, 
— their conti- 
eee, and then t nen 


'F 
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Of the Bodie and Soul, 


of the i: ie of our nature. For( as 
——— —z 


ver agree wich our ſelves, but reſiſt continualle. Now fol- 
| matter, make us to underſtand more particu- 


- larlie( An a xt ) whatthe bodie and ſoule are, what proper - 


ties they have, and what is the excellencice both of the one 
2 Mic cunt: 0218 180 


2 fdguied | 
begin or chodefinivon ofa bodie. A bodie ( as the 


that w 


may : | 


in 
a bodie is a maſſe or lump,which, as muchas lieth in it, reſi - 
ſteth touching, and occupieth a place. A body(ſaith Plaro)is 
that which being in his proper place is neither heayie nor 


light, but being ia a ſtrange place firſt inclineth ſomewhat, 
— — = either with heauines — 
lightnes. Heerupon, and other phi 72 
courſe learnedlie & profoundlie of the particular nature of 
all bodies, of the earth, of the ſire, of the aire, of the water, 
and of all other both ſimple and compound bodies, and of 
their contrarie motions. But ſeeing all thofe diſcourſes are 
at this preſent without the compaſſe of our Academie, let 
us fimplie vith moce profit, & that according to the ſcrip- 


dle. We ſaie the 
of the fleſh is deadly, and that the works therof are unclean- 
nes, pride, fornication, enimitie, debate, wrath, 
en vie, murder, gluttony and ſuch like: and therſore that the 
bodie is made of mortall matter, of as ſmall cantinuance as 
à veſſell of earth, ſinning without ceaſing, and endevoring 
that that which is ſnut up within it, ſhould pleaſe it. Not- 
withſtãding we ought not ta neglect & contemn the woon- 
detfull frame of this heavenlie plant, as Pleo calleth it, ſay- 
ing, that the roote thereof is in the head drawing towards 


T9 
Harrakes : 


ture, define the bodie, which we have undertaken to han- Gen.s. 
then, that the bodie is fleſh, that every affection 3 
an- The works of 
contention, the ficſh, 


Þ lats. 


heaven: ſeeing, as in alittle world, we may behold therein Man is a lade 


the excellencie of the woonderfull works of God, and that . 


in ſo great meaſure, that the wiſeſtand moſt eloquent men 
uld never ſet them foorth ſufficientlie. And if we call to 


minde- 


firſt creation. For what grea 
that of a little drop of 


conſicdleration e XK 
may be found to be moſt 
us with admiration ? 


” | | ti profitably 
ee ora 
| 4 
frame of man? The progreſſe and 


meane, of the ſight,ſmelling, heari 
whereby (ſaith Plato) the common 


=o Of the Bode andSoule. 21 
agenerall receptacle, conceiveth all outward things ? What | 


propertie in man is it, to voide from him a 
fable ſpect of his nouriſhment, from — 


—— — ? The ar- Greatſecrew 
diftin& voice, proper to him onelie, is it not *f ==* 
woorthie of great marvell? What greater ſecret of nature 


could raviſh the minde of man more with admiration than 
— multitude of men in the world, to con- 
ſider the varietie of their geſtures, and diverſitie of their 
countenances, that having all but one & the ſame forme, yet 
another ? And when in ſo great 
varietie, two are found reſembling in all points one ano- 
ther, as we read of ſome, even of ſundrie nations, who have 
been taken indifferently one for the other, is it not a ſtran- 
ger matter ꝰ Hgwe marvellous is it, that all men having a 
ng wherewith they ſpeake and ſing, yet we ſeldome 
the ſpeaking and ſinging of one reſembleth the ſpeech 
and tune of another, whereupon it commeth to paſſe, that a 
friends and familiars oftentimes acknowledge and under - — 
ſtand one another by their ſpeech and voice before they aud wings, 
ſee ech other? Who will not admire this ſecret in 
the hand of man, that a hundred th writers may 
write the ſame vith the ſame inke and like pen, and 
that with —_ 2 — — which ay" each his 
owne figure pe, et the writings not re- 
ſemble one another ſo, but that every writing may be kno- 
by his hand that wrote it ? Briefelie, what is there in 
bodie of man, that is not full of rare beautie? 
this is ſufficient for the matter in hand, now let us come be mute is. 
to the ſoule, which is much more noble, and infuſed into fuſed vot ta- 
the bodie by God the Creator, without any vertue of the — 
rative when as the parts of the bodie are already 
med and faſhioned. This alone can ſead us to the know - 
of God and of our ſelves, or rather as Socrates ſaid, vg ow abu 
we ſhall never underſtand perfectlie what the ſoule is, ex- f 
cept we firſt know God, and behold it in him, as in a true 
glaſſe, who onelie can repreſent ir unto us. Let us then ſee | 
what the ſoule is, according to the ſayings of the ancient Tha l. 


Philoſophers. Tha Aleſis ; one 15 the ſages of Grecia, 
1 3 ho 
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The definition Whofloriſhed in Athens in the time of eAchab king of Iu» 
oitheſoule. da, was the firſt that 4 the ſoule, it to 


fokenof M e er end Joftionicle 


0 of Wile, was > God and that it far paſſed 
18. 1 5 
4 yt hag oro farmed, that t was a number mooving it ſclte. Plato 
b faith, that it is a ſpirituall ſubſtance mooving it ſelſe by 
Keen harmonicall number. Tel faith, charthe ſouleisthe 
continuall at or mooving of a naturall and inſtrumentall 
bodie,that may have life. Or elſe, according to others, it is 


the light of the ſubſtance, and in 11 motion. 
divide it likewiſe diverſly, and make manic 
and Arts proceede, and of — te. 
| is, apt to diſcourſe by reaſon.” Plata ſaith, 
three vertues in the ſoule belonging 
and underſtanding, which for this cauſe are 
cognitive or knowing vertues: namely, reaſon, under- 
2 and prawns, 5 Vnto which three others _ 
werable appertaining to appetite: uw 
office is to deſire that which . 
pound untoĩt: Choler or Anger, which followeth that, that 


— — = 


which apprehendeth whatſoever phantaſie & ſence object 
Ariſtotle divi- unto it. Arifforle maketh another diſtinction of the ſoule, 
derhit neo rwo ſaying, that one part of it is void of reaſon in it ſelſe, and yet 
, guided by reaſon : and that the other part is of it 


I 4 


m 

folk partaker of reaſon. And in another place this Philo- 

ſopher ſaith , that there ate three things from whence hu- 
{ mane actions proceed, namelie ſence, underſtanding and 
Io] tower pars of appetite. Manie others both ancient and late writers make 
erer fower parts ofthe ſoule : Underſtanding, reaſon,angerand 


| 


1 


— 
I — ! ——.ͥꝗ «. „„„ͤ%ñ0 


| 


| 
| 
? reaſon and phantaſie offer unto it: and Concupiſcence, 


— —ů wo rm os eres —ñ — — — 
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unto it. But the The beſt dn. 
opinion, which the wiſeſt e ede. 


* 


we may ſaie 


% 


ro theſe two principal | , of Vader#t 1 | 
Will. The underſtanding ſerveth . · - The ſoule can 


judge what we ought, cither ro approove 

what to — reject. The v ill is that which executeth 
and bringeth to effect, vhatſoever the underſtanding jud- 
geth to be good, and contrariwiſe flieth from that, which it 
reprooveth and condemneth. And heerein wee 
the Philoſophers, that the underſtanding, 
ve comprehend the ſence, is as the and captaine 
of the ſoulc, and that the will of it. But withall 
ve ſaie, that both the one and * are ſo corrupted 

KT: ij and 


Fre Nr nba fort etl 


7 


Rom. 7.23. 


The properties 
of the ſoule. 


IE ' Theadions of 


The beavtic of 
thc ſoule, 


8 78 


noch pars of Jon of ee ee inne deſcended pov: 


the ſoule are tie thr —— 9 
. A5 
to none 
—— e the underſtan 


the beautie thereof turneth ſuddenlie into 


ry r; een 


ding, and to direct and leade the will, I meane regenera- 
tion by the ſpitite of God, both. of them cannot but do e- 
vill, drawing the ſoule with them to utter ruine and perdi- 
tion, by g hir to conſent to the law of hir members, 
which are the bodie and fleſh, full of ignorance, of obſcure 
dar knes, of frowardnes , miſerie, calamitie, i ignominie, 
ſhame, deat and condemnation. Notwithſtanding, if in 
the corruptible, heavie and groſſe lumpe of the bodie, with- 
in which the ſoule 2 we found matter of praiſe 


and of the contem things, whatſhall 
we ſaie of that which is pn hers in a 4 4 — in 
hir diſcourſes . — or. the whole 
heaven, compaſſeth the earth of = Ws ſaileth all Lead — 


ſea, without which the bodic mooveth not at 


This onelie can make a man 


other life , by reaſon of the ol wiſedome, the un- 
derſtanding'w 


is proper unto it: yea this is the one- 
lie any whereby a man may behold the divine na- 


his is inviſible, and cannot be by any na- 
2 this is contemplative and active at one and 
the ſame time : this beholdeth univerſal things, and prac- 
tiſeth particulars, underſtanding the one, and feeling the 
other, This hath for the actions and operations of hir eſ- 
ſence and nature, Will, Judgement, Senſe, Conceiving, 
Thought, Spirit, ination, Memorie, ing 
and Reaſon : and for hir incomparable * ſhe hath 
Prudence , Temperance, Fortitude and Juſtice, without 
which theexcellent order of all humane things would be 
changed into diſorder and contuſion. This is that morco- 
ver, which being il with wiſedome, bringeth 
foorth the fruits of ee peace, long ſuffering, gentle · 
nes 7 


both in 5 pour ca 


Ot che Bodie and Soule. 
nes, goodnes, faith, meekenes, temperancie. Briefly,to con- 
clude our preſent ſpeech, we may well ſay that the ſoule is 
ſo great and divine a thing, that it is'a verie hard matter 
to comprehend it by reaſon, but al incomprehen- 


ſible by the outward ſence : : and that all mans felicitic, as 
well t as to come, deth of the ſoule, when, be. 


ing regenerated (as hath e ſaid) and made free and 
— of al wicked ions (as neere as the nature 
of man can n) hir humane contenta- the woe del gi t 


tion and delight pts in vettue, and in the hope and oe ence. 


certaine expectation of a more found and vertue, 
by cherenuing and and ch of this mortall life into that 

and moſt bleſſed : as Saint Paule ex- 
horterh us  aying; Let us rejoice in the Lord: Phil l. 4. 


both bicauſe our names are written in heaven (as Chriſt 

ſaith) and that our modeſtie, meckenes and 

Cendatueotipodiize, coujres wad dpehioned 
com con 

the ſoule and bodie, there is matter whereby to draw man 


ny to the conſideration of the chicfe end, for which 
was . Be con the: 


firſt 
_ holines and 
DIETS 
reſurrection, and alſo to 


ſoule. 
conn: i the reureBio, and allot ad por 
it with uncleannes and vice, that ſhe may —. 


1 fl fri of tar mod hap 
and nature from whence ſhe had hir being, 1 

6 that as the bodie uſeth ma- 
nie inſtruments whereof it is and which are 


and divine, ought 
thereof : and that the ſoule is the 0 


may Luke. 10 
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| Nothing weorle ' 


to mas than 


man himſclfe. *' W272 
dominion over allrhiogs, yer he cannot 
his defires, Expetience cauſeth us but too aa te 
104 r ſaying· For who can doubt in heer 
| Rom. 7. 18.19. * S. Paul himſelfe conſeſſeth 338 
1 the which he would, but the evill, w 
11 would not, and that in his fleſh there dwelt no 
e- indoabedy neee ole 
BY $00d thingin | * ions, that it i 


| Piegfre and = —— 
; »fpaons, tie into a of troubleſome 

not cut off and 

deſtruction. But give us N 

large of theſe paſſions Et: 1. 


iT $1 


ebBEA 480 
en dener ſpeake ſome- 
the innumerable evils, which the de- 
ts of ve in fexrvf —— — "4 

our n, bring to man, 

wing — — — oe 
—— more evident him than things 
- und conſtraine the — to ju 
— than by reaſon. For uſing, 5 

travel, to attend to the erronious, un - 
— —— kick 
is ſub and (ub joct to ſigbt, he remaineth blinde, and 
looſeth all ww that which-truly is and ſubſiſteth, 
ſoule;'whictris divine and im- 


himſelſe w holy to the ſenſuall 
ich is that the ſoule that 


ho laboterbr with all 
that weake inſtintt of the 


ED 


-ſoule,which umto the true Good, from'whence ſbe 
33 have fallen, Andthie be doch with | 
doabr'ſhe yeelderh te _ andeben 

doubt | (as 
ti ie) | | | to 


furniſh hir with tharwhich ſhe ſerketh and — — 
vhich ĩs neceſſatie for hir. — — 


ee tn ke er ew leak and 
111 


Man 1s more 
carefull of bis 


—ů— . body then of 


e — narefiin — eos mee? 


th iealſchebodi ven fth nal and nee 


| 377 angry ts. —— — 
to ** —.——.— —— my 
ſelfe to ſpeake theſe few words by the way, that we ought 
to take everie bodily infirmitie as a —— 
our fins, and as a neceſſatie meane to 
— — — 

a 

ade ns inheritance of man, and with 
which we defile our felves continually .. Therefore, if-we 
heale our ſoules, we may cure our ſelves — 5 
them : and as for others,which come by 

ſome other hidden cauſe, we have the 


or here eee the —— 
che bodie, 


from te it con 
ing of mans nature : as the 


| | . 85 
— temedie, through want of skilland ignorance, 
he falleth — he was in before, anda; 
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| definition 
motion. is of two of paſſion. 
ring and rejoi- 
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affections is 


; * le 1C * 1 rr. . | ard ro 

- waire, aud ſecke for in the or and 

0 * 1 m1ct me : Ot | » to looke 
5 | | | wy . of ; l in 
bebe theſe treaſures in the ſecond && eter- 
. | | 
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maneth them in 2 fault not to be juſt 


ming 


4 tranſitorie 0 pertur- 
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by 
rhe or by ſome othet outward ſhew? But how ma- 
| 3 — iled and 
corrupted with vice, and yet being 
—— iro —— be cured 
are to „we The paſſions of 
ur; ————— in the end ſo farfoorth 3 
obedient, that if reaſon 2 the forceth even hard tobe c- 
the naturall paſſions of hunger, and findeth 
out beſides a thouſand remedies to helpe it ſelfe. But when 
the paſſions of the ſoule have once been grounded & roo- 
ted within it, without reſiſtance they have ſuch pearcing 
* that oftentimes they preſſe and overwhelme al rea- 
vhich is their medicine and ve. And yet 
to ſill up the meaſure of all miſetie, ſuch is the froward na- 
ture ot man, that he is much more ſlothfull to ſeeke out this 
remedicof the ſoule, than that of the bodie, as we touched 
in the beginning of this preſent diſcourſe. Moreover, the 
judgernent of reaſon being oftentimes diſeaſed within him, 
is the cauſe, that hen he thinketh to ſinde health, he en- 
his evil, and falleth into thoſe inconveniences, 
ich he deſired moſt of all to eſchew. Example heerof we 
have in thoſe , who, being led onely with adefire of glorie The paſſions of 
and honor, obtaine — by their dooings, if we conſi- tiny renter 
der them well, but ſhameanddiſhonor. The like may be ſaid — . — 
of all rhe other diſeaſes of the ſoule, which commonlie are @, 
accompanied and followed with effects contrarie to their 
ends and deſires. What remaineth then, ſeeing we per- 
ceive thedangers to be great, which follow all the pertur- 
bations of the ſoule, but that knowing it to be more eaſie 
not to receive them, than to drive them out being tecei- 
ved; we prevent them, and hinder them from taking lively Hg #545 
root within ourſoules, by making reaſon ( which , as Heſs. — Src 
du ſaich, is a divine guide, and wiſedome inſpired from tfrombearen. 
woe) ſo ſtrong and powerfull, that it may be able by the 
grace of God to reſiſt all the aſſaults of unbridled deſires, & 
the froward affections of this fleſh? But behold yet a bet- 
ter and more certaine remedie : namely, that being aſſured, [r 
bt that 
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to breed paſſions within 
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but was there ſtifled with ſorrow. 
, there is nothing that 

arieth awaic the minds of men, or 
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Of che Bodie and Soule. 
grant vertue to of a the ſoule. There is none ſo im- 
whoſe ce would not compel him to con- 


greatadefire of vertue, neither doth any rejoice therein too 
exceſſively, after he hath obtained it. iſe there is none 
that feareth ſo vehementlie, leaſt he cannot obtaine hir, as 
that the feare thereof driveth the ſoule out of his place and 
reſt.” For no man can fall into this feare, leaſt he ſhould not 
become vertuous, except he be verie deſirous to be ſo in- 
— alielight, gap pecans — Ana. 
wi venlie light, & doing hir dutie in hi 

the ſame : but reaſon thus qualified muſt needs be an eni- 
mie to all perturbations. Thus we ſee that no man, through 
feare of not being vertuous , is overtaken with 
ons, The like may bee ſaide of ſorrow. For albeit a man 
be greeved bicauſe he is not vertuous, yet his minde is not 
exceſſively diſquicred, ſeeing this deſire is never in him, but 
when reaſon commandeth according to hir divine nature, 
by cauſing us to knowe our ſelves. Whereby we cleerelie 
ive that perturbations never axiſe in us for that which 
is the true of the ſoule, but onelie for that which 
fooles do falſelie call , and which the Phi 
call the goods of the bodie and of fortune. But 
ing natutallie ſubject 
readie ſaid, inſeparablie anied with vehement de- 
fire, unbrideled joy, feare and „(as ve ſhall ſee more 
at large when we handle them heeraſtet) are unw oorthy to 
be cared for by the immortall ſoule, neither may or ought 
ey to be called goods bicauſe they are poſſeſſed, much 
lefſe evils, when they are wanting. If we be thus perſwaded, 
vee (hall bee maſters over all perturbations, noteſteeming 
that which is mortall and fraile , woorthic to be either wi- 
ſhed for, or delighted in. Heerof it will come to paſſe, that 
our ſoule and ſpirit ſhall be quiet, and reaſon, which know- 
eth how to diſcerne evill, will deale with us as a 
good husbandman, and vine dreſſer dealeth with his tree 
and vine, w hen he cutteth off the dead branches & un 
itablerwigs, to the end that all noiſome ſap and moiſtu 
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n, ſtudie, and exerciſe of that wiſedome, which is 
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y | is ſi | 

ſelfe, and is wiſedom it ſelfe, namely, to God. wa 
the firſt that gave the name to philoſophie, which being di- 
vided as well by by philoſophers into 
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drawen from earthly . 
rituall, which are incloſed within our ſoules, that by them 


ve may be led to God, the Idea & paterne of all good. This 


is that morall philoſophie, which we have ken to 
handlein all ourdiſcoarſes, whichis — 
life of man. For as the untamed horſe by reaſon of hisover- 

atwildnes is not profitable for any thing: ſo he that is 
— away by his affections — — 
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he came twiſe a daie above three mi 
Socrates. Likewiſe Plato ſhewed wel how 2 
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maſter builder rejoiceth ſo much , after 
foundation of ſome great worke, as 
N after wer dy 
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S 4" have taſted 
fome fruits, it willeurnero cor great contentation, and oc- 
caſion of , when we ſee and perceive that we 
amend by this ſtudie. This will appeere unto us 
by the conſideration of our preſent works and actions, — 

ing compared with the former, — diminiſhing 

quilingof wicked naturall — 
h the profeſſion of his 5 —. _—_ undoubtedly worke 
in 7 For as we take i gne when a diſesſe re- 


mooveth into ſome parts 15 . ;ſo when our vi- 
ces 8 into more meeke and ſoft paſſions, it pot- 
teth us in hope that ve [hall holy deface them after ward. 
wo perfect way heerunto is to enter deepelie in · 
e yes. a knowledge of 


our 


things. After we have thus reformedour ſelves, we ſhall 


wholy forſake ſmall s (which will be caſie for 
us to do) and make no more reckoning of little offences, as 
thoſe which we (hall avoid alrogither. From thence we ſhall 


come to conſider and to diſcover better the nature & cauſe 
of our greater and more hurtfull paſſions, togither with 
their uglines and deformitie. Then laboring to dio 

their force by eſchewing prudently the cauſes of them, and 
by cutting off one branch now, & then another, ve ſhall in 
the end wonder to ſee how reaſon | in us 1 
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- our ſoule,I meane ſo far foorth as humane frailtie aided by 
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of commanding abſolutelie over all the 
God as I ſaid before) atraine to perfeQion: Then When 
— ec Phifok — = wee, be calledPhi> 


ample we make ir knowen , that the life of man arallrimes, 
in all places, in all paſſions, and generally in all affaires re- 
—— — — 
r and | 
ſach induſtrie of minde and continual ſtudie, I weane after 
ve are — — — — we _ — — 
— 8 litie of our ſoules om petturbatioris, we 
muſt be carefull thuc this thr — redound alſo to 
others, as the commande ment of God and naturall dutie 
binde us thereunto. Then ( i ſay) we ſhal have attained to the 
perfection of this goodly knowledge, when we are ſerviced- 70 
ble to our neighbors, brethren and countrimen, not of vain of — - 
glorie ;-or for rerreſtrjaſtriches , but for the love of yertue ; 
onelie, which of it ſelfe is a recompence for itſelfe, 
being joined with a happie expectation of heaven. But let 
us note further for rhe laſt point of our n 
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dation of all vertue is that divine reaſon, which floweth in- ++. 


taketh lively roote by care, tudie, and diligence, when te 
ſelfe · ſame grace bleſſerh our labour. For without this we 
can do nothing, ſo that all our meditations and —— 
— live aptightly, continentiy, and temperately, become 
frivolous before we niajeſtie; In this maner, of 
—— and wiſedome, wherewith'the eternal 
wiſedome enricherh us, that we might know good and evil, 
isin Saen, vhich is moſt neceſſarie forthe go- 
— — (whereof we will intreat heer- 
afrer) wry ue — with morall yerrue, as 
with an — of all his works and actions, to the 


may bring foorth rhe fruits and effects thereof to the pro- 
fit of many We ſaie then, that all vertue conſiſteth in me- 
diocrity, as vice doth in exceſſe or in defeR, in d wher- 
vf ſhe is in the midſt; albeit in reſpect of hir ſel , I meane 
ol Kir abiolote excellencie ſhe is extreame, and 
not in neede of any increaſe or diminution, Now 
asalithe of the ſovle are called vices and paſ- 
fions, ſo all helecontraries, which ſerve for remedies unto 
tdem, are named vertues.'And al vertue be alwaies 
one, fo that he which hattily imbraceth one part of it; is 
2 them all, yet may ſhe be called by ivers names, 
ſo manie; as there is/alwaies-in everie good aQi- 
on ſole particular verrue, that maketh it eminent; and to 
be ſcene above others. Moreover, according to the divers 
ſubje&s wherein ſhe is, ſhe 'bringeth foorth divers effects, 
hir ſelfe in ſome ſort ro the maners, conditi- 
ons; and naturall inclinations of thoſe which poſſeſſe hit. 
Heereof it commeth, that ſome are more apt and conſtant 
in ſome one vertue than others are 
things) and that one practiſeth it a 
mother otherwiſe. No it follow eth, that I handle heer- 
der diſtinaly and in order, the pluralitie of vertues, 
h their ſeverall But in the meane while, to 
ake 3 of el i pretious and ineimabloricher, 
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king of the Phereans, then for all his victories gotten be- 


fore. For at that time his vertue vas ſo far from yeelding a- 
2 his calamitie, that contrariwiſe with an unſpeake- 
towne, that came to viſite exhorting to 
good courage, ſeeing the boure was 
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more, but yet might ſerve to row with an oare) being taken 
priſoner with three ians i W 
ng condemned to die, was 
£1ſander what paine he judged himſelſe wor- 
his country-men to ſo wicked and 
To hom he made this onely anſwer with an 
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r priſoner by the commandement of Neve, . 

— him, who were the authors of a conſpitacie 

was made againſt his eſtate, and being led — er 
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nou har compel een. 
which was to have killed yen 


— ofa faiowe of Giere,/charall witfincn 
| linglie, euros; but that the unwiſe & 


at their wits end for feate of death ? — 
knovn the true & perfect immortalitie of the ſoule, & ſome 

onely led with a deſire of praiſe and worldlie glorie, others 

ed with dutie and kindled with a love towards their 
coun rey rer erde 838 of —— ere 

orrors of death, v hat ought they to 
—— everlaſting life ? Phocion,after he had bin 
choſen generall captaine of the Athenians foure and fortie 
times, — —— ſervices to the common wealth, be · 
ing at £ certaine partakings & divifions over 
[re weakeſt fide which he had maintained, — 
being condemned to drinke poiſon, was demanded before 
2 whether he had no more to ſaie. Wherupon ſpea- 
king to his ſonne, he ſaid, Icommand thee to beate the A- 
thenians no rancor and malice for my death. And a little 
before his ſpeech, beholding one, of thoſe that were con- 
demned ro dic with bim, ro vexe himlelfe-4 
nao what meaneſt thou 
)docit thou DAE r l 


* 


©is put rodeathy. e e deb nor, 


date dee ae. 


courſe of vertue, 
* and-conſumers ů Old 
ages an 3cedemonia eden eaten th raters of des 
| © ; and ſexing rhe gion i er ore der yearee of "im 
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vertue cauſeth 
kingdoms to 
floriſh, 


p proſite an 
junction, that they cannot be ſeparated one from another, 


lie and ſacred vertue (as even the greateſt worldly 


ot Vetue. 
under 


king of Egypt, and tooke the charge of a captai 

him, that — 9 — —— 
might deſerve(wherof he aſſured himſelfe) to have ſuccour 
of him for his ov] co — . —— — 
is hard to be overcome, and follow eſtates and po- 
tentates. Honor, glori 7 
kindle it. Notwit ing the excellencie of vertue of- 
tentimes triumpheth over it, ſo that the envious are con- 
ſtrained to ſpeake well of vertuous men. We ſee then cleer- 
ly, and have better experience thereof in our ſelves if we be 
decked with vertue, that ſhe is of an invincible force, and 
that all things are tamed by hir. For who can doubt thar 
through hir, great empires, monarchies, common. wealths, 
eſtates and cities, have much more floriſhed, than 

force and might of armes? The ſequele of our diſcou 
(hall furniſh us with examples heerof. Now to conclude our 
preſent: matter, knowing that vertue deſerveth ſo-gtear 
praiſe in of hir fruits, and of hir woonderfull rt 


Nas, wel that ſhe is the both for 
d pleaſure, 2 — is ſuch a con- 


(as: heerafrer e may intteat more at that the ſe- 
carthly and periſhing goods, is the fountaine of all vice, de- 


ceit, and-miſchiefe; If then, trouble, loſſe, harard or dan- 
ger are to be found in the practiſe and exerciſe of _— 

1 
nes is iſed with evill and difficultie) — 
not rodeſpiſeall ſuch things, yea death it ſelfefor chat hap- 


pie which is aſſured unto us, not onely of im- 
morrall glorie and praiſe (which the men of old time pro- 
miſed to themſelves) but alſo of life ing, whereof 


the moſt of them were Let us not be like to 2 


urtle childe (fot he that is a chude in minde differeth no- 


thing from a childe in 


' that which he holderh in his orher hand, although jr be 


a trifle wherewith 
away for anger 


) vho ſeei 
nde 


he plaieth taken out 


ſome daintic thing and good to cate. But let us dich fer. 
went zeale and burning affe on, alt aies imabtace rbis (0 


| precious 


- 
* 
w | 


2 1% % 4.4.40. 7 oe Se 


gat . 


e 
e ra 4. hong 
left the kingdome of 


is yoonger brother, and 
went into Grzcia; where he profited ſo well with Solar, 
that he deſerved- to be placed in the number of the ſeaven 
Sages. Now if three things — — — them of Three wings- 
Him who onely can, and will give them 
gither —— yore, = . by oF vertuc. 
b ee ee 
lively plant) will take or nec. 
ſhe meete with a good and well nature, that is able 
— pe ern ab wh chat is tilled by reaſon with the 
wherby it is made firme, — —— 

n then uſe —— will bring f 
rar ern as well k menen pro- 
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Acni-: A Shethar g | ge 

ros. A —— falſly) that pagers 
_ th —— and if he — yet be ne of i 

could not acknow it, or reape any pr ereby , fo 

he that knoweth not evill, can never hate ir ſufficiently, 

much leſſe ſhun it, or himſelfe from falling into the 

ſnares & ambuſhes therof, where it lieth in corinuall watch 

to N and overtake men. Ye ſhall have vetie few, but 

ate enimies to evil and that they labour 

— — om them as they can. But v hat q As they 

never knew nes: d they know as litle of the 

cõtrarie. Now haviog by ourlaſt ſpeech declared ſufficient- 

V. that yertue is che only true good of the ſoule, it is out of 


N e F ij - queſtion, 


— vertuc. 


e tor... 
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vice is the one- 


PEN of the 


viee is like a 


one 
ſhew themſelves a 


queſtion, that vice, which is 


alrogithercontrary. it, is 
— evill thereof, and the fountaine of all the miſeries 


of man, as vel earthly as eternal. Which, that we may more 
ſurely avoid, and marke better the — 2 
of vertue, by the lothſomnes & deformitie of vice (bicauſe · 
contraties by as blacke neere to white, 
great deale better) I thinke it will not be 
to wander beſides the marrer, if we beſtow the reſt of out 
m ene, —— . hy 
As x x. There is noevill as — gen held ) 
but vice, if we take that for evill offenſive. Neither 
doth any thing offende and make à man woorſe, but that 
— is huttfull deere tre tif, 
nishu unto him, yea (as Phatarks 
ent of it ſelfe to make a man miſerable, - | | 
An AN a; ks verrno{ithiPlre)larhpheticitnd force. 
vice is the ſicknes and im 


rag, wer 
which habire, maketh a man vici- 


having gotten a 

ous and corrupt. For it is certaine that if men had ſufficient 
force and conſtancie to reſiſt vice (which we have by inhe- 
ritance would follow after vertue.But — — 
by the of their ſenſualitie they are led 
it were in a triumph, under the yoke of fin. Let us — 
ken to AR AM, who, I thinke, will not forget to paint out 
unto us this pernitious Hydra with all hir colors, that ſhe 
may be ſo much the more odious unto us. 

AAM. I have alwaies learned of wiſe men, that this 
ſaieng of an ancient man — — true, That there is a hun- 


dred times more paine —8 — than in well doing: 
and — — in the ſoule, which the 
dropſie hath in the Fot bothof them do plant in 


man a continua — which breederh his 
bane. Wherupon moſt miſerably he ſcekerh after hiso — 
perdition and ruine with paine and travel, V heras he might 
paſſe through felicitic in this life, into that life which is e- 
rerhall and moſt happie. One chiefe occafion heerof, as 1 


thinke, may be attributed to the ignorance of evil Fot whar 
wicked man is ſo dul of underſtanding, rhat,if he knew cet- 


tainly what yice were, Men vith al e 
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himſelſe as far from it, as for the time he drew neere unto 
it ? By a ſtronger reaſon it followeth, that he which truely 
knoweth it, before it be to a habit within him, will 
ſhun it more y : bicauſe we begin then to hate vices — 
(as Platark ſaith he byreaſonweunderſiand what ſhame © 
and harme commeth of them. Therefore it muſt needs be #/- 
verie profitable for us to utter heerin that, which we have 
learned by the tadie of — and that briefly for 
— t, hoping hoping heerafter to intreate more rticular- 


. Firſt we will it, then 


therof in the ſoule, and the 
— — with it: thirdly, declare how it ne- 
— 5 — niſhed : and laſtly, — 
tifie our ſelves — the privie watching: and ſnares of 
fuch a dangerous and mightie enimie. Vice is an inequality The defnicn 
and jarring of maners, from mans naturall in- f 
clination to pleaſures and naughtie deſires. This inclinati- 
on not being reined with the bir of reaſon, guided by the 
ſpirir of grace, nor ruled by the wiſe declarations thereof, 
—— 
$ one 0 
another) w he becommeth moſt more 
wilde and ſavage, than any brute beaſt, aStoike £5 
, called vice the proper eſſence of unhappines. 
And ſurely i itisa very perfe& work-maſter of wretchednes, 
diſpoſing and framing men to all kinde of miſchieſe and 
For after it hath once taken hold of the ſoule, it will 
never forſake it untill ir hath holy bruſed, overwhelmed, 
' anddeſtroicd it, filling it daily with perturbations and ne v 
paſhons, with voluptuouſnes, rancor, enimities, revenge, The etc of 
murders, anguiſh, feare, fruitleſſe repentance, ambition, “ 
covetouſnes, and with all other luſts, which are incurable 
diſeaſes of the ſoule, after — once —— roote ther- 
in. For the more they waxe, the they will * 
being (as Plato ory gh an ;nfinice 2nd endles Bins And 3 : 
therefore the above named Chry/ppme ſaid not without tea- | 
ſon, that to avoide ſo rous an enimie, and one that 
onght to be ſo odious unto us, it wete better for us to caſt Nene, 
our ſelves headlong into the ſea, than to ſuffer it to taigne — 


over d, yet we 


6r, 


cauſeth a man by little and little to give 
wicked 
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mut or kill 
our ſclfes to be 
rid of ir. 


= 


The vicious 
man onely is 
a captive. 


— 


vice. 


good leſſon 
bor great mea. 


over us. Plato alſo v titeth, that it is far better for a nan not 
to live at all, than to live wickedly, or in ignorance. For ſuch 
a life can have no fitter name, than to be called a true ſha- 
2222 (97 901-9 SPC 70 CH mev oe 
the wicked: even at the heeles, Bias one of the faide, 
That no man could juſtly be termed a captive, although he 
were loden with irons, except alſo he were cor E 
bout with vices. Moreover, we ſee that neither ſworde nor 
r 
ave ſu a thouſand outrages and x with 
ſuch conſtancie, that tyrants were ſooner weatie of perſecu- 
ting them, than they of ſuffering. they had ſo great 
power over theinſelves, that in the midſt of rorments they 
were able to ſtay their voice altogither: inſomuch that one 
would have either judged them to be ſenſeleſſe, or elſe 
thinke that in ſeeing them he did not ſee them. Bur vice al- 
waies diſcovereth n 
full, infamous, and hurtfull. Thales called vice the hurtfulleſt 
thing in the world, bicauſe that v here it is, it marreth and 
deſiroieth all. Moreover, it maketh thoſe things, which o- 
therwiſe ſceme honorable and magnificall, lothſome and 


pick anti ſo much the more infamous 2 9 5 


wherunto it is joined is greater, bicauſe then it diſcovereth 
better what pernitious and damnable effects it hath, For 
taking a ſwift courſe by the high way of power, and drivin 
forwarde every wicked affection to execution, it cauſer 
choler to be turned preſently into murder, love into adul- 
eerie, covetouſnes into confiſcation, and ſo in other paſſi- 
ons. But as the vices of the * ate more 0 
rous, ſo no doubt, ſhame and diſhonor axe likewiſe dou 
upon them, bicauſe they are better ſcene and noted, where - 
by they become more odious and con to everie 
one. Beſides, their reward lieth at their gate in mea- 
ſare, which will not be long from them. Fot ro whom more 
is given, of him more ſhal be required. And I pray you what 
cauſe of ſhame and bluſhing can that man have, who 
ing borne to command men of all eſtates and conditi- 
ons, doth himſelfe obey ſuch vile and abject things, as ate 
5 6 , | ſenſualitie, 


Of Vice. , 63 
ſenſualitie, ignorance, c ce, and other like paſſi- 
ons wrought by vice, which being without reaſon, are made 
to obey and to be tuled byreaſon? Neither are we more to 
be excuſed than the greater fort v hen ve follow after ſuch 
things, bicauſe we are but of meane and ſmall calling. For 
everie one is borne to command himſelfe, whereunto our 
chiefe ſludie and labor ought to tend. We have further to 
note diligently, that vice is not onely hurtfull to him that is 
infected therewith; but alſo that ir uſeth him as a miniſter 
and inſtrument to corrupt and.ſpoile others. For you ſhall The ptoperyie 
never-ſeerany wicked man, that labouteth not to make 0 
thers like himſclf:which if he cannot do, yet he will ſo think 
of them, and ſeeke to perſuade all others, that they are ſuch, 
or rather / oot ſe than himſelfe. hereby it is eaſie ynough 
to judge, that this is that, which undoeth and deitroierh 
communalties and Common- wealth, tou nes and cities, 
when the sand rates of them are miniſters 


governor magiſt 
ol vices. The change of monarchies, eſtates, and kingdomes 
proceeded alwaics * — — through want of af The alteration 
of — 1 


dence, — — 
the laſt Frenc — — © vice. 


——— we eee 
5 we 
9 — —— —— wars 


| yet have greter occa- 
fon tohareand un hio hole moniter of ature jr 
know that vice chaſtiſeth it ſelfe. Which is not done only þ 
mans law, out of which the mightier far (a Hun Foe 


eſcape as great flies that breake- 
the puniſhmenr alſo of which: — 2 avoi- Offences are 


ded for atime, but even the paine fallowerks the offence ſo n never without 
neere, chat it is equall unto it both ſor age and time: For 
om that verie inſtant wherein vickednes is committed, 
ſhe frameth for- and of hir ſelſe hir ow ne torment, and be- 
4 nneth to ſuffer the paine of hit miſchievous. deede, 
rough the remorſe thereof. This is that worme that con- 
tinually gnaweth the conſcience of à malefactor, and ac- 
companieth his miſerable life with ſhame and conſuſion, 
perturbations, anguiſh, andicontinuaildiſqui- 


3 to his very dreames, ſo that all his liſe time he is 
deſtitute 
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deſtitute of all tranquillitie and reſt of ſpirit, wherein one- 

ly humane felicitie conſiſteth. And therefore one of the 

Aer interpreters well and truely, anſwered king Pra- 

mie, who asked him how he might be inreſt when he drea- 

How a man may ed: Let picty(quoth this wiſe man unto him) be the ſcope 
have continuall Of all thy ſaiengs and dooings. For by f i 
querne® courſes and works to excellent things, 
eſt or wakeſt, thou ſhalt have quiet teſt in regard of thy ſelf. 

Truely that man feareth nothing, wg nur free 

who 


y | from all notorious crimes, followeth the will 
Lale f. 


directeth all counſels to good. Bur (as lars faith) there is 
nothing that maketh a man ſo fearful, as theremembrance 
of his life paſſed in ſname. Vea preſently after the offence 


” The foreeof (ſaith /uftin Ala conſcience of a wicked man is un- 


| the 
conſcience in tate? 4 | . . | 
the wicked, TO him in adele witnes, 4 judge, and a hang - 
r earie 
leafe of a tree, and that they ſuall be as if their liſe hung by 
a thread. We ought to be perſuaded that this violence of 
—— 
ano fee his) 3 
— 9 9 ———— 
And iſ our hart condemn us, God is g than our hart. 
Now although the word ſhould wholie faile in thi we 
have the teſtimonie of nature imprinted 
ters in our harts, that it did even compell the ancient poet: 
to finde out and to faigne Fwries, as revengers of our ſins, 
nothing elſe but the torinents of evill conſcien- 
f Eſaus ſpeaketh, which di- 


Levir.26.36. 
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more reverence of himſelfe than of others) but rather 

more within us, 1 ———— 

ſhame or but for the apprehenſion of the j 

| rof God from whom nothing is hid. Hee purſu- 
eth the wicked hard at the heeles for the moſt part, and 

knoweth how to take — ot yn 

time. n 


— — —— 
men may be infected, and wherein we ſee them commonlje 


vallow, ſhould finde their number verie great, yea infinite. D | 
But (as Democriru ſaid) let dene een Which is Le 
Mats, and weſhall heape and conſerve of 


. and — — have their 
from thence. For as ſhadowes follow fo 
vices follow ſouls. Heerafter we may diſcourſe © 
more larly of the greater part of them, and of their 
proper'& peculiar effects, with that juſt puniſnment, vieh 
commoulie followed them. Io the meane time we may learn 
this, that if cuſtome be of ſo great force, that ( as we ſuie) it 
overcommeth nature, it is chiefelic to be ſcene in vice and Cultomein f- 
diſſolutenes, which isa gulfe wherein man may verie calj- gs dange- 
lie caſt himſeife headlong , bot it is averie diſpcult matter, 
2 unpoſſible to withdraw himſelfe againe. And (as a wiſe 
ſaid) moſt horrible & execrable offences through 
> mare ben are made ſmall faults, and are commonlie 
me For it is the propertie of vice to be head -ſtrong 
ind contentious, ſeeking to defende — 
which,alcbough they be altogither vaine and frivolous, 
inregard of of the weake fleſh of man, \ 
ſuffererh ic ſelfe to be bound under the yoke of (in. 
—— to — heed, that we ſuffer not 7 
ves to rpriſe dangerous an enimie, nor 
— veltin us (for hefwiſe ee that perſe ee 
0 ot we 
in God onelie) but ratherlerus cxerciſe all hoſe _ 
„% 


he forbadall in diſciples to kill a nme b tanie time. 


After his example let us At 
cure vice, ſuffer ſuch ſpeeches 85 t 
om us: What this do if | ——— | 


mo wit 


—— — which — 2 — —— 


felicitie, ently im to vertue all thoſe evils that 
pry pH ge that hoe ſuGcienty pred in phi: 
2 through the of that vhich is good, and 


as are truelie faire and beautifull, never har- 
<> ſuch hurtfull allurements, bat rather do hs the ſer- Thc 


doth, that 
>< vba 


 charmes and ſorceries of the inchant- 

of admonition, we 
us never ſo little-ro' the baites of vice, 
emen e the end (as thornes and thiſtles 


e through the neglect 
2 


— ſeed, do oftentimes choke it) ee wy 


of nature that ſhall bee in us. 
Fele wal mars one daie t that ſtreete in A 
there were maaie images of ſuch ancient men, as 
had beſt deſerved of the Common wealth, asked his almes 
of them all one after another. Wherat ſome marvelling and 
him the cauſe why: I leatne ( quoth h 
them) to take deniall patiently: ——— 
command out ſelves, as to ſhun all vaine and unproſita ble 
buſnes, wherin this age denghteth, and which ſerve but for 
ilurements and baits to nicenes and pleaſure; let us not 
be aſhamed not to follow them — — re ir wr 
re learneto conremne thar whichis contemprible, unte 


make ehoice( according to that ancient 

tu) of the beſt kind of liſe that is, to the end, t 

may by little and little make —— — 

arts neon rc bags br ever hens 

—.— anied with a thouſand miſeries, 
—— — bat arr 


— —— 
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The prudence 
hir cares wich hir taile, to the end e 


finiſh it, 2 ſtaie e 


— 
he end thereof finde their minds 
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Of Letters, and of Hiſtories. 69 
be tedious unto you to heare ns diſcourſe, that we might 
ſtir up the memorie of our ſtudies, and that the beautie and 
commoditie of ſciences might worke in our affections a li- : 
king and deſire to continue and to finiſh them. Lxictotie 
ACHlTos. Man(ſaith Ariftoile ) was created to under- — 9 4 
ſtand and to do. For it is neceſſatie that inſtruction go be- Hand and ts do, 
fore working. Knowledge begetteth judgement, and by 
jadgement men execute all good and vertuous actions. 
it followeth, that the ſtudie of letters is rich, 
3 us the * of 5 8. ow: 
over,nothing may be compared to ſciences, which comfort 
us in our life time, and cauſe us to live after death. ; 
As s R. O ſcience (faith Plato) how would men love thee /a to 
if thou wert knowen ? Fire and aire are not more neceſſarie 
for life, than is the art and rule of good living, which is 
ſhewed unto us by learning And as health is the conſerva- 
tion of the bodie, ſo is doctrine the rd of the ſoule. 
Bur we are to underſtand more amply of thee (AM AN A) 
whatis the greatnes and beautie of ſciences. 
AMAN A. Whatſoever is profitable , not ovely for a 
houſe and familie, for a city and nation, bur y for al 
mankinde,may wel be accounted deere, precious and won- 
derfall, and as ſo excellent a thing ought to be bought with 
all chat a man hath : if it be the true ſubſtance of 


— —.—.— 
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Of Sciences, of the ſtudie of Letters. 
of his certaine ne patrimonicNeither can this be done, except 


he have firſt laid ground of his yoiage upon a ſure 
diſcourſe of reaſon, and upon the direQion of a good and 


wiſe pilot. Now of all theſe things, thus of themſelves, 
and bepgin all their ornaments elſe where, whar-certaine 
joy, true honor, or great t may a man chalenge to him- 


ſelfe, and not rather looke for a ſudden change of them in- 
to a voorſe eſtate than they were in before, through the in- 
conſtancie and uncertaintie of mans nature? Where then 
ſhall we ſecke for theſe rear and rare properties, to finde 


that which'of it ſelfe wil be unto us profitable, pleaſant, and 
honorable altogither, and that not for an inftant, but for 
The benefits ever ? Truly in (cience or knowled , which firſt is able to 
8 molliſie mans nature, e we avage and wilde, and to 
* make it capable of reaſon: Lcondly, frameth and ſetleth his 
judgement, that he may paſſe-the courſe of his daies in all 
tranquillitie of minde to oe rofir of many 7, cauſeth 
him to die in honor, with ne oaranre of = 
and happines. It is knowledge that maketh reve 
The (for doctrine bringeth foorth prudence) a wy wor — 
worke ofthe ſpeakable pleaſure in — For the . out of tho 


being deſtitute of know- 
minke bs - 2 e. blike 
— . 12 ny boppy 


truth l 'propen 
cher doth any deli CT Fa as 
keth in learning, A which 88850 mens judge- 
ments, whereby E ele r chiefeſt deliberations and counſels 
are executed, as ell! in feates of war, as in the eſtabliſhment 
and preſet ration of law es, kingdoms, 'monarchies, com- 
monwealrhs, cities and peoples : likewiſe in the regiment 

and government of all worldly affaires, either genera]! ot 
particular,which are well or ill guided, according as he that 
h or re RR is inſtructed. To thispar: 


ſpirir, nei- 


hlate, and to the detriment of their common. 


Of Sciences, of the ſtudie of Letters. 
become worthie of their 
the guide of our li | 
to vice, what not. we onely, but even all the life of 
be wirhour thee, ?Thou haſt buided! towns: thou haſt 

togither diſperſed and wan me t 
might live in a ſocietie of life, and in 5 
Thou ſt them to come togither, firſt by keeping 
: then by the common uſe of 


all ina houſe and by maria 

words 8 been the inventreſſe of lawes, 
and the miſtres of maners and diſcipline. We have no re- 
courſe but to thee in our afflictions: we crave aide and ſuc- 


cour of thee ; * our ſelves wholy into thine armes. 
Truly one day well and juſtly ſpent according to thy holie 


u 
precepts, is to be preferred before an immortalitie of time 
conſumed in wickednes and yice. With what riches ſhall we 
furniſh our ſelyes rather than with thine;which haſt liberal- 
ly given us the meanes to obtaine tranquillitie in this life, 
haſt taken from us all feare and terror of death? Brief- 
ly, we may be aſſured, that ſcience is the onely divine and 
immortal qualitie in us, and that infallible rule, which brin- 
geth both peace and war to their perfect proportion: with- 
out which whoſoever goeth about to fr any glorious 
8 8 buildi as much as if he ſhould undertake 
d ſaile in the midſt of the ſea without a rudder, or walke 

through unknowen places without a guide. Now the anci- 
ot I cats knowing the greatnes and difficultie of knowledge, 
and that it cannot tia 
matters) without great paine and travell, that their labour 
1 profitable unto us, they, I ſaie, who had 
ſpent their life even with ſweating, in ſceking out the ſe- 
r joined fm bis yoath to f and re 

| is inc 1 is youth to pleaſure a | 

have divided ſcience for us into divers parts. Which they 
did to this ende, that ſtep by ſtep, according to the nice. 


nes of our {| even as. our bodies are firſt nouriſhed 
vt mil, ad th | 


and then wit ſtron 2 we might finde 

. ein apt and conceiveable foode, and in the ende bee 

ſo 9 of the ſecrets of perſect wiſedome, everie 
one accordi 


ng to his capacitie and need, expecting the full 
G ij under- 


„ O wiſedom ſaith Cicer eof ( ; 
8 2 — 


obtained (as it falleth out in all great 
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under thereof in the immortalitie of that ſecond 
r life. Firſt then al arts and [c $ handled 
by reaſon, 85 divided into three principall kindes: into 
. Philoſophi and Mathematike. Afterwards, ech 
E was 82 into three other res and 
kindes, Philoſophic into Morall, Log he yſicall or 
Naturall. M Demon irSive, Delibergtive and 
Tudicial.Mathematike,into Ari thmetike,Muſicke,and Geo- 
metrie. Since that, 5 and that ĩt might be 
umane 


more eaſie to learne, — re- 
nce the 


edt la 
which i is th 


tike is the firſt, which inthe {awce of numbers, 
foundation of all the other Times, 


Plaus denied that any man 


which ſcience of Arith 
Next 


rom the tower — called 
unto SI 


1 105 us, as our 

therwith, * of men | | 
of Saturne, fee deen 

them according ma ea alſo power 0- o- 
ver our eee eee 
out life, are ſai Wehre pover ojer m—— | 


to 
— 


Wi | 


mn 1 — * man 


== 


| il things we muſt ſbun that idlenes and retchleſ- 
| ho by reaſoa of the difficultie, which 
they and diſtruſting themſelyes for 
ever neere the skill of ſo many good wits, as have 
gone b. n 
nta amongſt men. The eAlexander ſtaied 
2 Zar iſſue and event of al ſorts 
noble And the woonderfull knowledge of 


nu e all hir ela kings, 
as graces in men, 
and ever after — to be dt 20d ber e having no 
more ſtrength to bri 35 anie thing woorthie com- 
raged i Braden nt of dena know 
n out of everie now - 

A IE which drawe neere to 
the chicfe part of all our ſtudies, ſet 
make M orall Pilofophie, whereof ease area i: 
that we may frame our maners accordin tover- 
F wee 
fre, even to live well and happilie. So let us practiſe that 
wine ſaying of Plate ſpeaking by the mouth of Socrates, 


him, 


wy 


TS: 


Next, Muſike is ſet downe alſo ux. 


lato 
| verine and pietie is required in, than 
rand ral ne hc is to be required in gr gf 
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peciallyre 
Ting 


ſophet. 


him is tot above un | 


. 
ever may 
— ren as muc 

pleaſures, ,atbirion, 5a e- ä 
ay io holdor cerctreot immorel immortall life. — 0 
may learne bookes —— which are 
— of vielem, and are let unto us by learned 


men for a rule and for inſtruction. By the ſtudie heereof we 
ſhall attaine to that know! bebe rrucand perfeR good 


ol man, vhieh conſiſteth in vertue and veritie, the onelie 


touching the 
Rudics of Gra- 


Ga 


Cece 


men have tried e br pond 


nouriſhment, reſt and litic of the minde. But will 
we knowe further what re we may receive the doc- 
trine of ancient men? Let us onely reade that which Au- 
charfie wrote to Creſw king of Lidia. Knowe ( quoth he to 
him) that in the ſtudies of Grecia we learne, not to com- 
mand, but firſt to obey: not to ſpeake,but to keepe ſilence: 
not to reſiſt; but to humble ourſelves : not to get much, 
but to content our ſelves with a little: not to tevenge out 
harmes, but to pardon : not to take from others, 
but to give our one: not to take care to be honored, but 
to labour to be vertuous. Laſtlie, we learne to that 
vhich others love, and to love that which ——— 
that is 3 Behold the faire fruits of ſcience, and of 
ie of theſe ancient Sages, to which no treaſures of 
—.— riches are in anje ſort comparable, and v hich ve 
ought to deſire above all things. — — 
letters, we ſhall be taught to ſearch out lie the un- 
derſtanding of hiſtoties, which are the of things 
paſt, the debt of thoſe that are to come, the picture of 
mans life, the touch · ſtone of our dooing, the work-maſter 
of our honor, and as Cirers calleth them, the witnes of 
times, the light of ttuth, the life of memorie, the miſtres of 
life, and the of antiquitie. Hiſtories cauſe us to 
behold that without da „ which ſo manic millions of 


2 we may 
ow the 


iſe by their q 
0 ebe 


rie. Now if ce 


- J. S8 8 eiern 


of Leters, and o Hiſtories.” 
dtrawe out of hiſtories, in ol ſa rare treaſures 
hn. 7 very rep Tp $a you | 


tained it, ſo that he had 
bout it. But we muſt haſten it forward 
of things, which havecome 


. 


7 
which are ſit for preſent 


mo 
— 


—2 s are. If _ —— 
ancients, of t onor, lo 
reale, and ardent affection, which they bare towardes — 
ſudie of good letters, and how the chieſe glor ie of all their 
heroicall and noble acts doch of dutie belong to ſcience,we pills | 
—.— king of Macedonia yrhat\wheneAlexender n. unde 
hee gave thankesto God, not ſo much Phe 
Mcauſe hee had this ſonne, as bicauſe he was borne in the er Ver 


G ij time 


— 


| 
| 
i 
e 
BY 
N 
fi 
Xe- 
ges, 
ro 
ran 
10 
his 
m- 
— 
of 


that There was but one ele God, and that the ſouls was u- 
nal. The Emperor Cherierthe fourth . Charle, 4. 
vertue 


2 


rather to be deprived of them than of ledge.” What 
teſtimonie of love towarde Scievce can one defire 
that of Protemie , that vertuous king of E- 


Prolemic Phi. 
9 . * 


ſeventie and two of the moſt learned and reli 
men of Judeato come and tranſlate the hole Bible out of 
Hebrew into Greeke? And ſurely we ſhould be too ungrate- 
full towards our princes, if amongſt ſo manie famous men 
ve ſhould leave no place for that great and king 
Charlemaine , who was skilfull in the Greeke and Latine choline. 
wongs, and who in favor of thoſe and of the lovers 
of erected the Univerſitie at Paris, and that at 
Pavia, according to the patterne of thoſe places of lear- 
ung, which were at Athens. Prevcss the firſt, a prince of Frau 3. 

t famous memorie,ſo loved and favored letters, and the 
fefſors of them, that he deſerved the name of the reſto- 
of ſciences & good arts, ſparing neither care nor meanes 

| - 6 
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| Of the Siri and of memonie. EY 


AM A- e eee eee beau - 
1 A. tie and profit of knowledge,[ thinke,that if 
46h we were to wiſh for too helps verie neceſſarie 
forthe unto it, thoſe ought to be a ſpirit or minde 
—— — F293 5 


which ewo things we ſhall profit our ſelves little, and much 


leſſe a great manie. 
An x. Thoſe two things, whichthou p un- 
to us would ſeeme woonderfull if they were For we dicke vin 


commonly ſee, that they who have a readie and quicke wit, ae 
for the molt part want memorie : and they that learne wit 
greateſt difficultie and paine, do beſtreraine and keepe that 
which they have once learned. ; "LY 


AcuiTtos. This talke of theſpirie, wherounts you at- 


tribure the propertie of co 
dotofche Onle)iv nadoube 
tation. For even when we ſpe 


x 


os rem Ab and yet ſpeake 
great conſide- 
e of a 7 hyoon ſaie 
and by, that his ſpirit or — wil grow with his bodie, and 
” e ee old-ſire ve ſay that his ſpirit waxethold with | 
him, which'in manie we ſee oftentimes becommeth altogi- 
ther dull and unfit for the ordering and government of af- 
fires. Now that which waxeth old draweth to an end, as Pſal 102.26 
the Scripture it ſelfe reacheth us, concerning times and ſea- 
ſons, which waxe old like to mens are to take 
end. And yet we know that the ſoule is immortall, and ther- f 
forewaxeth nor old. So that one woulde thinke, that the & 
ſoule and ſpirit are twodiftinthings, although we ſee eve» 
ne where the one taken for the other. But let us heare A- \ 
tn diſcourſe of this matter; and ſo we ſhallearne whatthe 
it is in the ſoule. | 
Abb . As the workes of ee akogi« 
ren to the ourward fence of man, and 
ie hard to be comprehended by reaſon g uided and con- 
8 above, ſo we are norrothinke weh Ieievery hat 


4 ans ſelſe, which is woſt neceffatze, fer agi, 


— found out by him, "ſeeing his compoſition far 
. paſſeth 
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Of the Spirit, and of Memorie. *p . 
Iife. The bodie onely is compounded earthly and'mortall. | 
But the generation of the ſoule is heavenl 1217 — or hg 
belowe as a paſſenger, and ſtranger, or as one that is ba- 
niſhed and ſent out of his countrey. Whereupon ſhe conti- 
nually ſigheth, groneth, and as it were drieth away, (like to 
2 plant tranſlated out of a good plot of ground into 
a bad) untill in the end ſhe returne, and be received into 
hir immortall habjcation, after ſhe hath ch hir pre- 
ſent life, which is unto hit but as a yaine illuſion of ſome 
dreame; in reſpe& of a true, certaine and permanent life. 
Surely theſe philoſophicall ſpeculations are not vaine and 
frivolous, but very neceſſatie to lead us to that happie end 
ofour being, which we ſeeke for. For if we be wel inſtructed 
concerning the great and honorable place and condit 
which the ſoule enjoieth above the bodie, as well in hir im- 
mortall jon, as in hir contemplation and action, as 


alſo that of hir nes dependeth (as before ve handled 

it) the felicitie of the whole frame of man, will we not ap- 

'ply all our principall care, ſtudie and dili in ee. 
meete 


things for bir as ſbe deſireth, and which are 
kedhfull for bir f But we have further (thanks be given to 
the author of all ) a ſecond and more under- 
ſanding of the ſoule, than had all theſe notable heathen 
men, both in teſpect ofthe bleſſed immortalitie, andalſo of 
the cauſe thereof. We know alſo that ſo long as ſhe is detai- 
ned in this mortall priſon of the bodie, and that we are be- 
come new creatures by the grace of God, ſhe is divided in- | 
to theſe two parts, the ſpirit and the fleſh, betweene which 4 — 
there is a all combat. Yea the fleſh continually offe- ſick and ths 
reth to the ſpitit a thouſand temptations, to delight it 
vithall. For the bodie and fleſn conſiſting of morrall and 
corruptible matter, are but a lumpe of ſinne, and full of 
vicked deſires, whereas the ſpirit of it ſelfe vertuous and = 
good, and of an immortall eſſence, is of it owne nature eni- ee | 
mie to vice and iniquitie: ſo that being ruled and guided creation 304 
r e it loveth and deſireth eternall happi- 1 ans 
det, and rejoiceth in juſtice, puritie and holines, An Vice, 
the ſoule is not ſo freed from the ſlaverie of ſinne, bur that 
there remaineth in hit many ſteps of rhe earthly * 


F 


The fight be- 


tween the ſpi- 


Rom.8.7. 


; What we are 


rit and the fleſh. 


veth hir over into the of carnall deſires. So that 
this long dwelling in nog as it were altogither d 
ſhe taker — pag. reaſon, but f h after 


riches char ve may oftr an aceepabl peer — f 


Of che Spirit, and of Memorie. 
that ſhealwaiescarieth about with hir the reliks of the fleſh, 
wherby hir libertie is fo much diminiſhed. This is that fight 
whereof the true children of God have daily experience, 
when they are lifted upward by the ſpirit, and by the fleſh 
turned downward ; by che ſpirit they bend with an ardent 
defire towards immortalitie, by the fleſh they are caried a- 

e the way of death: by the ſpirir they thin ke to live 
by the fleſh they are ſtirred forward to iniquitie : by 
— he ſp they contemne the world, by the fleſh they deſire 
dly delights, But in the ende the of God cauſeth 
cheſpirit to remaine ſuperior, ſo that his children walk not 
according to the fleſh, but according to the ſpirit. Whereas 
if we be left of God to Ä 
ture, we have not ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt the t 
—— 6: but in ſtead — _ 
it with ſhame and confuſion. —— 
our ſelyes to fin, and to conſent to the defires of the fleſh, 
the divine part of the ſoule is ſo weakened, that ſhe hath 
no more ſtrength or of hir eſſence, which is enimie 
to vice, but having forſaken God, he forſaketh hit, and gi 


deteſtable vices, and ſuch as are 
contrarie ſide — ere ev 
have labored by f . wa 


againſt nature. But on the 


ans of God, after we 


| 
t 
i 
E 
praier, 20 reſiſt the al 
deſires 4272 4 eta — thereof, p 
at length beſo tamed and forced, that the ſoule ſhall 
— hir office in com over them —— of 
and in choaking them ſo ſoone as they ſhal ſpring up. Ther. 
fore it commeth from the ſpirit, that we aſpire continually 
to our laſt and ſoveraigne good, that with aſing-lar defi 
of hart, and with all our affection we ſtudie to ſeeke and 
finde it out, even with teares and ſighes, by reaſon wu 
continuall impediments, which the fleſh laieth before us ia 
our courſe , Moreover, the ſpirit cauſeth us to ic 
all our mi 2 tion of the ſoule from ti 
ie, and in d , ambition , Yaingloric, 8 anc 
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unto him the ſoule, which he hath given us. Which thing 
cannot be done (ſaith Plato) but by keeping it, as much as 
may be, purged and clenſed from earthly ſpots, that ſhe may 
* and ackno above amongſt hir compa- 
nions, conſidering that no deſiled thing ſhall enter into the 
kingdome of heaven. In this diſcourſe of the ſoule and of 
the ſpirit thus intermingled, I thinke we may heer ſer down 
ſome ſpeciall difference berwixt them, although undoub- 
tedly the one is taken indifferently for the other, without 
any abſurditie, yea they are one and the ſame thing. The 
difference may be made in thisſorr, if we ſay, that the ſoule 


Phete- 


The difference 
berweene the 


is common to all things that have life, as we uſe to ſay, that ſoule and ihe 


all beaſts are animated, and have ſenſitive ſoules : but that 
the ſpirit, which is immortall, and capable of reaſon and 
knowledge,is proper and peculiarto man onely. And it ſee- 
meth that Sophocles would teach us this diſtinction, hen he 
faith, that The pris i the ſame thing to the ſoule, which the cie u 
to the bodie; Socrates alſo putting a difference betweene the 
ſoule and the ſpitit, ſaid, that as every ſeditiousman is to be 
baniſhed out of a well governed citie, ſo a ſpirit inclined to 
all miſchicfe- is ro be remooved from that ſoule; which we 
vould fave. Or elſe we may ſay otherwiſe (not dividing 
thing) that the ſpirit is the firſt and principall part of 
ſoule, wherein the Afinde, the N 


the 


al good eee. — gh mr of 

tion,nouriſhing,and iſe, an are 
notwithour reaſon) to — mhwar eat anc oo: 
of man. 3 is as 2 1 2 _ 
growethin age and judgement, he vriteth his cogitations 
and hrs, which the ſtude of letters and learning do 
ifoord him. Vnderſtanding is framed by the knowledgeof 
teaſon, and laſtly memorie followeth and 


au 


ſpiri. 


Sophocles- 


Socrates. 


, and the memorie The three parts 
we contained, which are moſt neceſſary for the direction of be Ip. 
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enimie to the Romans, that he had e 


two and twentie nations, ſpeaking 
which he learned, and ey — — 5 — theit 
owne toongs. Which thing he could never have = 


hended without an excellent and happy 


Them : fo vas the cauſe, that Themiſtocles knew brew & could 
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Frederike. 


 »Genwhey, 


v. cri. 


and ſee. We muſt not heere 
cu. chat great monarche, of whom 


3 


name all his countrimen by their proper names. The empe- 
ror Frederike the 1 1, ſpake the Greeke, Latin, Hebre , Ara- 
bian, Morisko, Almaigne, Italian and French In our 
time there was an interpreter of Sultan S named Ge- 
»#ſbey, borne in Corfou, endued with the richeſt memorie 
that ever was. For he (pake perfectly the Greek both 
vulgarand learned, the Turkiſh, Arabian, Mooriſh, Tartari- 
an, Perſian, . ty Hebrew, Ruſſe; Hut ian, Sclavo⸗ 
Aaniſh, Almaigne,Latin and It is re-. 
« Crafſua, _ at one inſtant he heard five 
and anſwered ech of them in the 
| ve lee that he was endued with an cx- 

pirit, apt to conceive, and 2 
le to {arms them altogither : and this may 


— two great an 
of God and do of — 

E== all vaineopinion, — e 
dere eee, 
— — of Plato, that he writeth, that we ſhould 
leave off to be become like to the if our me- 
morie could retaine and ſo much as the cies can read 
t to make mention of 1» 


report, that at one time he cauſed his Secretaries to write 


anto fowee lererll petſons of ſundrie matters, 20d th | 
oftentimes he t a letter to one of his Secte : 
taries, read in a booke, another ſpeake all ar one . 


onal heard them pronounced before ebnen 


when they come 


and tharp wit, bue 
Yee d become ſlow and dull to con. 
aon t that a or 


careful and diligent to ſearch 
23 irdefireth of us, as helps 
and ſtudie, to 


- 


and tedio nes which troubleth the llicie 
therof, proceedeth from the want of 


- 


as poore. But preſerve in rc and quiet 
nes, is to nouriſh | itin che ſindicof e 
where it leatneth reaſon, which of. it ſelſe can cute it oi 
ſorrow, anguiſh andgrieke trongh nie ditt ; and 
work in it a like mation and conſtant behavior ere · 
ry alteration of . | - 


out the whole courſe of his life 
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pow ofentnes of their work» 
——— with admiration to 
raviſh man, to hom he hath made all things ſubject. But 
e the treaſures of his hea graces have 
— 5 more liberallie unfolded, and 
oo boy bountie, as well in regard of the goods 
ind commodities of this life, which he from hea- 
57 fromthe aire, from the water, from 

ts, and generallie from all thin 3 contained 
—— 


rmament, as alſo in of that 

unſpeakable andeternall felicitie, v ch by the 

=== archaſed and aſſured to him: one- 

of the ſecond life , ſo alſo hath God 

from the untill this preſent and for ever , reſer- 

— —— eee e * 
t to continue without 

„ 
ace which we comprehend u this only word 
ans = all ver- 
us and laudable the foundation of honeſty. 
| r r o 
H ij AMANA, 


x 4, The dutie of a good man confiſteth in his 


AMA 


contrariwiſe the he 
live uprightlie one 
A R AM. Wee © 


Honeſtie is. | 14 1 
| Ac4u1T0os, No treatiſe in Philoſophie ( ſaith Cicers)is 
440Cr0 


ſtie under vertue, affirming them 
* thing, yet following the opinion of that 
ee who NEE Bred 8 
good order, ve may diſtinguiſn them ſaying, 
that Dutie is the — — vertue tendeth, — 
when in all our actions we obſerve honeſtie f 
In which diſtinction we ſee nevertheles 
cee e utie, and 
the other, the 


* 
n 


and ſafetie of the common baer 2 
in morall according to the behavior o 
2 2 

men are 
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beholding and bound unto God, both for l- 4uriee 


owe to Cod, and 


their being and preſe rvation thereof, as alſo for that abun- helge. 


dance of g neceſſary for this life, which he powrerh 
forth moſt liberally,both on the & on the bad. More- 
over, Chriſtians are further tied and bound unto him for 
the certaine hope of their ſalvation in hiseternall Sonne. 
For all which things he asketh nothing of us but love and 

will, by honor, reverence, and ſervice, accor- 
ing to his holie ordinance, every one after the meaſure of 
gifts and graces, which he hath from above : knowing that 
moreisto berequired of him ro whom more is given. This 
obedience being grounded upon that rule of 7 r righ- 
teouſnes, which is given unto us in the law of God, is the 
mother and preſeruer of all vertues, yea the bt 
roote of all nes. Theother of dutie, which 
teth our neighbor, and whereof we are chiefly 
this our Academie, is nothing but charitie and love of our 
like, as of our ſelves, which is greatly recommended unto 
us · in the ſcripture, as being very requiſite unto ſalvation. 
This is that dutie, whereby we are bound not todo any 


thing againſt publike lawes, equitie, aud profit, but to be al- 
— conſtant in the verſe — uſe of yertue, by 
doing honeſt and things for their owne ſakes, and 


nor of neceſſitie and conſtraint. We are not onely borne 
faith Cicero) for our ſelves, but our countric, parents, and 
iends both vill and ought to reape ſome commoditie by 
our birth. For whatſoever is upon eatth was created for 
men, and they for themſelves, — 
another, So that if we will follow nature, we muſt imploy 
our goods,trauell,and induſttie, & whatſocverelſe is in our 
power, in the behalfe of common commoditie, and in the 
elervation of humane ſocietie : yea, that man liveth moſt 
ppily, who; as little as may be,liveth to himſelfe. And on 
the other ſide, no man liveth more diſorderedly, than he 
that liveth to himſelfe, and thinketh on nothing but his 
owne profit, This is that dutie, which requireth thatfor the 
3 | Hij ſafetie 


» 
- 


Obedience ts 
"12 Gods law is the 
innin nd mother of all 


pec- vertses. 
to intreat in Wust our dutie 
towards our 


neighbor is 


(ers 


one mightaid and help Man crented 
man. 
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be ſeparared 
from honelhe. 


Profit muſt not and profitable, 


*.- whatſoever 
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parents, friends and countrie, we ſhould — | 
„not reſpecting our owne 
ith weto eſteeme any t yr 
except honeſtie: which are ſo linked togi- 
ther, (as the philoſophers ſay.) that they can no more be ſe- 
parated than hitenes and cold from ſnowe, and heate and 
ght from fire. So that it any man be perſuaded, that the rule 
honeſtie and profit is not one and the ſame, he will never 
be without fraude or wickednes . For thinking thus with 
himſelfe,this indeed is honeſt, but that is profitable for me, 
he will not feare to breake and rent a ſunder all equitie or- 
dained and 2 ted either by diuine or humane lawes, 
And this diviſion is the — all vice, falſhood, and 
miſchiefe. A good man (ſaith Plate) may not ſlander, ſteale, 
or lie for his owne commoditie, Is there any thing then in 
this world of ſo great value, any treaſure ſo , that 
ought to cauſe us to loſe the name of vertuous and juſt? We 
ht rather to turns profit towards honeſtic, and that in 
ſuch ſort, that e 


ſafetie of our 
our ſelves to 3 
commoditie. 


Moreover, phi 
— Joon — 3 honeſtie, is 
the brightnes of that and 


ret in bels be 
— clings vlichmoy be known ae 
— no other thi 


nes. Whereby this excellent man mea · 
than to us to underſtand, that 
goodnes and ie is in us, commeth from 
ner unto v hich by the ſame 
vertue it ſoule with it to live eternal- 
249 2 y him commeth the 
A proceedi 
2 er. 


things may agree or diſagree one from another, as we ſee 
ſometimes the end well and yet menerrein 


the means to attaine unto it: and contrariwiſe,it falleth out 


often- 


TEL - 
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oftentimes, that the meanes are „and the end pro- 

bad. So that it is from this lively and ever-flow- 
fountaine, which is the cauſe of all , from whence 

ve are to looke for the perfect know of our dutie, and 

the ends and meanes whereby to execute it, to the gloric 

of God, and to the good and profit of our like, And from 

this vertue, and fountaine of honeſtie and dutic, 
fower rivers iſſue and ſpring, called morall vertues : name- Fower rivers 
ly, Prudence, which is as a guide to the reſt, and knoweth gane 
hat is profitable for it ſelfe, for others, and for the com- duce. 
mon- wealth: Temperance, the miſtres of modeſtic,chaſtitie, 


ſobrietie, and vigilancie, and of all order and mediocritic 
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great — holie things 
very 


by all actions are directed according to dutie, as we ſhall 
ſpeake particularly therof heeraſter. In the meane while let 


us enter into the examples of the ancients, and ſee how ex- 
actly and. in obſerved all points 
ſing rather 


And firſt, — the Examples of the 
firſt point of dutie naturally in the ſoules of the ng e an 
greateſt infidels, which is to acknowledge ſome divinitie, vice of their 
me ire ys cnn racer ot 
- ancient pagans preciſely obſerve their pa 

niſme, even to the ſacrificing and cheerefull offering up of 
their own children to their gods, as we read of the Cartha- 
inians ? What ſay I. their children ? yea oftentimes them- 
clves, whereof Cala an Indian Gymnoſophiſt ſerveth for? | 
a witnes, who ſceing himſelfe olde, after he had offered ſa- 
crifice to the gods, bad eMlexander the Great farewell, with 
vhom he came to Babylon, and 2 ma . 

111 


his other friends. Then lying along (according to the cu» 
ſtome of his countrie) upon alittle pile of wood, which he 
had prepared for that purpoſe, he cauſed fire to be put unto 
ir, and ſo burned fe for a burnt- offering to his gods, 
not ſtirring at all, but continuing with ſuch a woonderfull 
conſtancie, that Alexander, who was preſent , confeſſed 
himſelfe to be vanquiſhed of him in greatnes of hart, and 
magnanimitie of courage. Who will not admire the ſtrict 
obſervation of the ancient religion of tho Egyptians, Grz- 
cians, and Romans, mooved with a defire of yeelding the 
dutie of their being to the honor of a divine nature? But 
for ſhortnes ſake, and not to wander far from the ſubject 
._ of our aſſemblic, I paſſe it over with ſilence. Heere I will 
Thezeale of the Onely alledge one notable example of the lewes, who were 
Jewesrotheir mote zealous profeſſors of their law, than ever were any 
people. Caixea Romane emperor, ſent Perronixa into Syria 
with commandement to make war with the lewes, if they 
would not receive his image into their temple. Which when 
they refuſed to do, Petronixe ſaid unto them, that then be- 
like they would fight againſt Cæſæ, not weighing his welth, 
or their owne weaknes and unabilitie. We will not fight 
(quoth they) but had tather die than turne from the lawes 
of our God. And foorthwith caſting themſelves on the 
ground, and offering their throtes, they ſaid, that they were 
— — 2 re- 
porteth it remained pace of fortie daies, let- 
ting ſlip 22 which then was, of ſowing their grounds. 
Which cauſed Petromius to defer the executiõ of his charge, 
and to ſend. the declaration of theſe things unto C2ſar, 
whoſe death rid the Iewes out of danger. Now we are to 
conſider with what burning affeQion the ancients imbra- 
ced common benefit and ſafetie, ſeeking to proſit all men, 
according to the true dutie of a good man, but eſpecially 
their countrie, in whoſe ſervice they thought it great hap- 
pines to loſe their lives. For truly beſides the ſweet affecti- 
on, which nature hath imprinted in our harts towards our 
countrie, and the conformitie of humors, vhich common- 
ly is found in our bodies with that heaven and aire where 
we have our firſt breathing, which ſeemeth to be a mutual. 


and 
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and naturall obligation, the reaſon of all humane right, and 


conſci- 


the religion of divine equitie, beſides the dutie 
ence, binde all 


one of his friends, ho was come to give him thanks for de- 
ending him in judgement from a falſe accuſation, that he 
was to thanke the Common wealth, for whoſe love only 
he did, ſpake, and counſelled all things. This alſo made him 
to undertake the ſure for the office of Tribuneſhip of the 
ople, that he might reſiſt the faction of Pompey; by whom 
he ſaw CMerellu (er on worke to ſue and ſeeke for the ſame 
office, for the aſſurance of his affaires and ſtreungthening of ,oo1mmn 
his league. Now is the time (quoth Cats to his — | 
wherein I muſt imploy and beſtow the power of ſuch an of- 
fice,and of ſo great authoritie, as a trong medicine, in time 
convenient, and upon neceſſarie cauſes, and either over- 
come, or die honorably in the defence of common liber- 
tie. Solikewiſe he oppoſed himſelfe as much as he could, 
againſt all noveltics and alteration of affaires betweene 
Ceſar and Pompey. And when the ſelfe-ſame Pompey, bein 
deſirous to win him to himſelte, ſought to bring it to pa 
by alliance, and thereupon demanded two of his neeces in 
marriage, one for himſelſe, and the other for his ſonne': Ca- 
to, without any longer deliberation, anſwered him preſent- 
ly (as being netled) that caried backe the meſſage, that he 
returne to Pompey and tell him, that Cato was not to 
be taken by the meanes of women. Which was not bicauſe 
he would not have him eſteeme greatly of his friendſhip, 
which he ſhould alwaies find in him to be more ſure &cer- 
taine than any alliance by marriage; ſotharhe only ſought 
afterand did things honeſt and juſt, but at this time hee 
would not give hoſtages at Pompeies pleaſure againſt the 
Commonwealth. Afrerward the affaires of Rome being 
brought to ſuch neceſſitie through corruption of monie, 
dad by unlawful and forceable means in procuring publike 
places of authoritie, many Senators being of opinion, that 
Pompey. 


In aha eee 


ce. 
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Pompey was to be choſen ſole and onely Conſul : Cato alſo 
was of the ſame minde, ſaying, that men ought to chooſe a 
leſſe evill to meete with and to redrefle greater miſchicfes ; 
and that it were Better willingly to bring in a kind of mo- 
narchie, than to defer it ſo long, untill the iſſue of preſent 
ſeditions ſhould by force and conſtraint eſtabliſh one. And 
it may be (quoth he) that Pompey will have a longing defire 
to preſerve theCommon-wealth, when he ſhall ſee, that it 
is ſo Boy — — ano his 33 : — 
lection being 4 and ratiſied, Powpey ſent to ſeeke 
Cato, and having hartily thanked him for that honor, which 
he had done him, requeſted him to be a daily aſſiſtant and 
Counſellot unto him in his office. To vhom this grave man 
made anſwer, that he did never oppoſe himſelfe heertofore 
againſt him for any ill will he bare him, neither gave this 
-laſt counſell for any good he meant towards him, but all 
for the good and profit of the Common · wealth. And as 
touching his private and particular affaires, he ſaid, he 
would give him the beſt counſell he could , whenſoever he 
asked his adviſe : but for publike matters, he would alwaics 
ſpeake what he thought were beſt, although he never asked 
. Him anie thing. — 1 behave himſelfe . * 

time as 4 citizen as an upright and juſt man, 
in ſpeaking for the truth, and — void of corrupti- 
on. CMetelbu a Senator of Rome left us a notable teſtimo- 
nie, that he eſteemed of Datir, as of a ſacred and inviolable 
thing, when he would not ſweare to the people to obſerve 
and keepe that, which was to be ordained and eſtabliſhed 
concerning a law put up by one of the Tribunes againſt all 
right and equitie, notwi ding that the Conſul with 
the reſt of the Senators through conſtraint and feare,which 
they had of the people, had ſworne unto it, and given their 
iſe. Then Metelles departing from the aſſemblie, 
| ſaid, that it was too eaſie a matter to do ill, as alſo a com- 
mon thing to do well where no danger is, but to do well 


/ | ben perill js certaine and ſure, that vas the proper dutie 


baniſhed, and making light account of the matter, he uſed 
theſe or the like ſpeeches : When things nende. 
N 75 a 


of an honorable and vertuous man. For this cauſe being 
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the people ing them of their error, will call me backe 
e: but it theaffaices continue ſtill in the ſame Rare, 
wherein now are, it will be beſt for a man to keepe him- 
ſelfe a far off. Lycurg 
cedzmonians fained that he had ſome thing elſe whereof 
to take counſell with Apollo concerning their eſtate, and 
therefote at his departure from Lacedæmon to go to Del- 
phos, he cauſed his citizens to ſweare and promiſe, that 
they would keepe his lawes inviolably untill his returne, 
either dead or alive. This done he went to the lle of Can- 
die, where he remained in perpetuall and voluntarie baniſh- 
ment, and commanded that after his death, the aſhes of his 
bodie, being burnt ſhould be caſt into the winde, that by 
this meanes the Lacedzmonians might never be abſolved 
of their oth, but that his countrie might alwaies receive the 
fruit of his labors, for deſire w he had freely forſaken 
it altogither. Narciu Otho the e 
him a more woonderfull example of the great love he bare 
towards his countrie, forthe benefit whereof he died wil- 
lingly. For after he had loſt a battell againſt Vella and Ce- 
cima, fighting for the empire, he was ſolicited by the reſt 
of his armie, which was yet of great ſtrength, to trie fortune 
once againe, and to uſe them and their perſons as long as 
they had one drop of blood, and life in their bodies. And 
at the ſame time a ſimple ſoldier , having a ſword in his 


companions 

therewithall he flue himſelfe before him. Then Ocho caſting 
his cies all about, ſpake unto them in this ſort : I account 
this day more happic to me (Companions ) than that other 
wherein ye did chooſe and pronounce me your emperor, 
beholdingyou ſo well affected in my behalfe, and receiving 
ſuch honor fr6 you with ſo great a demonſtration of friend- 
ſhip. And if I have beene woorthie to hold the ire of 
Rome b your election, I muſt now ſhew it, in not * 
m life for the good and ſafetie of my countrie. I knowe 
vell that the victorie is not yet wholy mine enimies 3 and 
bave received newes of ſuch and ſuch forces which hee 
named particularly unto them) that ate readie to joine 


with 


w after his lawes were given to the La- Lycnrgus, 


mperor hath left behinde Marcus Oslo. 


hand, ſpake thus unto him: Knowe, O Ceſar, that all my The couragions 
ions are determined to die thus for thy ſake, and . . foul 
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a notable ex- 
againſt 
— war, 


_ againſt a Hannibal, or a 


„ 


cod r. 
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with us. The Senate is on our ſide, and the wives & children 
CONE But what? This waris not 
or againſt the 
that we ſhould fight for the n of Icalie, but it is a. 
— 2 2 themſelves: ſo that in this war both the 
conqueror and conquered ſhal oftend and hurt their coun- 
trie, bicauſe, . ſerveth for the benefit of him that 
overcommeth, turneth to the dammage of the Common- 
welth. Beleeve me. l know bettet how to die than to raigne, 
eſpecially cõſidering that I ſhall nor ſo much proſit the Ro- 
mans, although in 9 end I ſhould remaine the ſtronger, as 
now I can by ificing my life for the peace, union, & con- 
cord of my countrimen. This done, — tooke order for the 
Senators and others of his armie to retire and ſave them- 
ſelves: and ſaid to a of his whom he had adopted, 
I en my e the laſt admonition which 1 
can givet ro ogither, nor yet to it too 
much in thy mem eee was 
emperor. Then laying him dove to reſt, the next morning 
rry ear . his ſword, and the point therot 
bot ig hands — fell upõ the top 
of ir, without ſhewing any other token or feeling of griefe, 
and ſo died, being only ſeven and thirtie yeers of age. Codrm 
kin of Arhens did no lefſefor his countrie; For un- 
derſiood,char the Oracle had and aſſured the vic- 
torie to the Thracians, who were enimies tothe Athenians, 
if they ſaved their king alive, he went into their campe dil- 
guiſed like a handicrafts man, and flue one of their men, 
whereupon he was preſently ſlaine of others, not being 
knowen what he was. and thus were the Thracians depri- 
ved of the hope of victorie, which before they accounted 
certaine, and in a maner of the Athenians. Marcin 
Curnus a knight of Rome, ho being Conſul wan a notable 
barrel agaiuſt the Cymbrians, threw himſelfe headlong in- 
to a deepe gulfe, which was made in the midſt of Rome by 
an earthquake, and which had greatly dam the citie. 
Thereaſont himſorodo was, bicauſe the Soothſai- 
ers had given our, CT not be paciti-d and 
wards the citic os gulfe had . 


—5— of which ——— — 
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a man alive. Curtius being deſirous to 
ä —— —ͤ deere — 
this 0 it came to 
cloſed up to the great aſtoniſhment of — Im av 
ſhall we thinke that theſe , — AORILIES 
ſer before our cics , who have frelic offered mer haas de tor 
the ſafetie of manie,and choſe rathet to undertake a 
than to turne aſide in any thing from that — 
to be the dutie of — man, how (Iſaie) ſhall we 
think that they would have fainted or the 


e the benefite 


inticements honor, grace, favor, the 
grearnes of their — —ͤ— 
of right and juſtice, have beene weakened ? But ho- 
3 our diſcourſes will furniſh us with 


teſtimonies both of this and of all the other 
——— 
dase beene ſome hat too in the examples 
alreadie alledged, we will conclude our preſent matter with 
— 4 — that unto what eſtate, qualitie or 
ſoever men are called , they 
—— — — 


— rg the holie Scriptures, and in the precepts pe bes, 


philoſophers, to this end, that 


——.——5 firſt of all give 


— and the then be beneficiall, h 


his creatures. Theſe graces we ,bythe 
blefingoE God, — 
and flow from this generall vertue and 


babes 


** namelie, of Prudence, Temper 


— 


they onghttopropound ſcar- 2 * 
good life conformable thereunto, lich are left unde us Bae — ng 


. 1 — 
hir. Of hr therefore wearetolecke for true Prudence,ane. 
to all our actions, but we mult hate 
li 2 ep 3 RP TY hear? 
Cicero (ooh. Morcoer Como ere man cawbe pre 
1 but he muſt be 
f Serra, AU ANA. — Sereertaoght wa 


know and markethis heavenly prudence, 
. ———. — — 
1 —— 2 
= dence is the general vertu, and guide of morall ver- 
| ties, and that wherin our ſeveraigne good, and of 
—— . — Mer a diſ- 


courſe more eee 


AAN. All the life of men expreſſing a woorthie ende 
of en 
ag that the thoughts of all mortall men are unſta· 
. uncertaine, fouls, and catdovns 
the affections thereof oppreſſe the ſoule, ne 
tit loden —— — they lift e oor — — 


ch * 


— 
and 


bad, chat.which.is profees. 
contratie, to the end he may ſhun the one and 


other. This is that which Aniee faith, that 
conſult and to 
vertue comman · 
— 
| cannot change the wil in 2 2 | 
1 follow the knowen good, or 1 
1 deat in wicked men indued with know But Pru· 


dence is a — — from that true ſunne, which 
doth f . ———— ry 
(faith Bias one of the Sages 
e ——— — 2 
2 us to N i 
— — 1 — 


n 
nation 
he, Moral 
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por 7 ai le valiant 
em The ea 'by his geateſt evemieg, 
healthful — ple” of the. prudent is alwaies. 
are-not without ſome Hisquips, bis laughrers;his ſpores, 
tocorre@ and x kult, having in them a certain 
— moove thoſe that do amiſſe. He _—_ 
3 71 Zam thing lightly, but is a ſevere exa- Her ace 


guided bypm 3 Sec rares ; 


| 5, 0s 
to marke what woonder- 

© bach Foe ae 
woortbieſt 
© them to paſſe more _ 
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that the Grzcian ſhould be knowne 
cl and diſcerned 
Barbarian by vice, accounting all —— 
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ſo he gave pr — 


Cicero: 


Czſar noted 
two faults iu 


Pompey. 


£3 


1 The loſſe of a 
i | wr ns ſlew him: whereu 
129 ee ee 


oba 


diſcomfited three millions of men. The commentaries 


hich he wrote declare ſufficiently that his one 
peri wrou ghtmoreexploirs than all his wer PEN oye | 


—— 
berweene du 228 ſuch 
that comming out of 2 re be fide himſelf 


all Italie in three· ſcore daies, without anyeffuſion of bloud, 
and drove av ay his enimie. And Cicers, who (as ſome ſaie) 
conſpired his death, in an — ow a Was ror pr: 
| prudence, and of incredit 

dence ; whereby e. 
tet were the cauſe . nan 7785 
ter of their armies, wherein Ceſ@ 5 
e d the woorſt And when rpm ite -nq 
ſued him nor, bur 3 Ee, 


quite overthrowne, veneers Ny 
ing ranged in battell to ſtand ſtill in their þ 
attend their enimies. Then Ceſar 
* — * iu the 
the onſet, which is as a 
— the heate of 
forward worketh in them. 


unto them in the 
which this 


banes, to ſaje to his men, 1 
for the multitude ofheirenimies, ele 1 

inſt Epaminonday none and pru- 
1 and the eauſe of victotie. And 
therefore if they could beate him downe, they ſhould un- 
doubrediy have the reſt ar their devotion. Asindeede it 


came to paſſe in that battell which red cot 


wherin the Lac 
. branes, 


—— 
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Ageflars, Nowe if in warfare prudence beareth ſuch a | 


ſtroke, whodoubrerh but that in civill and politike govern- 
ment ſhe is as neceſſarie or rather more? Divine Plato in 
his booke of a common-wealth ſaith, that if a man would 
do notable acts woorthie of praiſe in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the common-wealth , he muſt have prudence and 
juſtice, followed of power and fortune. But we may further 
ſaie, that onely prudence hath ſet aloft and preſerved manie 
gteat eſtates from ruine and ſubverſion. The Athenians be- 
ing divided and banded into three contrarie parts and fac- 
tions, Solon being vetie prudent and wiſe , would not joine 
himſelfe to any of them, but kept himſelfe indifferent to all, 
* praiſing and ſpeaking whatſoever he could deviſe tojoine 
and reconcile them togither againe. Wherein he behaved 
himſelfe ſo well, that being choſen by them all for the one- 
Le pacifier and reformer of their eſtate, he placed it in grea- 
ter glorie than ever it was in before, by his prudent & wiſe 
lawes which were received as inviolable. The prudence of 
Lyeurgus, the reformer and law-maker of the Lacedemoni- 
ans, was the cauſe of the maintenance of their eſtate above 
five hundred yeeres, ſo that it was the chiefeſt in all Græcia 
both for glory & excellencie of government, from whence 
they fell notuntill ſuch timeas cheywholie thoſe 
ordinances and lawes which he left t A pru- 

it man alwaies giveth good counſaile, and uttereth the 
lame freelie, being alſo a good and willing helpe to inno- 
cencie. Phocion ſpeaking his minde one day in the counſell 
chamber of the Athenians, againſt the enterpriſing of a 
cerraine war, and ſeeing that his advice ſo greatlie diſplea- 
{ed them, that they would not give him leave to utter his 


minde, he ſpake freelie unto them in this maner : Yee may 


peradventure ( O Athenians ) force mee todo that which 
onghrnotto be done, but yee can not conſtraine me to 
ſpeake anie thing contrary to my opinion that ought not to 
be ſpoken or counſailed. e da. knowing the innocen- 
de of a poore woman drawne into judgement with dan- 


plate: 


—_ 


pn 
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Phocion. 


— — 


het being overthrowne, ſaved hir by his great prudence. nge 


two ſtrangers having given hir a * ſumme of mo. 


dey to keep, wich this condition, that ſhe ſhould not reſtore oe wen 


I th - __ 


— 


it to the one except the other were alſo preſent, within a 
| while after one of them came verie ſorrowfull faining that 


his companion was dead, and bringing ſome counterfeit 


How a prudent theopghtnotto.give it to the one without the other. The 
beoehir by bis profite which a t man draweth from his enimies is 
bona in this, that he knowerh.and taketh them for ſpies, for en- 
viers at his life, and joint-laborers with him for honor and 
glorie : whereupon he is the more carefull that his dooings 
may bee blameles. And to this purpoſe N anſwered 
viſelie to one, vho demanded how he might be ayenged on 
his enimie: By making thy ſelfe (quoth hee) a vertuous and 
man. - Moſt ſiniſter accidents likewiſe turne to the 
of a prudent man. For being long time before 
* agen wc the woorſt that happen confirme 
m furthet in the knowledge of the uncertaintie of hu- 
mane things, and lift him up ſo much the more to the con- 
templation of heavenlie things, that he may deſire nothing 
but the bleſſed immortalitie of the ſoule. Ararageras hea- 
ring newes of his ſonnes death, ſaid nothing but this, that 
he knew he had begotten him a morrall creature, The fore- 
ſight of prudence maketh it alſo to be greatlie admired, 
Marcus Cato, when he ſaw that Pompey joined himſelſe in 
league with Cæſar, told him, that he did put Cefars yoke up- 
| on his owne necke, which then he perceived not, but that 
4 ſhortlie it would weigh heavie upon him, and then ſhould 
6 hee finde himſelfe taken and tied, A prudent man is not 
amazed through ſeate either of blame or of falſe accula- 
tion, but alwaies goeth with his head upright, truſting to 
-" - his innocencic, and to his owne vertue. Scipio eAfricans 
'} >©1Y'® » being accuſed of many things by the Tribunes of the peo- 
Arie ar ple, anſwered nothing tothe crimes laide againſt him, but 
onely ſaid thus: In ſuch a day as this eee —— 
| PTA i art 


— 


PET 


a. te 


= 
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and Hanniball, and therefore I am now going 


107 


to | 
the capitoll to ſacrifice to Jupiter the beſt and greateſt God, of 5:po mn 
and to give him thanks for the victorie. In the meade while apf Scat 


if long to gainſt me in j nt, let tion. 
any man Ar yams tr ar judgemen 


him do it. After woe e SAD 

Ul being followed of bis friend | 

of — f— — 

a rarity ſo that in ſtead of condemning him, they 
him 


onelie anſwer: O yee Romanes, Varius affitmeth this crime 
laide againſt me to be true, and Scam denieth it: whom 
will yee rather beleeve ? By this wiſe and couragious an- 
ſwere hee made the accuſation of none effect, bicauſe his 
honeſtie was well knowne to everie one. The converſation, 
aſſemblies, laughters, quips, and paſtimes of prudent men 
are never without ſome profit. Plato in his booke intituled 
Convivinm, that is, a feaſt, diſcourſerh of the laſt ende of 
mens actions, and of the ſoveraigne and chieſe good of 
man, but yet in verie familiar ſpeeches, by certaine exam- 
ples, and pleaſant fictions, and deviſes fit for the time and 
place, and not with ſerious and grave words, as he uſeth to 
do in his other writings. Moreover, learned deviſes are the 
and delights of wiſe men, ho account all other 
mes vaine and unbeſeeming them, and as hinderances 
and lets rather of their pleaſure, than occaſions of any re- 
creation. Notwithſtanding, wiſclic applieng themſelves to 
places and perſons, they can in their ſerious diſcourſes in- 
termingle ſome .honeſt paſtimes, —_— not altogither 
vithout profite. As Plato in his foreſaide feaſt intetlaceth 
certaine comicall ſpeeches of love, howbeit all the reſt of 
the ſuppet there was nothing but wiſe diſcourſes of Philo- 
ſophie. A Lacedemonian being asked of a certaine matter 
by an other, anſwered cleane contrarie tothe truth. And 


vhen the other tolde him that he lied, behold (quoth he 


againe) what a foole thou art to aske me that, which thou 
noweſt well ynough. er in a great aſſemblie of peo- 
| ie going backward, and ſeeing that everie one 


"nf I ity 


r SR aces 
— 


in a maner to triumph againe. Emilius Scauu Emilini C- 
being alſo accuſed of a certaine crime by Yaris , made this . ; 


JPlato 


The ſports of 
Pa- prudent men. 


Plats : 


full of dodring | 


NY 


Progen | 


— 


to 8 


tc 1 v bz 


A prudent man 
not over - 


lightly beleeve 
thing, 


Zeno 


examineth the ſpeech: by it ſelfe : ſo far is he from 
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to mocłe him for going backward. when he walked, wher- 
they did ſo all their lite time. And as oa a time 

abel pr 19r cg for his ſupper, he ſaid un- 
to him: If thou didſt know ( ) how to obey kings, 
and to-ſeeke them gow nts not waſh coleworts. 
And thou (quoth he) if thou kneweſt how to 
waſh coleworts, — ae ren kings, but liveat 


de loſe ical — a man drawe out 


— jeſtes ? Further, a pru · 
— ne ver bel —— burlateth 
aſide all reputation and credic of that ſſ 


ant or naughtie fellow. eee 
deve gene. but (as Zens ſaide) 


credit to ani 
dazeled with fine and e 


* - — his ſpeech 2 — — 

and reaſon, that ſo he may trut 

take order thereafter, — 9 4 to this 
rpoſe might be alledged of the great — ran hath 


— the thecredulitic and light beliefe of magiſtrats, go- 
yernors, and heads of monarchies and nations. Alas, our 


poote France hath but too great nce thereof to hir 
confuſion and deſtruction. But this matter may offer it 
ſelfe heerafter to be more — an alſo reher ek. 


fects of Prudence, which Ihle briefelie touched. In the 
meane while we will concladegthat Prudenceis an excellent 


gift of God, that it is 
vertues, 


and light of all the morall 
from hence all good and nob actions have their 
being and beginning, and that without it a man can do 


nothing thar is excellent and praiſe- woorthy. 
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wart . gnorauce, 
of Le 85 IT, — 


r = 


| 


and of Malice and Subrtiltie, - | Io9 
we ſee the bodie ſub jedt to fight, is not man, but that the one - How none can 
— hn —— ry rr your wary ny 
called man, and that wberby we live, and for which we ought to lrve, 

it is out of doubt, that none can hurt our ſoules but our 

ſelves, —— knives wherewith we hurt our ſoules are either 
want of prudenec or malice,which are as pernĩitious things, 
as can come to man, ſeeing by them he — 
and offences whatſoever , and by them hurteth himſelfe 
onelie, when as oftentimes he thinketh to offend another. 
As then in our former diſcourſe we have ſcene the laudable 
effects of Vertue and Prudence, ſo let us now conſider my 
* of the dangerous fruits of theſe two vices, 
which are altogither contrarie unto it. 

Acutr os. If the blinde lead the blinde both will fall 
into the pit: and he that knoweth his maſters will, and doth 
it not, ſhall be much more chaſticed than the ignorant. So 
that both wantof prudence and malice are two plagues in 
the ſoule greatly to be feared : and therefore B faith, Be Ba 
A's & R. Herillw the Chalcedonian affirmed, that ſcience ey 1 /[,,5 | 

vas the ſoveraigne good. But we fee contrariwiſe many ex · | 

cellent men for skill and doctrine, wholive moſtwickedlie. 

do that in my opinion if it be not accompanied with vertu- 

ous deeds, it ought rather to be called the chiefeſt evill : for- 

aſmuch as he that ſinneth through ignorance, is more ex- 

euſable than the malitious,who ſinneth wittinglie. And for yermou: 885 

deſence of my ſaieng, beſides the authoritic of the Scrip- m pl. 

ture, I have Plato, w ho ſaith, that ſcience without the know - knowledge. | 

ledge and practiſe of that which is good, is very pernitious. | 

But let us harken to Au AN A, who will diſcourſe unto | 

us more at large of theſe two vices, want of diſcretion, . | 

and malice or ſubtiltie. 1 
An an A. All vertue being in the midſt of two vices, the 

one of them is cleane contrarie unto it, and the other being 

note dangerous, ſeeketh to cover it ſelfe with hir name, 

and it is called of the philoſopher a falſe follower of ver- 

we. Fot this cauſe they placed want of prudence, which 

Ein the defect, at the right hand of prudence: and at » 

the hand, malice or craft,which is the exceſſe, & cauſeth 

| 4 


872 nr 


N 
* 


a man to ſinne, not h ignorance, but by deceite and 
ſubtiltie, and that under the name of prudence. Firſt then 
. — proceedin and of 

effects thereof in the ſoule. Vns —5— 5 


or rather being the ſame thing that ignorance 


a man (s Ariftorle ſaith) eo Jadge e thingy) to de- 
— woorſe ,-not eee Seit oel 
preſent good things, but to conceive ill of thoſe things 
that are good and honeſt in mans life. And as 
is the knowledge of that which ought to be done or left 
undone, fo uns kilfulnes is the ignorance of thoſe ſelfe 
ſame things, and is alwaies followed of incontinencie, of 
want of civilitie, and of Briefely want of pru 
dence is ſo contagious and peſtilent a thing Vin the als 
of man, that all other —1— of the ſpin wherwithall 
it is commonly moleſted, and all evill actions to pro- 
ceed from the ſame. And . er 
ther God can be truelie honored and ſerved, nor vice avoi- 
ded, nor any action, either publike or can be order- 
ly and according to dutie executed. — e9en 
eaſed ſight cannot behold the light of the ſunne, — K 
skilfull ſoule cannot know the truth. Unskilfulnes cauſe 
. à man to fall into ſeveritie, "ods ho ee 
ſtice. If he would be liberall, he becommeth prodigall. If he 
thinketh to avoide ſuperfluitie, he falleth into coyetouſnes. 
If he have any apprehenſionofche divine nature, he conſu- 
meth his ſoule with a confuſed feare through jon. 
If his mind cannot conceive that there is a moſt ie and 
bleſſed nature, foorthwith he judgeth that there is none at 
all: and thus guided by ignorance all his deſires and incli- 
nations tend to wretchednes and miſerie. Moreover, Plato 


- © ſaith, that ignorance taketh awaie the fight of the minde 


from choſe that are tainted therewith, as blindnes raketh 
away the ſight of corporall cies from thoſe that lacke their 
ſight. And further he teſtiſieth, that the ignorantminde is 
vile and wretched , and that it is more expedient not to 
live at all, than to live in ignorance. But if we give credit t 
- Cicero, lie onely liveth indeed and poſſeſſeth a ſoule, who · et- 


1 to ſome good matter, a, 


f and of Malice and Subtiltie. . 
by ſome notable fact, or by ſome good arr. It is good ( ſaith 
Socrates) to leave off altogither the uſe of that thing where» 
of wehaveno skill to uſe ĩt well. And ſo fox thoſe that know 
not how to uſe their cies, cares, and whole bodie, it were 
more profitable neither to ſee, heare, or helpe themſelves 
anic waic with their bodie. In like manerit were better for 
him that knoweth not how to uſe his ſoule, to have none ar 
all, than to live. And if be muſt needs live, being borne, he 
N the eſtate of a ſlave than of a freeman. 
The ſpeech of this wiſe philoſopher expoundeth it ſelfe ſuf- 
ficientlie , astending to none other end than to give us to 
underſtand,that it is not to be, yea never to have bin 
borne, than through ignorance to follow vice: and further, 
that it is more dangerous when a man may freely do ſo 


without feare of anie greater than himſelfe. For as droon- 
kennes 


th rage and madnes , ſo ( ſaith Ariftetle) Avis Fo 4 
| joined with power begetteth i ic and fu · 
rie. And it is all one ( as Plato ſaith) to place an ignorant 
man in authoritie, as to laie a great burden upon the ſhoul- 
ders of a man halfe dead through weaknes, 8 | 
mo me judge an ignorant man to be, I vill not 
» like an image or blocke of wood, but in a maner no- | 
r brute beaſts. This cauſed the ancients —, ._ _ ,q | 
to ule this ſaieng : that Everie man wa evil. And Te- All ignorane | 
- rence going yet further ſaith, that The earth beareth no- men are evil, | 
thing woorſe than an ignorant man. And in truth what mif- = 
n ee ſee to come of ignorance ? If a man be of The _—. 
a meane or baſe eſtate, ĩt maketh him good for nothing, Auch & poore, 
fearefull, ſuperſtitious, unprofitable, needie, uncivill, ſloth- 
full, and unfit to everie good thing. If he be mightie and 
rich, beſides that he may fall into the ſaid miſeries through 
the ſame imperfection, he will ſo much the ſooner become 
arogant, cruell, raſh, talkative, eovetous, unconſtant, given 
to voluptuouſnes, and unj iſt. In a word, the more meanes 
hee ſhall have to exerciſe vices, the richer in them will he 
grow to be through ignorance: & ſo not being able to go- 
2 himflfe, he muſt ue ds be unwoorthy to intermeddle 
ackicher in politicall ot Oeconomicall government. It an 
got man poſſeſſe anie great benefit or felicitie, he can 
never 


e 
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never know ſo much, before he hath loſt it again. Moreover, 
EY —7 e 2 _ 8 his 
rofite of anie counſell, bicauſe of t umption 
of his opinion, which hee alwaies thinketh better 
9 than anie other: yea he ſuppoſeth that nothing can be well 
5 done except he put to his helping hand. For ( as Aenander 
11 'M enandaſaith) nothing is ſo raſh as ignorance. And the more that an 
1 | ignorant man is lift up unto ſome excellencie of dignitie or 
= s, the more unſufferable he is, as one that eth 
not how to uſe them : ſo that he is puffed up with pride a- 
bove meaſure, and not content with his eſtate, but driven 
with ambition, hee preſumeth oftentimes to undertake 
things againſt all and equitie. And contrariwiſe if 
fortune. change, he abaſeth himſelfe out of meaſure, ſhew- 
ing nothing but abjection of minde, inconſtancie and im- 
patiencie, and that with ſo great trouble and diſqui 
1 is wholie beſides himſelf. Now 
are but ſmall fruits of ce, namelie, to make a 
man im nate : to cauſe him to ſtaie another that hath 
great affaires, ſaieng, that he hath manie things to com- 
municate unto him, when/in truth they will do him but 
ſmall pleaſure : ro defire one that hath loſt his ſuite to be- 
ſtow a dinner upon him, promiſing to tell him awaie how 
he may recover it againe : to ſpeake ill of women, when he 
is invited to w , or in their companie : to requeſt 
him to walke that hath alreadie gone a great waie : when he 
ſeeth a thing ſold ro bring a chapman to the , who 
would have given a great more for it: to te one 
thing oftentimes : to ſhew himſelſe readie to do that which 
a man would not have him to do, and yet dare not well de- 
nie it him: to woonder at all things, and to ſpeake all in 
a word, an 2 man is alwaies _ all - 
affaires uncivill and impertinent. examples 
foreſaid effects are but too familiar amongſt us. And firſt 
concerning theſe of ſmall and meane eſtate and condition, 
how manie millions of men have there beene in the ages 
paſt, and do live yet among us, whole life beingignor”” 
of evetie good cauſe and reaſon, is not much ꝑuli © ginall 
many things worſethanthat of brute beaſts?'TÞ ® 


offomanyerors fooliſh opinioris, and i 


En 


that the — chem exerciſe baſe handy- 
crafts, nor defirous to learne further: — fone 


being 
I lead a ſervile and contemprible life, erm. their bodies 
13 ſubjection to the luſts and wicked deſires of 
others remaine idle and unprofitable, 
— bar noun ten ——— — 1 
a ignorance * ves of all 
& eternall felicitie. Now albeit theſe poor men, who 
e no great meanes to execute their wicked deſires, may 
after a ſort ſeem tolerable and excuſable to mans judge- 
ment, bicauſe their ignorance doth not greatly hurt anie 
but themſelves, yet it falleth out far w with thoſe that 
e wealth at v il, and authoritie to command eee aer 
how to uſe 33 eee ee. 

deeds, e them to all vice, diflolutenes, pleaſure 
for the molt part they caſt themſelves headlong 
and Atheiſme, bicauſe they neuer had true 
of the perfect divinitie, nor yet conſidered 
n of his works both in heaven and earth. O 


it did. A thouſand millions of Pagans and heathens conſi- thee 


vens, neither any 
mooving of the ſtars, nor in the ſeaſons of the yeere, nor 
9 not in the courſe of the ſunne about 
the earth, which cauſeth the day and the night, no not in 
— ove crea- 

es, | fruits, fora 
and wor- 


adored with — — 1 
| | — — 
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160 IT The ſpring of 

through the midſt of their \ bicauſe allerrors, 
no true — of the end of their being, nor 
will — From thence it commeth, 


I 's 


the 
= this our age more than ever 1; The reabos 


dering that there was nothing to be miſliked inthe hea- 
diſorder, niliked inch hes ene 


— 0 
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* n | 


| a Lori one N 
Nicias feared | | 


an eclipſe of 
the moone. 


to death, beſides 
and Domitien into ſuch pride 
ſought to be worſhipped in ſtead of 
were the cauſe of the death and deſtruction of more 


devotion, acc | an aff 


beſreming et 

querorcoud norabide them, but 

poore ignorãt man as thou 

ing fortune accuſe thy ſelfein-this ſort to be the 

this ill ſucceſſe that is befallen thee, —— 

deſeryedſt that honor, which thou haſt had heertofore, .. 

cauſe oſ thy baſe minde within thee, which hath made the 

an un adverſaric of the Romans ? And truly a man 

cannot juſtly be called through the benefit of fortune, but 

by knowing how to uſe hit well and wiſely both in proſpe- 

rity & adverſitie. As foranignorantand | 

the higher that fortune lifteth him up in great eſtate where 

he ſhall be viewed of many, ſo much the more 

reth,deſcrieth and diſhonoreth him. | 

riches are no more able — — 

fellow, than povertie can abate and rn wt 

rage of a noble bart. woe ary ns gan 

| — the pernicious effects that 

wrought in the ſoule 

come in more fitly, when we ſhall — of 
vices. Onely I ſaie heer with Plato, that arrogant ignorance 

-hathyow more than ever ſeazed upon the minds of men, 

aud filled them with evils, as being ; therooteand ſp of 

them: that ir perverteth all things, and cauſeth him t 

.. hircotaſteintheend a moſt bitter fruit. Now 


— — — . — 
it is an enimieto juſtice, . 
the overthrow therof. To this purpoſe Cicers ſaith, that the 


ee, craftier and ſubtileramanis, more he is to * 
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and hated, as one that hath loft all credite of goodnes. All 
knowledge ſeveted from juſtice ought rather to be called 
craft and malice than ſcience and prudence. Neither is-the 

onelie act of malice (as the ſame author ſaith)evill and wic- 
© ked, but alſo the deliberation thereof although it take no 
effect, yea the onely thought thereof is vile and deteſtable : 
ſo fat is it, that anie covering or cloake can excuſe a fault 
—.— of _— —_— — in — Verwons men 
all of concealing and hiding t m taken a- 
2 — 68 arnwonud men to ſeeke after ho- A 
neſt, not ſecret things. Moreover it is the propertie of a ma- 
licious man to chooſe h ifie and diſſimulation for his 
companions. Beſides he hath for his firſt author & father, 
Sathan, who by his ſubtiltie and crafrabuſed the ſimplici- seu the father 
tie of our firſt mother to the overthrow of all mankinde, 2fmalice and 
Amongſt manie we may note heer the example of Nere a Nero. 
moſt . eruell emperour, who being inſtructed from his youth 
that wiſe man Seneca his ſchoole-maſter, in the begi 
of his Empire — = bountifulnes 
and clemencie, that when he was to ſet his hande to the 
condemnation of one adjudged to die, he cried out & ſaid, 
Would to God I had no learning, then, ſhould I be excn © 
ſed from ſubſeribing to any mans death, Notwirhſtanding hr nale of 
vithina while after he diſcloſed his deteſtable impietie and Nero. 
erueltie, by putting to death his mother, his tutor, and a 
t number of honeſt men againſt all right and juſtice. 
he purpoſelie cauſed fire to be put into all quar- 
ters of Rome, forbidding under paine of death that anie 
ſhoald quench it, inſomuch that more then halfe the ci - 
tie was cleane conſumed. Afterward, to the end he might 
have ſome colour to perſecute the Chriſtians , he laid to 
their charge the kindling of the fire , & ſo put a great num- 
der of them to death. Tiberus alſo in the beginning of his bai 
nigne behaved himſelſe ſo viſelie, vertuouſlie and gentlie, | 
that he ſeemed to be ( ſaith S#etonins) a ſimple and plaine 
dtiꝛen. And yet ſoone after he became as deteſtable a ty- 
tant as ever was, for crueltie and filthy pleaſures, True it is 
thar one may attribute the cauſe of ſuch ſodaine alteration 
i tumors to the ſoveraigne authoritie and power of com- 
* K j liog, : - 


© 
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manding, which commonlie hath this propertie to make 
him that ſeemed good to become wicked: the humble to 
be arrogant: the pittifull, eruell: the valiant, a coward. But 
it is alwaies more likelie that a prince changing his nature 
ſo quickly (ms rao: . ry 0 na a 8 
a goodlic vizard upon his face, as | 
— Tiberius could behave himſelfe cunningly in that Tort. 
Now that we may profite by this diſcourſe , let us learne to 
be pradent and Nat as the Scripture th, eſchui 

1 ho damnable 4 — * ll — 

prudence ignotance, which procure mk 
and bodie, whereof a man may accuſe none but hi 
For ignorance ( ſaith; is a voluntarie — — 
And although the kne of and evill is moſt ne- 
ecſlarie of allothers, yet is it moſt eaſie. For the obtaining 


whereof, and a 5 


condemnation, w 

ſtruction: — therein that X of Plato, — ole 
muſt not be aſhamed tolearne, lea ſt we be hit in the 
teeth to our confuſion with that —— — 
yoong man whom he eſpied in a taverne, who being aſha- 
med to be ſeene there, ſpeedilie fled further into the ſame. 
The more thou runneſt inſquoth this wiſe man to hic) the 
— tha ern 5 Even ſo ve ſnall ne ver cure 
our ignorance by denieng or hiding it, but the wiſer wee 
ſee ke to be accounted, the more ignorant we ſhall remaioe: 
not unlike to poore men, who deſirous to ſcene 
rich, in the ende finde themſelves poorer than before, by 
reaſon of their vaine and fooliſhexpen ſes. But the i 

man that ſearcheth —.— and inquireth affer hi, 45 
ſhall be in ſome ſort eſteemed wiſe, and that i N he 
to be taken for an ar of his wit and 
contratiwiſe he that taketh himſelfe for a wiſe-man — 
preſumerh too much of his skill, falleth often into ſhame 
and diſhonor , bein ereprooved of manic. Therefore let us 


and miſt, I mean the inſtruments of our bodie, from which 

we ſhallnor be delivered untill we have put off this mortall 

to be clothed with that which is immortall in the enjoicng 

— — 
ing this lite, to learne and to in now 

the truth, which is an enimie to ignotance. 


Of fPeechand freaking. ci. 


Au A- Yaving ſ all this daie in diſcourſing of 
KN A. — — vices that ate contra- 
h rie unto it, I thinke that to finiſh this daies 
worke,we ſhall do well to take in hand againe, and to follow 
that which was too briefelie handled concerning the com- 
mendable effects of this vertue of prudence in the ſoule of a 


| wiſe man. This nolefſe in ſpeechthanin any o- 
; ——————— of the abundance of the 
; hart the mouth ſpeaketh. Bur it is a great vertue to ſpeake 
lietle and well. The diſcourſe of this matter I leave to you 


my companions. ſy 1 Pes 

| AR au. Surely the ſpeech of man is a divine worke, and 
of great admiration. And therefore we ought to account it 
ſacnledge to pollute and defile fo holie a 
and vile talke, A good man alwaies draweth good things 
out of the treaſure of his hart, & a 1 
Therefore I greatlie commend that ſaieng of Plarark,, 
Peech is a4 it were the nouriſhment of the ſoule , which us corrupred, 
andbecommeth odrous b the wickednes of men 
AcniTos. Hee that hath k 
man) ſpareth his words : even a foole 
peace is counted viſe, and he that ſt 


( faith the wiſe 
„ hen he holdeth his 


line his toong from evill, and his lips that they ſpeake no 
| 9 69700 Oy —— Aa 2 
—— — r 
Asa R. In — ———— we finde menti- 
on made nnn inter nall, 
"4 ij or 


Math. 13.35. 
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Pro x. . 
Ifany man long after life, and to ſee good — him xe · 1. pet. 3. 10. 
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| Adouble ſpeech or of the minde, called the divine guide : the other uttered 
in ſpeech, which is the of the conceits and 
thoughts of man. The end of the firſt is friendſnip towards 
a mans ſelſe. For reſpeRing onelie the marke of vertue, 
through the inſtructions cons o ee hiloſophie, it maketh a man 
to agiee alwaies with h it cauſeth him to c 
never, to repent him of nothing, it maketh h 
wes tull of love and of contentation "yes — 
caleth him of everie rebellious paſſion that diſobeieth 
' reaſon, of all contention betweene will and will, and of the 
contrarietie of diſcourſes. O rare excellencie, which flow- 
eth from wiſedome into the ſoules of bleſſed men ! The 
end of the other reaſon or uttered (| , is friendſhip to- 
wards others, which cauſeth us to ſpeake and teach whart- 
ſoever is fruitfull and profitable for everie one _ carieth 
with it great force . Of this 
heere to intreat, as of that which occupieth 5 
but even verie great amongſt the ſecrets of nature, and 
which ought to raviſh us into an admiration of his works 
who is author thereof. The philoſophers, diligent ſearchers 
out of the reaſon of all things, ſaie that ſpeech — rr 
aire; beaten and framed witharticulate and diſtin& ſound. 

Zut hoo ſoe yer it is framed , the reaſon thereof is harde to 
bee comprehended of humane ſence. And wee ought to 
bee ſo much the more deſirous to know for what cauſe it 
was given us, and to feare leaſt we make it unprofirable or 

oe. ee great, woonderfull, and divine a thing. 
ide that words were the ſhadow of 8 
Tbemiſtocies compared ſpeech to a rich cloth rapeſirie, 
figurcd and ſer foorth with ſtories, bieauſe that both in the 
one and the other thoſe things that are faſhioned and te- 
preſented are then ſeene when they are opened and diſplai- 
ed, and are not ſubject to neither bring anie de- 
light or contentation, vhen they are folded up and ha- 
den. When a wiſe man openerh his lips ( —— 
behold as it were in a temple, — — and 
images of the ſoule. Vertüe (ſaich arg f 8 no in- 
ſtrument ſo gratious or familiar as ſpeech mehr 
followed W ite cnc ad force, 0 
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woonderfully pricketh forward thoſe that heare us, cauſing 
them to give credite to our ſai and working in them a 


121 


deſire to reſemble us. And «chives ſaid verie well, that ite 


is not ſo neceſſarie, that the Orator and the Law ſhould a- 
gree in one and the ſame thing, as it is requiſite, that the 
life of a philoſopher ſhould be conformable and agreeable 
with this doctrine and ſpeech. Moreover a wiſeman ought 5:5 
to take everic word he ſpeakerh for a voluntarie and parti- 
cular law, laide 


prittle „ unconſtantlie uttered to obtaine 
by we ſee that all talke ought to have 


marke to aime at. This is that which «£7; 
—— we Nang Pe .- Gale 
ment, and bringeth er to lelt it: but if we 
F — 


underſtanding, it will fing us a ſon 
— — . — beer, 4 


—— ca 

then of greateſt price and value, when it hath leaſt droſſe 
in it: ſo a fewe words to comprehende great ſtore 

ol ſubſtantiall matter and inſtruction. Such was the ſpeech = 

of the ancient Grzcians; as the ſentences uttered by them 

doreſtifie : namelie, Know thy ſeife; Nothing too much, Noths 

—— — ſpeeches full of great 

profitable docttine.Whereupon this proverbe aroſe, Laco- of Liconicall 

nicall ſayings, that is, ſhort and ſententious, which reſemble eech. 

ſtreames running through a narrow ſtraight, where the 

vater Is ſo togither, that one cannot ſee through ir. 

And ſo truelie it was verie hard without skill and la- * 

bor to the depth of the ſence & underſtand- 

ing of their words, which were full of ſententious gravitie. 

And when they were to anſwere any . on 

aſodain al ſax ſpeech, their anſwers were 

rerie witrie and well contrived, their words very ſignificant 

md ſhoxr, having in them both — and grzvitie joined 

togither. As when Philip king of Macedonia wrote unto 

wem; that if he entred within Laconia, he would over- 

throw them tophie turvie: they wrote backe unto him oncly 

"9 jj . 


of vertue. 


reaſon fora foundation, and the love of our neighbor for a gapets 
woulde The foundation 


to be like gold, which is M 


this word, If. And another time, as Demetrius one of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, being 2 the ambaſſador which they ſent 
unto him, asked it he came alone from the Lacedzmonians 
to him, the ambaſſador made this onely anſwere, One to one, 
Pittacry uſed to ſaie, that a drie and thirſtic care muſt be wa- 
ſhed with a ſentence thatis good to drinke, and that —— 
ded upo1 caſon onely, is able to content and ſatisfie 
Notwithſtanding that we may the rather and 


A pretie ſaying 
of Pittacus. 


1 Furrpide 


ng well uttred 

ced calily.to-beleevethe good reaſons 
the delight that is joined withthem. / 
uttred fitlie, and with a good grace, 

2 47 other, bicauſe with the force of * 4 05 

, nature of the example, there is joined the vertue of 

us ing, But we muſt carefullie ayoide all ſubtiltie of ſpeech, a 

1 proud, ſuperfluous. be unprofitable talke, leaſt that be juſtlie 
1 Dhocion objected unto us, ee who 
8 laboured to perſwade the Athenians to warre by an elo- 
quent and verie loftie oration, Thy words (quoth he to 


DP Ofgraveand 
N eloquent ſpeech 


him) yoong man and my friend, may be compared to 
Cypres trees. For they are and tall, but beare no fruite 
woorth any thing. Gr elſe that may be © jected unto us, 
which Anitetle anſwered toa greatpleaderof cauſes, who 
at 2 ſentence w * | _—_— that were not 
ter — rg anie man having two legs can Ait 


ho ater 


babling. Andtoanother,'w along diſcourſe ſaid 


unto him, I have tre thy head not 2 
whit(anſwered he) for I thought not upon it. Such bablers, 
whom Plate verie aptlie cal theeves of time, are compa- 


red by Plutarke to emptie yeſſels,. which give 3. greater 


ſound than they that are full. So he that is in reſpeR 
of the goods of the bade, bath alywaies ſors. food — 


+ % 


* 


: 
: N 
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in his mouth. But we muſt above all things ſhun this vice Ther oongis the 
of int ol the toong, which Bias called the beſt — 
and woorſt thing that was. It ſerveth us to profite and in- 1 
ſtruct others, and by the ſame alſo ve hurt and corrupt o- 
thers. And as a little fire conſumeth a great wood, ſo this 
little member, which is a fire, yea a world of iniquitie, defi- 
leth all the bodie, and ſetteth on a flaming fire the whole 
world, if it be not.extinguiſhed and repreſſed. It ſeemeth 
that nature would teach us this by —— the toong 
better than anie other part of the bodie, and by ſetti 
before it the bulwarke of the teeth, that if it will not obey 
reaſon, which being within ought to ſerve in ſtead of a bri- 
dle to ſtaie it from ting the thought, we might re- 
ſtraine and chaſtice the im ie thereof with blouddie 
biting. And bicauſe wee two eares and two cies, it 
ought to ſerve us for inſtruction, that we muſt hear and ſee 


much more than we ſpeake. Do ve not alſo ſee , that ſight 
and hearing go before ſpeaking , and that of neceſſitie, an 
infant before he can be able to ſpeak? 


[focrates appointed onelie two times to ſpeake in: the one, derte ap- 
when the matter is neceſſarie: and the — when a man TS 
ſpeaketh that which hee knoweth. And this we may put in xn 
practice without blame in this maner. As touching the firſt” 

point, it is lawful and ſeemly for us to ſpeake when we ſtand 

in need of any thing: ſecondly , when our ſpeech ſhall pro- 

ht anie: alſo to delight and recreate one another with plea- 

| fantdeviſes, voide of diſſolutenes, to mollific and to eaſe 
* — to reliſh our reſt — — 

ter, and to induce us to give glorie to A 
ſpeech not grounded upon one ——— cauſes were 
better reſtrained than uttred. Moreover wee ought to ob- 
ſerve inviolablie the ſecond point of not ſpeaking that 
vhich we know not, except it be in ſeeking and asking after 

nſtruRion : remembring that which eLpeler once ke to le 
A. à great Perſian into his ſhop 
to intermingled 


who 
talke ofthe art of painting. So 


long(quoth Apelesto him) as thou wert ſilent, thou ſeem- 
to be ſome man of great account, by'reaſon of thy 
carquenetsof gold % purple gown:burno thre 

J 


_ T _ >, .- 2. .a<a 


not 
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not the leaſt of theſe boies that grinde oker, who doth not 
mocke thee, hearing thee ſpeake that which thou knoweſt 
"How grear men not. By which ſaieng we may note, that great men ought 
ought to ſpeake. to weigh well, and to conſider of that which they ſpeake in 
publike places, and to uſe grave and ſententious words of 
another phraſe than that of the vulgar ſort, or elſe to hold 
their if they have not this gift of ſpeaking. Or at the 
leaſt they are to ſpeake but little, ſeeing the verie 
ſture and countenance of a prince, are oftentimes taken fot 
Lawes, Oraeles, and decrees. Tiberius alſo brought up this 
cuſtome of ſpeaking to the prince by writing , and of his 
anſwer by the ſame, to the end that nothing ſhould eſcape 
his mouth that was not well conſidered of before. But to 
, continue our matter, as the abovenamed painter had ſet 
foorth a table of his owne for all men to behold, and had 
hid himſelfe behinde it, that he might heare hat could be 
reprehended, aſhooemaker eſpied a fault in the faſhion of 
the latchet, which Apeller afterward cotrected. And ha- 
ving the next morning hung it out again to be viewed, this 
ſhooemaker paſſing by, and ſeeing that his opinion was 
followed, entred further to ſpeak againſt other lineaments. 
i a But the painter not able to beare his boldnes came from 
+ biehinde his table and ſtopped his mouth with this ſaieng, 
13 Apeties (peech 7 het a ſbooemakgr ought not to jodgeof greater matters than of the 
| oa ſhoomaker. ſhope,, This is the meaning of that common proverbe, to go 
4 about to teach Ainerva : which is ſo intollerable a thing 
. in men of honor, and ſo 1 ſimpler ſort that 
* Alexander gave Are light of beliefe, that for this cauſe — — 
gare money to Chenillus an ant poet to hold his peace 
| Fm and to leave writing. 44 — we are entred into this 
matter, wee mult kuowe that ve ought to be much more 
ſtaied and adviſed in writing any thing, than in bare ſpeak- 
ing: bicauſe a raſn and inconſiderate worde may be cor · 
rected preſentlie, and that which is once ſer downe in wri- 
ting can no more be denied, or amended but with infamy. 
As therefore a man had need of a readie and quicke wit to 
be able to ſpeake well : ſa great wiſedome is verie neceſſurĩe 
to write well: yea the ſame rules and p — 
to ſpeaking, agree alſo to writing. vriting is 91 
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of manie, a dumb ſpeech, which ought to be ſhott and full 

of inſtruction. Ceſar in a letter which he ſent to Rome from 

the Perſian battaile, wrote but theſe three words, Yeni, vids, 

vici, that is to ſaie, / came,ſave, and overcame. Oltavian writing ALL: a 

to his nephew Caine Draſau, ſaid thus: For as much as thou Pithylenerof 

art now in Illyria remember that thou deſcendeſt of Ceſars, 

that the Senate hath ſent thee, that thou art yoong, my / 

nephew and a Citizen of Rome, Plato writing to Diamſius P * 

the yoonger, uſed theſe words onelie: To kill thy brother, 

to double thy tributes, to force the people, to forget thy 

friends, to take good men for thine enimies, are the works 

of a tyrant. P writing to-the Senate from the eaſt per 

parts, ſaid thus: Fathers of the Seuate, Damaſcus is taken, 

Pentapolis ſubdued, Syria, Aſcalonia and Arabia are con- 
federates, and Paleſtina is vanquiſhed, We ſee then the ma- 

ner of writing uſed by the ancients, for which brevitie 

were as much eſteemed, as the great diſcourſers of 

times after juſt occaſion of correction. But to returne - 


C rp 
Cicero 


tere weſpeake 


gratious 
ill things wee muſt take heede , that our ſpeech. diſcover 
not ſome vice to be in our manners, which commonly fal- 
leth out when wee ſpeake evill of a man in his abſence, 
either to moove laughter or to his ſhame and reproch. 
We muſt alſo remember, if our ſpeech upon ſome occaſion 
comming betweene intermir the firſt diſcourſe , that it re- 
turne againe in convenient time. But that is as things fall 
ut. For all take not pleaſure in the ſame things, nor at all 
. And as we have begunne upon ſome occaſion, ſo 
ver ende by ſome meanes. Nowe bicauſe in everie 
of our life, the perturbations of the ſoule are to be 
che w ed, we muſt nnn. 


thereof: 8 580 it be eit. choler, without extreem 
affections, alſo without careleſnes, and other ſuch like im- 
perfection. Eſpecially we muſt ſtrive to make it known, that 
ve love and reverence thoſe with n Further 
we muſt know that filence in due time & place, is 
wiſedome, a ſober and modeſt thing, and full of deepe ſe- 
crets. This cauſed Arebidemuu, when — ran Afb 
', orator was blamed for not ſpeaking one worde at a ban- 
quer, to anſwer for him, that they which know how to ſpeak 
well, know alſo the time of ſilence. likewiſe bein 
ara fealtamongſta as yore — a 
. pleaſure, and being asked w „an —5— 
thus: It is no time nowe to — chef? things 
which I am fit: and as for thoſe things, Jr 16, he 
requireth, I am unfite. Bias being mocked of a babler bi- 
coſe the ſpake nothing all a . while, anſwered him 
thus: Ho is it poſſible that a his 
the table? The ambaſſadors of the king of Perſia being at a 
feaſt with a citizen © oe & ſeeing Zeno the great phi- 
wr jms forge. een. & to drink 


| — — — ve > Norhing 
— — 5. — 5 
at the table. And truely no ſpeech uttred did ever ſo much 
good, as manie kept in, have profited : and that which is 
reſtrained may he at anie time, but a worde given 
out can no more be called backe againe. For words (as the 
Poet ſaith) have wings, and are — 25 everie 
where: and 1 have ſpoken , but ne- 
ver that they held their peace. H 1 
ſtories ſet before our eies of 5 Sons hl intem- 


of their head- 
—— — 
the diſ- 


y his ſpies 
men in a 
the 


OSD a9 os cos... 


ofing 
deſtroied by Syll 9 ——— 1 
was admoniſhed of the pratling of cerraine 


much 
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bicauſe he ſhould be put to death, he willed him topraie to 


God, that he might eſcape but until the 1 
Pri- 


then he ſnould have cauſe of rejoicing, 
ſoner thinking with himſelfe, that it were bettet for him to 
chooſe a certaintie than to expect an uncertaintie, and to 
2 ſafe waie to ſave his life, before a juſt, difcloſed this 
ro Nero,who knew wel how to remedie the conſpira- 


cie. The gentleman of Normandie who in his confeſſion 


told a Franciſcan frier, that he was once minded to have kil- 
led king Frauncerthe firſt, may wel be placed amon 
overmuch ſpeakers. For the king being advertiſed 
' bythe Franciſcane ſtier, ſent the poore penitenti 
court of t, where he reccived ſenrence 


— 


Thoſe: that are noblic and roiallic brought up ( ſaith Pla- te 


2 their peace, and then to ſpeake. 


rr bein —— by his ſon, 
at v hat houre ge : art — 
(quoth he to him) cape hold dillge at thouari 


Empire was to come: aner 
... vetie parti - 
cular man likewiſe to benolefle adviſed in afing 


great diſcretion when is of uttring any thing, 
which a man would have concealed. For he ( faith Plato) to 
whom one diſcloſeth a ſecret getteth the others libertie. 

Now in this laudable ſilence which we commend heer, we 
h&e this to marke well, that when the queſtion is of ſpea- 
ling a truth, or of proficing another, wee ought not to 
doubt in any cale, v hat pretence ſoever there be, to ſpeake; 
utter, — and fecly counſaile in that thing, 
rhich concerneth — — a good man, or the charge 
we are called. The ſages — heer- 
tofore have alwaics ſhewed — to be ſuch in their 
ee counſailes and wiſe declarations , 2 79 — 
largelie. In the meane time we may have heer 
ra for an example of tliis ee Br 
o 


ro 


much talke of one onelie man was the eauſe that Rome was 
not delivered from the tyrannic of Nero. For ſeci of 


the priſoners that was taken by the tytant to be diſmaide 


Ä 


be ruled ede ſecret matter to whom dhe ener Of concealing 
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128 Of Speech and Speaking. 
Examples of the Of ſpeech , who comming from Corinth into 
commendable when Phillip was at variance with his wife and with his ſon, 
(peech. was demanded by the king whether the Græcians did a- 
ee well among themſelves. Trulie fir (quoth he to him) ic 
— . — — after rhe concordeof th 
115 Athenians and Peloponeſians, and in the meane while to 
al D. | call dirord. Diegener alſo f fulbof dirifon 2 
r . mes Ca [ i being to cam the 
1 ſame P dee e eee from making 
| 22 the Græcians, and led before him, — 
king asked him if he were not a es truelie anſwered 
the 1 amaſpic, ome hakereo pet 

impudencie and follie, who not conſtrained by anie, 

ſer downeasitwere on adicin boord in the hazard of one 
| life. — — A 
> bitterly for 


for aer, bd 

not 

En weare 
for the life of the wicked, than for the 

ceathof d men. Let us learne then by our preſent diſ- 

courſe, talk being the meſſenger of diſcloſeth 


our maners GRIND draughts of 
our face do. And as that tree whoſe roote is dry can have no 
cleaves ſofromtavicigus & 


2 
baniſhed from and let us 


— trin 


—.— is the 
eee 
falſelie, and maintaine a lie, — 


of thoſe that 
of thoſe that e eee 
Let us know that above all we muſt dedicate our 


of 
3 


— voice and ſpeech to fing-the 


opinion,a 


2 


WINES 


Of Friendſhip, and of a Friend. 

the ſaieng of that holie man Gordixs, who, as he was led to 
the place of puniſhment was exhorted by ſome to leave his 
to ſave his life. To whom he anſwered, that the 
to utter nothing that is injurious to the crea» 
Laſtly let us know that we muſt refer everie word 
to the glorie of his name, & to the profit of our neighbors. 


The end of the third daies works. 
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THE FOURTH DAIES WORKE. 
Of PFriend/bip, and of a Friend. Chap. 1 3. 


An being 


2 


all duties of 


2 


that ſeemeth to be 


dates ſaid)then of any other mortall thing, 


a reaſonable crea- 
ture borne for civill ſocietie 
to obſerve lawes and juſtice, 
and to exerciſe in the world 


tlenes and 


he freſtand moſt 
efull ſeed that God hath 
infuſed and ſown in his ſoul, 
and that draweth him to this 
end, is love and charitie towards his like. But as everie acti- „ nee 
on of mans life ſtandeth in need to be guided by the ver- ſic in a 

prudence, v herof we diſcourſed yeſterday, ſo in truth 
n verie neceflarie in everie 
ſhip. For this cauſe Ithinke ( companions) that we ſhall ob- 
ſerve the ordet of our diſcourſes, if wee begin this daies 
vorke with the handling of friend(hip, and of the true and 
perfect dutie of a friend. 

AM an a. Nothi 


and unfained friend- 


- ble, whe- No ourward 
5 be honor, rĩches, pleaſure, or vhatſoever els is — this 8 42 

, ought to be preferred in anie reſpect before friend · — 
N Nee So- N 


AR AM. * 


ACHITOB. 


amongſt men, 
nature; ſo 


ſo excellent and 


dent wan. And for this cat 
friendchip to bee the - "11 ſubject to hir, and 
Pee vicauſerhe vickedesofmen 


chey falſclic vaunt then e 
ceived vin ere Lager © confider' 


en, moth 


ofa 


" pe = 11 
— and end the hel 
2, ol his like: 
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Of Friendſhip, and of a Friend. 
over, there is to be founde in friendſhip whatſoever men 
thinke woorthie to be deſired, as honeſtie, glorie, tranquil- 
litie of minde, and pleaſure : and conſequentlie a happie 
life, which cannot be amongſt the wi 
communion of a perpetuall will, the end whereof is fellow- 
ſhip of life, and it is framed by the perfect habite of a long 
continued love. Whereby we may perccive, that there is a 


but friendſhip is an inveterate and ancient love, wherin is 
more pleaſure than deſire. To love (ſaith Cicere) is nothing 
elſe but to bee deſirous to proſite and ure another 

without hope of r 
woulde be a meete merchandiſe, whereas it ought to be 
asfree as charitic. Socrates alſo ſaid, that the end of friend- 
ip was, that of two ſoules one ſhould be made in will and 
tion, and that none ſhould love himſclfe better than 
dis friend, For there is a meaneto be keptin all things, ex- 
cept in converſing with a friend, in regarde of whome 
this to be reſolved upon, that he is either wholie 
to bee , or wholie to bee truſted. What ſhall I 
hide from my friend ( faith Hamer) or what letteth why 
I may not thinke my ſelfe alone when I am with him? 
Whereby it appeereth unto us, that a friend is a ſecond 
elfe, and that whoſoever would take upon him this title 


n of him that loyeth perfectlie, ſaith, that 
bee liveth. in another mans bodie. Friendes therefore 
ought of neceſſitie to have a conjunction and confurmitie 
of manners, of deſires, of paſſions, of ſpeech, of ſtudies, 
of pleaſures, o inclinations, of intermiſſions, if they 
minde to profeſſe perfect friendſhip. Whereby we may ca» 
le gheſſe, that he which entertaineth manie friends, de- 
2 himſelfe of the name of a true and ſtedfaſt friend, 
icauſc it is altogither unpoſſible for a man to faſhion him- 
lelfe to all patterns, and to applie himſelfe to all natures, ſo 
wers in ever one: eſpecally conſidering that l 


c 


** 


in tegard of another, be muſt transforme himſelſe into his wy... 
nature whom he purpoſeth to love, and that with a ſtedfaſt —— 
x ſetled mind to continue ſo for ever. Heerupon one of the 


131 


EFriendſhip is a 2 


difference betwixt love and friendſhip: bicauſe love nan 
| defire of the thing loved, and a beginning of friendſhip, far and tore 


ce. For otherwiſe friendſhip 


Socr att, 


FH own cr. 


Of Friendſhip and ofa Friend. 
hardly finde himſelfe like affected in all things to one 2 
lone. Now after we have found ſuch a diſpoſition and con- 
formitic in him that offereth himſelfe to be our friend, we 
mult enter further into the knowledge of him, by ſound- 
ing out the depth of his hart, that we may be certain and 
| farcof his diſpoſition. For to ſee outwardlie a reſem- 
blance of our maners and conc in at , is not 
ſufficient to prooye them ſuch in deed without diffcmu- 
mulation , unleſſe they be grounded upon a good and ver- 
ruous nature, which is ſimple, upright, and unfained. Fot 
otherwiſe we fee that manie ( like to Protews g divers 
ſhapes) ate ſo ſubtill, that when they would currie fayour 
with anie man'to deceive him, they diſgui | | 
for'a while — themſelves to all 
practiſed chiefelie by flatrerers towards men, 
counterfaite rather than they will not imitate the naturall 
mourn prince: ſo that as ſoone as ever they * 
laugh, they berake themſelves to laughing, albeit t 
know not wherefore, And namelie ne. ner that Ale ran 


At the great, and Apbonſ king of Arragon, having ech 

of rk mand ee necke, this by nature 8 
through cuſtome, the flatterers and courtiers helde theit 

necks on the one fide, to counterfeit their impetfection. 

What maner of To the ende therefore that the ſugred poiſon of ſuch Fai 
man wemelt ned friends deceive us not, we muſt make choiſe of an 
friend. honeſt, prudent and wiſe man for our CES 


Cicero! litie (as Cicero ſaith ) integritie, conſtancie liheralitie 
are approoved of everie one, and whom we ſhall perceive to 

be led and poſſeſſed with the ſame zeale to vertue that our 
ſelves are, to the ende ve may be aided and —— 

them in all good and laudable actions. For (as Plazo ſaith 
friendſhip is given by natute for a helpe to vertue, not for 

a companion of vices. To this effect Py:hagorar ſaith , that 

it is not good to joyne hands with everie one. 'Dicearchw 
alſo woul 1 to underſtand the ſame when he faith, 
that we mnſtmake all men our well willersif ir be poſſible 

but onelic men our friends, who are not obtained 

but after a long time, and that by yertne. And as when 8... 
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caſt it farre from us, but contrariwiſe ſeeke for the Olive 

and the grape: ſo we ought to ſecke after their friendſhip, 

that deſerye it, whoſe minds have ſufficient matter in them 

to cauſe them to be loved, but to forſake, yea to reject ſuch 

as are unwoorthie, and vicious, ſenſuall and diſordered, al- 

| though they fawne upon us: bicauſe their converſation a 

| —— 2 — — * Bis 

«ſaid verie well, that a wiſe man receiveth not everie one 

unto his fri ip. Having thus choſen him whom we de- 

fire to intertaine for our friend, and laid the chiefe foun- 


2 oy | — ee 
us, tion ( which we may know 
by familiar con IC him, and by diligent inqui- 
tie) before we can aſſure our ſelves or boaſt that we have 
atruc friend, we muſt proove his ſtedfaſtnes and conſtan- 
EN A 1 
yerie igall now a daies. But this is cleane contrarie to 
the dutie of a true friend, whoſe is to be ſpari 


- 


dations 2 


in ſpeech, and igall in deeds, bicauſe are 
P 
vards true friends, Now to proove a friend, we muſt not 


ſtaie until need and neceſſitie urge us, leaſt ſuch triall be not 
onely ble and without fruite , but alſo very hurt- 
full and erous unto us, bicauſe at ſuch a time as neceſ- 


larilie 


gold and — 


ſerve the turne when neceſſitie requireth. To this propels Theo yheas 
olove 
them, and not love them to proove them. Therfore albe- | 
tthe true and right triall of a friend is in adverſitie, as of 
ine gold in a fornace, yet that is to be underſtood of him, 
os ſicha-hne indecde. _ ler ave Fon gangs 
our ſelves in time of certaine er, b 
whe aforedand out of doubt, if then he ſhould faile us 
t vould bring us in great perill : ſo that we were better to 
de him when we ſtand not in neede, requeſting him not- 
W | ER withſtan- 


- 


. Alcibiades did, who, 
M2 How Alciviades had ſo manic friends 
+." raed kis rignds. on a daie one after 
__  .. unto them an | 
man whom he had ki 
carie it awaie. But 


— — 


. ii. 1 


— — 


called a conſp . C 
men. But, as we have ſaid, wee mult gaine another mans 
friendſhip e tr a as alſo trie a friend in 
juſt and reaſonable cauſes : asif we be oppreſſed 
affliction and adverſitie follow hard at our 

WP her humane accident betide us, into which 
x ly fall. After weare ſurethat we havea 
Themenesto (which trulie is verie great riches) there is nothing that 
5 we ought to defire more than to preſerve and keepe him. 
And firſt the mutuall opinion; which ought to be n euere 
Fiend of the vertue of his companion ſerveth verie much 
C 624 for this matter. For as Cicero ſaith, Th 
| | the fountaine of friendſhip,and it is yore 
| mens harts, to draw them unto it ſelfe, 
their friendſhip, Next, the conjuction maners 
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keepeth backe all riot and contentions,when as the will and 
mind of the one ſhall no ſooner be declared, butthe other 
putreth to his helpi hand to bring it to paſſe. 
ie, we are to obſerve law of friendſhip invio- 
not to require our friend to do any thing that is not 
or not in his to 


% 


I meane, _. 
ought to exerciſe it ſelfe not for hire or — = pa 


but onely for his love, whois beloved of us. For the one is 
hireling, True it 
crowes, which flic 


hip conſiſteth. 


often commu 
that 


ve muſt ha acquain- 
—— pg and nothin ——— hid - 
den. Lafitie we muſt yeeld to our friend all duties and ſer ä 
. 

| ling to right and juſtice, which aret 
bounds and limits of an rg deſiring the like of him 
Aj us. Above all things his affliction or adverſitie, and 


| injurie offered him » Ought to be common to us with 
» wherein ve are to rr with Ro 
| j 


1 
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OfFriendſhip, and of a friend. 
and ſreete conſolation , which is as ſoveraigne and fitare. 
medie as can be applied unto him, eſpeciallie when good 
doarine is joined with our ſpeech. Heereof Phalerexa con- 
led very ap had good experience hen he was 
ſhed from ſaying, that his meeting with 
om wr 2 1 had taken from him all care & thought 
of his miſerie. And if friendſhip can great! greatly diminiſh the 
griefe that commeth by adverſitie, no doubt but it can adde 
as much grace and pleaſure to proſperitie. —— 
dutie w we owe ro ourfriend, by 3 
with Wen things: namelie, with our perſon, 
googh, ene nd wh counſel Which — 
o comprehend under theſe two duties, of releeving the ne: 
1 Fiend andof comforting him in his rribula- 
tion. Now bicauſe, what — in our friend, 
e- cannot be but there will be al- 


. — 


N without ſome evill) we muſt not 
to build ſuch a perfect friendſhip as 


How many 
waies we owe 


dutie to our 


be — 


| 7p free of all vice. And therefore 
| for mona beare with all wants and diſcommodities of our friend, and 


: imperſeSions 
| ofourfciead. 


1 frame out ſelves to manie , ſo they bee 
rere vertue, but has proceed from 

E litie and frailty of nature common with us. Ne- 
vertheles againſt ſuch i we muſt in time con- 
venient and to purpoſe, uſe free and gentle admonitions, 


which are ſo neceſſarie in friendſhip, and woorthie of ſuch 
we ſhall do park, ha 


ideration, that in my opinion 
= diſcourſe le if it come 
2 eri betweene us is the 
ein wee ought of all to Qudic 4nd labour 


— = may do ſome ——.—. or honorable mn our 
friend: and not harken to ſlanderous toongs, 
for ſome ſmall and light occaſion to por out the — 


of diſcord, therby totent and break a ſunder our good and 
| ſure friendſbip. To ſuch parafites, and ſcrap-gatherers at 
free-coſt feaſts, who ſceke for nothing but theit owne gaine 
| by the diſagteement of others, we mult never give eare, but 
dive thomas a roms; as they W e et" 
4 


Of Friendſſup, and of a Friend. 
And to the end we may be the better affected and diſpoſed 
heerunto, we muſt often call to remembrance, what bene- 
it and happines commeth to ſuch men as are linked togi- 
ther by true and unfained fri ip: as namelie, in thoſe 
affaires at which we cannot be t our ſelves, the fide- 
litie of a friend ieth our place. Fr8m whence we will 
draw this , that he which violateth friendſhip, 
ſetteth himſelfe againſt the common ſuccour and aide of all 
men, and as much as in him lieth, overthroweth humane 
ſocietie. For ve cannot do all things our ſelves, and there- 
are joined togither, that by muruall duties 
one may another, Now ing that al the above 
named things are both neceſſarie, and alſo veric hard and 
difficult to be obſerved and kept in true frendſhip, a man 
may eaſilie judge that this ſo excellent a ſympathie and fel- 
low feeling of two friends is very rare, and not eaſilie found: 
and by a more forcible reaſon it followeth, that it is altogi- 
ther ble that manie ſuch friends ſhould be linked 
togither. So that whoſoever goeth about anie ſuch matter 


fore 


it muſt needs follow, that he which beginneth new fri 
ſhip cannot but diminiſh and waxe faint in affection in re- 
of his former 
d. Yea,how can he obſerve all dutifull points of a ſted- 
faſt friend, as well in mutuall converſation and communi- 


cation of all as in helping his friend in al his affaires, 
if be have iends to looke unto, who may all ſtand 
in neede of him at one and the ſame time? It is certaine 


that in ſerving one he would be wanting to the other, and 
— whileſt he doubteth which to helpe 

But there is yet a further matter in it. Do we not 
take himfor- our enimie, who is enimie to our friend ? It 
is moſt certainlie ſo : as the wiſe man Chiles verie fitlic ſig- 
nified ſo much to one who boaſted, that he had never a 
foe. Then haſt thou never a fri 


friend, Chilon, ſeeing it is He thatharh ve. 
— — — 


0 you — ies W. 


i 4 * 


e 


can never attaine to a certaine and durable For 


ö 


ip, wherein he was in a maner 


— \ If thou ſeekeſt fora ſourme of friends þ (boo 
| 1 | 


| 


know, 


ſelfe unto eycrie one, that we 


| ranged di . 
is exceedingly commended 
aufe hs — 


= 


- - ou; ſelves. We faie;tharwhileſtwe 
our wel-willers 


muſt receive 5 
him that we muſt rejoice in his on 


A$SSR True friends faith Socrares mmaddvortberagh | Socrates 
them to a better . 510 qe 


——— — | ip. | | Ciee e 
ire of his 
—— 


| f ſtrong) to 
defend hachal»ziesdonewell and 
ic and inviol bond'of friend. 
didconfiraine dim to lend his care 
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and Admonition. 
his cuſtome was with one of his familiar friends before a 
great companie, Plus could not containe himſelfe, but ſaid 
anto him: : Had not this beene better ſpoken 
pre And had not your ſelfe (quoth Socrates) 
you had told me privately of this which now you utter g 
we may further learne this leſſon, that ir is al- 
ynough to reproove another, dut that all our re- 
Feen are blame woorthie, if we reape not this in- 
to correct, or to avoide the like errors in 
ourſelves. T * doth the ſelfe· ſame Plaro teach us, ſaying, 
— into our inward parts, and ſaie everie 
one with himſelfe, Am wot 7 ſuch « one ? Otherwiſe a man 
might trulie reproch us with that ſa 
Tragedie, Ech wounded wight doth ſeeks to ſalve the 
others have. But as we ſee our o ne cies ſhine wi ap- 
— — wr wad, ſo ought we in 1 YM 
men to lay our owne before us, and to purge them 1 


vices which we reprehende ee 
n, who thruſt GS 


e better, 


—— oye 

cake, That Perbry fend Kate, 
may it be ſaid —— 
others, that his maners had need to be well reformed 
fore Plato ſaid that he cotrected 
of his liſe. In like ſort, Xenocrates caſting his eie 


ivatelic a- 2 Ke 


ying taken out of an old —— 


Speuſppus by the 8 A 


wer, who in diſſolute apparell was entred into his Thodle, 5-47 ——— 


vill be a 
both p 


and honeſt way to make our reprehenſion 
e and well liked of, when we jnfold ourſelves 
in that fault, which we reproove in others: as that wiſe man 
berater uſed to do, when he checked and taught re 
men, ſaying, that himſelfe was not delivered 

nance, but bad need to be inſtructed with therh by He nn 
and to ſceke out the know the truth. For when one 
«cuſerh himſelf as ſubje& to the ſame faults that his friend 
Mproreſtethrhar his meaning iato correct and reproove 
im, as if he were himſelſe, it cauſeth him that reptehen- 
to bee loved and reverenced , and procureth grea- 
Ecredice to his ſaiengs. Let us further obſerye this, that 


Every 


and reformed all by his onelic lookes. This alſo moni wiſely. 


againſt it. Butforaſmach as 

ved and blamed, as welcarnedin the 

courſe, we mult att ure och erties | 
b going? god li profit us ſo much as to belecve, that 


geth. Sotharwhen be i 
. rg . — 
give to vhich is 

E is toreforme 

to the patterne of comlines and honeſtie. 
— ther we are greatly —tʒ¼ 
F . — 
keepe: bicauſe it is better for us to amend 
rected of another, than to undo our ſelves by 
verance. Moreover as Unrate 2 — 
generall, and to extend it ſelfe indifferently unto all with- 

ont exception of perſon, ſo likewiſe everie one accord! 

to his ſeveral place ought to admoniſ1and to corre 
that do amiſſe as often as occaſion is unto them, & 
chiefly they that are nere to great men are to doit, 
but with diſcretion and — Thus mach dd 
Solon ſigniſie to one, — 2 —ů— 
him, that princes were either not to be — 
elſe to be pleaſed: Nay contrariwiſe ( e wiſe man 
ther they are not to be come neere unto, or elſe the 


tobe cold them, We may e 26 G- 


the ancients woorthy to be remembred, of the great 


which they uſed inreprehendin & (bewing the faule 
veto often ami fend ot Everly al others: 


and of their kings, „ who 


free · 


they ſee and heate forthe mort mens 
cies and cares,ought neceſſarily to have blends, > 
ſellers and ſervants about them, as will tell them the 
— — diſcourſe more at 


— — 


companies ith princes 
oh one that is well affected tothe on mi 


— 6 and 


common · vealth to beindued with common love, and to 
as 


inquire after, or to accept and intertain ſuch a 
— beneficiall to many in particular, 
much more in to them all. 2 
company with private men, and labor to inſtruct them, may 
well make them contented, milde & gratious 
and profitable to them onely: but he that taketh away an e- 
vil qualitie from a lord and magiſtrate, or ditecteth his will 
perin th bealeof common be, plaierh the part of a philoſo- 


— — rin — 


all the ſubjects 
—— — he perceived to be blowen greats Crates 
ee han opinion of cable and 
Pe what t 
— — The Gods he to him) have given to 
ustherefiduc of * ings after a meane ſort, 
1 roiallor mag. 
nificall ; w ———— that the life of 
man is 1 ſo it forbiddeth to truſt 
or glorie in the —.— — or to make greatac- 
count of anie mans felicitie, that is yet in danger of alte- 
nation. For time dailie bringeth manie ſundrie accidents 
toman, whereof he never thought before. Bur when the 
gods continue the proſperous eſtate of a manuntothe end 
of his daies, then will weeaccount him, The de- 
ire, which uus had to profite manie ca him to ſaile wigh 


dom Oiscia into Sicilia , that by grave diſcourſes and wiſe- 8 
inſtructions 
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might alwaies be had in honorand eſtimation. Ocounſell 
ful of Chriſtian inſtruQion, and woorthic to be daily ſet bo- 
fore the eies of Chriſtian princes , who may alſo learne of - 
Demet king of Macedonia to take in 
commoditie, and to reward thoſe that andad. 
moniſn them of their dutie. After he had taken the citie of 
| him, and ſtood in 
a generall aſſemble of 
— wherein he declared, that he gave 
_ themfreeliea great quantitie of corne. in which oration it 
fell out ſo, that he committed an of ſpeech, 
whereat one of the inhabitants ie ſtood up, and 
the word aright as he ſhould have uttered it. 
r this correction ( quoth Demetris) I 11 
fivethouſand meaſures of wheat. The example of good Tra- 
inacidngwobicmatice Pluokcaghttſpecialiic tobe in 
' tatedof . I advertiſe thee(quoth he) that hence Me 
forward vill not uſe thy ſervice to anie other thing, than 
to counſell me what I ought to do, and to tell me of thoſe 
faults, wherinto I may fall: For if Rome take me for a defen- 
der of hir Common · wealth, I make account of thee as of 
the beholder of my —— — 
unto thee not well pleaſed when thou ſtme, 1 
praic thee maſter not to take it in ill part. e 
— ſhal not be for the admonition thou uſeſt towards 
for the ſhame I ſhall have bicauſe Ioffended. Phi- fowPhiloxe. 
han ie . gran of free correcti- —— 
on, void of al flatterie in great men. For when Dis- gedic. 
nau prince of Syracuſa — —— 5 a tragedie of his 
. owne making, that he ſhould read and correct it, he ſent it 
unto him all raſed and blotted from the begin- 
ning to the end, bicauſe he found it in no reſpect woorthie 
to be Neither doth antiquitie onely affoord us 


lich eramples of bold reprehenſiõ by vord of mouth, uſed 
| or momerar an rnold cime, brchere hah beenlſ in our a- 
contemptible men, yet full 


— Fe proofe heerof may ſerve that quip, 
ſince a peaſant gave unto an Archbiſhop of 
Cullen eee os 
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The freegird of of 


— ven 


——_— 
Sixtus 


wiſe man, — rt" 


OOCurioſitie 


ding to the cultome of | 


— . 


you 
akin — — — Neither nay 
ha Duke of vom ouſt poor Francifcan Frier made to 
Pope Sixtw the fant, wins fromviw Thins order bei 
come to that great dignitie, ſhewed him his great w 
and riches, ſaieng, Frier, I cannot ſay as S. Peter did, I have 
— vor ſilver. No truely(anſwered the Franciſcan) no 
3 and ſicke of the 


T dif- 


—_— rape ay, efficacic with men * 
with a friend, that nothin is more necefſarie or healthful 
in true and preſet he rb 
th ee ene 
The wounds made by 4 lover are faithful, but & him that 
bateth,dangerows. In the meane time we muſt (as Saint Pau: 
ſaith) reſtore thoſe that fall with the ſpirit of mecknes,con- 
nner for feare of 
the mightier ſort. 


of Ceri and Novel 1g | 


ARAM: An having nature impeinead io his ful 
M- nr — inclination- to his 


good, is draw en as it were 

ſorce to ſearch it out in everie , which he 

faire and good in this world. And from hence p all 

thoſe his affe&ions which cary him hither and cher, cat 

” OE AE e a neon" 
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— 
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Acuirtos, Curioſitie 


— that v hich belongeth to ot 


who vill handle this matter more at la 
£4 « Amongſt thoſe learned precepts belong 
5 — which were written in the temple of poll in 
Jene was in the ſecond place. . too much. $4- 8 
mc wore than 5 Putacre, @ all things by 6 ware 
ngs ace verie ſhort and of one matter, Alea 
all prudence neceſſarie for the 


tcom 
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humane , called by the Philoſophers, the- Good: 
the — — ancients being deſirous —— 
us underſtand this the better, propounded unto us 
vertue betweene two vices, tea us , that we can- 
not decline never ſo little either to the right or to the 
| left, but we ſtep aſide from the right way of vertue, which 
The difference is Our onelie and true good: and that all difference be- 
ee tweene good and bad conſiſteth in a certaine moderation 
mediocntie. and mediocritie, which Cicero calleth the beſt of all things. 
C16 lf men had from the beginning contained themſelves with- 
in the limits of theſe divine precepts, it is certaine they 
would not ſo lightlie have abandoned the ſimplicitie and 
firſt modeſtie of their nature, to feede their mindes with a 
vaine curioſitie and ſearching out of things ſupernaturall, 
and ſible to the ſence and ing of 
man. W — the more they thought to know, the 
doubting they found in them, ſo that 
all 


— * wr | | 
their labor and underſtan ng they could never car. 


rie awaic anie true knowledge, or certaine nd 

eee.uen as that man, who not contenting himſelſe with the a- 

Agaioft curiof- bundant light of the ſunne beames, bur ſeeking with his 

nein know- Eies to pearet h the brightnes thereof even unto the 

b midſt of che circle of thebodis ; muſt queſiionleſſe become 

blinde:ſo falleth it out for the moſt part to thoſe, who gox- 

bout too curiouſlic to inquire after that which isnotlawful 

to be knowen. The ill ſucceſſe of our age affoorderh us too 

manie miſerable teſtimonies, w herein at this day we ſee no- 

thing but c6rrarieties of opinions & uncertainties, through 

their ſubtilties and bold curioſities, who have ſought to 

re a man would ſaie) out of heaven the ſecrets hid 

om the angels: yea,which is worſe, have boaſted that they 

have attained unto the knowledge of them , filling our 

times with trouble and confuſion under that falſe prerence. 

There are others alſo no leſſe hurtfull, who have beene ſuch 

curious Inquiſitors of the cauſes of all naturall things, that 

through frivolous and unprofitable queſtions they have 
fallen into that impietie, as to ſeeke for another beginnin 

of all things, than God. Whereupon this proverbe,which1s 

ioo true, aroſe, Of three Phyſitions one Atheilt, This ne 
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, Except this that 
wdiſſemble,and 2 


| Guevara, n 
emperor the firſt, vriteth, that from forren coun- 
ries men.commondy bring newes to 


Fue r 


prattle of, and ſtrange 
: and that 3 . 


reno abloace and diſſolue. —.— 


Rome had in Aſia, ſayin t — 
Petſians, and Medes bac he ene. br yet the ſelſe 
ſame Aſians overcame the Romans with their vices and 
delights, This doth Cicero teſtiſie writing to Articw, where Keek 
he ſaich that theſe five vices , namelie, to make glorious ſe- brougtc ovrof 
pulchers., to weare ringsof gold, to uſe ſpice in meates, to r 
alaje wine with ſnow, and to carrie about with them per- 
fumes and ſweet ſmels, were ſent to the Romans for a pre- 
ſeat from the Aſians ,as a revenge for the cities which they 
had taken from them, and for the. blood which they had 
drawen of them, And which was woorſt of all, he ſaith, that 
theſe vices would alwaies remaine with them, but the coun- 
trie conquered, ſor a little time. Experience telleth us, that 
nocountrieis ſo poore , which is not ſufficient and able, all 
itie cut off, to nouriſh and maintaine thoſe men 
thatare 3 neceſſarie for them. Where- 


upon a man may eaſilie , that want of prudence, and 
anbitious NM ry tine d the art of Navigatior and 
ailing into farre countries. Fabius the Conſul in ſeventie 
leeres which he lived, departed not once from his village 
of Regio to go to Meſſana, which was but two miles off v 

by water. And when one asked of him the cauſe why, 25 orders 


wee quoth be) is bold, for it alwaies ſtirreth up and 
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downe : the mariner is fooliſh, for he never abideth in one 
opinion: the water is fooliſh, for it never ſtandeth ſtill : the 
winde is fooliſh, for it runneth con No iſ we uſe to 
go from a foole when we meete him the lande, hat 
an 
upon a? But cha dee 
to, my meaaing is not to find fault with the right uſe of hoſ- 
pitalitie, which ought to be maintained and kept inviolable 
in everie well eſtabliſbed common wealth. In this reſpe& 
Sete eiiun eFpureNte phoddd:dabei 
taining and receiving a cople ed alwaics 
that they be not before our owne children, and 
that they be contented to obey and live according to the 
common lawes of the coumtrie. Neither do I reprehend 
that trathke and trade with ſtrangers, which ſerveth for a 
bond of humane ſocietie , and whereby the commodities of 
one to another are communicated t with common 
profit: provided alwajies that ſuperfluous and unneceſſatie 
things be left and forſaken, But ete we enter too farre in 
with them, it were good for us not to undertake ſuch voya- 
ges to gather wit and experience (as the moſt ſaie) before 
we have profited wellin the know of vertue, and ate 
— 1 
to new and ſtrange corruption : V herby other- 
wiſe the nature of man deſirous of diverſitie and noveltie, 
ſuffererh ir ſelfe eaſilie to be overcome marchandiſe 
amongſt them of naughtines rather than of goodnes, As 
hitherto experience ſhewerh us, that from this fountaine 
— 1 the curioſitie of {i apparell, of 
0 | tapeſtric pictut es, perfume 8, painting 
of faces, delicacie of meate, and all provocations of volup- 
tuouſnes, whooredome, gluttonie, and of other filthie di 
ſolutenes, and infamous vices, too much | 
us, whereof we have heertofore made „ and will 
hcerafter continue the particular diſcourſe of them. Nov 
after we are well armed at all points with good doctrine and 
vertue, we may according tothe example of Plato, of Aa 


N von Arncdin lege men, ſeeke af- 


counties; thatwe 
z may 


may profite-and be inſtructed by them. Plus after he was 
well mſtruQed-by Socrates (ought out the Mages and wiſe 
menof y whoſe meanes he ſa the bookes of Moi- 
went into Italy to heare Architas T arentinus, the 


| of that countrie. » 
ing all the philoſophers of 1 time, 
parts of the world to ſee and to confer 
with all the skilfull men of his age: and being returned in- 
to his duntrie, and inriched with woonderfull knowledge, 
he diſtributed all his goods, whereof he had great abun- 
— — and to the poore : and with- 
drawing himſelfe into the fields , he lived with bread and 
water onelie, that he might have his minde free for the con- 
ion of heavenlie things. Now let us come to the o- 


ther kinde of curioſitie, which as we ſaid, concerneth . 
brethren & countrimen. This is that which Platari calleth ober mens im- 


v4 


a deſire ro know the wants & imperſections of other men. 
It is commonly joyned with envie and evill ſpeaking , and is 
by that excellent Philoſopher compared to adulterie, which 
may be called a curious inquirie after another bodies plea- 
ſure, Moreover curious folks through an overweening in- 
continencie , ſecke to violate and to diſcover their neigh- 
bors greatelt ſecrers, eſpecially thoſe which are blame-wor- 
thie, rhat by publiſhing and blabbing them out, they may 

_———— of their toongs. For as vene- 
mous ſerpents ſecke afrer infected and ſtinking places: fo 
curiofitic delighteth in finding out evill things, but deſpi- 
ſeththoſe that are good and commendable. If there be any 
one imperfection in a ſtocke or kindred, if anie infamie, 
fault, error, or evill . — a houſe, anie quarrelling, 
anything to be miſliked or loathed therein, it is the delight 
of curious folks ro learne that th lie, that they may 
ſport themſelves, & tell long ſtories of them, by that means 
uling their memorie fora loathſome regi other mens 
vices, and yet neither ſee or know any fault of their owne. 


ve may be deliyered from them. Diogenes beholding 


This cauſeth them all their life time to he the diſciples of 
gnorance and not of philoſophie, which teacheth us, not 
other mens faults, but our one, as alſo the meanes — 

of 


_ 
D 0c * 
— 


ſocuriouſlic after other mens ir a 
truly ſaic of the molt of theſe men, 

, or conſider 
ſpeactacle 


with a 


and Novelte, / 


wo Bn r mne, ſaid aud 
himſelfe to be mooved at all, or defi 5 
rous to underſtand what he would ſpeak) what good newes 


* - 


me that And truly he 
ſon to excellencie 


ate leiſurely, and looke 
iscertaine, that if we uſe i 
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forſake 
— _ 5 —— — 


EEE 


2 | 
what — 22 „en 


A — 5 — 
mited by the reaſon of true prudence, which x 
eue to ſeeke aftet good, roſitable 
either in heaven, in earth, in the alre, or in 
to the gift and capacitie of our underſtanding and 


we ough 
carerhennotto known Taro mis of edio- 
„ containin | g | ums ot m 
— ritie, aud —— forſake all ſophiſti- 
call curi Dee 
„Popu- 
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Of Nature and Education. 
wherewith ſtrangers feed the cies of curious folks, but let 
us woonder at vertue onelie: ſaieng with the 
—— — — — 
9 nd fi — — fleens 
which God hath freelie given unto us 4 ets 
that of ſtrangers with ſuch great which wee 
have at our owne haven better and more commodi- 
ie, were all one, as if we ſhould leave the ſubſtance, and 
ran after the ſhadow, or that whichis certaine for an un- 
certaintie. We may have in France ( if our blockiſhnes ſtay 
us not) Vniverſities and Schooles for all honeſt exerciſes 
that in ſom places 


iour with the corruption of 
their maners. by the ſame ſtudie we ſhall learne to 
ſhun all curious inquirie into other mens imperfe&ions, 


that we may diligentlic looke into our one. 50 


Of Naur and Education. Chap.16. | + 


AM a- C* Ecing that in the entrance of our former trea- 
Na. YWrtiſe, wee began with that naturall inſtinct of 


arts man, v hich mooveth and diſpoſeth him to deſire 
and to ſeeke after his good, we may in conti the ſame 
matter find more profitable inſtruction, by ing his 


nature more narrowlie, as alſo what commeth unto him by 
8 which, that I may ſo ſay, ſtandeth him in 
a nature.To you therfore(my Companions 
tas Ghebataerts bointrimetdah * - 
Ax an. The nature of man is like to a paire of bal- 
with knowledge and reaſon 


ance. For if it be not guided 
part, of it ſelfe it is carried to the woorſe. 


unto the better 
And although a man be well borne, yet if he have not his 
judgement 


, and the diſcourſing part of his minde 
| purged 


Of Nam 
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. rape vom 25 the other — 
ſubject to 


ns repre beth firſt . 

jeR of every thing that being, namely 

which have in them the of — 

and mutation: and in anot peR, it is called the forme 

— pin thing. 3 infinite diſputations and —— 

uirie made Philoſophers concernin 

= - allen es. whereof we have not ery nay png 
bes gens intreat, we ſaie wi ue ne ,that Nature (in which che 

| parity an ſhine and are liyclic am 
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The defed of ——.— wy vell borne, yet 


falling upon 


—— — 


of a flint, ſeemerh ra | 
notd foorth by the ſteele : ſo this 
oy raw —— by tt wn — 


without: ite or 
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up, as Plaroſaith,, but ve follow'a 
10 


— — ts. 
importance Lacede- 
no * * 


L Thawte ano 


520d caltingof aharcon theone fide, | 


N © un 
| ace, if they pr herby in his life time 
. ben te be moſt famous in the world , and if they exer- 
not themſelves all the daies of their life in honeſt and 


envift oc youth (as himſelfe — waar of 
plane was caried away by his like 
colt, untill that by Aditiaderexampl 


5 [7 alſo of: countries, as the hi- 
8 — IB Ty 


— — | 
ij for 
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| ſingu- 
ky ie beloved of G n 
ringing up are granted togither. It followeth no to di 

cou —.— of the maner of good education and in · 

ſtruction of youth: but this will come in more ſitly, when 

we ihall intreat of Oeconomie. And yet ſeeing we are in the 
diſcourſe of mans nature, Ithinke it will not be from the 

purpoſe, not without proſite, if ( to make us more ſevere 
cenſurers of our one faults) we note, that although our 

Aue, nau behaviour be chiefelie knou ne by the effects, as a tree by 
inchoation may the fruite, yet manie times a mans naturall inclination is 


be eſpied in a better I di ioht matter 1 " . 
ſmall marcer. er perceived in a light matter, as in a paſtime, 
or in ſome other free and private —2— 
vice ingraven in the ſoule may be ſooner „ than in 
greatet actions and works done publikelie: e in theſe 
matters ſhame or conſtraint commonlie cauſe men to uſe 
diſſimulation. Howbeit this alſo is true, that the more po · 
wer and authotitie a man hath, when he may alleadge bis 
owne will for all reaſon, the inward affection of his hart is 
veth all, even to the verie depth and botrome of his 
ons,and b allthoſe ſecrer vices, that are hidden in his 
een evidentlie ſeene. Whereupon it fol- 
hm great and ought above al others to 


red from atraining there- 


: 


' yvokedby a vehement inclination to do any t 
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whict. overcame. For heperſwaded thoſe of his fide not to 
baniſa all their adverſaries out of the citie, but to leave ſom 
of aem after they had taken from them all meanes of doo- 


harme : leaſt (quoth he them oj | 


quarrell with our fri 
underſtanding 
good letters, that we may reſtraine and repreſſe ſo manie 
itious motions mingled togither in our ſoules. Let us 
moreover, that ſeeing our nature is aſſaulted & pro- 
| + wharſoe- 
——— ag ron _— — pe — 
anie fore, no not by the ſtrength or feare of any lawes, i 
——— we frame not within it Thabite of 
vertue, having firſt wiſhed to be well borne. But howſoever 
it be, let us endevor to be well borne through coſtomeand 
exerciſe in vertue (which will be unto us as it were another 
nature)uſing the meanes of education and ia ſtruction 
in wiſedome , whereby our ſoules ſhall be made conquerors 
over Al hurtfull „ and our mindes moderate and 
ſtaied, that in all our doings, ſaiengs and thoughts we paſſe 
not the bounds of the of a vertuous man. 


The end of the fourth daies works. 
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HE divine excellencie of the 
order, of the equall and won- 
derfull conſtancie of the parts 
ot the 29 as well in the 

? goodly and temperate mode- 
| Ie the ſons of the 
yeere, as in the mutuall con- 


junctiõ of the elements, obei- 


ſe we muſt fortifie our ſelves with 


E Ni eng 
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through labor and ſtudie of 


— poſi | 
R — dee 
de & com. 


Dee 


| perateorderis che f ſo the ground-wor 
and, preſervation pr py ket rr for whom all things 
were made, is the vertue of temperance, which conteineth 
the deſires and inclinations of the ſoule within the com 
paſſe of mediocritie, and moderateth all aq ons wharſoe. 
ver. r according to our judge- 
ment ſufficiently diſcourled of the river of the fountaine of 
honeſtie, I thinke wee ought to ſetdowne heere in the ſe- 

— — n of — 

Philoſopher of Temperance, ieng 

dne, that he's che ground-worke ad foundation of 


Noverwe can 4p — ANA. As 4 man ; cannot be temperate if firſt he be 
1 not prudent, bicauſe everie vertuous action p h of 
| knowledge: ſonomancan be { and if he be 
not firſt temperate, bicauſe he that hath a noble and great 
courage eee. 
and miſchiefes, and will ſoone grow to be raſn and headie. 
Likewiſe juſtice cannot be had without temperance, ns 

it is the chicfe point of a juſt man, to have his ſoule free 
from perturbations. Which cannot 1 he be 

temperate, u hoſe proper ſubject the ſoule is. 

AR Au. Heroicall vertue(ſaith Plato) is madeperfeaby 
the mixture and joining togither of temperance and forti- 
tude, which being ſeparated will at length become vices. 
For a temperate man that is not couragious, eaſilie waxcth | 
tobe a coward and pr tas and a noble _ not 2 

te, becommeth ra Arn. ws us 
are A ch 110 diſcour en eg ſo excel- 
lent and neceſſarie a vertue. 

ACHITOB. om a man ps aki, weixiog 0 to 
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en Welſaiethat thou att truelie and rightlie bothemperor The 


2 
marks 


,fo as thou canſt command and maſter thy #*4 waver 
— — and decked with the ©" 
* 4 — — purple robe 
of Juſtice. For other palities ende by death, whereas 
* — m — — yea others 5 — 
the cauſe of perdition to the ſoule, but this procureth a cer- 


taine and an aſſured ſafetie. When we have conſidered well 
| of the woorthie effects and fruits of this vertue of tempe- 
| ranee, no doubt but we will ſubſcribe rorkis wiſe mans opi- 
; non, and to as manie as have written of the praiſes and roi- p,thagorus 
ö alties of that vertue. Temperance( ſaith Pythagoras) is that — en 

light, which driveth away round about hir the darknes and << 
obſeuritie of paſſions. She is(ſaith Socrates) the wholſomeſt (er ates 


vertue of all. e blikely and private- 
le humane ſocietie, ſhe lifteth up the — 22 
en downe in _ N and reſtoreth hir againe — ee 
Temperance ( ſaith Plato) is a mutuall conſent of the parts Pa 
of the ſoule (from whence ſpringeth continencie) cauſing Pe 
all —— and unbrideled _ to take N 2 
rule and direction. Temperance(ſairh Cicero)is the mother ( . 
r 
te the right o r man, t Temperance, not 
ſo —.— him. In Temperance a man may be- 
hold modeſtie, with the privation of evetie perturb ation 
in the ſoule, as alſo a waie how to frame all things accor- 
8 that which is decent or ſeemely, which the Latines 
ecormm, being a conveniencie meete for the excellen- hat Derne 
cie of man, and that v herin his nature diſfereth from other o 
by living creatures. For as bodilic beautic mooveth and rejoi- 
t- eeth the cies, by reaſon of the goodlie and ſeemly compoſi- 


8 tion of all the members wherin all _ parts with a certaine 
et agree togither : ſo this decencie,which is honeſty and 
em- Cr ing in mans life by his good order, conſtan · 
: die and moderation bot in deed and word, mooveth and 

; draweth the harts of whom ve live. This ver- 


wethen of Temperance is a Tala and moderate rule of 2 
reaſon over concupiſcence, and over other vehement mo- 

dons of the minde. n chiefly over thoſe 

. ij two - . 
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ind agreement. a bridle to reſtraine all 

and in the midſt of them małeth man good and 

vertuous. She ſerveth for a knife to cut off all ſuperfluous, 
vaine, and unneceſſatie deſires as well of the ſoule as of the 
bodie : and is as it were a rule directing naturall and neceſ. 


ſarie deſires by fit choice of times, and by temperate uſe of 
mediocritie. Wherefore we may — 


perance comprehendeth in it all the other vertues: that 
through hit a harmonie, concordance, and conjunction of 
them all is made: that ſhe miniſtreth unto them all occaſi- 
ons of beginoing, and being begun conſirmeth them by a 
firme and ſtedſaſt ſafetie. Briefelie, remperance'( as Phe · 
t ſaith) is a generall ſurname of thoſe vertues, whereby a 
man moderateth his owne affections, aud frameth his ge- 
ture and behavior in ſuch ſort, that no effeminate or looſe 
22 . es 5 ate ſeene in ns 0 

Emripides how is temperance to be eſteemed, which is 
the cauſe of ſuch great glory and honor amongſt men ! This 
vertue is divided into principall parts, into Continen- 


dae, Clemoncie, Modeitie, and Order. Continencie is that part, 


whereby concupiſcence and deſire are governed by coun- 
fell and reaſon. Clemencie is that, — 2 of 
men, raſhlycaried away with the hatred of any one, & with 
deſire to hurt him, are kept backe by gentlenes. Modeſtic 
is that, whereby honeſt ſhame and baſhfulnes purchaſeth 
good and due deſerved renowne. Orderisa diſpoſition of 
all things in their covenient place. All theſe yertues ate 
undoubtedlie joined with temperance; and conſiſt as well 


in aQion, as in the diſcourſing of the minde. For by joining 


a certaineemediocritic,and order unto thoſe things that 
belong unto this life, we pteſerve honeſtie and dutie. Evene 


vertue 


_— 


—_ W 
— 


Sin. 


en vherby pleaſ 
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than the reſt: bicauſe ſhe contemneth and gh chaſtitie 


beateth downe all thoſe delights and pleaſures, whereby the 
ſoule (as Plato ſaith) is faſtened unto the bodic as it were 
witha nayle. Thereforz ifremperance rooteth out v hatſo- 
ever ſhe findeth unperfect and ſubject to bations, 
A is the 
meaning of that which the P d give us to under- 
Rand under that fained fable of who being ai- 
ded by modeſtic put to death that Chimers, and all other 
—— cs But as long as the immoderate 
force of our s raignethin us, it ſuffereth not men 
to be men, but draweth them to the ill favored nature of 


| beaſts voide of reaſon. Contratiwiſe, this holie moderati- 


ures are contained within certain bounds, 


th families togither,and cities : and which ismore, 
weth us in ſome ſort necre tothe divine nature. Thus we 
ſee that ſhe is the foundation and ornament of all good 
things. If we ſhould endevour to rehearſe heer all thoſe ex- 
cellent praiſes , which Philoſophers give to this vertue of 
temperance , bicauſe of hir woorthie effects and wholeſom 
fruits, which (he bringeth foorth in the ſoule, we were not 
able to performe it, although we ſhould beſtow this whole 
daies worke about it. But bicauſe in the ſequele of our diſ- 
courſes, as well in the handling of vices as of vertues, we 

conſider furthermore how neceſſaric temperance is, 


nes, the 
vill, the raſor of evill t ts, the correctot of untamed 
deſires, an enimie to the diſordered will of the ſoule: that 
it ſhunneth naturall deſires, hindereth diſhoneſt actions, 
continencie, mollifierh- mens harts ; and giveth 
reaſc a for a rule in all things. Now let us note out amongſt 
the ancients, ſome examplic 
this vertue of temperance, which hath made many excel - 
kent men woorthy of eternall renowne. Scipio «African 


deſpiſeth whatſoever Fam lic J; 


what profit it bringeth to the whole life of man, we will þ/Azo- * 
content our ſelves to learne of Plate, that temperance is the The commen- 
pillerof fortitude , the helmet and ſhield againſt luxuriouſ- eee 
and guide of the cies, the preſerver of good 


— 


s of the force and greatnes of — 


Seile Africes 
generall 2 
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ſhould be ſent for, and hir unto him, without abu- 
ſing hir in anie reſpect, + prep mgui in the flower of 
his age, and had free and ſoveraigne authoritie. Moreover, 


| he gave fora) dowrie with hir themonietharwas brought 


unto him for hit raunſome. An ad no doubt of 

tinencie in a victorious captaine towards hi 5 — 

of Aulus Gellizs, joining itwith that which we read of Alex- 

ander the great, ma this queſtion, whether of the twain 

renquted in bare leg Ben, eee having 

vanquiſhed in battell arius 

ner his wife, which excelled all 2 

tie, and pager wy or al ebe U the victorious 
monarke being but yoong alſo, and having no ſuperiour 

above him to whom be was bound to give — rare 

himſelfe , had notwithſtanding ſuch. great knowledge 

to command himſelfe, — 2 

— — — — 

of this Ladie yet he bare no ill thought towards hir, but ſent 

to comfort hir, and cauſed hit to be intertained and acren- 

ded on with no leſſe honor and reverence, than if ſhe had 


been his own ſiſter. And to avoid all ſuſpition and occaſion 


of evill, he would not ſee hir, nor ſuffer hir to be brought 
before him. The nee of Oris king of Perfia is allo 
verie famous 1 For when one 
of his minions ſtirred him upto go and ſee faire Panthes, 
ſaieng that hir rare beautic 0 well woorthie to be ſcene: 
thatis the cauſe (anſwered this prince unto him) = 
I will altogither abſtaine at'this — from —— 

at thy perſwaſion, leaſt 3 in- 
duce me through the remembrance of hir perfection 

to hir, and to cauſe me in the meane time to let ſlip — 
affaires of great importance. Architas was ſo — 


that he would not ſo much as utter one filthie word: and i 


re 9 
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wrote it, ſhewing by this ſilence, how diſhoneſt a thing it was 

to commit that, which being onelie uttered ought to cauſe 

a man to bluſh. Xexocrates, was indued with ſuch a great gift 

of continencie, that Phyynea veric faire and notable; cutti- Xenocyares, 

ſan laid a wager with certaine yoong men, that if ſhe laie 

with him, ſhe would cauſe. him to breake his temperance. 

But Xevocrates, having graunted hir the halfe of his bed, for 

3 A Pw nn ren more. mooved 
anie thing th could Whereupon being 

yerie angrie made anſwer in the morning — 2 — 

manded the wager of hir, that ſhe laie not with a man but 

with a blocke. I the Philoſopher being asked of one Le 

that looked upon a verie faire woman, whether ſhe ſeemed 

not unto him to be faire, made this anſwer, My friend, Lam 

not diſeaſed any more in my eies: and ſo would not behold 

hir at all. Cajus Gracchus the Romaine, as long as he gover- c. Gracchwe, 


—— — 


eee inia, would never dene ee to ſet ſoote in his 
except it ere to d juſtice. Antigone king of ntigenus 
Macedonia, hearing that his ſonnewas lodged in a houſe —* © 
where there were three verie faire daughters, made an e- 

dict, that no courtier ſhould lodge in anie matrons houſe 

that had daughters, if ſhe were under fiftic 3 
Pompeizs would never ſpeake to the wife of Demerrixe his peeing 
freeman, bicauſe: ſhe was ſo faire, that he feared leaſthe © 
ſhould be in love with hir. In the number of theſe ancient, 

famous and vertuous men, that great captain Frencis Sforce F.Sfarce. 
duke of Millan deſerveth to be placed, whoſe continencie © 
vas woonderfull, even when he was yet yoong , and gene- 
rall of the Florentine armie, at the taking of Caſanova. For 
as certaine ſouldiers had taken a maide of an excellent 
beautie, and at hir intreatie and carneſt requeſt had 
brought hir before him, Sforce asked the maid why ſhe de- 
fired ſo earneſtlie to come before him. To this end (quoth 
ſhe) that thou mighteſt deliver me from the ſouldiers, and 
that I might pleaſe thee. Sforce ſeeing hir to be verie faire, 
ꝛccepted of hir, and at night cauſed hir to lie with him. But 
s he would have drawne neere unto hit, the maide caſt hir 
ſelfe on both hir knees before him without the bed, and 


beſought him to ſave hir virginitie, and to reſtore hir to 


him 
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him unto whom ſhe was _ ———— —— 
li beholding the a 
— of the chaſtitie of hir hart. Will we have 

ol this vertue of temperance in other circum- 
ſtances of hir effects? Ambition trulie is the moſt vehement 
— .. thoſe here with mens mindes 
are troubled, and yet many notable and yertuous men have 
ſo maſtred it by the force of their 


4; altogither contemned 
rr. 2 — pre mn authoritie from the ſenate 
er een „ee 19y the two kings Tigravesand Au. 
31 * thridates,cried out: O God, ſhall I never come to the end 
of ſo manie travels ? Shall envie alwaies hold me in ſuch ſort 
as hir ſlave, that new and great c daily l. holde 
upon me, I cannot rid my ſnares, to the end 
may live ſweetly with my wife and children at my houſe in 
— Þ Aleanreno/of the Shgee — being 
conſtrained to take upon him the charge of an armie, ac- 
cepted it with great griefe, ſaieng before them all: O bor 
hard a matter it is to be a good man Pedaretus the Lace- 
demonian having eſcaped to be elected one of thoſe three 
hundred Senators, which the eſtate of Sparta, 
returned from the aſſemble verie joifull , ſaying, that it 
was an eaſie matter to find in that citie three hundred bet- 
ter & more honeſt men than himſelfe. What did Scipio, — 
whom we have alteadie ſpoken, after he had 
thouſand glorious facts for the greatnes of — 
Empire ? He forced the nature of ambition, which is al- 
waies caried with a deſire of new glorie, and changed the 
reſt of his life into quietnes: and abandoning the affaires 
of eſtate, he vent and dwelt in the countrey. Torquarm and 
Fabritine abſented themſelves from Rome, the one bicauſe 
he would not have the dictatorſhip, and the other the con- 
ſulſhip. It is not long ſince auer, dake of Savoy willinglit 
| pareorer his duchy into his ſons hands, & became an her- 
35 mit: and after that being choſen pope, hegaveu the ſeate 
1 Wer toanother, F oft —— 
1 8 epp 
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| Of Temperance, 


emperor of the Turks, after he had obtained infinite victo- 


of the 


ol the pt 


ofvanti 


Lacedemonia , 

cuggieplace roide of vrer, after he had e 
thirſt to the uttermoſt j he t 

ins his enimies, to reſtore. — — 

he had wonne of them ,orhat he at hiscompanieni 

drinke of a fountaine neere unto them. Which 

agrecd upon between them heed al biomen thier x ſnd 

unto them, that if anle one would 

3 reſigne | 


rays, aw in the 
drinking one drop thereof. By meanes whereof he main- 
tined, that he'was not. bound at all unto his promiſe, bi- 
cauſe all dranke not: and ſo he 
great honor and advantage of his 
no fn ory i 

power over the like 
thirſt, he delivered himſelſe aud alt 


* 1 
#64, 0 


— 4 — the k 
eee 
rance againſt ſtrange 
our nature corru 

the ignorance of that which is 


bo 4h. — doth nor 


by triumphin 


teſttaine, 
? Scha captaine 


the kin; of Hungarie, became : 


ſtraighteſt ſeR pit them. That great 
diele the fiſt, did he norrofigneh 


empire into the hands ch. 


ariſing in us, 
with ſinne, and ruling in us 


, when we ſee, — 
only — 48 


inces electors, and withdrew himſelſe into a mona- 
of theſe 


good guid & ſchool- 


48 


e 


paſſions and to our naturall and neceſſarie 
deſires and —— that are born with man from the be- 
ginning to rule them with mediocritie and reaſon, but alſo 
compelleth nem ofrentimes to ſubmit themſelves, there- 
| g over their neceſſitie 
i beinvincible ? And then how much more eaſie will it be 
yea, wholie to 5 defires 
renowne, and 
— 


altie of Lacedemonia unto him. 
inſomuch that all dranke 
who going laſt downe into the fountaine 
but refeſh himſelfe , and wet his mouth a lit- 
of his enimies, nor 


the war to the 


r 


had not ſo 


bi | 


Thales ſaid) 


þy to beremembred, For when a full cup 
kin of Bohemia, at what time he g 


| ri life out 
he might yr 
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Of Intemperance;andof Stupiditie. t79 
them in ſolitatie and obſcure corners. If juſtice ſuffereth no 
violence to be uſed, or offered to anie, temperance 
further permitteth none to anic: and therefore is ve- 
ei 
— TR 8 | 

O13 =2 2619/7 | 
ae pi hin, ar. 
AcuE Eing inſtructed in the vertue of temperance, 
103.0 FH which, as well as hirfcllow: 
iinmediocritie, we ate now to — hie 
ertremities and vices that are in eaceſſe and in defect. nu... 
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— —— 11th, Roland to ic hennes lots: 
ARAM \ Plate not long ſince; that there were — 
—:. neat og 


/ ror 


eee the 
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nee 
ſon, ſufferet 


oftwo wives which he | 
— ehad,named rande 


ther good men. But his end diſſembler 


le alſo did the like, cg 
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Otte 
. punidirocnc(ufered by Godforkis 

Xerxes monarch of monarch of the Perſians ſo i 
— dr d rewardes 


Babylon , the firſt oft 


— ey Ot: to luſt and 


not all daie long from the 
— — 


great X 
within the cloiſter of his palace 
— 
wood. Ihen he —_ his wife 
he loved beſttoenterinto it, and all the wealth he had robe 
brought thither, This donie, 
taken of them to 
ble king ol the eee 


. Goth theend hemght 
concubine Cleopatra Queene 

ſach ſore ; that art; dooing ar 
reputation, he ———— 
men. After xard, ed WS com 
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andSeapidice 
ele i, tha 


follow bir, who alreadie had begun ai 'tothe 
end the accompliſh the ſame, as in deed it fell our af- 
ter. For beſieged within Alexandria by the ſaid Oda 
via, and wi hope of ſoſetie, he thruſt himſelſe through 
the bodie with his ſword, whereof he died : and Clroparre al- 
e of the ſerpent e 
. nag 
ſon of his obſtinare — be — —3 
him even with — how — 
yith ſuch furie, that he killed this holie man. After that, 
a kbjes comming agaiaſt him, he was coaltreined/ro 


temple wi tomb 
man named Antinoiir, whom he 
in his life. In our 
ento, and Legate in 
abominable 


a - _ 


fame contingefor ever, he nor ſtickro doit, a | 
be by ſome notable wickednes. _ we read 


ao... re cents 
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What ation of exquiſite 
dred thouſand Iſraelites thinke to find, —— 


land, walking fortie yeeres 


a monſter of nature, which did cate twice 

nes, a ſtrong ar 2 pongln earns ie of mi 
cheeſe and fleſh , not knowing iv Whbeate Vi 
were, nor yet what it was to labour the ground, or . 
Ven hom manic millions of mien are there at this day in che 
Weſt regions and liands, v ho know not what all this ſuper- 
' Hujticanddai ines of fare meaneth, and t live long and 

bealthie in all frugalitie, the greateſt part of 
herbs & rotes, w 8 
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and Frugalitic. 


-» Old time,and 
* of 


moſt of them were contented 

ter, endured and tolerated cheerefullic all injuries of wea- 

gold and filver : out of queſtion we thoſe men 

derie blinde, and far from the white of ſuch glorie and ho- 

_— yore oor mee — a 459 
| us, who behold Vice mounted 

men mult in a mancr bluſh as much to 

or to be vertuous in a thouſand companies, as in that 

pie time of the Ancients, they were aſhamed ofvice, orto 

vitious. And truclic I thinkc that theſe men being paſt 

ſhame, care but little for the glorie that hath beene in ma- 

nie ages, ſeeing live for onelie, after a brutiſh 

impietie, without —— of the ſecond life. 

t ſaie I for the bodi ? Naie rather they ate the deſtroi. 5obrinjerre 

5 it cannot be denied but that ſobrietie 

a great 


, ſceing 
and helpe to preſerve health and bodi- 
— 20d 69: expeli tales} end — 


ſpeake of Vertue, 


good foundation i — 5 The 
| to attaine to a The ex- 
perience heeroſ is wel know ue to every one, he there 
were no other prooſe but this, that ve ſee the ſimple ſort 
of thar labour and trayell, tolive with bread and 
water, growe olde in health, whereas our Princes 1 great 
Lords being delicately brought up in idlenes, yoong 
— with jnfinite diſeaſes ally when they 
grow a little in yeeres. Further, let ſuch di men as 
„ know, that ſobrietie 

th thoſe that follow hir, to far greater and more per- 
bect pleaſures, chan — we: 


with the cies The fobvieve of 
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There is more 
pleaſure of the gi 
creature in ſo · 


out diſcretion hath in his mouth. — be 
is an rer) we mult ſtrive by all meanes to 
= . 
done unto it, craving contitually, and oftener than it need - 
eth: ſo that vhoſoever is not able to command over it, will 
dailie heape up miſchiefe upon miſchiefe to himſelfe. But 

and ſobtietie are the miſtreſſes of good counſell, 
4 the badges of chaſtitie. For this cauſe I Livius com- 
72.9 mendeth: more the barrennes and ſterilitie of a countrey, 
{ /5+ thankerciliticand fruirfulnes,ſaiengrhat men borne in afat 
aud ſertile ſoile are com do. littles but 
ö contrariwiſe, the barrennes of acountrey, maketh men ſo . 
ber of neceſſitie, and conſequentlie carefull, vigilant, and 
| — ary as the Athenians were, | ins 
i. uitefull place. We make great account ( ſaith aus 
| Hang of frugalitic , not bicauſe we eſteeme the creatures 

Vs ves vile,and of ſmall yalue, but that by means there- 
2 — 2 5 And if the 
and chiefeſt benefit that could come do man; were 
ſaid Salon) to have no need of nouriſhmerit, it is very ma* 


ed. thor the nearto that is to have need 1 
U 


The 


beaſt. 


4 
1 \ olomn 
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. good reaſon of ſack excellent mem, 
is well / woorth the marki 


he ſaith: then hen we would eate, — 
3 NIAID, 
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where 5 


that <* 


having | — — ſim- Tim) | 
ple ( for the greateſt feſtivall dainties were olives, 
coleworts, bread and vine) ſaide, that they 
. thereof the next 
yea a long time after. wiſe men met togither . 
——— notro fill their bellies, but to fcdoac 1s 
propa prepare 4nd ereſſe eheir mindes, and ro learns eden. 
their goodly diſcou Philoſopby,wherofa ver- 
— ar lor better taſte , than the bodie of a well reli- 
ſhed and delicate meale. Such were the feaſts of n²E. - 
and of other Sages of Grecia, where 


the diſculingof good and leatned matters there 

brought through the remembtance oſ leaſure 
and no laſſe liked commoditic;; and that of — 
ance to ſuch . as were preſent at the 


| — 2 2 
** . b NN | 
n re a or having within them- 

pond att perm & rejoicing , through 
their leatned diſcourſes, it vete meere folly ta beg 
and frivolous delights from without them. And 


Kich,chatthe e 
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Fur Pal ſome pi 


hos * . 
When muicke (quoth he) mulicke ought ſent for, when men 


— are angrie, or Mourne, than when they are feaſting or ma- 
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dad drove heparan 
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uch that it was not ſuld in Ta 
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bodilie diſeaſes, and of the infirmities of the ſoule. But to 
7 he u 


continue the examples of love, which the Ancients bare to 
the vertue of ſobtietie, this was it that cauſed Alexander the 
Great to refuſe thoſe Cookes and Paiſterers which A. 
Queene of Caria ſent unto him, and to ſend hir word backe 
againe, that he had better than they were: namelie; for his 
dinner, earely riſing, and walking a good while before daie: - 
and for his , a little dinner. Notwithſtanding, in the 
— 9 per ee . alwaies is 

properties of ſuch goods) cauſed this vertuous Mo- , 
narke his commendable cuſtome of living, and N 
„ z to which 


vice, 


that P ſixe 
hundred crownes for a rewarde to him that dranke moſt, 
and called a great cup after his owne ame. Which cup, 


when he offered to Ca/rithenes one of his favotits, he 
ſed , ſaieng : that hee would not for drinking in Alexar- 
der, ftand in need of Eſculapius. With which the king per- 
ceiving himſelfe touched, was ſo incenſed againſt him, that 
hee cauſed him to be put in à cage with ; where he 
poiſoned himſelfe, being impatient of his captivitie. Where-' 
in ve may note how ridiculous their blockiſhnes is; "who 
forfeare, not of ſuch an entertainment as this wiſe man re- 
ceived , but of being taken and reputed as voide of good 
ip, and uncivill, caſt themſelves into the danger of 

aſore rather than they will refuſe to drink carouſe, 
when they are invited thereunto. Heereby alſo thoſe men 
ſhew their want of judgement , arid of convenient matter 

to talke of, who cannot entertaine their friends without 
3 — eu 

to make deniall fitlie , and in good ſort, beſides the proſite 
which they ſhould receive thereby, their would 

bee mote deſired, than it will bee for their drunkennes. 
Ov, Monarkeof the Perſians , from his ch. Idhood gave Or 
— S046 . ů— daie become a verie 
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ſaide: Well, if yee thinke 
the liots, (who were! 
hat make 
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could not Pompey live? No, no, let me have thin 


and triumphed of notable victories, 
albeit he was nowold and verie dich, yet he would adde no- 
maner of living, which was very auſtere, 
by n oſt nothing but vater, and for themoſt 
did eate nothing but bread and beefe, laboring in thekeld 
in time of peace as much as the 

, = ' & 5x | | | | 

— ſo thriftilie and ternperatelie, that bein & 
friend of histo ſupper, & ſceing 


«+» ? 


1 


but bread. * cheNumidians was of ſo great 


-  ſobrictie, that even at ninetie yeeres of age he woulde cate 


pra ay > & then upon meats without ſauce. 
Mubridates king of Ponrus,, being vet olde, 2 ſate 
7 2 — apc 9 lived verie 


, . Non why Tay than dd the meal of hn 
1. Th Tr on W longer in the exam 

this vertue o 2 * the beaſtlines of Fen in 
our age, to of ary — 

temptible eo roleedo fuchl 

ſaying , that there were none 


— 4 — 


yeeres unto 
he died) he was fed with a little b t dailie unto 
him — — of Poyrers, livedalvaies 
with barley bread & water. But to the end we may reap pro 
heb altar bec ker ſpoken, ts let us learne of Sore 
which 


tes, that the ſoule habite of fruga 
tie, and is contented 3 , —_ 


inthis world, — 
e eee and region, prep gen 


r 


7 — of _ and little IR that notable 
ivine precept of Empedecies n in out cares, 
Behave thy ſelfe ful ſaberhy, and free from al offence. 
Let usadorne and decke ourlife with this good and rare 
yertue of ſobrietie, which will teach us ro renounce worldlie 
vanitie, and to content our ſelves( next unto God) in vertue 
onely, and in heavenlie riches. And although delicacie of 
fare be ſo common amongſt us Frenchmen, and maintai- 
ned with ſuch impudencie, that we permitamongſt us, and 
ſtudie kitchin Commentaries, as much as any good ſcience, 
ſo that it may ſeeme a very difficult matter to take it awaie, 
and baniſh it from amongſt us, yet is it not altogither im- 
as manie thinke. But let us follow that ancient pre- 


tof 
2 by little and little make it eaſie & pleaſant 
unto us. And if wee be deſpiſed and rebuked of others, we 
anſwer as Socrates did, who being reprooved bicauſe he 
h r feaſt where- $ocrares fealt. 
unto he invited many of his friends, ſaid, If they be verru-. 
ous, there is ynough, and if they be not, there is too much. 
So let us not ſeeke to pleaſe and to imitate the moſt part of 
men, but the beſt and ſmalleſt number: neither let us looke 
unto cuſtome, but to that which is decent and honeſt. But 
if we perſever in our diſſolutenes and ſu itie, as if we 
vere Chriſtians in name and ſet onely, I life, 
ve are tofearethatin the end need and tie will force 
us to forſake ir. And as ĩt fell out to king Darius, who after 
he had lived a long time in all abundance of delights, and 8 
never knew what hunger or thirſt ment, as he fled from the 
battell gotten by · Alexander was verie thirſtie: and after he =] 
had drunke puddle water proceeding from a river tainted ene 
vith dead bodies, he burſt toorth intothis ſpeech, That in gal 
il his life he never dranke better drinke : ſo likewiſe after © 
ve have beene tamed with miſeries and calamities, we muſt 
confeſſe, but too late, & peradventute (O daugerous down- 
fall) vithout hope of tecoverie, that our eſtate is yet bet- 
ter ( albeit moſt miſerable) than our offences have deſer · 
ved, even then when God for our diſſolutions ſhall with- 
draw his bleſſing v holy CA Kg. l 

is 


46, To cboeſe the belt kinde of life, and no doubt P1thagora 


Tokens of the This he hath already: begun to p 
wrath of God. by cauſing they 


Heu. 


— 


in 


— to bring 
thornes, in of good 
ing amongſt us wars and hur 
panied with peſtiferous diſeaſes, that he may overcharge 
thoſe with the ſcourges of his juſt vengeance,who will not 
humble themſelves under cheſweernes of his word. 


Of Super fluiie, Sumptuonftes, Glattonie, and wallew- 


nate Chap.20. 


*. 


E ſobrietie, 

that i on may by the contrarie, 

and that ve may be ſo — gre the mote induced to deſire it 

amongſt us, I Tek thinke we ſhall do well to intreat of ſuperflui- 
nes, and gluttonie, whole fruits 

, which is the principall cauſe of deſtruction (as 


Thee of ceftry. tie, 
— Con- in deligl 


—ů „ irb)to kingdoms, monarchies,and commonwelths. 
behzs, © Therefore 1 propound theſe vices to 1 


to diſcourſe upon 

ARAM. Wharſoever is deſired more that which is 
neceſſarie for the life of man, is ſuperfluitie, hich cauſerh 
ſo many fooliſh and excefſive expences us, that, 
beſides the ruine and decay of many good houſes, the de. 
ſtruction of the bodie, and, which is moreto feared, of 
the ſoule alſo,doth for the molt part inſue therupon. Ther- 


* fore Eraſmus[aid very well, that nothing is more àbject and 
EVI r [than o line as a le ro the pleaſure of the mouth 

and bellie. 
plats: - Acu1To». Thoſemen (ſaith Plats) that ate added 
ro the ſervice of their bellies, and care nothing for the food 


of their minds, are like beaſts , who never enjoy true ples 
ſures. Which thing alſo may be ſaid of them that like fooles 
depend more of opinion than of reaſon. But it belongeth to 
bes 3 85 R, to handle this matter heere i. wr en more 
at large. 


ASE R. Goolrhing (fd pomp) rotors and 


— « = va and 
e and by continu- 
ly burlies, which are accom- 


Eeing we — ſummarily underſtood the ex- 


BEES on. 


and Surnptuouſnes, 
enimies to him that abuſeth the gifts of nature: as if a vali- 
ant man ſhould love rather to be a theefe, than a ſoldier : or 
a beautifull perſon an adulterer,rather than a maried man. 
So is it with the goods of fortune, as ve terme them, the 
poſſeſſion of which giveth occaſion to thoſe that are un- 
woorthic of them, rocommir many follies. Amongſt which 
we may note ſuperfluitie for a verie pernitious vice, having 
this ie in it to draw the wils of men ſecretly, and to 
inducethem to covetdelights. Whereunto after they have 
once addicted themſelves, they buſie their mindes with 
nothing but to make e frivolous, exquiſite, and 
ſ s things, taking ſmall care, yea forgetting eaſily 
things that are profitable and neceſſarie, whereof 
afterwards they perceive themſelves to ſtand in great need. 
Now the end of all ſuperfluities, wherein men plunge them- 11e fue the end 
ſelves after divers manners, is pleaſure, which chicfly and of lperfuirie.” 
forthe moſt part they ſeeke in ſuch a riotous and delicate 
life, as cauſeth the bodie without labor to enjoy all his de- 
fires, luſts, and delights : or elſe in the fruition of worldlie 
glorie, wherein through unprofitable and ſuperfluous ex- 
pences, they ſtrive to excell, or at leaſtwiſe to match thoſe 
that are than themſclves. Concerning the marke 
vhereat they aime, there is nothing more hurtfull to man, W's, 
than pleaſure and delight, which(as Plato ſaith) ſerveth for N | 
abaite and allurement to draw him to commit wickednes, 
as heerafter we may diſcourſe in more ample maner there- 
of, as alſo of that luxurious life , whoſe defire and conten- 
tation is in whoordome. And that I may begin to handle 
the other two generall points, wherein they that are given 
to ſuperfluitie and coſtlines, ſeeke delight, namely, the de- 
licate life and curioſitie of expences : let us conſider of the 
fruits that iſſue and proceed from them. Firſt, when men 
ter themſclves to be overtaken with the Epicures doc- ,, _ . leach 
tine, and appeere ſo careful to ſerve their bellie, nouriſhing tif. 
tin exceſſe, daintines, gluttonie, and drunkennes, is it not 
from this head-ſpring from whence diſcaſes and evill diſ-  /* 
poſitions of the bodie proceed ? We are ſicke ( ſairh Plu- F- fr 
tote) of thoſe things where with we live, neither is there a- ve req o + 
cee but the * — 
dent 5 | or -. 
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one, 


The euſtome of 
the 
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aud filling of the bellie that maketh the mind for the 
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of thoſe things within us, whichwe cate, and the faults and 
errors which we commit againſt them. Homer going about 
to proove, that the gods die not, groundeth his argument 
upon this, bicauſe they eate not: as if he would teach us, 
that drinking and eating do not maintaine liſe, but 
are alſo the cauſe of death. For diſeaſes gat her togi- 
ther within our bodies, hich proceed no leſſe of being too 
full, than of being too emptie. And oftentimes a man hath 
more to do to conſume and digeſt meat put into his bodie, 
than he had to get it. Phyſitions (faith Seneca) crie out, that 
life is ſhort, and art long: and complaint is made of nature, 
bicauſcſhe hath graunted to beaſts to live five or ſixe ages, 
and appointed ſo ſhort a time of life for men, who are born 
for many great things. We have no ſmall time, but we loſe 


much time, and life is long ynough, if it be well im a 
But when it paſſeth awaie through exceiand neghgencs 
and no good is done therein, in the end through conſtrai 
of extreame neceſſitie, although we perceive it not going, 
yet we feele it is gone. Moreover a man may reckon — 
ter ſtore of griefes than pleaſures, that come to him 

his nouriſhment : or to ſpeake better, the pleaſure of eating 
is but ſmall, but the toile and trouble that men have in pro- 
viding it, is great. It were heard to repeat the ſhamefull 
ins and toilſome labors wherewith it filleth us. Manie 4 
mans ſoule (ſaith Salas )is overwhelmed, and as it were clo- 
thed with feare, leaſt it ſhould ſtand in need within the bo- 
die, as ĩt wete in a mill, and turning alwaies about like a mil- 
ſtone it ſeeketh after nouriſhment. it remaineth 
void and deſtitute of feeling, and deſire of all honeſt things, 
and attendeth onely to the inſatiable luſts of the fleſh, which 
is never contented, bicauſe neede and neceſſitie are alwaies 
joined with deſire of ſuperfluitie; The ancient 

uſed this cuſtome to cleavein ſunder the bodie of a dead 
man, to ſhew ir to the ſunne, and to caſt the guts and in- 
trailes into the tiver, and being thus clenſed to imbaulme 
the reſt. And in verie deede thoſe inward parts are the pol - 
lation and defiting of our fleſh, and are properlie the verie 
Hell of our bodies. But, which is worſe, is it not the ſtuffing 


part 
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e of anie ſcience or reaſon, where- 
the divine part of man is and overwhelmed 

the waightand ſorce of chat part, which is mor- 
tall ? Awiſeſoule is a cleere brightnes, ſaid Herachtw, © —> 
how hard a matter is it (ſaith Caro ) to preach to the belli, +? 
which hath no cares, and which will rake nodeniall, howſo- 
ever the caſe ſtandeth * . when we 3 
through thicke clouds and undigeſted vapors, we not 
cleere, but with a pale and wanniſh light, and as it were 
inthe botrome of a cloud: ſo through a troubled 
and' bodie, heavily loaden with foode and ſtrange 
meats, the brightnes and cleernes of theſoule muſt needes 
become pale, troubled, and dim 


* 


dull and u 


ces 

and change the judgement of all the children of afflii&ion. 

Towbom is wo? To whom is ſorrow? To whomis ſtrife ? Prov. 23. 29. 

Towhom is murmuring ? To whom are wounds without 30. 

cauſe? And to v hom is the rednes of the eies? Even to them 

that tarie at the wine : to them that go and ſeeke mixt 

vine, which in the beginning is t, but in the ende 

pricketh like a Serpent, and poi like a Coc katrice. 

And in another place, the wiſe man ſpeaking of ie, 

— ———— y it than 
word. We beaſts fatred up languiſh through 

ſoth and idlenes: neither do beaſts faint through labor on- 

lie, but alſo by reaſon of the maſſe and heavie waight of 

their one bodies. Furthermore, the vice of gluttonie and 

| is never alone, but draweth with it a thou- / 

land other exceſſive & diſſolute faſhions, — 5g; . 

ic ſtirreth up luſt, griefe, anger, and love in extremitie, ; 

extinguiſheth memorie, opinion, and underſtanding. Brief. 
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to murmur manie times againſt God. The droonkennes of 
L cauſed him to commit inceſt with his daughters. . . 
lexender the greatdarkned the glory of his valiant acts with Alexander. 
this vice. For being overtaken with wine, he {lew Cum one 
| ines he had, to whom he was behol- 


ie, and commended of Hiſtoriographers for manie | 
eploltsof warwhich be didin Armenia and for his boun- 
tie juſtice, and clemencic, is yet greatly blamed, bicauſe to- 
wards the end of his daics, 


recited by Platerke, all 


ſ in my hall of Apollo: 
thereby what coſt he would have beſtowed thereupon : in- 


ſomuch that a fiftie thouſand drachmes of ſilver, 
which amount to five thouſand crow 


Wanic times to be prepared for himſelſe 

men asked him on a day who ſhould di 

bee commanded them to make F, ſuch a 
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Philoxenm, 


if we co 
The ſyrwraca- Franciſcan Frier called Peter de 
e tained to the dignitie 


| familiar friends, & dancingby torch-light,was 


Lacullw(quoth he Wan gerte 


and ma cence, will not be thought 
2 5 wich chat which — — ſimple 


of a Cardinall through favor of the 
Pope his kinſman. For within the ſpace of t yeeres which 
he lived in Rome, he conſumed in feaſtes and bankets the 
ſumme' of two hundred thouſand crownes, beſides his 
debrs, which eame to no leſſe ſumme. Philoxemy the Poet 
„VSC 
enjoy ter in ne and meat: 
faying — ſhould longer feele the taſte thereof: We 
read of the Emperor Vitellites , that hee was ſomuch 
to ſuperſſuitie and exceſſe, that at one ſupper he was 
rved with two thouſand ſeverall kindes of fiſhes, and with 
ſeven thouſand flying foules. But — — 


after hee changed his eſtate, being executed at 


Rome at the purſuit of Ve , who was Empe- 
— — es he — 
ure | was 
ſhed from ho Yingdome ical 1 — his 
returne out Almaigne, deing without hope ems 
or Charles the . him at all, he ſpent one 
undred crownes dreſſed for him, as Pas: 
lu Jovi rehearſeth': ed cite rake the greater 
ene 1 But the judgement 
was ſuch upon him, that his owne children made 
— ban of hot iron. Concerning examples of 
Dee 
& mu , we that a 

ſand quarrels, blaſphemies, loſſe of | — — 
proceed from thence. And ofrentimes'God ſuffreth the pu- 
niſhinent therof to be notorious, even by unlooked ſor and 
— means: as not long ſince it ha to Lemes Arch- 
ſhop of Magdeburg, who dancing with gentlewomen un- 
bl e down ſo he ground that be 
brake his heck with one of the women whict/he led. Charles 
the ſixt being clothed like a vilde man with certaine of his 
was alſo in — 


they ſhould imploy upo 


Hein, and Hi Likewiſe in the conſpiracie of Canin & bis 


2 uses. 3 


gentlewoman had not caſt irgoke 


they co their ſouls live- 
of tat — and villanie which they 
& heare, when it is joined with wordes, accerits, geſtures, 


Lee 
motious, and actions, w N and . 


ee EI all Kinde of artificial 


ſpea e e 1. — hey — 
to we 
Fees Werbe of Ant pe Nauen Wd ſehoole of allu eh 
dae po ſubtiltie — . 

thoſe that propound(as ve ſaid) unto them · e 
rie of outward — the beſt, . * of ſoper 
& 


ack GR ſervin — report yh. 

cfents Kur to ſuch as are unwoorthie, 
therebyto© 1 vill of them that are moſt wic- 
— j to the 


unto high cal- 
lings, and to ents unto 


the waſting 
of their goods heerupon to their ſhatne &confuſion,wh 


1 charitable works, they ———— ma- 
3 — goods, even the ſubſtance 
which they gut by nets meanes. This l. tha that 
ech arte Te (as Crare/ the Philoſopher-ſaid. verie well) 3 1 
ſtirreth vi 30 vars, ſeditions, and tyrannies within cities, Ne 
torheend that ſuch vc voluptuous men, & ambitious of vaine 


3 — 
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glorie, — Vo ina een vater, may have w herewith to 
e eee . and ſo come to the end of 
their platformes. Feerof n examples in the ci- 
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rl wars amongſt the Roma 1 a5 namely under cim Carbs, 


com pli- 
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them might be ſent as of the Parinonian war, 
nenmi be ers 


eee return wounded from the war, 


but had ſeene him walke up and downe the eite of Rome 
\rad pruned? Th Kg an fo 


EIT, 
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ee . 79 — 


ne their ſubjects more to follow them, than all the | 


. $ bich they could have deviſed t pt 
EE We have 2 notable teſtimonic heerof id Axe 
king of Sparta, who in his returne from the war where 
te had overcome the Athenians, being deſirous to ſup pri- 
wich his wife, ſentinto the ki that was 
c his band and com for they lived al in common, 

r to have 


3 But this 
was the next is fact he was 
fined by the 12 who were ors Foe in — ins 


of i and judgement of theirs, he 
j I rence nt o 
villngly reſted. But to returne to our matter, how ought 
we to bluſh for our riot and exceſſe in 
maintaine with ſuch glorie? Wharfollie1s it coimploy the 
r ofthe ſoule, ordained for heavenly things, in trim- 
N and gilding hir enimie, hir priſon, and if I 
may lo ſpeak, hit poiſo Sethe bodie? Excelſeop (faith 
| )is an argument of the incontinencie 
n the cies of —— to wic- 
ked defires,than to any honeſt opinion and conceit. Decke 
not thy houſe ({aith Eprterw with tables and pictures, but 
Tl it with eee . For the one is to feed the eies vai 
bn cheoher e all ornament,'and ſuch a one as 
I we make account oſ of ſmall 
pores, 755 iſe thoſe that are of great waight : but 
987 nh — little things, we make our ſelves 
voortbhĩe © 
ps Ciſay 


ber as oe no other 1 parents han bebe, wi 


the Cenſurer of the cleQion of two capraines, that one of 
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under their aurborits, us LEE 
are not thereby excuſed. For we ou e 
—.— rhat no man abuſe our dead of abrid- 
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| ; in 
2 of. Common wealnn therein 


for Princes and 
cane. 
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and Sumptuouſnes. 


men is ſuch, that they finde nothing more ſweete and'ac- 
ceptable, than that which is ſtraightly forbidden them, ſo 
that the more ſuperfluities are prohibited, the more they 
are deſired, eſpeciallie of fooliſh men, and of ſuch as are 
vainly brought up. Therefore it were good to raiſe the price 
of theſe things ſo high by meanes of impoſts, that none but 
rich men and daintie folłes may uſe them. And ſuch ſubſi- 
dies would as much ſer forward the glorie of God, the pro- 
fire of the common-wealth, the deſire of good men, and re- 
liefe of the poore, & many others now uſed ate quite con- 
trarie heerunto. Then theſe ſpeeches would no more be ſo 
common amongſt us, as nowewe heare them daily uttered 
by our Courtiers : We will (ſaie they)keepe ves and 
be ſeene amongſt the greateſt, and be eſteemedt 5 
Ifwe ſpend not freely, men will make no account of us. It 
is out honor and greatnes, and the waie to glorie 
andrenowne to our houſes and families. But I would glad- 
ly tell a great number of them, that they would be verie 
much troubled to make anſwer roalawe made 


king of Egypt, & after eſtabliſhed in Athens by Salas, where- 


peere unto his Provoſt or Bailie how he lived, and if he ap- 
not his maner and trade of life to be juſt and rea- 
he was condemned to die. If in like caſe theſe great 
f were to give an account from whence they receive 
vherewith to ſatisfic their pride and vanities, a man ſhould 
finde that their purchaſe(as we ſaie) is far better unto them 
than their rents, and that they commit a thouſand wrongs 
and deteſtable vices ro make ſupplie to their laviſh expen- 
ces. As for them that have Ftp. lawfullic gotren, yerin 
22 of them waſtfully, they give ſufficient teſtimonie, 
mat they care and ſeeke for nothing but a vaine and vaniſh- 
ng glorie, which oftentimes , contrarie to their expectati- 
on, is waited upon with great infamie, and with the certain- 
tie of e puniſhment, And in the meane while they 
e = _— oe = * - le, 
| | enjoy by well uſing, and not by mi 
ling their goods, wherof they are but gardians — 
and muſt one daie yeeld up an account of them. O witleſſe 
man 


of 


A good law to 
cut off the oc- 
caſioas of idle 
by it was enacted, that every one ſhould yeerely make it ap- expences, 
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Our pallate 
mult not be 


more ſenſible 
than our hare. 


James 5.1. 5. 


of Swe umpronſice, 


man (ſaid one of the ancient $ es) what will the remem-) 
brance of yaine , if thou art tormenred 
and vexed ware han gr, . art not. 
This continuance of ſpeech, but we may 
eraſe diſcourſe more at In the meane time 
2 rf miſchiefe, which commonly follow eth 
uperfluitic namely povertie, whereinto manie 
er be aware, and ate then very much 
e and not able to beare it. But the ſhame 
and reproch thereof is yet greater, bicauſe they fell into it 
by their ownefollie.& een. Therfore to the end 
wee ee eee which in the begin- 
ning is large . but yet leadeth the traveller un- 
T mw 95 — let us leave 
2 Pa the diſcipline and life of Epicures, and beware 

pale ene toong be not more ſenſible than our 
— TRE 


. and 
ple, ſober and modeſt life, adorned with 


doctrine of the ancient Sages, chat is a ſim- 
temperance 

continencie, knowing that diet and decking of the bodie 
ought(as Cicero ſaith ah) to bereferredto health and firength, 
not to pleatare and: ight, and that all outward exceſſe is 
a witnes of the incontinencie of the ſoule. And for the per- 
ne of all that laſting and inevitable miſerie which be- 
h to them ave are 2 to voluptouſnes and ſu- 
itie, let us heare that ſentence of ſcripture, and ſeare 
_ . comprehended under the 11 thereol, 
and mourning be upon you that have lived in 

7 5 earth , and in wantonnes , and have nouriſbed your 
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Of Ambition. 
THE SIXT DAIES WORKE. 


Of eAmbition. Chap.2t. 
s often as I remember the 


W= clination, according to the 
. 

ings, and how within the ſpace of one hundre 4 
vherein there were Be and thirteene eee 


— 


range tragedie of the Ro- 
eminec emperors, ſince the time 
Ile P17 35 thatthe empire was mounted 
— eee verie top and height 
: N of hir greatnes untill hir de- 


reſtby violent death; I cannot ſufficiently admire Fe 
dering the inconſtancie and ſhort continuance of ſo great 
a government, which cannot but be well knowen to everie 
one) the follie of men, which commonlie affecteth them 
with an unmeaſurable deſire to rule, whereby they ate all 
their life time ſlaves ro ambition, which is one point of the 
vice of intemperance whereof we ſpake yeſterday. And thus 
in my opinion we are to begin our daies worke with the de- 
ſeription of this pernitious paſſion. * N Þ 
AM AN A. It is natural in mana, the greater his ſtomack is 
the more to labor to excel others, which is accopanied with 
an exceeding deſire to rule : whereupon he is caſily driven 
forward to do unjuſtly;if by wiſedom he be not u ted. 
AR am. Ambition and contention for honor ( ſaith Ci- 
cere) are miſerable; And many forget juſtice, after my are 
fallen into a deſire of glorie, empires and honors. Go to 
en Ac ut o n, let us underſtand of thee more at lartze, 
what are the effects of this vice. FORTS LITE 
ACHITOB. Exdoxis a Greeke Philo deſired of 
the gods that he might behold the ſunne vetie neere, to 
comprehend the forme, greatnes, and beautie thereof, and 
afterwards be burt of it, as the Poets report, that Phatton 
Vas: ſuch a hardie and bolde paſſron'to RR . 
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lythree of them died of ſicknes in their beds, and all the 2 
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arid miĩſſe of their intent, and even loſe that which they 


might have had, bicauſe they ſought over-boldly to lay 
hands on that which they could not ſo much as touch. So 


ter of miſchiefs, are ambition and avarice, which are found 
both togither for the moſt part in the ſame perſons, But to 
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that we may well ſay with 7i»on,that the elements and mat- Ten 


enter intoa more particular conſideration of the nature of rea one 
every ambitious man, he hath commonly this propertie, to of» antic0.s 
envie theglorie of others: whereby he becommetrh odious, 


and ſtirreth up againſt himſelfe the envie and ill will of eve- 
ric one. Moreover, this his jelouſie over another mans glo- 
rie, is ſo much the more hurtfull unto him in that he might, 
being ſet in high eſtate and authority, uſe the helpe & com- 
panie of ſuch as are vertuous and noble minded in theexe- 
cution of great marters, if in ſtead of taking them for his 
adverſaries in the putſuite of vertue, he favored them, and 
drew them neer unto himſelfe. Whereby we may judge, that 
there is none ſo pernitious a plague for the overthrowe of 
vertue, as ambition, bicauſc it is never without contention 
for glory and honor, even againſt the greateſt friends, from 
whence in the end proceed the greateſt enmities. Cicero al- 
ſo faith very well, that whatſoever hath this qualitie, that 
many things of the ſame kind cannot be eq t, thereof 
_ for the moſt part ſuch ſtrife, that it is a very hard 

to obſerve holie ſocietie. For equitie is not eaſily 


flatle) that ſeditions ariſe in cities. For the mightier, 
not the vulgar ſorr, contend for honors and promotions. 
But if, as Plato writeth, there were a Comonwealth of good 
men, you ſhould ſee as great ſtrife for the avoiding of ofh- 
ces, as now men contend to command and rule. Alſo the ho- 
nor of a good man (ſaith Platarł to Trajan conſiſteth not in 
that eſtate or office which he preſently enjoieth, but in his 
former deſerts; ſo that it is to the office vherunto men give 
new honor, as for the perſon he hath but a painfull charge. 
Out of the ſayings of theſe great Philoſophers, we will draw 
this concluſion, that we muſt labor more ro deſerve eſtates 
and honors, than dare to procure them, and account that 

| Q_j thing 


ier 
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Cicero 


inviolable, when one deſireth to be greater than all the 4g etſe 
It commeth through the fault of ambition (ſaith Ari- - Y 


Plate. 
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thing unworthy andunbeſceming us, which is obtained by 
unlawfull meanes. Now, as the ambitious man is intole- 
rable in all his actions, ſocſpecially I himſclfe in 
deriſion and reproch, throug 045 0am) 

and praiſe, which he looket CR 
him, and wherein he taketh unmeaſurable Now, if 
he perceiveth that he cannot be commended derbe 
that are unwoorthy of honor, the thirſt of glorie wherewith 
Ambitious men he pineth away, c him to — of himſelfe by 
17 full of fee. his 0wne commendation ſt all ſeemlines: which js nei- 
Jen ther more nor leſſe, than if the bodie of a man in time of fa- 
Wi mine, not receiying nouriſhment elſewhere, ſhould take of 
it ovne ſubſtance againſt nature. Further, if we ſhould g 
about heere tomake recitall of thoſe notable evils and miſ- 
chicfes, which the ambition of ſome particular men hath 
brought upon Monarchies, cities, and Common-wealthes, 
& generally upon all thoſe; which were/under their 
bloodie raigne, the whole li of one man would not 
to deſcribe them. But to touch this point briefly : we may 
note in all ancient hiſtories , that the of 
flouriſhing eſtates, and oftentimes their utter ſubuerſion, 
Civil warreza came 7 civill wars and diſſentions ſtirred up by ambiti- 

fue ofambi- ous men, deſirous to command, and to he * 22rd 
others. What did at an as {ra . 
fouriſhing in armes and ſciences, ſo much as the ambition 
pe of thoſe men who ſought to bring the publike offices into 
WEE coitſe nc their owne hands, as Leoſthenes, Demoſthenes, & many others 
dereime nes did, who were nor afraid to kindle the fire of di- 
a1 . . 

enterpriſes, ſo 2 rt 
Alcibiades, forms? How many. miſchiefes did Alcibiades procure to his 
* countrie, n 
novelties and ſeditions? Who uſed to ſay, that a noble hart 
ought to labor but for one thing in this world, u * 
reat among his own countrimen, and t ſe 

2 among ſtrangers. Which had n well ſpo- 
ken, ifhe bad added; by fal and Yertze. Was it not from 
the ſame fountaine of ambition, that ſo burtfull wars to 
both thoſe Common-weulths of che -edzmanians'and 
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Athenians, the one being maſters ofthe ſex, and the other 
of the land, tooke their beginhing, and thereby were both 
brought to ruine in theend? Was it not the fame cauſe of 
ambition in certaine particular men, which procured the 7 
ſpeedie returne of that good king ¶eſſtaus, to redrefſe the fl oa le 
civil diſſentions of Græcia, when he was in Aſia continuing 
thoſe goodlie victories, which he had againſt the Barbari- 
ans, for the comforr and libertie of manie Græcian cities ? 
Oye Grecians (ſaid that wiſe Prince, being then verie ſor- 
row full) how many more miſchiefes do ye procure to your 
ſelves, than were procured unto you by the Barbarians 
banded rogither for your overthrowe, ſeeing ye are ſo un- Avery HA 
bappie as to ſtay with your owne hands that good ſpeede, gane 
which conducted you to the top of felicitie, and to turne 
backe into your owne entrailes, thoſe weapons which were 
. well guided againſt your enimies, by calling backe the 
war into your owne countrie, from whence it was ſo happi- 
ly baniſhed ? The great and large {cope of the Roman Em- 
pire over three of the world, could not (atisfic the 
ambition of Ceſar and Powpey, whileſt the one could abide ceſa P 
no equall, and the other no Nenne inſomuch, that they 9 
omitted and forgat no meanes to increaſe their gteatnes, 
although ir were with the charges of the Common-wealth. 
As we may reade among other things of Cæſar, who, to 
ground and under-prop his power well for continuance, 
at one time to Pauls the Conſull, nine hundred thou- 
| crowns, for feareleſt he ſhould e himſelfe againſt 
his enterpriſes & to Curiothe Tribune he gave fifteenc hun- 
dred thouſand crownes, that he ſhould take his part. After 
the death of theſe two Princes; that great dominion could 
no better content the Triumvirate, namely, Offazias, Anto- The Tum 
mu, and Lepidue, who by force of armes ceaſed not to put 
their countrie to ſword and fire, untill the ſoveraigne au- 
thoritie became reſident in one alone. But why ſhould we 
ſceke p_ the ancients, or amongſt our neighbours for 
— og of the pernitious effects of this vice, ſeeing wee 
have fo many at our owne gates? Who kindled that fire 
in France, which had taken hold of all the parts therof, and 
uſe conſumed it utterly under the raigne of the Dukes 
3) . Qui eb 
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of Orleans and Burgundy, who ſtrove togither for the go- 
vernment of the kingdome ? Were there not upon the ſame 
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occaſion morethan fower thouſand men ſlaine in one day 
within Paris, the moſt of them being men of name, atthe 
inſtigation and procurement of the Duke of Burgundy, 
who had taken poſſeſſion thereof? But alas the continuall 
and preſent remembrance of our late and unſpeakable mi- 
ſeries, procured chiefly from the ſame fountaine of ambisi- 
on, and knowen to women and children, ſtaieth me from 
ſeeking farther for teſtimonies of this our preſent matter. 
Vea, I [Ars greatly, that we {hall ſhortly ſee (I would to God 
I might be deceiv ed) the finall and intire ruine of our Mo- 
narchic, which hath flouriſhed as long as ever any did, and 
continued 11 unvanquiſhed of ſtrangers . For we ſee 
hir owne children bathing their hands in hir blood, and 
ſeeking to plucke out hir hart and intrails, and to caſt them 
as a praic before hir enemies. O how would Princes chaſe 
far from them all ambitious perſons, if they were wellin- 
ſtructed in vettue, and in the knowledge of thoſe evils 
which ſuch men procure! ſecing it is impoſſible that anie 
good counſell ſhould proceed from them, but onely ſuch 
as tendeth to the advancement of their private greatnes. 
Now if ambition be the mother of civill wars, is it not the 
ſame alſo of all other wars, which are daily bred betweene' 
Kings and Princes, through the deſire of i increaſing their 
bounds,of ſeazing upon other mens territories,to the trea- 
ding downe, PUG? Ser ruine of their poote ſabje&s, 
& oftentimes of their own eſtares? Is it not ambition which 
blindeth men ſo, that they are not content to be cheefe a- 
mong a million of others over whom they command, unles 
they be equall or ſuperior to one or two of thoſe whoua they 
know to be greater than themſclves ? The deſire of having 
more (faith is a vice common to Princes and great 
Lords, which, by reaſon of ambition and deſire to rule, brin- 

h foorth in them oftentimes an unſociable, cruell, and 

ſtly nature. And as Suu ſaith, there is no faith or aſſu- 
red ſocietie in kingdoms. For they, whoſe greedines neithet 
ſea, nor mountains, nor inhabitable deſerts can ſtgie, and 
whoſe inſaciable deſire of having, cannot be * 
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thoſe bounds, which ſeparare Aſia from , how will 
— — rage pales and not ſeeke to 

belon to , eſpeciallĩie when 
Leerer 
ee betweene them ? It is 
impollible. in truth,. how ſoever they diſſemble, they 
purpuſcly war one with another, watching continuallie for 
means to ſurprize and overreachech other. But in outward 


ſhew they i 


uſe n as a peece The nawerof * 

of monie, according as it ſhall make beſt for their purpoſe, * _ 

nor for duties ſake, or upon reaſonand juſtice, but for their Face. 

ov ne proſit and advantage, wickedly diſguiſing in that ma- 

ner the intermiſſion and ſurceaſing from the execution of 

their ill will and purpoſe, with the holy name of juſtice and 

amitie. Princes therefore muſt notthinkeit 8 

— 2 — how beit that doth not excuſe ) find 

thelike dealing profitable unto them, according as it fal- 

leth out for their purpoſe. For in ſo doing, they do but imi- 

tate and follow them that are their maſters in all diſloialtie, 

treaſon, and infidelitie, thinking that he beſtirreth himſelf, 

wholeſt of all obſerveth that which equitiĩe and juſtice re- 

quire This did Dronide; the pirat fy give Alexander the 
tounderſtand, when he asked of him why he troubled 

the whole ſea, & robbed one. Know(quorth he to him) pioaides an- 

chat thou and I are of one diſpoſition and calling, except in Tere ro len 


this, that I am called a pirat for ſcourin 1 

men, and thou a prince, — — let 
every where with great and mightie armies. But if thou wert 
Dionidei;& 1 Alexander, it may be I ſhould be a better prince 
than thou a good pirat. With which free ſpeech A/exan- 
4 was ſo delighted, that in ſtead of a guiltie man brought 


before him to iſhed , as was Diowidgs, he made him 
one of his great capraines, But to continue our matter, if 
Right (ſoy a mbitious men) may be violated, ir is to be vo- 
lated tor a kingdome. full of all impietie, yea ſuch 
n will cauſe them to buy the violating of fo holy a thing ve- 
Lb ef Farther ate Kors reach moe 
e juſtice it ſelfe. as each ns)fome Exmyle: of thy 
ie dect ſo wretched te miſer eee 
| Di 
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ee * that he might make bimſelſe 
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laboredro many arguments, cloking their wic- 
kednes wi — 5 fie word,ying:rhar none cold 
perfectly attaine to pleaſure, except he were yertuous and 
wiſe. Burcharwhnicl Cicero alledgeth againſt is ſuffici- 
ent to diſcoverthemaskeof rheir impudencie, and to con- 
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ſo commo 8 with r 
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hind . than of calling it 
againe to remembrance, For many through wicked and un- 
neceſſarie pleaſure have fallen into great diſeaſes, received 
great loſſes, and ſuffered many reproches. It alwaies (ſaith Dako 
Ind ſottiſhnes, ſorgetfulnes of p 
ſweet A 
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ures come Er us witha 
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ſadnea Which Fenophon very wittily deviſed under 
ich the 5 Hercules, ſaying: that as he vent one dai into 
the fields, in a certaine three-fold highway he met Vertue 
and Vice, both of them being in the and apparell of 
women. Vice being clothed in a ſtately, delicate, gorgious 
and laſcivious gowne,with a ſmiling, painted, and coloured 
countenance , which did woonderfully allure by reaſon of 
the ſwectnes and flouriſhing beautie that to bee in 
it. offered hir ſelfe faddenly unto the ſaid Hercules, ſaying: 
that if he would follow hir, (be would cauſe him to lead his 
plan groan gy are. But Vertue with a ſor- 
out any t 
words: r — Furs be in- 
dued, not with bodilie ornaments, nor with vading and 
vaniſhing beautie, but with cettaine other tiches Sbich 
are more woorth , and endure forever. For whoſoever be- 
leeveth me, forlaking that which ſeemeth faire, and cles- 
ving to thoſe things which outwardly auſtere and 
hard, he receiveth in the end an eternall felicitie. Let us un- 
cloth N Oh men ( ſaith Platarke ) and conſider their 
- They are dunkards, whoormongers, ſluggiſhia 
405 2 T ee 
of their parents and their friends But of all kinde 
x voluptuouſnes, lecberie is , vile, and 
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men take by their five ſences, is vile and diſhoneſt : but the 
Grzcians after a ſpeciall manner called thoſe men incon- 
tinent and immodera:e, who exceeded in taſting and tou- | 
ching. And Hippocrates ſaid, that he ſuppoſed copulation to TJhrgps £96 
be a part of that foule diſeaſe, which we call the Epilepſie or 

falling ſicknes. And truly there is nothing more certaine, n .«.4. .; 
than that immoderate uſe of the venereous act ſpoileth inmoderare 
beautie, defilerh the bodie, dtieth it up, and cauſeth it to en. 
ſtinke, maketh the face pale, wan or yellow, weakeneth the 

members and joints, ingendreth Sciaticke goutes, collicke 

paſſions, griefes of the ſtomacke, giddines of the head, or 

dimnes of light, the leproſie and pocks. It ſhorteneth life, 

taketh away the underſtanding, darkeneth the memorie, 

and as the Prophet Oſey ſaith, taketh away the hart. More- Oſey. 4. ll. 
over, how odious all whoordome ought to be unto us, ſo 

that it be not ſo much as once named amongſt us, the one- 

ly curſe that is laid upon it of God, ought ſufficiently to 

perſuade us, ſeeing thereby he condemneth it both with 

temporall and with eternall death. But we have beſides, ma- 

nie goodly ſentences and notable examples of Ethniks and 

Pagans, and namely of the juſt puniſhment, which for the 

moſt part followed this deteſtable vice hard at the heeles, 

and which t to ſtirus up to hate it, and to flic from it 

with all our might, eſpecially when adulterie is joined ther- E. 
with, which is when the ſacred knot of marriage is violated , /**7 

and broken. Concupiſcence (faith e,frifforle ) changeth hr ear a4 
mens bodies, and breedeth madnes in their ſoules. The end end ofconcu- 
thereof is luxuriouſnes, from whence proceede a thouſand *"***** 
wrongs, violences, inceſts, murders, poiſonings, and innu- 

merable other impieties. Is it not then a ſigne of great looſ- 

nes and baſenes of minde, for a man to ſubje& himſelfe to 

carnall concupiſcences, which are diſordered deſires con- | 

trarie to reaſon, and whoſe office agd practiſe is to chooſe * 
evill for good ? Let us heęre give care to Socrates diſputa- 1 

tion with Extbydemus , being ; very fir for our preſent mat- EH mA 
ter, „ thou thinke that libertie gc. aps 
8a good, profitable poſſeſſion, whether it belon- tation again! 


her to a man, or toacitic? Verit Therefore 
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of the bodie, ſo that for love of them he cannot execute that 
which he knoweth to be very good. Doeſt thou thinke 
that he is free ? No. It may be thou judgeſt it a thing woor- 
thie a free man to be able to put in praiſe whatſoever he 
taketh to be good, and contrariwiſe, to be hindred from fo 
doing, to be eruile and ſlauiſh. 80 it is. Thou beleeueſt then 
that no incontinent men are free. Yea truly, and that juſtly, 
Thinkeſt thou that incontinent men are hindred from do- 
ing that which js honeſt, or compelled to commit vicious 
things ? Ithinke they are as much compelled to do the one, 
as hindered from practiſing the other. But what maſters 
doeſt thou thinke them to be, who forbid well doing, and 
conſtraine men to imbrace evill? In good truth, very wic- 
ked. And doeſt thou not thiake that bondage of all others 


. moſt troubleſome, when one ſerveth moſt wicked & naugh- 


ty maſters? Yea. Then incontinent men are of all others 
moſt miſerable, of what eſtate or condition ſoever they be. 
Beſides, he that never thinketh nes, Sur ſeeketh 
by all meanes to fulfill his untamed defires of pleaſure and 
luſt;hath no more uſe of reaſon, than beaſts haue. wiſe 
Philoſopher teacherh us ur bee hurtfull and perni- 
tious a thing it is to ſuffer the d of the fleſh — 
in us, conſidering that they draw us ve to the prac- 
tiſe of them, to our own deſtruction: eſpecially whoredom, 
which bringeth with it all kind of 3 ſſolveth and 
weakeneth the body, and offendeth all the vertues & goods 
of the ſoule. h hir it commeth that men abaſe them- 
ſelves ſo love, as to ſubmit both their bodies and ſoules to 
the inconſtant will and unrulie defire of a fooliſh woman. 
For we ſee ſome men ſo bewirched with a harlor, that if 
need be, andſhe command it, they will hazard their honor 
and credit, and oftentimes make themſelves an example to 
a whole countrie u open ſcaffold. And then they la- 
bour to cover their follic with this name of Love, 
which is betrer termed of by the name of Fury and 
W in men. ee ee , which is the _ 
is alwaies 
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moſt pernitious evil. And if adulterie follow upon it (which Meet 
8 to . Ariſlotle is a curious inquirie after another 
mans love) the vice is twofold mote deteſtable and wicked, The miſerable 
bicauſe that he which committeth ĩt, ſceketh againſt all du- #2 ofAdal- 
tie of nature to take away another mans honor and reput a 
tion, ſpoileth him of that which he accounteth moſt preci- jp 
ous, namely, of the love and friendſhip of his wife, breaketh * 
the peace of a houſe, cauſeth the wife to loſe hir ſoule, who 
otherwiſe peradventure would not have yeelded, if he had 
not corrupted hir. In a word, it is the cauſe of infinite miſe- 
ries and offences which we daily ſee come to paſſe. Among 
the ancients this vice was ſo odious, that it was narrowly 
fought out, and chaſtiſed with very grievous puniſhments. 
Inſomuch that I Ceſar cauſed one of his Captains to be 
beheaded, bicauſe he had diſhonored the miſtreſſe of the 
houſe where he lodged, not ſtaying untill one accuſed him, 
and without any complaint made unto him by hir husband. 
There was a law among the Locriaxs, eſtabliſhed by Zalew- £7 
au, which condemned all thoſe that —. of this gaait a 
vice of adulterie, to have their cies puld out. This law was 
afterward ſo well kept, that his ſonne being taken with the 
fad, and all the people intreating for him, Zaleucus would 
never ſuffer the puniſhment to be anything leſſened . And 
yet to ſatisſie their importunitie in ſome ſort, he cauſed one 
of his owne, and another of his ſonnes cies. to be plucked 
out, chooſing rather to beare halfe the puniſhment allotted 
for the offence, than that it ſhould remaine unpuniſhed, and 
the law violated. Aaguſi us Caſar made the law alia, intitu - Thelaw erle- 
led of eAdalteries, wherein is declared, how proceſſe ought > ops 
do proceed againſt thoſe that are attainted of it, and how - 
as are convicted thereof are to be puniſhed , even to 

pro the father to kill his daughter being taken in the 
w 2 3 After that 3 2 f 

wife through trecherie, to the t might - /- | 
have greater libertic to commit adulterie, one of his — Tab 
Cerro araaadeoFayah, Senne Wende 

r, & was a Senate. We 0 f 
thar the leſt puniſhment uſed by the Egyptians againſt adul- . 
ers, was to cut off the womans noſe, and the priuje 
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ofthe man. Briefly, we ſhall finde, that in all nations where 

honor and civilitie is neuer ſo little regarded, this vice of 

adulterie hath beene greevouſly puniſhed, and greatly ha- 

Spender ted of all noble minds. Heerin the example of eAlexander is 
Kd adukerie. worthy to be remembred, who,when a woman was brought 
- unto him one evening, demanded of hir why the came ſo 

* late: to home ſhe auſwered, that ſhe ſtaied untill hir huſ- 

band was gone to bed. Which he no ſooner heard, but he 

ſent hit away, being very angtie with his men, bicauſe they 

had almoſt cauſed him to commit adulterie. He would not 

ſo much as touch his friends Concubine, although he lo- 

ved hir: and he tooke on woonderfully with Caſſander, bi- 

cauſe he would by force kiſſe a minſtrels maide. So far off 

was he from being willing to ſuffer his courtiers to force a- 

wives or daughters of his ſubje&s, or to induce them to 

ſuborne any for him. But contrariwiſe, we ſee now adaies, 

that they are moſt eſteemed of great men whoſe skill is grea- 
Anchonie Dull teſt in corrupting of women. Antonius Venerexs Duke of Ve- 
Wesens nice may be unto them an example woorthie to be follow- 
who cauſed his owne ſonne to die in priſon, bicauſe he 
Teſtimonies of " raviſhed n But let us — dee the — 
ed berg. of Gods wrath, who never, or very e ſuffereth whoor- 
— dome to go bltboutpratenn 2 meet for ſuch perverſe 
wickednes. The reading of holy Scriptures doth furniſſ us 

Numd-25.9. with notable examples, in the death of fower and twentie 
anden thouſand Iſraelites for whoordome : in the puniſhment of 
nomieegine the ſame ſin committed by David, with the death of more 
 pearetb,aSam, than threeſcore thouſand men in Iſrael : in the puniſhment | 
1; ,, of the ſame ſin inSalowon upon his ſonne, who wasdepri- 
By it. an  vedoften parts of his kingdome : in the overthrow of the 
coca. cities of Sodomah and Gomorrah, and in many other pla- 
| ces. When Sathan ſeeketh fora readie waie to cauſe men to 
fall, he commonly uſeth whoordom. When Balaam taught 
Balaac that ſubtill practiſe to cauſe the Iſraelites to com- 
mit idolatrie, it was by meanes of the faire women of bi: 
countrie, thereby to cauſe them to fall into the wrath and 
indignation of God. Concerning hiſtories written by 
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men, the number of examples of Gods wrath upon whoot- 
mongets is infinite, of which we will heere alleadge ow 
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making mention of violent ts, and of the depri- 
vation and ſubyerſion of eſtates, which have pro- 
cceded from the IT —— truly it is 
more dangerous for a of his eſtate, than a- r 58 
oy ocber oe yearhan ernettita fe. For crueltie maketh the tooſcncrof a 
men feareful,and ſtrikerh a terror in the ſubjects, but whor- Pace 
deme drawerh with it hatred and contempt of the prince: 
bicauſe everie one judgeth an effeminate man unwoorthie 

to command a whole e. Ti king of Rome, for T7. 
his loftines ſurnamed the Proud, was deprived of his ki 
dome, bicauſe of the violence eee 
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; fered to Lacretia, a Roman Ladie. And h he garhe- 
N red togither great forces, thinking thereby to reenter into 

? his eſtate r therunto, Since which 
1 time the name of a king hath beeneſo odious among 

5 Romans, that they would never ſuffer any to beare that ti- 
* tle amongſt them, but from that time forward, changed the 


t of a Monarchie into a Democratie or 


2 aboliſhing all lawes appertaining to a king. 


In 


he place of which they ſent to the Athenians for Solos lawes, 

ſes which afterward were obſerved by the Romans, and called 

or- the lawes of the twelve tables. iu Claudius, one of thoſe 2 * 
ten that had all authoritie in the ment oftheRoman 2 


eſtate, bicauſe hee would have raviſhed Yirginia, daughter 
to Uirgininzs a Citizen of Rome, who flew hir to ſave hir ho- 
nor, was baniſhed with all his com in that office, 
and their manner of government changed into the autho- 
riticof Conſuls. What was like to have befallen that migh 
tie Car, after hee had conquered France, Almaigne, Eng- . 
land, Spaine, Italie, and Pompey bimſelfe, but a ſhamefull 

death, by reaſon of a fooliſhlove, a nr ne to — 7 


into Alexandria in di apparel ro 
io Alexandria in n — og re Frau 
not caſt himſelfe from a high tower into the ſea , po bp hrs 


red himſelfe by — to his campe under the gallies of 

his enimies ? Trader. las king of Spaine was, for commit- Tenders, 
ting violent adulterie with aLadie of a noble houſe, depri 
red both of life and kingdome. Marcus Antonine Cardralla coal 
Emperor, 1 away with B none - 
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his mother in law : and within awhile after he loſt both his 

Childericv., empire; and life. Chudericau the firſt of that name, king of 

France, after he had raigned a long time, was driven out of 

loba kate of his kingdome for his whoordome. lohn, Countie of Armi- 

Aminacke nack, married one of his ou ne ſiſtera, and being therefore 

excommunicated of the Church, was deprived of his eſtate 

Rodoaldus, & lite by the emperor Chariemaigne. Redaaldus king of Lum- 

—  bardic being taken in adolterie, was flaine by the womans 

Raderige, Hhusband,whom he abuſed. Roderige king of Spaine, was de- 

8 prived of his kingdome and life by the Sarraſins, who were 

called in by an Earl named Ialian, that he might be avenged 

Galeatim Duke of his king, who had forced his daughter. Galeatins Maria 

f Mills, Duke of Millan being at Maſſe, was flaine by a Citizen, who 

ſtrooke him into the ſtomack with a 1 r he 

would have ſpoken with him. The was 

for a ſuſpition which he had conceived, that this prince in- 

ET centained his wife. In the time of Philip the faire, king of 
faied alive. France, two knights that were brothers, named 4 

were flaied alive for their whoordoms committed wich a 

Queene of Navarr, & with the Counteſſe of March, daugh- 

wx 2 of 2 which twaine alfo were 

pug Lewes, condemned to perpetuall ptiſon. Not long ſince, Peter Leni 

1 Duke of Placentia, was murdred for his inceſts, and incre- 

dible whoordomes. Among other things, it is written of 

him, that he forced Coſmes Cher: biſhop of Valentia, whom 

- he cauſed to be held by his men, mar pr ws poiſoned him, 

leaſt he ſhould have accuſed him to the Emperor, Alſo not 

Ameo dine and long ago, the cities of Almendine an 

belac dn off from the kingdome of Fez, and brought under obedi- 

ence to the Portingales, bicauſe a yoong woman was taken 

away by force from hir husband, by the Governor of them, 

Abuſahid. who was afterwards flaine. Abuſahid alſo king of Fez, was 

3 murdered with ſixe of his children by his Sectetatie, whoſe 

wife he had abuſed. This is ſet down by Laos in the deſcrip- 

tion of Africk. In our time, and even amongſt us, too many 

ſuch examples of the pernitious fruits of whoordome have 

The whoordom fallen out. Nevertheles,ir beareth ſuch ſway in this deſolate 

of Freachmen. France, that they are accounted the gallanteſt men, who 

| are the greateſt pillars of whootdome Yea,the greaterfor, 
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to be patterus of chaſtitie to others, are holde in 
the thereof, thinking to cover their ſhame, to cloke 
and their whoordome with the maske of vertue, 
ACCOU it a point of glorie and honor to be the chiefeſt 
and moſt expert in that ſchoole. But let us know that this 
viſard is but to make them altogither without excuſe be- 
fore him, from whom nothing can be hidden, and who ab- 
horteth all maliciouſnes and ſhameles i ie, where- 
with w ſer foorth their face. And ſeeing that 
he, whoſe mercic is endles , ſupplieth the want and infirmi- 
tic of his creatures, this vice of whoordome is withour all 
colour of excuſe before him, bicauſe he hath given us a holy 
and honorable remedie againſt ir, which is age, per- 
mitted to every one, but yet deſpiſed of all whoormongers, 
to their ruine and eternall confuſion. And if they 
wholy blinded through 
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France at this day ſuffereth, would be more than ynough to 
unſeele their eies, that they might acknowledge the wrath 
ofthe Almightie, readie to tbem both bodie and 
ſoule. Therfore let us that are better inſtructed by our Aca- 
demie, learne of Socrates, that a wiſe man ought to paſſe by 
yon as by the Syrens, if he long to attain to vertue, his 
happie countrie and dwellingplace. And for a good 
Len d let us take the counſell of Siſtetau, ſayt 
U 
tumble not into ſome downefall : and meditate a litile, c 
Algeilie, that after thou haft beene overcome of pleaſure, there 
remaineth nothing but repentance and thy batred againft thy ſelfe. 
Whereas if thou abFtaineft , a ſtedfaſt and e joie poſſeſſeth 
thy bart, which wholy driverh awaie ſorrow. Thus let us ende vor 
to decke ourſelves with puritic, chaſtitie, and uprightnes, 
hating in ſuch ſort voluptuouſnes and lecherie (the deere 
and coſtlie pleaſure whereof paſſeth awaie as the winde, 
& leaveth behind it a ſhamefull remembrance) that follow - 
ing the u ill of our law · maker, we ſhun all diſſolutenes ten · 
ding that v ay, vhether it be immodeſt gatments, unchaſt 
geſtures and countenances, or vile and filthy words, which 
may induce othets to evill. Ss 6 in good os | 
0 I * 


were not h. 
continuance in vice; the ſcourges that France ex- 
of civil war, of hereſie, of famine, and of rebellion, whick 


ſpirit is dram en with ſome deſire of pleaſure, beware / ae 


[24 | | . The judgement rect their intents and actions that way, we ſhall ſee 


: : : 
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Seneceo 
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| cake choiſe of 
5 , if * 
4 a happy life, 
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How we ſhould" ACHITO. They(ſaith Seneca) that would 


Of — Fa 
what eArebelans, a Greeke p eng man 
clothed with ſu AY was all oneinwhes 

part ſoever of bu bodie be declared bis unchaftnes, aud that it was 
evermore to be condemned. But above all things let that divine 
ſcarence ſound. withoutcea 983 
mong er hath any inheritance en the ifdef, And 


if, being — given to love griefe, 
we would delightour ſoule with a joy that is bock profita- 


ble and pleaſant : ſetusliftitupin the medirationof thoſe 
unf Able and endles riches, which are promiſed unto it 
GEES pie immortalitic : and ſo we ſhall weaken and 


* es that deſire of mann * is born 
togither with us. 


& 4! Hy of pride. 45 23. 


En their eies covered with igno- 
I rance, uſe commonly to ſaie, that he hath a 
t loftic and noble minde, whoaſpireth 
to e and other worldly vanities. — 
truly, if we narrowly looke unto the end wherefore 


ARAM. 


noble. els in them but a deſire of vaine- . ndy 
ro feed their pride and naturall paſhons, whichare ſoper- 
nitious in the ſoule, that if they be not ruled by by temperance 
and mediocritie, 2, Een ounded upon vertue, which is the 
fountaine of honor, — very dangerous 
effects, cleane contrarie — mens 

make choiſe 


of a ha ppie life, muſt not follow the faſhion and maner of 
lifeuſed by by the multitude and greateſt part of men, but ſuch 

a one as is alto contrarie thereunto. And this we ſhall 

do, if we deſpiſe the glorie, honor, praiſe and pride of the . 
world, and juige woorthie to be cared 2 

but onely vertue, vhich is able to bring us to the fuloes 

true glorie, and of everlaſting felicitie. 

As ER. The glorie (ſai ach Waden) that a man taketh 0 


ſee himſelfe in er and credit, maketh paines to ſeeme 
| Lamang. 
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ind of Pride! ] 
2 travell tollerable. It is the propertie of tone 


— . — have any feeling of the difference that 
praiſe and diſpraiſe: but it belongeth to a wiſe 
— gore — with all theſe things, as that they 
ſnould cauſe him to draw backe from dutie. Let us then 
heare A AN A diſcourſe more at large of the matter which 
is heere propounded unto us. 
Au AN A. Moſt certaine it is, that commonlie nothing The 
affe&erha mau morethan the covering of glotie, of praiſe, 
and of honor, vherof he is ba ene as all the 
and diſeaſes of the ſoule are for the moſt part fol- 
with thoſe inconveniences, which men pretend moſt 
of all to eſchew , ſo oftentimes they that glaunceat honor, 
i if that were vertue it ſelfe, leaving behinde them the path 
of that vertuefrom whence daes to proceed, and 
rhich is able of it ſelfe to adorne and decke men, fall into 
the ame reckoning that /xion did, vho (as the Poets ate 
had to do with a cloud, ſu ling it — wny «net Non 


deſſe Juno, the 
ovorldly men imbracing alben but a 
were well 


falſe ſhadow of true vertu 
commendation , Gar if they ,they ſhould 
blame and diſhonor,, than of 


rather befoundwoorthic 


this cauſe the ancient Romans built two Temples joined 


into that of Honor firſt he 

of Vertue. — 4 ſo 
ted at this daie, no marvell ( as 
heape of wickednes be di the Zend kbar all 
ſhame and honor have forſaken and a ed the life 'of 
man; Now if an honeſt man prefer the loſſe of his honor 
before his ownelife , to the end he be none of thoſe that 
content themſelves with a deceitfull Idea and platforme, in 
lead of the thing it ſelfe , let him learne above all things to 
— wherin true glorie and honor conſiſt, & from whence 

— which firſt is in Goodnes and Ju- 

lice : Secondlie, in guiding * prudently 


according 


hthe other 


down fall ofthe 


1 


| thathonor, which they ſo greatly ſeeke and aske after. For The herne 
plet, the one to 


togither, the one being dedicated to Vertue, and the other Venue. & the o- 
to Honor : but yet in ſuch ſort; that no man could enter te Hooo: 


Cicero 


234 |. "Of Glory,Praiſe, Honor, | 


5 comelines and honeſtie. Theſe are 


— , — 
— . whichs waics yertue as the ſhadowdoththe 
bod having this propertie to make men wiſe,juſt, _ & 


and to bring them to the beſt, 
1 anda in men, which in the 


of reaſon and judgement, and 8 


God) 3 nature, 
of the ſoule as conſenteth and agreeth with it ſelſe. _ 


fore that goodnes and excellencie — 
The firſt ſtep — — ar from? ny yg is the firſt oo ane 
te Honor. honor, Hocachat hofrom a tively fonnihineBowerk 
everie vertuous and praiſe-woorthie action, practiſed by a 
dent man. For (as Cicero ſaith) no man can be prudent, 


ru 
e — he muſt — 22 Now this is cleane contrarie 


to thecommon opinion of thoſe that run ſo ſwiftlie now a. 


— 5 
ked condi in 
Whereio world. do ſome act wel liked of great men, 
N be noted out them to NE 
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by the triall of the work whetherit be good 
But I woonder at their follic. Forſecing they have 
nes in them, how can they judge what oughtto be done or 
left undone, according to equitie and juſtice ? And what 
# honor will they deſerve. in le gloria, e —.— 
; 4 SATA Ve, onelie with a deſire of worldlie 
. 4 8 —.— — 
pound to themſelyes as a rec of their paine and 
travel, advancement to high eſtates and dignities, that they 
may the ——— enjoy eee Whereby they be 
come ſlaves to mortall goods and en 
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and of Pride. 235 
and deptive themſelves of that precious liberty of the ſou], 
for which a noble hart ought to to fight and to ſuffer death. 
But a man adorned with goodnes and juſtice, pro- 

h unto himſelſe a far other end. For admiring no- The —— 

— — he ſeekech not to be honored but in o- 1004 manor — 

in following hit ſteps, and in all his do- W. 
— He (as Sevecs Seneca 


— os . — yer a. 
. ar > which remaineth 
bee 2 meyer . 
at all what the wicked or — . ſort 
e Having laid this ground and foun- 
and purpoſes, he looketh not to the 
— way, nor to the n — 
— vp as 
he be left behinde, but deſireth — ann un- 
known in his ſimplicitie, than with the hurt and detriment 
of his ſoule, to intrude himſelfe among the greateſt. And if 
be undertake, or execute any thing, he hath juſtice and pru- 
dence alvaleofor his gaiderancthen neither fear nor dan- 
force able to drive him from his determinat purpoſe, which 
it falleth out, is alwaies no leſſe woorthie of ho- 
and praiſe, than their actions, who'donothin for 
vorldly glory, deſerve blame and diſpraiſe, which 
moſt of all, and labor to avoid. True it is, that theſe men, 
vhoambitiouſly ſeeke after vain-glorie and 4 
ſaie unto me, that things go far otherwiſe than 1 
and that their dooings, 9 ves to the — 
tre and liking of the greater vichout — 
ves, areas much extolled, as the others that the 
— of cauſes, are ſer light by and contemned. But I rhe; 
ce _ ——— that ĩt is — of aprudenn w— N nyo ray 
to teare-the judgement and opinion of a few. wiſe be preferred al- 
men, than of an ignorant multitude. Neither ought he to „aer 
kae his conceived purpoſes n. upon reaſon by 
R iii 1 
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a2 | And Neſtor, __ 


| Of Glory Praiſe, Honor, 

the praiſc of men men. For they that do otherwiſe, declare evi. 

dentlie, that they live not but fot the world, having no care 

of the principall and chiefe end of their — 474 ws compa- 

red ſuch men. verie fitlie to yeſſels with 

x Foe Pn Ig the cares whicherſoever a man — 80 
and much — undertake all 

things boldlic yea, — 


4 — oftentimes 
carieth mon far, that 4 commend their 
owne doings no purpoſe. W 2 
dae ee hari i more ee chan 

gocth with it, and is alſo 

ſtant minde. But as Plmarke ith, the 
reaſon a man hath gotten. by Philoſ bje; the wore 
j aur rpraiedutng they that 


$9. 9/0 er 0 tone ng 4) ERP 
| 2 


the occaſion, time, and ſequele of their 
8 praiſe than that which 

| the nature, judgement and conſent of all 
— true, that ſometime it is tollerable in good 


men, yea neceſſarie for the benefit of others to commend 
e ves ĩ 


ſome ſort, by — themſelves A ee 
8 if laboring to be beleeved, ve rendred 

ſon of our vertue and goodnes — 5 — 
ſo having meanes to continue our yertuous actions to the 
benefit of many, we may: as it were againſt their wils, worke 
their ſafetie, & compell choſe men to receive a good turne, 
who ſhun all occaſions thereof. This cauſed Themeftocles to 
uſe thoſe 1 in the Councell of the Athenians, whom 
he, perceive 1 of him. O poore men (quoth wm 
them ) ee oftentimes receive bonefi the 
And word a uſed theſe words. rt — 
weather ye have recourſe tome, à tothe ſbelier of 4 tree hut nber 
faire weather vetwrnerl e ſnatch — ye paſſe ly. 
Homer bringeth in Nefler rehearſing his prowes and vali- 
ant acts, to incourage Patroclus and the other nine knights 
to undertake the combat againſt Hector man to man. More- 
over, exhottation having the * — of works readie at 
hand, and examples joined with the ca rickaeſ emulation, 


are lixclic and oonderfullie het 100; tons 
ring 


N 
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bring togither with e and affection, hope of abilitie 

to attaine to the end of that thing, which is perceived not 

to be impoſſible. But in this caſe, as in everie other action, 

jet us above all eſchew pride, hated of God and men, and The ea. 

the cauſe of tha corruption and tranſgrefſion of mans na- 

ture. Vea, it cauſeth that worke to become wicked, which of 

it ſelfe is ſo that humble ſubmiſſion is better than 

the proud boaſting of our good deeds, which cauſeth a 

proud man oftentimes to fall into more deteſtable vices 

than he was in before. 9 firſt and chieflie 

thoſe praiſes that proceed of bo and juſtice, my mea- 

ning is not that we ſhould contemne, but rather ſearch di- 

ligentlie after thoſe that procure unto us immortall glorie 

by noble and couragious acts, provided alwaies that they 

paſſe not the bounds of equitie & juſtice. For otherwiſe they The works of 

cannot but falſſie be called works of fortitude & generoſi- {onde matt 

tie, as heerafter in our diſcourſes upon theſe vertues we may vpon equiie, 

underſtand bean ofglo- 2 

tie gotten by vertue, after the les of our prede 

that lived well, which ought to pricke forward everie noble 

hart, to build for hi an eteri.- monument through 

betoicall deeds, when dutie and reaſon invite us thereunto. 

Thus did that good and valiant captaine Martarhias beha ve 

himſelfe , who, denieng obedience to the tyrannicall edicts 

of eAntiochus,after he had ſubjected & ſubverted Jeruſalem, 

and taking armes with his five ſonnes, went into the fields, 

out of a poore village where he dwelt, and called unto him 

ſuch as would folow him to recover a gain their libetty. And 

after manie victories obtained by him, when he perceived 

that he drew neere to death, he exhorted his ſonnes to fol- 

low his juſt and holie deliberation without fear of anie dan- 

ger, True it is (quoth he to them) that our bodies are mor- g, 

tall, and ſubject to the ſame decree that others are, but the benen ts is 

memorie of excellent deeds procureth to it ſelfe an immor · (onocs. 

talitie,whereunto I would have you aſpire in ſuch ſort, that 

yee thinke not much to die in behaving your ſelves vali- 

antlie. Thus it is law full for us to be touched, and ſtirred u 

vith the jelouſie of a good glorie, ſo that it be without envi- 

eng the proſperitie & preferment of others, but to — 
| rth 


ren 


* 


How jelouſie of 
ꝑlotie is tolle · 
rable. 
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foorth as it may ſerve for a ſpar unto us toundertakeand 
to effect al vertuous and commendable things. As for exam- 
obtained in the vliine of Marathon ; ſaid : thar her 
newes would let him take no reſt : meaning thereby, that 
he ſhould never be quiet, untill by ſome ein 
he had deſerved as much praiſe; asdid this er 
. taine Miltiades, Tita Flaminins a Roman Conſul, who deli. 
vered Græcia from bondage, n o- 
Mai ſhewed h like- 


4 


than with ſuch as were able to aide him in well 


promiſe 
4 hen Jalus Ceſar being yet ve- 

ng, and beholding the image of Alexander 
and twentie yeeres of age, fel roweeping, and ſaid : 
Am not I miſerable that have done nothing woorthie of 
memorie, and yet this prince attheſe yeeres had executed 
ſo many notable things? Moreover, we may obſerve among 
the Ancients infinit woorthy les contrarie one 
to another, in that manie great and famous men have alto- 
gither deſpiſed the honor of vaine-glotie, which is never 
without preſumption and pride: and contrariwiſe, others 
being led with pride & arrogancie, have fowlic abuſed theit 
authoritie & greatnes, purchaſing to thefelyes more blame 
and diſhonor, than praiſe and honor. That great Cyrus Mo- 
narch of the Perſians, was of ſo meeke and gentle a nature, 
and 1 r. of vaine· glorie, — e never 
provoke his equals in age to any exerciſe w he percet 
ved himſelfrhe fronger, bu chaſrather; who were bettet 
practiſed than himſelfe, to the end he might not Wes 
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them by bearing awaic the price from them, as alſo that he 
this benefit to learne 
as others, O right noble hart, giving evident 
proofe of the contempt ro 

up thoſe that are great ell 
t do we ſtrive moſt ? namelie, who can moſtcunningly 
ſtrike with the ſword, run at the ring, or ride and manage 
horſes. And I would to God we did no worſe. But as for ex- 
celling others ia yertue, theſe times 
We read of an Indian, who being commanded by Alexen- 
der the Great to ſhoote before him, bicauſe he had heard — 8 mc 
that he was verie excellent in that att, would do nothing. | 


n 2 833 jokes | 
in nothing but in this, that they are taken ofthe grea- 
profeſſion, that carie 
, with the 
om this their 


Px > JS. a cu 


ov 


reputation, which they deſire to carie with 
them. But let us follow our examples of the contempt of x.,..pic ofthe 
Yaine-glorie, and of certaine others led away with an over- contemprand 


the Great , ſhewed a notable argu- ,1o;.. 
he was not touched with yaine-glorie or Pampeine.. 
when, after he had utterly vanquiſhed Tigranes king of Pon- 
tus, and made him his priſoner, he chole rather to ſet him 


92 h cording as they uſed then 
maner of a triumph into Rome, according as at 
todeale with . and wi their ſpolles Hajeng like à ran berlages 
ertuous Monarch, that he much — 5 RE 
tic of a whole age, than of one daie. The Great Tamberlane, da nas Tube 
up exceedinglie bicauſe of a P calants Nane 
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and of Pride. 


that which he could not 


of baſe and vile things, to treaſure 
and excellent! But now adaies where 


require no ſuch matter. 
A notable hiſto- 


4 pK Lp 
VIDE bar Henk 


obrained. To this fellow we 
ſpoken, who 


a AS uſe to ſaie, for ſuch as 
thema ſharpeſword 
rather die in a naughtie 
danger of looſing their ſoule, than to fall 


Ol and to make im an allie and con- 
than to reſerve and lead him in 


glo- ſeveritic to- 


Of Glory, Praiſe, Honor, 
he attained to ſo Manes, 8 
more barbarous irie towards Bajaxet Emperor 

Turks, hom, after he had ovetcome him, and him 
his e he cauſed to be led about with himin a cage, 


whereſoe ver he , feeding him onelie with the crums 
beende e 2 whenſoever he tooke horſe, 


he uſed his bodie for an e. —— manet 
Ualerianu the emperor was ere, which th 
ſia, by whom he was medi a bartell 


Dane had woon of him. He that trod upon 
tor Fredevike his necke, and puſht Tr 
. e when he had him at his devotion, ſhewed him- 
—— L. arrogant, in that he uſed for a 
of his pride and RIGS that text of 


wpon the Lion and Aſpe 1 5 


flor, exit i 


= 
—— 
ö Potter , he cauſed himſelfe to be ſerved 
Galerie . with earthen veſſels, intermingled 
with his cups of gold, ſaying thus to thoſe that came to ſee 
him, 2 1 inflame them with a deſire of well-doing: 
 Beholdwbat eee ow ar 
vertuous and agions. Heertofore we 
nom we malte theſe of gold. Further we muſt know, that when 
fortune (if it bel for us under this word to underſtand 
The honorof the ordinance of God) lifteth up men of low degree unto 
» 8m great &honorable places through their valure and deſert, 
theie vere, ot and exalteth alſo manie men that are unwoorthie, letting 
of their adalde. us ſee hom ptoudlie and wickedlic theſe men behave them- 
ſelves in abuſing their authoritie, and contrariwiſe how the 
other ſort uſe it well, ſhe doth thereby ſo much the more 
honor, and recommend vertue unto us, as the onely thing 
whereof all the ph reaping 
„ dieth, and not of the dignitie wherein are 
| Wan 2 — both « 864 


men, 


gcomerorhareſte by his verve, bicauſe he vas 


tnes, glorie, and bonorof men depen: | 
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and of Pride, 1 
men, — that of He- 
rod Agrippa of the 
— wean $95 ta for Orations, and 
rejoicing bicauſe the people cried out to his praiſe, 7 ba it 
was the voice 
from heaven: fo that wben he himſelfe'to con- 
ſume awaic with Vermine, he out to the people, ſay- 
: Bebold how he beth now with intolerable griefes — 


ing : 
long fince ye called God. 


of God, and net of m, he was ſuddenly firooken 


ought vel to be marked. For Z-oc. 


up with pride, that he called — — 
— rye hart he would have all 


men to kiſſe his feere, whereas his gave their 
hands to the Nobilitie, and their knees to the ſimpler ſort : 
but God ſuffered him to die a mad man. Moreover we ſee 
daily, that proud men become odious to everie one, and are 
in the end contemned, yea, that oftentimes it coſteth them 


their life, The puniſhment that Philip king of Macedonia 
laid upon ¶ Nenecratus the Ph 


yſicion was more gentle, 
praſaot,and woorth the noting. This fellow biene he was fect ped 


— his art, cauſed himſelfe to be called Jupiter 
incem to correct him for his ar- 
95 invited him to a feaſt, and made a table to be pro- 
for him by himſelfe, whereof at firſt he ſeemed to be 
rerie glad. But when he ſaw that in ſtead of meat they hey gave 
himnothing but incenſe; he was greatly aſhamed, a 
from the feaſt in anger. Now for the conclu- 
of our diſeourſe, we ſay with Salon, that to name a pre 


dation of wiſedome and of a quiet life. Whereunto that we 
may attaine, let us learne, that whoſoever beholdeth with 


teth the baſenes of his condition, togither with the ſhorr- 
nes of ethll the ent life, ſubje& to an infallibledecree; and 
— alſo the 


. And thus deteſting all preſumption and 
of van — — the means of vertue 
mely, which as Suripides ſaith, is alwaics either followed or 
prevented 


finely puniſhed 
for has 
the Ra” 


the eies of his mind the eſtate of mans nature, and conſide- 


foule pollutions that are joined with the 
he ſhall never fall int that head - uy — — 


Jolor 


* Every lo. 
and glorious man in right termes, is tocall him rang, 


afoole; as contrariwiſe, curteſie and meekenes is the foun- © 
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Der 
— fulnes in Temperance, whi is the guardian of all the ver. 


prevented w praiſe. greatlio 
care for t — of 2 — a mes 
are woorthie of commendation. Let us rather my 


that we excell and go beyond others in 
dee chain aoy thr ara any. ge 


. —. 1 


— vanities to turne aſide from 1 jot 
Goda — py — — 

us a praiſe among men, 
2 — 2 — who evermore liſteth 
By DANY e err Be AY ere 799 


.Of Shawe Showefaltne; aud ef bh cava. 
H have brieflic intreated of thoſe 


, which reſpe& the vertue of 


mars — — 
cate as SR 


ner tre, which: as che Phrleſophers 


honor, the more ny at yoke women 
diſhonor.. Now ſeeing we have been taught where to ſecke 
for true glorie and honor, we ſhall receive no lefſe profit, it 
we learne wherein we ought tofeare ſhame and diſhonor. 
Aran. There is(ſaith Gero) a certaineſhame and balk- 


tues and deſerverh great ndation, alſo a moſt 


lie ofthatwhichis heere 
AS n, args pn 


Enn 
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| plants: fo nature,although ir be indued with 

— þ 1 8, is yet never without ſome ſhame. 
Aud this of it ſelfe ſeemetł to be a hurtfull paſſion in the | 
Foule, albeit ir may eaſily by the means of vertue be dreſſed How ſhave 
and made profitable, if we cure it of all feare of reproch, abrabie as 


ind 
by doing that which is good; decent and honeſt; andcon- men. 
trariwiſe ſuffer it ro augment, and to it ſelfe more 
and more, when oc either of dooing ill, or of ſpea- 
| ing, and counſelling anie thing that is a 


good man, ſhall be offered. Honeſt O wen tile 
and ſhamefaſtnes(ſaith Qantas) is the mother of all good 
counſell, the right guardian of dutie, the miſtreſſe of inno- 
cencie, well liked of hir neereſt friends in all places, and at 
all times curteouſly intertained of ſtrangers, as that which 
hath a favorable countenance. Honeſt ſhame, being ( as Ci- 
cers faith.) the moderator of concupiſcences, procureth un- 
to us a ſtedfaſt and commendable authoritie amongſt all 
men. calleth it the hoſteſſe of juſtice.” Of this So- 
"crates ſpake, when he ſaid, that vertuous ſhame beſeemed 
| youth. I looke for ſmall goodnes of a yoong man (ſaith Se- 
nee ) except of ſuch a one as bluſneth after he hath offen- 
ded. For he that bluſherh (ſaith Merexdey )is not void of all 
good nature. Therefore ſhamefaſtnes is to bee nouriſned 
and much made of. For ſo long as it remaineth in any mans 
te, there is good hope to be conceived of him. Manie 
have ſnrunke through feare of ſhame, with whom no reaſon 
man (faith E wripides 
one of 


\ © 
Tis greater by contention: and thame molliſieth the 
bart of a Judge, but impudencie provoketh him to anger. 
lle that is touched to the que through a ſharpe reptehen 
lion for the reformation of his maners, and yeris nothi 
rained therby, nor full oſſv eat and bluſhing for ſha 
rhich cauſerh heate toi aſcend into the — 
rell borne, but remaineth-inflexible and unmooveable. - 
dalliag and jeſling thereat, ſuch a one I fay; giveth A gear 


35 argument 


argument of u were —— 4% | 
| tion in doing of evill 7 ſinne (ſaith Dioderws the A- 
der? firmation in oe f — — "frrnd 


neh nasal thenian)is a thing naturally | 
— — . 


thereof, although 


N N 

und of diſhonor. 

thoſe men have too great expetience live under ſuch 
Governors, Magiſtrates, and Judges, as ofa fooliſh baſenes 
and cowardlines of minde, either for feare to diſpleaſe the 
greateſt, or to be blamed and r of an ignorant 

| bow and bend to another mans becke againſt 

right and equitie, — —— aſhamed to do well. 
Whereupon thinking to e — ſmall. ceproch, 

they fall into a perpetual note of infamie and diſhonor, not 
being able to declare more plainly the ſmallnes of their 
courage(which fitly reſembleth a weake temperature of the 
bodie, unable to reſiſt heate and cold) than in conſenting 
to evill, bicauſe they dare not gainſaic leaſt they ſhould be 
miſliked. But Seneca ſaith, that he is no meete ſcholler of 
Philoſophie, who cannot contemne a fooliſh ſhame. And 
this cauſeth farre greater miſchiefes , when the ſoycraigne 
— — eſtate are intangled therewith. Which may 
be 


p baſbfull king dare not denie a 

m—_ priacepublike welfare is tur- 
into private wealth, & al the charges fall upon the poor 
people. Bur not to ſtraie farre from out parpoſe; having ſo 
neerly touched a matter my of a large diſcourſe, I think 


ve ſhallreape no ſmall profit, if we call to mind heer certain 7 
notable inſtructions, which Planai giveth us, to teach us to N 
tepell far from us all fooliſh and dangerous ſname: namely, g 
ſo ſoone as yeeres of diſcretion worke in us any know. leametorebi 
ledge of goodnes, we ſhould exerciſe our ſelves in thoſe — 2 
things, which of themſelves are eaſieynough to practiſe, 
ang without feare that apy thing can (as the proverbe 
lach) bang or take holde of our gowne. If at a feaſt(faith 
great Philoſopher ) thou art invited to drinke more 
tanreaſvn,orthy thirſt requireth,be not aſhamggd co refuſe 
| a 8 1 to 


Of Shame,Shamefaſtnes, 

to do it. If any babler or ignorant fellow ſeeke to taie and 
 keepe thee by diſcourſing of vaine and tedious matters, be 
not afraid to rid thy ſelfe of him, and to tell him freely that 
another time thou maieſt come and viſit him, not having at 
that time anie leiſure to keepe him companie anie longer. 
If thy friend, or any other man, communicate a ith thee a. 
ny act or purpoſe of his, wherein thou knoweſt ſomew hat, 
though never fo little, that is to be reprchended, tell him 
thereof hardly. If any man be importunate with thee by re- 
queſts and intreaties, never promiſe more than thou art a» 
ble to performe, and bluſh not bicauſe thou canſt not do 
al things, but rather bluſh ro take upon thee things that are 
above thy abilitie. If any man aske thee a queſtion of anie 
matter whatſoever, confeſſe freely that which thou know- 
eſt not, to the end thou maicſ receive inſtruction. Now, if 
we exerciſe our ſelves in this ſort, honeſtlie to refuſe, to des 
part, to breake off, to ſpeake freely, and to ſubmit our ſclves 
after a comely maner, ſo that no man can lightly complaine 
of us, or blame us, but upon very flender occaſion, ve ſhall 
be in a readiꝭ way to accuſtome our ſelves not to be aſha- 
med in matters of greater waight, and ſuch as are 
rie for the preſervation of duti 
afraid to put backe a of 

uaintance in drinking unto us, how will ve 
reſiſt the requeſt of a prince, as much as a comman- 
dement, or the importunate ſutł of a whole le, in an 
unjuſt and unreaſonable If weare d to be 
rid ofa babler; if, as flatterers uſe to do, we commend one 
contrarie to our opinion, whom we heare praiſed of manic; 
8 if 7 ww to nw friend of _ _ —— 

ow will we ſet our ſelves couragiouſlic again 

derers of the truth, and maintainers of lies, that are placed 
in authoritie ? Or bow ſhall we dare to reproove notorious 
faults boldlie, being committed in the adminiſtration ofs 
magiſtrate, and in civill and politicall government? This 15 
that which Zens very well taught us, when meeting with 4 
tamiliar friend of his that walked heavily by himſelfe, be 
asked him the cauſe thereof: I ſhun ( ſaid the other) a friend 
of mine, who requeſteth me to beare falſe witnes for mw 
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2 and of Diſhonor,* 10 147 
whar(quoth Zens hurt thou ſe fooliſb, that ſceit bim woid of ſhame Z CH 
bee torequelt unjuſt nd wicked things of thee, then ben nt 
the hart to demie him, and toput lum backs upon juit and reaſonable 
? eAgeſilans may be unto us a good Schoolma- Ageflew. 
ſter in this matter. For being requeſted by his father to give 
ſentence againſt right, he was not aſhamed to denie him 
iouſly with this anſwer. Tow have taught me O Father ) 
—— —— Iwill now alſo obey you 
as. judging againft the lawes. Pericles being like- Pericles. 
wiſe requeſted by a friend of his to ſweare falſly for him, 
(aid, Jam « friend to my friends unto the alters: as if he would 
have (aid, ſo far as Ioffend not God. The ſame reaſon was 
the cauſe that Xenophares being called a coward at a feaſt bi- 
cauſe he would not plaie at dice, anſwered without feare of 
being accounted void of civilite and good fellowſhip, I am 
indeed a coward and fearful in diſboneſi things, Now beſides all 
thoſe pernitious effects of fooliſh and naughtic ſhame that ,, bead. 
— 


Xenephant i 


ue alreadie touched by us, oftentimes it maketh the ſences ou: 
ofa man ſo brutiſh through a long cuſtome, that he neglec- oel ame 
tech the care of that which concerneth his ſafetie and pri- 
1 — —L—ÿ 
to t they are aſhamedto as 

8 — lice to purſue ſuch as devoure the 
ſubſtance of their poore families , whereby they make it 
knowen, that they h her vertue, hart, nor courage. 
To this agreeth fitly that which ve read of one named Per- Perſeus, 
52 oo e lend wy to m_ friend ofhis, went 

ith him to the common place of barganing, calling to c 
minde that pr of He - ho faith: : RP I Holes 

Even when thou doſt with thine owne brother, 

\ Lee be ſome wines one or other. 
His friend thinking this ſom hat ſtrange, ſaid: What, ſo or- 
derly by law ? Yea quoth Perſeus, that I may have it againe 
of thee friendly, and not be compelled to demand it againe 
by order of law. But what ſhall we ſaie of ſo manie great 
gag. are mentioned in hiſtories, who under pre- 
tence of a fooliſh ſhame badly grounded upon this con- 
dei, A Fiat age not diſtruſt them whom they tooke 
lor their offered themſelves even to the ſlaughter? 

| S if Dion 


? 


Dion indued with great perfeRions, and one that delivered 
from tyrannie and treed. from thraldome the citie of Syra- 
cuſa, although he was advertiſed that Calppas whom he 
tooke for his Holt and friend, watched opportunity to (lay 
him, yet he went to that place whither he had invited him, 
ſaying: that he had rather looſe hus life,than be compelled to diſtruſt 

bis ens. 


hu friends, and to keepe himſelfe as much from them as 
de in deede ic fell out ſo, that * n The 
like betel Autipater. being bidden to ſupper by Demetrius. It 
ſeemeth alſo that Julius Ceſar as well as they, was in ſom ſort 
the cauſe of his owne miſhap, bicauſe having had many ad- 
vertiſements, ſuſpitions, and forewarnings of the miſerable 
death that was intended 22 yet he neglected them 
all, as appeereth by that ſpeech, which he uſed the evening 
before he was murdered, being at ſupper with Marci Le- 
pidus. For a controverſie ariſing amongſt the gheſts about 
this propoſition , t kind of death was heft, even that ſaid 
this Monarch hich « leſt fer. True it is which may be 
ſaid , that deſtinic may poſſibly be better foreſeene than a- 
voided, But this were an evill concluſion therupon, that we 
muſt let go all care of keeping thoſe Goods, which God gi 
veth us as a bleſſing proceeding from his grace. For it is 
dutie of a good and ſound judgement to confer that which 
is paſt, with the preſent time, to the end to foreſee in ſome 
ſort, and to determine of that which isto come, which is 
alwaics doubtfull and uncertaine unto us. Moreover to te- 
ſume our former matter of honeſt ſhame and ſhamefaſtnes, 
which is the guide of our life to decencie & vertue, we ma 
ſee amongſt the ancients infinite examples, how it ha 
beene recommended and preciſelic d, and what 


:lon the bel. ſtrength it bath had in tigit noble mindes. The Perſians 
inluacd. brought up their youth in ſuch ſort, that they neither did 
nor Bake anie my that was diſhoneſt, putting him to 

death that tripped himſelfe ſtarke naked in the preſence 

ol another. Yea they judged every uncivill action how little 

ſoever, cõmitted before others, to be great wickednes. The 

Parthians would never ſuffer their-wives to come among 

their feaſts, leaſt wine ſhould cauſe them to do or to ſpeake 

Ne anie diſhoneſt thing in their preſence. Hypocratides wy 


6 


thee to bluſh : but be of — cheere, for thou maieſt yet 
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was vain met withayoon man in a wicked mans com- 1 
nie, and perceiving that ws re to bluſh, ſaid thus unto r 

kim My — — muſt go with ſuch as will not cavſe Wed. — 


t chee. Blind Entebus was ſet without the ara — —— Eutichus, 

bartell by Leonidas, but being aſbamed to leave his 
in danger, he cauſed a ſlave to lead him to the place — 
they fought, and there woonderfully . he 
was ſlaine. The Romans were ſo nam them- The The Gameſaſt 
ſelves, that the father wonld not bathe bimſelfe with his erte Ro 
ſonne, nor theſonne in law with the father in law. They ſo 
— eſteemed honeſt ſhame and baſhfulnes, that w 

ing of Macedonia „ rr 
many vibe ſhamefaſtnes —— — his —— 
vho bluſhed and held his peace, him in 
than the ſhameles boldnes ort the — 5 in 


the world could have done. The ſonne of Afarcws Cato the Cato his ſonne. 


— . Sopcmararayomad was diſcomfi- 
with a javelin, . of his 


ted, and 
ſcabberd,w was ſo chat alighting on foot 
in the midſt of his enimies, ae eee 
— — againe, fighting on 
before — ——— — 
8 abandoned and given over the keeping and de- 
countrie of Trenta committed to his charge, 
name dren pope that not to returne againe 
to his father, he flew himſelſe. P this Diſci- P. 
ples, that nothing was terriblors-a noble nice bur diſho- 
. 
vomens are 
vꝛs miniſtred at the banket of the ſeven Sages, concerning 
that popular government which was happieſt , wherein all 
noting — 
unto wherein itizens 
— gd ear tree, Plutarky fart 
a very e of | 
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Of Shame, Shamefaſtnes, & Diſhonor. 
with a longing to die, and with a furious deſire to hang 
themſelves. Which thing many of them had already put in 
practiſe, ſo that neither reaſons, nor teares of fathers and 
mothers, no comfort of friends, no threatnings, pollicies, 
or deviſes vhatſoever, could prevaile with thein, untill ſuch 
time that a wiſe Citizen by his advice procured on edict to 
be made by the Councell, that if anie heerafter hung hir 
ſelfe, ſhe ſhould be carried ſtarke naked in the fight of all 
men, through the market place. This edict being made and 
ratified by the Councell, did not onely repreſſe 2 little, but 
wholy ſtajed the furie of theſe maidens that longed to die. 
Inſomuch, that a ſimple r conceit of ſhanic 
and diſhonor, which yet could not light upon them before 
they were dead, did prevaile more with them then all other 
deviſed meanes could do, yon. then death it ſelſe, or griefe, 
which are two of the horribleſt accidents which men com- 
monly ſtand in feare of. To conclude therefore our preſent 
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"  THE- SEVENTH palks WORKE. 
Of Fortitude.  Chap.2 5. 


AN endued with reaſon, and 
ſeeking to imitate as much as 
J eth in kim, the author of his 
being: who albeit ſimplie and 
abſolutelie he ſtandeth not in 
4@ oced of any thing whatſoever, 
C, yer doth woonderfull workes - 
4 without ceaſing, for the be- 
nefit of his creatures, feeleth 
himſelfe touched to the quicke in his ſoule, with a deſite to 
profit all thoſe among whom he liveth, by all high, great, 


laudable and laborious meanes, not fearing any perill, nor 
cing any paine. Moreover, meditating and weighing the 
— immortalitie of the ſoule, he careth not for 
earthly and mortall goods, nor ſtandeth in feare of the con- 
trarie : and whether it be for the having or not having of 
them his mind is nothing at all the leſſe quiet, neither doth 
he think that any good upon earth can be taken from hin. 
All which great and rare excellencies flow into him from Foriwde u. he 
the third river of the fountaine of Honeſtie, wherof we are Hande! 
now to ſpeake : namely, of the vertue of Fortiende,which(as 
Geeroſaith)cannot be CES 
. 
to and to inſt extreme miſeries. Whic 
is the | 2 
through hard and difficult things, chat he may attaine to 
the end of his juſt deviſes. NIN 203 1178 
AR an. Fortitude is the cauſe that neither for feare nor 
3 from the way of vertue and juſtice. 
. beft.and mol proiable. 
Therefore let us heare A © #1 0 diſcourſe of the woon- 
derfull effects of this great and woorthie vertu. 
AcurTtos, Whatſoever ing 
S ii great 


Cicero 


Of Fortitude.” 
very decent, and beſceming a 
of exerie worke conſiſteth in this, 
decade, that it be done hy a ſtaied and conſtant reaſon, whiclytea- 
ci **- cheth us, that there is nothing after God, but honeſdie, 
| which we are to admire, to make account of, and to deſur: 
and that we r not in any ſort to ſhrink and yeeld unto 
e x. to any other humane accident whatſoe- 
opinions being well im 1 
mes 


t courage 
great courage, 4 


= - Whereinthe 


—— 
exceeding paines will not continue 
gael endo ae haut, qr tr and that 
be maſter ofthe middle fort. This is that which 


= 


pong? Arya Bur this is an immor- 
and directi- 


4 


a 6 by 
dignitie of the hart, which after adviſed 
conſideration, cauſerh man to 
perillous matters, and 
vell. For conſtancic and di 
in ire ical it 
fer hir . 
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Of Fortitude. 253 
minded man, againſt his ion, although it may be 
contrarie to his will, bi he is ſetled . ws U 
undergo all events, as if be had certainly foreſeene them, . 
eAriftotle ſaith, that Fortitude is a mediocritic betweene fea- Avis 
ring and enterprizing. Moreover, it maketh a man fit for all 
dangers and travels, and holdeth him between 
theſe two extremities of cowardlines and raſhnes, which vi- 
ces are very hurtfull to a happie and commendable life. The mu eee. 
ſame Philoſopher ſaith, that whoſoever vill be ſtrong and chat are requi- 
valiant, muſt be free from all feare of death, conſtant in ad- v, aralan 
vetſities, void of feare in perils, chooſing rather to die ho- 
neſtlie, than to ſave himſelſe villanouſly. He muſt endevor 
to build noble enterpriſes, having for his companions har- 
dines, greatnes of hart, good confidence and hope, beſides 
induſtric and patience. Then he commeth to ſer downe 
many kindes of Fortiende , Cicero agreeing well with him, Cicero 
ſaith : that Magmificence, Confidence, Patience, and Perſeverance, 11, pet 
are the parts of Forticude. CMagnificence ſneweth it ſelfe in Forurude. 
doing great and excellent things : Confidence in this, that a 
valiant-man conceiveth good of the event of them : 
Patience in a voluntarie and continuall ſuffering for the 
lore of honeſtic and vertue : and P in a perpetu- 
all conſtancie, and in a firme and ſt abiding in his pur- 
—— reaſon. Moreover, (as the Stoicks 
ſaid very well) is a vertue that fighteth for equitie and ju- Fortitude gh 
ice. And therefore neither they chat ſuffer for unjuſt mat- ch. e 
ters, nor they that fight for their private commodities, not 
being led onely with zeale of publike benefit, can boaſt (ex- 
cept falſiy) that they are decked with this pretious vertue. 
For theſe latter ſort of men are rather to be called cruell, 
barbarous, mercenaries, and hired ing all 
humanitie : and the others i ſhameles, and deſpe- 
8 AID Was ie of blame, as gui 
nes, in that they ſhew themſelves f 
evill, But thoſe men are valiant and of great courage, who 
thinke that no action whatſoever, no tiene or ſeaſon ought 
to be void of juſtice, whadeliver the oppreſſed, and thoſe 
7 wor 
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| Actor: works, They (ſaith  Ariffetle ) ate void of generoſitie,who 


ee hardie, But ht all h 


5 Ol Fortitude. 


fight either tor feare of reprehenſion, or by conſttaint, or 
being ſtirred up with other mens ſpeech, or of choler, ot 
through ignorance of dangers. And this was Plators mea- 
ning, when: he (aid has pe ſtrong and valiant men were 
IE men, valiant. : bicauſe hardiues 

comineth to men either by art, anger, or policic : but Fern- 
tue is ingendred in the ſoule by nature and holie educa- 
tion. And therefore this vertue ſtandeth not in need either 
of choler, rancot, ambition, ptide, or of any other evill paſ- 
ſion, whereby to bring to patie brave and glorious effects, 
but is rather an uttet enimie unto them, bicauſe it procee 
deth from a mature and ripe conſideration and election 
of reaſon, which cauſeth a man boldlie to put in execution 
whatſoever he knoweth to belong to dutie and hopeſtie, 
according to that place whereunto he is called. And this 
alſo is the cauſe that he never 2 way hand raſh- 
e, what pretence ſoever it hath , neither is he kept backe 
by pete eee which offer him occaſi- 
on ol putting to his hand, what hazard or imminent dan- 
bee eee e 

rence 


Plate: 


All hardie men 


hand and 3 2 — 4 ic 
14 and executed wit er ancie — 
tet he hath well and __ iſcup- 


Of Fortitude. 
ſpeake ina word, Fortitude is obe cauſe, that neither for feare 
nor danger we turne alide from the path-way of vertue and 
juſtice, neither yet repent us of well doing for any torment. 
And thus it belongeth properly to this vertue, to command 
chiefly over theſe two perturbations grounded vpon the 
opinion of evill, namelie, Feare and Griefe: as before we ſaw 
that Temperance exerciſeth hir power over unbrideled Deſire 
and Exceſſive joy. Furthermore , bicauſe they thar naturallic 
have greater ſtomacks, and mote excellent ſpirits, are deſi- 
tous and greedie of honors, power, and glotie, and ſeeing 
that an exceſſive deſire to rule and to excell others, com- 
monly groweth with the greatnes of the hart, it is neceſſa- 
tie tharthis unrulie affection ſhould be moderated by the 
contemprof . are comon to all men by nature. 
aal dak alſoh apr rr of For- 
nude, which defiing the — beſt things, deſpiſeth 
thoſe that are baſe Ea, aſpiring to celeſtiall and e- 


ternall things, ſnunneth humane and mortall things, and 2 


judgeth honors, riches, and worldly l an unwoorthie 
recompence for his valiant acts. Which is the cauſe, th 

whoſoever hath this verrucof Fapkade perfoBtly (if ſo great 
happines could be among mortall wights ) he remaineth 
free from all ns of the ſoule to enjoie a bleſſed 


— mer. which togither with conſtancie, procureth 
andre +. Forthis cauſe Ceerotes- 
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emneth mortal 


ſtrates 
to make 
"= my 


— ho Fo wie 
ſay, that the firmo'knitting rogither of the members, and 

the good diſpoſition of narure to ſuſtain manfully the inju- 
ries of weather; and all kind e & travell without ſick- 
nes, is not a good  rowar the execution of noble en- 
rerpriſes: only I ſay, that it is 2 — wang — 
| . . 
nie being troubled with a t — | 0 


ſtrained 
might be made fit to execute what- 
to belong to dutie. Was 


| as he of a weake and render complexion, 
falli of the weaknes of his 
die for a cloketo live nice — he tooke the la- 


bors of war for a fit medicit to cure the untowardnes of 


his bodic, fighting agair his diſcaſe with continual labor 
and exerciſe, li for the moſt part in 
and exerciſe, ing fobery, and lying for he mat put 
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Of Formude, 
fawer of his enimies,one after another, & overcame them: 
ſuch force hath a good hart, that it can do more in one on- 
lie little member, than a man wellmade and faſhioned in 
all points, that hath but a cowardly hart. We might heere 
alledge infinite examples, whereof hiſtories are full, of 
all choſe effects, which we ſaid were brought foorth by the 
vertue of Fortitude in noble mindes : but we will content 
our ſelves to touch certaine generals that were of notable 
and politike proweſſe and valure, and conſtant in their re- 
ſolutions, as well for. ſhortnes ſake, as alſo bicauſe heere- 
after we ſhall have further occaſion to bring others in ſight, 
when we handle more at large the parts and branches that 
e from this happie ſtalke of Fortitude. Fabins the . 
Greateſt commeth firſt to my remembrance, to 1 — 
that the reſolution of a couragious hart n 


upon 
knowledge and the diſcourſe of reaſon, is firme and immu- 


table. This captaine of the Roman armie being ſent into 
the field to reſiſt the furic and violence of Hannibal, who be- 
ing captaine of the Carthaginians, was entred into Italie 
with great force, determined for the publike welfare and 
neceſſitie to delay and prolong the war, and not to hazard a 
battell but v ith great advantage. Whereupon certaine told 
him, that his owne men called him Hannibals ſchoolmaſter, 
& chat he was jeſted at with many other opprobrious ſpee- 
ches, as one that had ſmall valute and courage in him, and 
therefore they counſelled him to fight, to the end he might 
not incurre any more ſuch reprehenſions and obloquies. I 
ſhould be(quoth he againe to them) a ercoward than 
now I am thought to be, if I ſhould forſake my deliberation 
neceſſarie for the common welfare and ſafetie, for feare of 
their girding ſpeeches and bolts of mockerie, & obey thoſe 
to the ruine of my countrie ) whom I ought to command. 
And indeed afterward he gave great tokens of his unſpeak- 
able valure, being ſent with three hundred men onely to in- 
counter with the ſaid Hannibal, & ſeeing that he muſt of ne- 
ceſſitie fight for the ſafetic ofthe Comon-wealth,afreral his 
men were ſlaine, & himſclfe hurt to death, he ruſhed againſt 
Hemibal with ſo great violence and force of courage, that 
be tooke from him the diademe or frontlet, which he had 
abour 
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Pompey the 
Great, 


Of Fortirude.” 
about his head, and died with that about him. Pompey, who 
by the renowne of his high enterpriſes , got to himſelfe the 
ſurname of Great, being readie to ſaile by ſea, and to paſſe 


into Italie, whither he was to carrie a certaine quantitie of 


wheate to meete with a famine, according to the commiſſi. 
on given him of the Senate, there aroſea verie great tem- 
peſt, inſomuch that the mariners made great doubt to 
weigh up their auchors. But his reſolution being well made 
before, and grounded upon the dutie of a noble hart, he 


toobee tipping fr of all, and cauſed the ſailes to be ſpred 


in the wind, ſaying with a loud and cleere voice, It is neceſ- 
ſarie that I go, but not neceſſarie that Llive, Caine , 
who was ſixe times Conſul , being in-war again the Allies 


ol the Romans that were revolted, incloſed himſelſe one 


day with trenches,and ſuffered a thouſand injuries & vaun- 
ting ſpeeches , both of his enimies and of hisowne men, 
but yet cared nothing at all for them, nor went from his de- 
liberation, which was that he would not fight at that time. 
And when Pabliu Sullo, one of the chicfe ines of the e- 
nimie cried unto him, ſaying : If thou art ſuch a 
taine, Aarius, as men of thee, come out of thy campe 


to battell: 2 againe unto him) if 


thou att a captaine, compell me to come out to bat- 


great 
tell in deſpite of my teeth. Afteward this Aarixe ſhe u ed 


himſelfe to be one of the moſt valiant and ious men 
of his time, as well in the diſcomfiture of the ſaid enimies, 
as in two other battels which he wan againſt the barbarous 
Cimbrians and Flemings, who were-entred into Italie to 
inhabite there : in one of which battels about an hundred 
thouſand fighting men were ſlaine in the field. Agi king 
of Lacedemonia, being reſolved to ſight, hisCouncellors 
told him, thatthere was no reaſon ſo todo, bicauſe hiseni- 
mies were ten againſt one. it muſt needes be(quoth this cou- 
ragious Prince) that he which will command many, muſt fight «l 
1 ee ofa. La- 
cedemonians uſe not to aske what number there is of the 
enimies, but onely where they are. The anſwer which Di- 
enecus made to one that told the Councell of Grecia, that 
the multitude of the Barbarians vas ſo great, that then 
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Of Fortitude. 
arrowes covered the ſunne, commeth neare to the couragi - 
ous ſaying of king Ag. For concluding with their opinion 
who perſuaded to fight, Diencem made this anſwer : Thow 
tellef# me werie good newer, For if the multitude of the Medes 
is ſuch, that x Jon are able to hide the ſunne, they will offer 
us the meines how to fight in the ſhadow, and not in the 
heate of the Sunne. We may not heere ver with fi- 
lence the teſtimonie- of invincible Fertitude, which alwaies 
ſindeth meanes to effect hir ue purpoſes, given b 
Themiſtoclet, v hen he ſaw the 

tunes of the Grecian armie under the leading of Exribiades 
the Lacedemonian, touching the place where they ſhould 
fight with Xerxes fleete: The greateſt part determined to 
forlake Salamis, where they were at that time, and to retire 
toPeloponneſus , fearing the great force of their enimies, 
who were about twelve hundred veſſels, wheras they them- 
ſelves had but three hundred. But Themittecles ſent Sicinmu 
his childrens ſchoolemaſter ſecretlie in a Sciffe towards the 
Perhans iſing them of the teſolution which the Gre» 
cians had taken to flie, faining (as he made Ferrer belee ve) 
that he favored their fide. Vpon this watch-word Yerxer 
ſent part of hisarmie to the other ſide of Salamis. Whete- 
upon the Grecians conſidering that they were envitoned, 
reſolved and ſetled themſelves as men conſtrained to fight, 
and in deed the victorie remained on their fide, to the con- 
fuſion and overthrow of their enimies, ho departed out 
of Grecia, which otherwiſe would have beene 
ben, had not I benuſtocier uſed this notable ſtratageme ther- 
by to ſtaie the ſnamefull flight of his countriemen. It was 


monian to make this anſwer to one who told him, that 
the onians were in danger to ſuffer much miſ- 
chiefe, if they agreed not with Phrlip, who was armed againſt 
the Grecians. O my friend (quoth he) that arthalfe a wo- 
man, what evill can he cauſe usto ſuffer, ſeeing we make 
do account of death it ſelſe? 
towards king to know wherefore he mar- 
Ke with his armic upon their borders, and underſtan- 
Ung of him, that he commanded them am 
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greatly ſha- 
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undrie opinions of the chief - Themifoc.. 


this vertue of Fortitude , which cauſed Damundas the Lacede- Demindas, 


Dereyllides being ſent from benni. 
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their king 22 they had baniſhed, or elſe he 

would let them know, that they were not more valiant than 

others ieſubdued by him, made this anſwer : If thou 

art a God we feare thee not, bicauſe we have not offended ' 

thee: but if thou art a man, thou art no better than we. The 

' anſwer which certaine Polonian Embaſſadors made to 4. 

2 the re ee m_ countrie h 

Atiotable an. excellencie ir courage. We are afraid (quoth 
fwerof certaine rhey to him)but of one onely pew. * : leaſt — skie 


ſhould fall prom us. Thunder (as ) rerrifieth chil- 

Anaxerchus, dren, and threatenings fooles. ng likewiſe 
\reatned by the ſame Monarke that he ſhould be hanged; 

Threaten this(quoth he) to thy Comrtiers, who feare dearb : for m 

parti I care vot whether I rot in the above . Socre- 

tes alſo anſwered thus to one that asked him whether he 


C 2 were not aſhamed to commit any thing that would procure 


his death: Ag friend, thou doeſt not well to thinke that a ver- 
e oug bt to waks any account ge of ede 
to conſider anie ot ber thing in all bis aftions, than z whether the) 
are juit or unjuFt, good or bad. If wedeſireto ſee farther what 
Ui Bn Forepade bringe 


th foorth in the greateſt & moſt ſini- 
M.craſfuu. ter dangers, Marew Craſſms thal for ſufficient proof. 
When he was three ſcore yeeres 
ved the foile in a battell agai 
armie was 


all his bands 
friends, whom the 
arnes of 


dios. 


ding, if ye have any compa ſeeing meloſc ſo va. 
liant and vertuous à ſonne, I praie you ſhew the ſame by 
changingit into wrath againſt your enimies, to take venge- 
ance of their crueltie, and be not abaſhed for anie mi 

befallen us: for great things are not gotten without loſſe. 
patichec iu ttavals, & conſtancy in adverſities have brougit 


Of Fortitude. 


the Roman Empire to that greatnes of power wherein it is 
now placed. With ſuch ſpeeches he fought unto the death. 
erfull proweſſe and 

courage ? In Marchabers, after manie victories obtai- Iude Marche. 
ned by him againſt the Licutenants of «Antioch, and a- . 


Will we have other examples of woon 


gainſt thoſe of Demetrius, was ſet upon and aſſailed with 
thouſand) having bimſelfe but eight hundred, or a thou- 


ſee me turne my backs towards mine evimies. I had rather die, 


weariſomnes, than of blowes or wounds which he had te- 


tyo and twentie thouſand men (others ſay two and thirtie 


and with him. And being counſelled to retire into ſome 
place of ſafetie, God forbid (quoth he) that rhe Swine ſhould 


than Paine the glorie which [ bave gotten by vertve with an igno- 
winious and ſhameful fight. In this reſolute perſuaſion he 
greatly weakened his enimies, and yet died more through 
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ceived in fight. Leonides king of Sparta, having with him runide:. 
5 = 


but three hundred naturall Lacedemonians , fought and 
put to flight at the ſtrait of Thermopylis three hundred 
thouſand Perſians : but he and all his died of the wounds 
which they received in that fight, Lacia Dentatia a Ro- 
man, was indued with ſuch Fortirude and Generoſitie, 
that one writeth of him, that he was in ſixe ſcore battels 
and skirmiſhes, and eight times came away Conqueror 
from fighting hand to hand : that he had received of his 
captaines by waie of reward, and in token of his yalure, 
eighteene launces, twentic bards for horſes, fower ſcore 
and three bracelets, and ſixe and thirtic crownes : and laſt- 
ly, that by his meanes nine Emperors triumphed in Rome. 


voorlt by eAntigomw, retired into a ſtrong hold, where be- 


vials and munition, it was ſignified unto him from his 
enimie, that reaſon would he ſhould come and ſpeake with 
him under his faith and promiſe without hoſtages, ſecing 
be was both greater and ronger. But Ewmenus made him 
this anſwer, Thar he would Bever thinke ante man greater than 


therefore demanding of him no woorſe conditions, than 
u one that thought himſelfe to be his equall, he ſalied 
1 3 foorth 


Exmenus a Macedonian Captaine, having beene put to the en 


ing beſieged, and brought to parly through neceſſitie of 


elſe, as long as be had his ſword in his owne power, And 
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ith ſuch v rage, that 
| he ſaved h hr 2 — EN at- 
ifa. ly troubled Augen. r hue the ee ng 
taken b 'theLacedemo __ $00 delivered faſt bound to 
two ſoldiers to be kept, fire, and burned 
a ſunder his bands NT le of his be gehe : afterward com- 
ming ſuddenly upon his A146 he flew them both, and 
Lyſnachu, ſaved himſelfe. Lyfmachw being caſt to a Lion by Aleran- 
der, bicauſe he gave to Caltheres the priſoner that poiſon 
wherewith he killed himſclfe, fought withir, and ſtretching 
foorth his arme and hand all armed into his throate, hee 
tooke hold of his toong and ſtrangled him. Whereupon 
the Monarch ever after greatly eſteemed and honored him. 
By this ſmall number our of infinite examples, which [ 
could heere 2 we {ce the great and woonderfull ef 
fects of this vertue of Fertitude, which are no leſſe in evetie 
part thereof touched in our diſcourſe, as heetafrer I hope 
we ſhall declare at large. Wherefore we may well ſay, — 
this vertue is vety n to live well and and to 
Ny n ur being. which is to h out 
and death to the exerciſe of dutie —— 
| ee xe true reſt of the ſoule, which is no- 
Cicero thing elle (as Cicero i ) chan a pe ceable, ſweete, and ac- 
ceptable conſtancie, which un alwaies followcth 
Fortitude, being crowned with theſe two ineſtimable re- 
wards, the contempt: of griefe, and of death, whereby ve 
forſaks that which is mortall, that /e may imbrace heaven- 
Iychings in the hope and certaine expeaarion of * 
pie immortalitie. 
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E may call to remembrance that ſaying 

of Plaus before mentioned, that a tem- 

man, not indued with the vertue 
of Fortitude, fallerh eaſily i into cowardlines and — 


— 


mind, which is the defect of that yertue, which even now 
wedeſcribed : and likewiſe, that a ſtrong and valiant man 
without the direction of Pradence and 7 , is eaſily 
caried away with temeritie and boldnes, which is the ex- 
ceſſe of the ſame vertue. Which two vices are ſo hurtfull in 
the ſoule, that he which is infected with them, holdeth 
much more of the nature of a beaſt, than of that eſſence 
wherein he was created. Let us then conſider what theſe 
imperfeRions are, that through the borror of that infamie 
which followeth them, we may be more zealous to follow 


that which is decent and honeſt. : 
Ass. We muſt take good heed ar Cicero) leaſt Cicero 
thing that may juſt- 


through feare of perill we commit an 
ly argue us to be timorous and fearfull. But withall we muſt 
beware that we offer not our ſelves unto dangers without 
cauſe, than which nothing is more fooliſh and blame- 
woorthie, 

AM AN A. It is not ſeemly for a man( ſaith Plato) to com- W 4e. 
mit any cowardly act to avoid perill. Temeritie alſo ſetteth 
foorth it ſelfe with courage, and contempt of dangers, but 
- unadviſedly and to no . Burlerus heare Ax Au, 
who will handle this matter more at large. 
An am. Albeit there is no greater diſgrace than to bee 
juſtly reproched with a cowardly arid faint bart 070 
for youth to be called effeminate, yet is that feare good, 
which turneth us away from diſhoneſt things, and maketh 
man ſtaied and well adviſed. This is the cauſe why the Anci- 
ents ſpeaking of feare, made it twofold, the one good and 
neceſſarie, the other evill and hurtfull. The firſt; which they Two kiads of 
grounded upon a good diſcourſe of reaſon and judge- *< 
ment, was ſo eſteemed and honored of them, that in the 
citic of Sparta, which far armes and arts flouriſhed moſt a- 
mong the Grecians, there was a temple dedicated and con- 


ſecrated to this feare ; which, as they affirmed, better main- 
tained and preſerved the eſtate of Common-wealhs, than 
any other thing whatſoever, bicauſe thereby man was led 
to ſtand more in awe of blame, reproch, and diſhonour, 
than of death or griefe. Which thing maketh him both 
apter and readier to undertake;and rocxccute all vertuous 
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The feare of 
neighbour eni- 
mie is the (afe- 
tie of a Com- 
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Two ſores of 
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of e 
and laudable matters, 'whenſoever good and juſt occaſton 
be offered, and alſo more ſtaied againſteverie raſh and 
unjuſt enterpriſe that might Aer damage to the com- 
mon- wealth. And this was the occaſion of chat Proverbe, 
Feare alwaies accompanieth ſhame. Another reaſon alledged 
by theſe wiſe men, why they honored in ſuch ſort this fai- 
ned goddeſſe, was, bicauſeto doubt and feare nothing was 
more hurtfull to common-wealths, than their very neigh- 
renimies, the feare of whom was their ſafetie and afſu- 
rance. The other naughtie and pernicious feare ſtandeth 
of two kindes. The fitſt being deſtitute of all good reaſon 
and afſured judgement, is that which we call Cowardlines 
and Puſillanimitie, alwaics followed of theſe two pertur- 
bations of the ſoule, Fra and Sadver, and is the defect of 
the vertue of Fortitude, which we purpoſe chiefly to handle 
at this preſent. The Grecians called it by theſe two words 
and . the one ſignifieng Trouble, the other a Band; 
if they would have (aid, that it held the ſoule bound, 
1 wholic troubled. They affirmed alſo, that this feare was 


itwerea giddineſſe and alienation of the mind from the 
ight ſenſe, making the ſoule idle, dead, void of everie good 
exploit or effect wharſoever. The laſt kinde of feare is that 
which worketh in the wicked a feate of paine and puniſh- 
ment appointed for offences, whereby — are as it were 
with a bridle kept backe and reſtrained from preſuming 
to commit their villanies and damnable purpoſes. Now 
as the firſt kind of feare (aid to be good and neceſſatie, is 
2 great token of a commendable and vertuous nature, as 
that which for good cauſe is grounded upon the feare of 
reproch and infamie, and upon a deſire to effect whatloe- 
ver belongeth to durie : ſo the one of theſe two laſt kindes 
teſtifieth a vile, contemptible, and abject nature; and the o- 
ther a wicked and corrupt diſpoſition. Phterk ſpeaking of 
this good feare, calleth it one of the Elements and grounds 
of vertue, ſaying, that it is chiefly requiſirand necefſarie for 
thoſe that have authoritie over others, who ought to feste 


rather to ptactiſe evill, than to receive ore for the 


ſame, bicauſe the fitſt is the cauſe of the latter, not onelie 
do 3 — 1585 but to lo anic as wallowe in W 


aid of Raſhnes; 


vhich is nevet withourrecompence, Therefore: a prudent 


and well adviſed man ought to havethis feare alwaics be- 
fore his eies, I mean this childlike feare ; which is unſepa- 
rablie joined with the true love we owe to our common fa- 
ther, and is the beginning of all wiſedome, whereby 
induced to honor hi _ — 8 _ 
the ancient Pagans werekeptin awe is good feare, 
much the more ſhall our condemnation be — if we 
deſpiſe it. The dutie alſo of this profitable feare is, to have 
an eie unto the good and ſafetie of our countrie, and to 
cauſe us faithfully to diſcharge everie charge committed 
unto us, to the end we incurre not | ſhame and 
infamic among all good men, It cauſeth us to feare onely 
the diſhonor ot an unadviſed counſell or action, and to ac- 
count it verie ſeemely and honorable to be blamed and e- 
vil ſpoken of for well dooing, which eAlexaxder the great 
ſiddid well become a king. This good feare made P 
© for his deſert and | 


was choſen Generall of the 
ns five and fortie times, to ſaie, that he would never 
| but hinder tothe uttermoſt of hispower that en- 
war , which they would have concluded againſt 
| For (faid hee) although the Athenians would 

taway themſelves, yet I will not ſuffer them to do ſo, bi- 
cauſe I have for that intent and purpoſe taken upon me the 
charge of a Captaine. And when Demoſt bones, who perſua- 
ded this war,ſaid unto him, The will kill thee if they 
enter into a furie ; Phocion replied, Nay they will kill thee, if 
be well in their wits. Antigonus the ſecond, king of Ma- 
nia, declared” what benefit commeth of this good 
necefſarie for the fore light of a wiſe and experienced 
aptaineinwarre , when retiring once from before his eni- 
mies who came to aſſaile him, and being told by certaine 
that he fled, he anſwered, —— contrarie. For I looke 
acketo that proſit which is behinde 


nde me / As touching the 
of the ancients alreadie mentioned, that to and 
infeare of nothing is more hurtfull to Common · vealthes 
than forraine enimies : it is that which Scipio Nafes'a Ro- 

Senator meant to fignifie , when upon the hearing 
» vho ſaid * oY ifCarthage 

« 1 ' were 
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we are 


It cauſerh us to 
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of out countrie, 


bociew, phecion, 


Antigonue. 


Scipio Nah 


— —— viſions, they credite 


and witha forlorne feare they ſtand in 
nes. the leſt occaſions 
the care of a pru- 


weof the celeſtiall „ 
oftentimes into ſuch 


ccd 
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en Chee re tern todd EIS | 
who counſelled him not to fight —— Parthians untill 


the Moone had paſſed Scorpio; I feare m ( quoth he) Scr - 
e Archers, This he ſpake bicauſe the Romane armie 
| o che ot before in the plaine of Chal- 
4 ian archers. Nexvettheles that which wee 
By Woes tidal and eArifiodem is ſeldotne followed, yea 
Mane is rarely found among 323 and baſe, minded. l 


and griels, lowes, -who com 


e avif hir ports 
„ 3 —.. 
1 die. Ihe effects of this feare of death are 
of everie Delis odd ——ů— ve-- 
rie ſmall would not —— as we 
to their conſciences, that they might ane ali 
of. Let us then 9 oe 
harted, and not boaſt of Fortitude and generoſitie of hart, 
which vill not ſoffer us to ſland in feare, no not of certaine 
— 9 2 ey ns — dune fea- 
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forthe leſt dangers of his perſon, 
ne fon 


e and leſſer ſort, 
with arich c | me: oo. 
Where 44: — 
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yerwas it alwaies and of all men might heere 
mention ſundrie vices , which are nou- 
riſned of cowardlines 


| 2232 
cheſelvices purticulorlie Gut 
affoordingus time and leiſu enter uf 


the ſnameles 


wick 
'» 


And it is a great deale better 
ſnould be 


— cien: avant 


God, to be —— 
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eee bene mne er ucbert and 
for a vaine and frivolous mattet, to caſt himſelfe into cer - 
taine and undoubted da , and to deſire earneſtlie to 


fall into them, to all things unadviſediy, and un- 


conſtrained to thoſe perils ich he knoweth will 
8 — kev) ro ce. 


fall upon him. 
commend one openlie berarded himſelfe, 
and was bold vit hout diſcretion in perils of warre, ſaide 
—— there was great — 
feeming and little bife : as i w 
have ard; that it is a % thing to deſire life to 
be vertuous. And ti re e of Ol 
ſelres good, but to do ightlie and in 2 good 
matter! So that to ſbun death, if it 1 not from 2 
ſuint hart, is not to be raſnnes is 'eſpeci- 
my condemned in Captaines and Heads of _—_ 
which procureth great dammage to kingdoms 
hn and to ſo manie as march under the con- 
doc This is that which Jphicrates an Athenian 
woold have us learne, who in an 
Scoutslighrlie armed to the hands: the — — 
fete rthe battle of Foote· men to the ſtomac ke and breſt : 
andthe to the head of a mans bodice. For ( ſaide 


hee ) the that hazardeth himſelſe too much, 

and throweth himſelſe into danger without cauſe, is not 
retchlefſe of his ov ne life onelie, but alſo of all thoſe whoſe 

ſafetie him: and contratis iſe, in taking 

ene for of his one be careth there- 

vithall for that ate u ae theLacede 1, ata 
monian ſceing Epe with the Theban urmie ar band 5TH 
againſt the ns, readie to force and rake their Citie; 
unclothed himſelfe ſtar ke naked, putting off his ſhirt and 


al, and taking a Partiſane in one hand, and a ſworde in 
the other, he went t and maine againft his enj- 
mal rants irene and valure. For which 
dehaviour akhovugh a Crowne given him by the 
Seignorie according to the euſtom that oa among them, 
yet he vs fined; die biceuſe hee haxarded bis lift ſoraſhlie, 


ſer us due roo magic examples v grea 
"uw miſchiefes 


. 


Plats: 


| | | "I | | | 8 ds, 
t wa -. 
E to te wicked; and the o- 


ene that whid £4 arr man unapt to all Lan 


things. And as it is an act of 
for a tempeſt and for —.—. 
wipe. Haven ) and yet not to bee a- 
of ſtorms : ſo is it a point of raſhnes 
hrow elfe wittingly into an evident dan. 
. ight beavoided without any breach of vertue 
juſtice, , Therefore Plato ſaith, that timorous wage 


dey — — ——— on 


How a man may in ang. that which Seneca ſaith : Thow maieft 


Sanecaca: 


thow caſt not 45 . In, nor deſrreft to — — 
merous men do N or ſtandeſt in frare of them, a 
bring ti foie ara ge eee 
we enterpri eany. Ni rea muſt not conſider whe- 
therit be honeſt and commendable, o whether there 
be anie like meane to execute it, that neither through co- 
wardlines vꝑ give ĩt over, nor through greedie deſire and 
preſumption, we purchaſe to our ſelyes the reputation of 
raſh men: lervingmoreover in everie matter of "wg 


tance. this Maxime of eſtate, that before wee begin anie 


thing , we muſt diligently prepareand fore · ſee whatſoever 
is neceſſarie chereunto. 


to my remembrance, that Fortitude 1 
 mediocritie in fearing and evterpriſmg · bs 
e en confiſteth in great thing L am nb 
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bled in the underſtanding of this ſentence : bicauſe ir ſee- 
meth he would put a difference between Fortitude & Magna- 
nimitie, as if this latter had more excellencie and perfection 
in it than the other. For this cauſe my Companions having 
intreated this morning of the vertue of Fortitude, I propound - 
now unto you to diſcourſę unto us what Clagnanimitie is. k 
ACH1TOB, Among mortall and periſhing things, there 
is nothing (as the Philoſophers ſay) that ought to trouble 
the Magnanimitie of a noble hart. But I find that they pra- 
und unto us in this word ſuch a wiſedome, as cannot be 
in him that remaineth all his life time ſubject to affections 
and perturbations. For this they would not have in true 
Magnanimitie, which notwithſtanding is well able to bring 
foorth infinite woonderfull effects out of a noble minde, 
cauſing it to be never unprovided of a good reſolution to 
be put in execution according to the overthwarts that hap- 
pen unto him. s 
As R. The propertie of a noble ſpirit (ſaith Cicers) is not Cicero. 
to be turned aſide through ingratitude from the defire of 
doing good to all men, even to his eningies, as alſo to leave 
carking for that which is mortall, that he may imbrace ce- 
leſtiall things. But we ſhall underſtand more ar large of thee 
AM Ana, how theſe marvellous effects are works of true 
Magnanimirie. 
AMAN A. Although the vertue of Fortitude bee never 
perfected without Magnanimitie (which is as much to ſay, What gn. 
a5 Genetoſitie or noblenes of hart) as that which undoub- . 
tedly is comprehended under the firſt part of Fortitude, 
which Cicero calleth Magnificence, or a doing of great and 
excellent things, yet notwithſtanding it ſeemeth that this 
vord Aagnanimitue carieth with it ſome greater and more 
particular Emphaſis, and that a man may ſay, that the von- 
derfull effects thereof appeere principally in three points, 
whereof I purpoſe heere to diſcourſe. The firſt concerning Magnanimitic 
extreme aud deſperat matters, as when a man is paſt all hope 4 —_— 
of ſaving his life, hereitt perfect Magnanimitie alwaies 
knoweth how to finde out a convenient temedie and wiſe 
conſolation, not ſuffering himſelte to be vexed therewith, 
The ſecond reſpe&eth duty towards enimies, againſt whom 
genero- 


Cicero * 
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The goods of 
the body and 
of Fortune. 


1 


Of Magnanimitie 

neroſitie will in no wiſe ſuffer a man to practiſe or to con- 

nt ta any wickednes, under what pretence ſoeyer it be, 
nor for anie advantage which may be reaped thereby. The 
third cauſeth a noble minded man to contemne and to ac- 
count that thing unworthie the care of his ſoule which o- 
thers woonder at, and labor by all means to obtaine, name- 
ly, ſtrength, health, beautie, which the Philoſophers call the 
goods of the bo e: and riches, honor, and glorie, which, 
they ſay, are the goods of fortune: and likewiſe not to ſtand. 
in feare of their contraries, Amongſt the woorthie and fa- 
mous men of old time, whoſe names and glorious facts 
crowned with an immortall Lawrell, are grave in the 
temple of Memorie, we ſinde no praile woorthie of greater 
admiration, or that ought to awaken and ſtir us up better 
in Chriſtian dutie, than the effects of this vertue of . 
nimitie, upõ theſe three occaſions preſently touched. Wher 
of one effect is, that we yeeld not againſt reaſon, nor paſſe 
the limits of dutie by fainting under that heavie burden of 
extreme diſtreſſes, which the horror of death bringeth with 
it : but that even inthe midſt of greateſt agonie which ſce- 
meth intolerable in mans judgement, we ſuch gravi- 
tie and worthines, that we depart not in anie ſort from the 
peace and quiernes of our ſoules, but wirh conſtancie and 
cheerfulnes of ſpirit, meditate upon the joy of that haven 
of ſalvation, | which we behold with the cies of qur ſoule, 
whercinto through a happie death at hand, we ſhall ſhortly 
be received. Another is, that we accompliſh(ſofaras 
our fratie can approch to perfection) the commandement 
of the divine will by loving our neighbors as our ſelves, and 
by abſtaining, even in regard of our greateſt enimies, from 
doing, procuring ur conſenting, yea by hindering that no 
— 4/1 or treaſon ſhould be wrought them, nor anc o- 


ther thing unbeſceming that natutall love, which ought to 
be in everie one towards his like, and further by Proc 


them all the good and profit that may be. The third effect 


of this great vertue, no leſſe woonderfull than the reſt, is in 
that a noble minded man ſo long as he liveth, wholy with- 
draweth his affection from worldly and corruptible thing 
through a ſtedfaſt and conſtant reaſon, and lifrerh it u p p 
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the meditation and holy defire of heavenly and eternall 

things. The remedie which theſe great petſonages deſtitute The commer 
of rheright knowledge of therruth moſt commonly uſed (Tacos ©: he 
when their aflaites were paſt all hope of mans helpe, was erase cates. 
death, which they choſe rather to bring upon themſelves by 

their one hands, than to fall into the mercie of their eni- 

mies, whereby they ſuppoſed that they committed a noble 
a&,woorthie the greatnes of their invincible courage. And 
' if peradventure they were ſurpriſed, and forced in ſuch ſort 

by theirenimies, that they were compelled to become their 

priſoners, they never deſired them to ſave their lives, ſaicng, 

that it beſcemed nor a noble hart, and that in ſo doing they 

ſhould ſubmit both hart and bodie to him, who before had 

but the body in his power. Cato the yoonger being brought Cato of Viica. 
to ſuch extremitie in the rowne of Vtica, that by the adviſe 

of all thoſe that were with him, he was to ſend embaſſadors 

to Ceſar the Conqueror, to practiſe an agreement after ſub- 

miſſion to his mercie, yeelded therunto in the behalfe of o- 
thers, but forbad that any mention ſhould be made of him 
ſelfe, It belongerb (quoth he) rotboſe that are overcome. to make 
r ber to ſuch as have done amiſſe to crave pardon. As for me I 

ilaccount my ſelfe invincible ſo long as in right and juſtice I ſhall 
be mightier than Ceſar. He it is that ir now taken and overcome, 
e which hut herro he denied to take in band againft the 
Common-wealth, is at this preſent ſufficiently teſtiſied ag ain#t him, 
ed diſcevered. Neither will I be bebolding or bound to a tyrant for 
an unjuſt matter. For it is 4 point of injuſtice in him . be 
power of ſaving their lives (like a Lord) ouer whom be hath no right 
c. After many other ſpeeches of Philoſophie uſed 
by him, and ſtanding much upon that Stoicall opinion, bat 
mely 4 wiſe and good man u free, and that all wicked men are bond 
men and ſlaves,he went alone into his chamber, and flew him 
ſelfe with his ſword. Syllethe Dictator having condemned 
to death all the inhabitants of Perouza, & pardoning none 
but his Hoſt,he alſo would needs die, ſaying ; that he would 
not hold his life of the muttherer of his countrie. Brarw, prom. 
iſter the barrell loſt againſt Anguitus Ceſar, was counſelled © 
aine of his friends to flie: I muſſ fle indeed (ſaid he) 
but with bands, not with feete , And taking them * 
5 


N 


— ry _ a» N pan. - _ 
— — 4 - ve, — —A„„%éé%h! «c ðò , — 


me in this buſmes : ITY complaing 
TIE ZE As roncheth my Conntrey. 
vanguiſbed, as 


b praiſe 
conquering enimics aber 77 might nor monie can obtaine, 
aud leave to potteritie : but men will alwaies ſay of them, that being 
urjuſt and wicked, they have overthrowen good men to aſe 
rannom rule and domi mon, that * 50 unto them. — 
had thus ſpoken, he toołe his ſo old, and falling upon the 
point thereof, gave up the ghoſt. Caſſius alſo his compani- 
on, cauſed his owne way to be cut off by one of his ſlaves, 
whom he had made free, & kept with him long time before 


A not» ble hiſto for ſuch a neceſſitie. The hiſtoric which we read of the Nu- 


rie of the Nu- 
MAantnmes. 


mantines,commeth in ficly for this matter which we handle 
heere. For after they had ſuſtained the fiege ofthe Romans 
fourteene yeeres togither, and were in the end incloſed 
by Scipio with a verie great ditch of two and fortie foore in 
depth, and thirtie in bredth, which compaſſed the citic 
round about, the Conſul ſummoned them to commit them 
ſelves to the clemencie of the Romans, and to truſt to theit 


promiſe, ſecing all meanes of ſalying foorth to fight, and of 


recovering any victuals were taken from them. To whom 
they made this onelie anſwere, that foraſmuch as they had 
lived for the ſpace of 338. yeeres in freedome, they would 
not die ſlaves in anie ſort. Whereupon, ſach as were molt 
valiant, aſſembled togithet and flew thoſe that were molt 
growen i n. with women and children. Then * 
tooke all the riches of the citie, and of the 

brought it into the midſt of a great 8 fire 
to all quarters of the citie, each of _—_ tooke the pour 
eſt poiſon they could find : ſo that the temples, houſes, i- 
ches, and people of Numantia ended all in one day, les- 
ving to.Scigio, neither riches to ſpoile, neither man or vo- 
man to triumph withall For during the whole time where- 
in their citie was beſicged, not one Numantine yee 
himſelfe paſoner to any Roman, but ſlew himſelſe a + 


ran, 


Which Magnanimitie cauſed 
of ſuch a in theſe wore; 0 


, asteftimonics ee where- 
they would teach us both to be never diſcouraged for 
moſt tedious travels and irkeſome miſeties of mans life, 
and alſo to ſtand ſo little in awe of death, that for feare ther- 
of, gle leſſe for anie other torment or greefe, we never 
anoble hart: yer notwith- 
andis willing to obey No man ought 
2 2 — 3 
2b nie occaſior whatſoever. This did tds 
en C n 


2 of a Lt and —— hu- 
Lench moſt of the Heathen propounded to 
— but of that life vhich abideth tor ever: follo- 
therein the conſtancie of Alcibiades, a great captaine «blade: con, 
of Grecia, who hearing the ſentence of his condemnation — -— 
. Ii I that leave the Athenians 1 
to die, and not they me. For I go to ſeeks the Gd 
where I ſhall be immortal, but they ſpall remaine ſtill among#t 
pra Sur on Lid ea to death. Pn gg having a capitall $ocrares ſpeech 
him wrongfully, directed] his ſpeech ade arrage- 
— „and 1600 unto them, that his accuſers by theit 
falſe s might well cauſe bim to die, but hurt him 
Ry couldnor : adding further, that he would never leave 
3 of Phi e for feareof death. I am per- 
en he in Plato) thar this my opinion is verie good, 
3 e 
* 4 


'& 


47 nd be 


in time of battel cat downe his armour and flie away 

wr 751 | infamie. But conſider (O : 
ils ) if be were wot : com- 

" treymen I that is is uo t matter to avoid death, 

more difficult to eſchew wickednes and the ſhame thereof , which are 
a great deale ſrifter of facto than that is. O ſpeech woorthie of 
eteruall praiſe, and ſuch a one as inſtructeth a Chriſtian no- 
tablicin a and noble reſolution : namely to run the 
race of his ſhortdaies in that yocation,wherunto God hath 
called him, and that in the midſt of tortures, torments, and 
al agonies of death. From which,whileſt we expect a happie 
paſlage, we ought to be no more deſtitute of an apt reme- 
die in all thoſe things, which according to the worlde are 
molt irkeſome and deſperate, but ſuſtaine them with like 
. conſtancie and woorthines, not departing from the tran- 
uillitie and reſt of our ſoules, which is a more noble ad, 
an to haſten forward the end of our daies , that we may 
be delivered of them. But howſoeverit be, let us alwaies 
preferrea vertuous and honeſt death, before anie kinde of 
life, be it never ſo pleaſant. And ſecing that one & the ſame 
paſſageis prepared as wel for the coward as the conragious 
(it being decreed, that all men muſt once die) the lovers 
of vertue ſnall do well to reape to themſelves ſome honor 
of common neceſſity and to depart out of this life with ſuch 
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a comfort. Now to come tothe ſecond commendable ef · prampice of 
fe& of this vertue of Magnanimitie, whereof Heroical men —4— 


their enimies, we can bring no better teſtimonie than the 


courteous fact of Febritixe the Romane Conſull towardes Fi, 


Pyrrbus, who warred againſt him, and whoſe Phiſition wrot 
unto him, that he offered himſelfe to murder his maſter b 

f ſo to end their ſtrife without danger. But Fabritine 
the letter unto him, and ſignified , thathe had 
made a bad choice of friends, as well as of enimies, bicauſe 
he made warre with upright and men, and truſted 
ſuch as were diſloiall and wicked: wherof he thought 
to let him underſtand, not ſo much to gratiſie him, as leaſt 
the accident of his death ſhould procure blame to the Ro- 
manes, as if they had ſought or conſented to end the warte 
by meanes of not being able to obraine their pur- 


poſe by their vertue. Camilla a Romane Dictator, is no C. 
to 


be commended for that which he did during the 
bege of the Citie of the Fallerians, For he that was ſchoole- 
maſter to the chiefeſt mens children amongſt them, be- 
| Ing gone out of the Citie, under colour to ve his youth 
towalke , and to exerciſe themſelves along the wals, deli- 
vered them into the hands of this Romane Captaine, ſai- 
eng unto him, that he might be well aſſured the Citizens 
vould yeeld themſelves to his deyotion , for the ſafetie 
and libertie of that which was deereſt unto them. But Ca- 
mila knowing this to be too vile and wicked a practiſe, 
aide to thoſe that were with him, that although men uſed 
great outrage and violence in warre, yet among good men 
certaine lawes and points of equitie were to be obſerved. 


degotren and kept by ſuch curſed and damnable meanes : '* 
but a Generall ought to warte, truſting to his owne ver- 
and not to the wickednes of others. Then ſtripping the 
lad ſchoolemaſter, and binding his hands behinde him, he 
G&livered him naked into the hands of his ſchollers , and 
Me to ech of them a bundle of rods, that ſo they might ca- 
de him backe againe into the citie. For which noble 2& the 
aMzens themſelves to the Romanes : ſaieng, that in 
| V 2 


Pre- 


For victorie was not ſo much to be deſited, as that it ſhould A good leSon 


preferring juſtice before viRorie, they had taught them to 


chooſe 16-4 te to ſubmit themſelves unto them, than to re- 


raine ſtill their libertie: conſeſſing withall that they were o- 
vercom more by their vertu, than — rar force 
& power. So great hath M that it doth 
not onelie advance to the degree of honor, 
but alſo abateth the eee eee, 


— oftentimes procureth victorie without battell. Trocks 


ve may draw an excellent doctrine out of theſe examp 

which make all thoſe without excuſe, that — 
attaine to the end of their intents and 

difficultie at b eee — cxercifing el 
kind of crueltie, ſo 7 orerthrow CTY 
— 2. 7 . 
ſander, Admirall of Hi pe Frans. than 

will not , the Foxe his chm Tk ere te Lund 
reſolutclie hold this, that t findeth place in a 
noble hart, no mote thas the bodieof a Foxe is not found 
in a Lions bodie. Further, it is notoriouſlic knowne, that 


the Ancients ſtrived to procute all good and pro te to 


their enimies, uſing clemencie and towardes 
them, wry ver. had greater 33 2 to be 
of them. ae 
v hen ve diſcourſe heerafter particu $5" 2 
that are proper to a noble misded man, who ought to hate 
erueltie no leſſe than treaſon. We are therefore to looke 
unto the laſt effect, and ſound prooſe of Magnanimitie 
and Generoſitie here f propounded by us, which we ſaide, 
conſiſted in the con e . a humane goods. 
Wherein truely reſteth t of a Chriſtian, 
who lifeth up his deſires to his and ſoveraigne Good 
in heaven. Nowe, bicauſe there are but few that love not 
themſelves too much in thoſe things that concerne the 
commodities-of this life, and fewer that ſeeke not aftet 
glorie and honour, as a recompence of their excellent 
deeds, and that deſire nor riches earneſtlie to ſarisfic ther 
pleaſure, in theſe three points alſo a noble mindedman 
cauſeth his vertue to appeere mote voonderfull, bicauſe he 


doth werfen them to be a worthie reward for Fon 


J / 


iris not ſcemlie that be ſhould yeeld 
who could not be ſubdued 


7 


love more 
is that which Plus faith, that it belonget 


porertic, but depending u holie 
contenting 


| with his wor 
notthat an 
| 4nd 


entrance into eternall reſt, We 
y examples of ancient men fit for this matter which now 
ve ſpeake of, and the ſequele of our treatiſes will furniſh us 
vith mo when we ſhall come to intreat of riches and world- 
ly wealth, whercof we are to ſpeake more at large. But heer 
ve will Ariftides onelie to be imitated, who was 4rifide. 
ne oy OPT 
a citizen t to waies prepared alike to 
offer his bodie and minde unto the ſervice of the common 
vealth, without hope or expeRation of any hired and mer- 
Tnarie reward either of mqpey, honor, or glorie, And ſo 
Uh an unſpeakable gravitie and conſtancie, he kept him- 
elle alvaies upright in the ſervice of his countrey, in ſuch 
ſort that no honor don unto him N him either 1 
| 1 


olle. 
| be pulſed op nhre 6 tobe more nl 


to finiſhal honeſt matters of hisown 
vill,and fortheir love, nor at all for morrall and cot. 


ruptible things, that he may apprehend and take 
holdot thoſe things thr — 


Of Hye. Chap 


AM A- Onſiderin that the perfection of 2 viſe 
— Na N —— in the practiſe of great 
and excellent thi he that is borne to ver 
tue feeleth himſelfe touched tot e with deſite to 
bring them to paſſe. But the inſta and manatee 
which he knoweth to be in charwhich dependeth upon the 
doubrfull event of everie high enterpriſe, oftentimes cool- 
etlskis vertavus iments; a certaine confidence and = 
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5 — 3 - ; Jo by met 
ia captaine to into Alia, and 3 
make war with Perſians, before he tooke ſhip he inqui- 
redafter the eſtate of all his friendes to know what means 
they had to follow him. Then he diſtributed and gave to 
one lands, to another a village, to this —— 
ſome haven, to another the profite of ſome borough town, 
beſtowing in this maner the moſt part of his demeans and 
terenues. And when Perdicas one of his. Lieutenants de- 
1 him what he reſerved for himſelfe : he anſwered 
2 So great confidence had this noble Monarch, not 
inthe ſtrength of his weapons, or multitude of good war- 
nots — of glorie and honor , but in his one ver-,,.... 
tue, being content and ſatisfied with alirtle, in his conti- quilite ina Ger 
nencie; benefioence, contempt of death, magnanimitie, 
furtehe, gratious intertainment, being ealie to ken 
rith,haying a free diſpoſition by nature, without diſſimula- 
uon, * in his counſels, 2 and quicke in his exe- 
ations, willing to be the firſkin lorie, and alwaies reſolute 
todo that which dutie commanded. From this Hope thus 
nded, he never ſhrunk, untill the laſt gaſpe of his 
lie: which cauſed him to male this ves to Parmenio,who 
V 4 coun- 


c 


unto him for peace : namely, fixe thouſand talents, being in, 
— —— duda — 
with 2 | gifs "4 | 
earth not bear two Suns, nor Aſia two kings. Neither 
was he deceived of his good hope, which led him to ſuch a 
perfection of worldly glory and felicity, that he was the firſt 
and laſt that ever approched neere unto it. This Hope was 
that foundation wherupon ſo vn — 1 


— oe ejoice, nor be troubled out of meaſure, 

that truſteth in himſelfe. But we knowe that this is 

weake and uncertai a, i tbe noxletled and grouded 
God, 
unleſſe our 


on a ſure expectation of the helpe and grace 

out which ve can never proſper. Now this is out of doubt, 
that we cannot hope and waite for that > 

counſels andenterpriſes have reaſon for their guid, & right 
and equitie for their bounds, For (as an ancient man ſaith) 
that man h in vaine that feareth not God, and they 
only are with good hope, whoſe conſciences are clean 
& pure. So that al they that are led with ſundry evil paſſions, 
either of ambition, of vain · glory, or of any other unbride- 
led deſire, can never have that happy and good which 
never deceiveth men, And i they miſſe imes 
of their intent, yea, are deprived of that which was thei 
owne and certaine, bicauſe they are deſirous to get un- 
juſtlie another mans tight, being alſo uncertaine. The ſelſe 
fame thing falleth out to thoſe that truſt and ſtaie in ſuch 
=— __ "ou owne my amy Sno my and — — — 

ring in no as ie) the greateſt calami 

that can come . — teen in their proſpe- 
ritic to be invincible in their reſolutions, and preſume 
that nothing is able to pull them dow ne, or to cauſe _ 


4 LE 


1 


the ground, and 
imbecilitie of mans nature left to it ſclfe. As contrariwiſe, 


— his 


. 
ofrenrimes uſed — = 
22 truſt in God : but now Frye 


no ſlfe that be wit Len As 
it fell out ſo unto him 
all his eſtates and di Bur to 


gither that which is 1 wc har which e 
. maine, e e, ee : the 
——— ery gin holie 


the other doubrfull , — earthlie 
E we know things to com 
aſſurance therof, awe tres te were alreadie done. 
in the holic 
— this hope, which — de ſo 


imprinted in our harts, that by the ſtrength, power — 
vertue thereof, ve ſhould run _—_— — 


all joie, and uillitie of our — 


3 8 


joyeng of thoſe goods that are immortall, unutterable 
7 — the — . — = . Withourhi 
oun nt nes of t ie, 
let as afſuredli — 2 „that mans — . 
mote miſerable than that of brute beaſts, ſeeing this is the 
onely way of his ſalvation . The other hope which _ 
neth this preſent life only in al ſuch things as we * 4 
toour ſelves for the benefit and contentation thereof, hath 
ſuch neede to be ruled , guided, and referred to the hap- 


irrer 


viſe it cannot but be doubrfull, inconſtant, and raſh , what 
humane reaſon ſoever ve can alleage to perſw ade the poſ- 
libilitie of attaining tothe e of our pretended deviſes, 
which. 


isthe undoubred Aüizbegs 


expecting without doubting hep perfect and abſolute en- 
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ion':-and yet ſo ſoone as the winde of who are e- 


are the firſt that are throwne to gn 


ſhew foorth the inconſtancie and verfiie. 


The diviſion 
of hope. 


true and 


pie end of the firſt excellene and heavenly hope, that other - Of cartlly kope 


Our life would 


— 
hope. 


. 


1 
=. 


pre 

ſo much the more, as the enjoieng of 

— — — 
f looſe th 

humane | 


— Ring , 
preſent adverſities as the hope of future beneſite, the cer- 
taine expectation w as it were ſtealeth away our la- 
bours, and cauſeth all feare of perill ro vaniſh awaic. This 
is that which Apolladarus ſaith , that we muſt never be diſ- 
couraged for adverſities, but alwai for better things. 


waics full of good hope. 

20e.7belerſaigehat 

no other goods. The Elpilicke Philoſophers affemed, that 
no ot e t 
nothing maintained and preſerved the life of man, 
than Hope. And truelie without , which eaſeth the 
burthen of mans miſeries, the were not able to ſu- 
ſtaine life. For it greatlie helpeth man to live contentedlie 
and happilie, if, as ve ſaid, it have reſpect to the beſt end, 
unto which all our deſires and inclinations pens 


Of 
ſuch places where it is uncertaine whether we ſhall finde it ? 
Theſe wiſe ſpeeches ſooner offended Pyrrbus than cauſed 


him to change his minde. And alchough this prince could 
not doubt . * happines bre l þe foclooke, 
yet was it unpoſſible to take the hope of that which be deſi- 


Pxus comP® red out of his mind, Wherfore Antigonu king of Macedonia 


compared him very fitly to a Dice-plaier,to whom the Dice 
ſpeake faire by giving unto him good chances, but yet ſo 
t he cannot caſt the ſame again to ſerye his turne. For he 
loſt that by hope, which he had gotten in deed, deſiring ſo 
earneſtly that which he had not, that he forgat to make 
ſure which was alreadie in his ion. Andindeed it fel 
out verie unhappilie with him in the end. For after he had 
7 proſperouſlie a certaine time, he was diſcomfited by 
the Romanes, & being after beſieged, was ſlaine with a tile 
which a woman let fall upon his head. Was there eyer mo- 
narch, who ought rather to have c ted and delighted 
himſelf peaceably in the enjoying of his unſpeakable pro- 
is ies than jad Caſo? And yernot ſatisfied with 
Romane empire, vhich he had obtained by ſo many tra- 
vels and innumerable dangers , he made preparation(whi- 
leſt the conſpirators fooght his death) to go himſelfe in 
Sack; to warte againſt the Parthians. So that as long as he 
ived , the of thatwhich was to come, cauſed him to 
contemne the glorie gotten by his former deeds,and to de- 
prive himſelfe of that commendation, which he ſhould have 
no leſſe deſeryed in preſerving himſelfe, and in the good 
governmentof his greateſtate, than he did in conquering 
the ſame : whereof he reaped no other benefit, but ny 
a vaine name and glotie of ſmall continuance in his lif 
time, which procured him the envie and hatred of his 
countreymen , ſo that hee was murdered with 23. blowes 
of the {ſword on his bodie, after he had overlived Pompey, 
(who was vanquiſhed by him) fower yeeres onelie, or li 
more. Hiſtories ate full of ſundrie ſuch alterations, which 
commonlie follow them that are not content with their 
eſtate:from whence wiſe men and of good judgement may 
draw this inſtruction, to limit their thoughts & deſires. Fot 
as Diadorus the Atheniã ſaid, theſe two things are very _ 


. * | ON 
Ann 


. Of Hope. 


full to men, Hope and Love, of which the one leadeth, and 
the other accõpanieth them, the one ſeeketh out the means 
to execute their thoughts, and the other perſwadeth them 
with good ſucceſſe. And although theſe two things are not 
ſcene with the eie, yet are they mightier than viſible puniſh- 
ments. Heereof came that old proverbe, that proud men fat 
themſelves with vaine bope which by little and little th them, 
4 naughtie 8 bodie, And if we be willing to keepe 
our ſclyes from ſo dangerous a downefall, let us cure out 
ſoules of all hurtfull hope, and let reaſon and dutie (as we 
have alreadie ſaide) lead and limit all our affections and en- 
terpriſes, conſidering wiſclie their beginning, namely, that 


ve ground them upon right and equitie onelie, knowing we mult noe 
that they ought not to be judged of by the event and ende Ronen 
of them, which oftentimes ſeeme to favor unjuſt counſels vent. 


and doings.And this offereth ſome colour and occaſion to 
*the wicked to proſecute their dealings, having no care of 
nolating right and juſtice. But howſoever it be, a miſerable 
end bringeth them an overlate repentance. Neither let us 
« dy elne. Ne on iſſue of our 5 inations won 
enterpriſes, although they be well ground U certai 
fall out according ro our —. ( for this is that hope, 
which greatlie hurteth, and moſt of all troubleth them) but 
let us know, that as in al b day: grow, there is alwaies 
ſome corruption — in them (it being neceſſarie that 
all mortall ſeeds ſhould preſently be partakers of the cauſe 


82 Which thing Hemer willing to give us to un- 
d, fained that there were two veſſels at the entrie of 
the great Olympus, the one being full of honie, the other of 
gall, of which two mingled rogither, Jopiter cauſeth al men 
to drink. And Plat arię ſaith, that men can never purelie and 
ſmplie enjoy the eaſe of any great proſperitie, but wherher 
i be fortune, or the envie of deſtinie, or elſe the naturall ne- 
ceſſitie of earthlie things, there eaſe is alwaies intermin- 
in their life time, with evill among the good, yea in the 

e miſhap that which is woorſe, ſurmounteth the better. 
All theſe things being conſidered of us, they vill make us 


more 


of death) ſo from the ſame fountaine ill hap floweth unto 1 hepis more 


us in great meaſure, yea ſooner and more abundantly than 00 


by the e 


Pha tar R 


Seneca adviſeth 


— — be aſtoniſhed S unloo 


events. 


Whatche au- 
thor unde 
deth by 


word Fottme. of God, vith that happie and certaine 


the 


vue ſhall not be troubled or farther mooved, bot re 


upon us, but prepare & conform our harts to al events 


mities will low and iſſue. Thirdly and laſtly, we ſhall be ſtir- 


Of Hope, 


more adviſed and ſtaied in all me deviſes, 
in ſuch ſort affected and prepared with true 
titude, & magnanimitio that whatſoever 


and 
5 for- f 

| vs | 
as having long before "Re & 3 for it. e 
Seneca very leatnedly teach us, — 9 


_ . 


——— —.— 


h to 


may come unto us, premeditatin 
that ve are borne to ſuffer, ng ee 


we, 8 ye of — 
ood, heroicall, „ 
— ea, Kar dene For 
mous 22 deſirous of honor & glorie, were alwaics 
of opinion, that they ought to be intertained and kept 
ſound and ſetled of the minde, bicauſe 
rietie of accidents, which daily daily happen © 
mon opinions of men: wherin experi 
„ eee a 
ſucceſſe that follow eth & 


cerneth the ET of wi 
tutneth about wi 
for us u der this Heathen — 


| nance of God. Therfore to end our t diſe 
note thi * dee 

which can ne- 
ver deceive or confound any, . keepe 
us in this long and tedious from aſtraie 
out of the waie of ſalvation. dlie from this, the prop, 
ſtaie, and comfort of mans life all miſeries and cala- 


red up to all great and noble —— and com- 
mon profit of every one, reſerting the events of them to the 
woonderfull councell of the providence of God, and recei 
ring them as juſt, good and profitable. 
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THE EIGHT DAIES WORKE. 
Of Patience, and of Impatiencie : of Choler and 
| Wrath. Chap.29. 


5 F vettue confftcth in hands 
matters, if that which com- 
D meth neereſt to the divine na- 


other thing whatſoever; no 
2 doubt but patience is the ve- 

rie ſame thing: whereof the Scripture teacheth us, that Rom. 15.5. 

God is the author, and that he putteth ir indailie practiſe E*94-34.9+ 

288 creatures,deferring the full puniſhment of their 


ing their repentance. Further this vertue ſo 
eth Fortitude, whereof we diſcourſed yeſter- 
day, that we may ſay with Cicero, that Fortitude is borne of 
hit, or elſe with hir, ſeeing there is nothing fo great & bur- 
thenſome, which ſhe cannot eaſilie ſuſtame and overcome, 
eren the violenteſt and moſt common ns of mans na- 
ture, as impatiencie, choler, and anger, which commonlie 
the utter ruine of the ſoule. Therefore let us (my 


npanions) begin our daies worke with the handling of 


the effects of t vertue of Patience, and of the vices 
—— f 


trarie unto it. | 3222 
AM AN A. Patience (ſaith Plantus) is a remedie for all E 
Fiefes. Endure patientlie, and blame not that which thoon 
anlt not avoid. For he that is able to ſuffer well, overcom- 

meth. But this vertue is ſo rarelie found among men, that 

mo vil offer themſelves to death, than abide griefe patient- 
Nevertheles, it is the point of a wiſe man(ſaith Horace )-ro 

ſeta good face upon that which muſt needs be done. 
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294 Of Patience, and of Impatiencie, 
And when all things are overthrowne, and counfaile wil do 
no more good, there is but this one onely remedie, to beare + 
patiently whatſoever ſhal come upon us. Pat thus 
for a meane to attaine to great matters, oe 
fainting in dangers and travels. By patience whatſoever is 
7 diſordred, may be brought againe to order, as that 
for £14 furehm wiſe emperour Marens ¶Aurellu would give us to under. 
" ſtand, when he ſaid, that patience had no leſſe holpen him in 
the government of hiseſtate than knowledge. Likewiſe it is 
for the moſt part followed of courteſie & gentlenes, which 
make him well liked of that is adorned therewith, & ſooner 
| draw good will, the cauſe of mens obedience, thenforce or 
Prov.16.3z, violence doth. He that is ſlow to anger (ſaith the wiſe man) 
| is better than the mightie man, and he that ruleth his own 
mind, is better than he that winneth a citie. True patience 
loveth the afflictions which ſhe ſuffereth, cauſing him that 
poſſeſſeth hir to give praiſe to God in the midſt of adverſi- 
ties, and to ſubmit himſelſe to his j t when hes 
preſſed with diſeaſes: neither can povertie keepehim backe 
from commending highly his bountie and To be 
ſhort, as a pearle ſheweth hir beautie even in the midſt of a 
puddle: fo a patient man cauſeth his vertue to appeer in all 
adverſities. Moreover this patience which we ſhew in adver- 
ſities, mooveth thoſe to compaſſion and — that ſee us 
ſuffer. Which thing as it greatly h in affliction, ſo 
oftentimes it cauſeth others to reape ineſtimable beneſite 
when they behold us to ſuffer unjuſtly. For it ſerveth to 8. 
waken and to ſtrengthen the weake in the knowledge of 
their dutie; that they ſuffer not themſelves to be deceived 
wich the poiſonfull ſweetnes of worldly goods and commo- 
dities. In a word, the vertue of patience is ſo neceſſarie fot 
a good and happie life, that no part or action of mans life 
can be guided to their proper end without hir. And as ſhe 
is a branch of Magnanimitie, Fortitude, and greatnes of 
courage; ſo Impatience is a weakenes and imbecilitie of 
Of impatiencie, a baſe, vile, and ible nature, wherein choler, and 
man is the end wrath, are cafilie ingendred, which are two ve- 
rie pernitious paſſions in the ſoule, and differ nothing from 
cate: furie (as the elder Cato ſaide) but onelie in this, that . 
N con 


Of Choler and Anger. 295 


A This is that which 
Poſidonins teacheth us, ſaying : | nger is nothing elſe The definition 
but a ſhort furie. A a called it the — 4 of *wam.* 
blood, and an alteration of the hart. Cicero ſaith, that that Cicero 
which the Latides call is named of theGrecians de ; 
fre of revenge. And So/on being de to whom a man ge 
fraught with Anger, might be compared, anſwered: to him 

that maketh no account of loaling his friends, and careth 

not although hee procute enimies to himſelfe. But beſides 


e , experience ſufficicatly ſhew- 
ethus, t Coden and Jaw - 
( 


nger are enimies to all reaſon : _ / 
and (as Plutarię ſaith ) are no lefſe proude, preſumptuous, Pimtarh 
and uneaſie to be guided by another, than a great & migh- 

tie tyrannie : Inſomuch that a ſhip given over to the mercie 

of the winds and ſtormes, would ſooner of it ſelſe receive a 

Pilot from without, than a man caried with wrath 

and choler,would yeeld to the reaſon and admonition of a- 

nother. For an angry man (like to thoſe that burn thẽſelves 

vithin their owne houſes ) filleth his ſoule in ſuch ſortwith 

trouble , chafing, and that he neither;ſeeth not hea- 

reth any thing that would profit him, unleſſe he make pro- 

nion long time before to ſuccour himſelfe with reaſon 

through the ſtudie of wiſedome, whereby hee may be able 
tooverthrow his impaziencie and choler, which e and 
accompanie for the moſt part a weak and effeminate hart. 

And that this is true, we ſee that women are commonly ſoo- who ire me 
ner driven into choler than men: the ſicke than the ſound: ace 
the olde than the yoong : all vitious, gluttonous, jealous, ix 
vaine-glorious, and ambitious men, than thoſe that unfai- 

nedlie hate vice. Whereby it is evident enough, that cho- 

ler proceedeth from the infirme and weak part of the ſoule, 

d not from the Generoſitie thereof. Neither doth it 

make 1 ſaying, to alledge the opinion of Arifto- 

le, and af all the Petipateticks, who maintained that we 

ought to moderate the affections and paſſions of the ſoule: 

but otherwiſe that they were neceſſarie to pricke men for- 

rund to vertue. Yea Ariffoile ſaid, that choler was as awhet- Ale 
ſtone to ſharpen & ſet an edge upon Fortitude & Generoſi- 

die. The Academicks, eee greatlie Ann 

19 2 this 


296 Of Patience, and of Impatiencie, 
Ariſtotle con- this opinion , and namelie Ciceroand Seneca, who ſaie, that 
ug in o foraſinuch as choler is à vice, it cannot be the cauſe of ver. 
to WeStolet tue, ſeeing they are two conttarie things that have nothing 

common togither. And conſidering that Fortitude procee- 

deth from an adviſed conſultation and election of reaſon, 

whicl, perfe&eth the worke, whereas choler hindereth and 

troubleth it in ſuch ſort, that an angrie man can not deli- 

berate, it is not poſſible that it ſhould ſtande him in anie 

ſteed in the perfotmance of excellent actions. And this is 

an invincible” reaſon, bicauſe vertue commeth not of vice. 

Nowe, this being the ende of all Philoſophie for a man to 

know his vices, and the meanes, how to deliver himſelf from 

them, and ſeeing that the infamie & diſcommoditie which 

accompanie impatiencie and choler, cannot but be known 

unto us, yea are notwithſtanding ſo common 4 us, 

that the perfecteſt are infected therewith, let us looke for 

die and choter. ſome helpe and meane to cure our ſelves thereof. Firſt let 

us know, that al men may be mooved to wrath and 

choler for diverſe cauſes, yet unto all of them, the opinion 

of being contemned and deſpiſed is commonly joined. Aud 

therefore the true and ſoveraigne remedie for this, ( that ſo 

we may avoid ſuch a cold and flender occaſion of entring 

into chöler againſt our neighbors, alrogither unbeſeeming 

the love we owe them) will be to put fro us as much as may 

be, all ſuſpition of being deſpiſed and contemned , or of 
braverie and boldaes , and to laie all the fault either upon 

neceſſitie or negligence , upon chance, untowardnes, lacke 

of diſcretion , ignorance, or want of experience, which arc 

ofrentimes in them that offende us. This will ſeeme ve- 

ric ſtrict counſell, and harde to practiſe, yet hatefull to ma- 

nie of our Frenchmen, chiefelie to of the Nobilitie, 

3 who are ſo cutious in the preſervation of their honor, with 
ibs which title they would diſguiſe the deſire of worldlic g 

| tie, whereunto they ſhewe themſelves ſo much o- 

"7 whatthewie- nated, But they teſtiſie ſufficientlie , that they never knew 

wherein true honor conſiſteth, which is no more 

ted from vertue,than the ſhadow from the bodie : alſo that 

they know not what patience is, accounting it rather to be 

fainchactednes, and cowardlines, than a part and daught* 
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ofthe vertue of Fortitude and Generoſitie, ng it 
2 eee 
a the _ again e r that 
to indure injurie y, and e- 
yen then when we have — 2 to our ſelves, 
is a note of a moſt abſolute, noble, and excellent vertue. 

Yea, it beſeemeth a chriſtian moſt of all, and ſuch a one as 
hath thoſe words of the 8 well engraven in his hart, 

Thou ſhalt not 


dren of thy people 

Lord, recompence are mine, But I hope that heer- 
after we thall ee of this ſubject by it ſelfe, which de- 
ſerveth to be handled more largely . Following therefore 
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he chil. . 19.1 
ls Fl ave th negider cc ſe 17 8 


our matter, we muſt underſtand, that choler is bred of a cu- whereof cho- 


ſtome to be angtie 
eaſilie a fire of ſudden 2 3 reg 


an untractable 

furious, diſliking every thing. —— a wiſe man 
preſently to © fe th * judgement of reaſon to everie ltle 
anger, anc and to ſuppreſſe ir, This will f. the ſoule 
firme and of power to reſiſt and beate all hercenes of 
choler in matters of greater weight and conſequence. For 
he that nouriſheth not his anger inthe beginning, nor in- 
flameth it himſelfe, may eaſilie avoide, or at leaſt ſcatter it. 


cnging birternes, 
oward —— 


for ſmall things, and afterward becom- e bred. 


Moreover this will be a great mean to overcome our choler A goodway to 


if we 

inſtant nneth to appeere, imitating Socrates 
therein, who, — 65 oever he felt himſelfe ſomewhat more 
exgerly mooved a gainſt any man than he ought (like to a 
viſe Pilote that — himſelf under the Lee of ſome rock) 
let fall his voice {pars , (bewing 2 ſmiling countenance 
and more eurteous looke, thereby ſetting himſelfe directlie 
aainlt his paſſion ., Beſides, it will greatlie helpe us, if 
when we are mooved withanger, we ſtaie our toong a cer- 
taine ſpace, and delaie a little while our own revenge, For it 
is verie certaine that a man promiſerh, ſpeaketh, and doth 
Sonnet in his anger, which afterward he wilberh had 
ver bin ia his thought, eee hac coun- 


it not, , nor give credite untoit from the very fitſt de choler. 


* I eAthewodors taking his leaveygave to ES 


ij 


298 Of Patience, and Impatiencie, 8c, 
cuxzarcr0Au. the emperot to ſtay the pernitious effects of quick and rea- 
= guſts, Ne et This Philoſopher minding to teach forne'r 
83 die to be oppoſed at the very inſtant when this monarch 
. ſhould feele himſelfe overtaken with anger, whereunto he 

_—_ ly ſuffered himſelfe to be caried ; willed him to rehearſe 
the fover ind went letrers of the Greek al habet before 
he did any thing in his anger. But knowin is that it isa 
ſpeciall properrie of mans imbecillitie to be ſtirred up to 
1 — anger and to. be troubled, let us follow that cõmandement 
I tpb.4zs, ofthe ſcripture,” Nor te fin in our anger, neither to let the ſun go 
4 downe pos our wrath, leaſt we ſhew Our ſelves to have leſſe ver- 
tue & curteſie, than the Ethnike pyth agorian Philoſophers, 
who albeit they were neither of Wen allied d,yet ep — 
cuſtome inviolable, bf per — th 
ſome contention and choler one habit the 1 N 
downe, they da ps ur br br r pers 
hands one with another. Fu n y to avoide all 
occaſions which we knowe might liducs ried ale d 
to anger. As Cori kin him + preſent of any 
t him a preſen 


19 Coriabrake bs ſelſe, when one br 


| egen of veſſels curiouſly made and wrought, but verie 


od 
i , and 
1 eaſie to breake . 
„ recompenced the gift, he brake them all for feare, leaſt tho- 
rough choler,wherunto he knew himſelfe ſubjeR, he ſhould 


be mooved with wrath againſt any of his ſervants that 
ſhould breake them, and him too ſeverely. And of 
aste: this matter we may alſo draw a good inſtruRion for al thoſe 


10 5 cor or to that are placedin * 20 that they 
{74 their cheler. beware leaſt they tee n r choler, 
13 but onely viel they nice Aro foro 


paſſions, con- 
ſidering the King init Tak adviſedly, and with quiet and ſet- 
led ſences : knowing that as bodies ſeeme greater through 
a miſte , ſo do faulcs through choler, which for the moſt 
part carieth iy headlong to commit execrable and 


curſed cruel mong many examples we may note that 
of the ee . o being mooved with a 


int ig Tone eee 


lie vetenant, ſent his 
t chat they ſhould be 


thither, 
rooted 


with 


* 
= 


; 
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men nor chil oy t repenting 
him, but too late, he made a law afterward whereby he v il- 
led that the execution of his letters Patents and comman- 
dements ſhould be held in and deferred, thirtie 
daies after ſignification and knowledge of them, namelie, 
when any were to be puniſhed more rigorouſly than of cu- 
ſtome he uſed. Neither is it leſſe in an eſtate that 
the adminiſtration vf publike charges ſhould be commit - 
ted to ſuch as ſuffer themſelves to be overruled with wrath, 
ſeeing there are not in a maner fewer matters which are to 
be —— at and diſſembled, than to be puniſhed and cor- 
rected. And although Magiſtrates have authoritie and juſt 
cauſe to . ye no licence to ſhew thẽ- 
ſelves to be paſſionated. But this being a matter of Policie, 
let us continue our morall inſtructions, and note that which 
ve read of P ing to be conſidered of heer, who be- 


ing very angry with a ſervant of his for a great fault com- 


_—_—_— 

him if he were his friend to correct that ſervant 
of is, bicauſs at this quoth he) anger ſurmounteth 
my reaſon, Whereby this wiſe Philoſopher declared ſuffici- 


through the im 
ſon may ſerve for 
on: teaching us likewiſe, that we nn 

power & authority over others without any extreme paſſi- 
on. Further that we may have ſuch . in greater 
hatred, we are to note that choler been the overthrow 


of manie 


with whom he was diſpleaſed, was the onely remedie to ap- 
peaſe it. For being one day incenſed againſi Aue fle his 
Secretarie, he knowing his maſters diſpoſition, for the ſafe- 
gard of his life deviſed ro,write (counterfaiting the empe- 
tors hand) in a litle ſeroule the names of the principall cap- 
tans of his army, puttiug himſelfe in the number of thoſe 
who he had fully purpoſed to put to deth, & bearing it unto 

X iiij them 


4 
* 


him, and ſeeing. Yenocretes to come towards him, r egg 


— 


anger. 


t men, as it was of the emperour Aureliamus, ĩourelianos an- 


who was endued with notable vertues, but otherwiſe eaſily INN 


mooved to anger, whoſe wrath was ſuch, that their death deach. 


« * | "FT Þ. 
Of Patience and Impatiencie, &c. 
—.— that hay bow bill fall out e emperours 
deve. Whereat they being aſtoniſhed, and giving credit 
thereunto, reſolved with themſelves to prevent it, and ſo 
falling upon him, flew him. Moreover it is well known to 
every one, that choler may greatly hurt health, whereofmen 
0 re for the moſt part 1 e . It = cauſe of the 
I vyatentioiania. emperour Falentinians death, who through crying out in 
L . Wome his choler, brake a veine in his neck. . 
chere deth another deteſtable imperſection, which is ſwearing, 
a thing directiy contrary to a wiſe mans life, and condem- 
Againſt the io. ned by the law both of God and man: whereof ve might 
amoui viceo? ealilie be cured by cuſtome, if firſt we deſtroied Impatien- 
cie and Choler, which provoke blaſphemie. The Romances 
obſerved an ancient decree, which expreſly commaunded, 
that when yong men would ſweare by the name of ſome 
God, they ſhould firſt go out of the houſe wherein they 
A notable de · were, Which was a commendable meane both to retaine & 
ac. keep them from ſwearing lightly and upon the ſuddain,and 
alſo that they might have good leaſure & ſpace to hethinłe 
themſelves. This would be very proficable for us towards 
the correction of this vide, the unmeaſurable licence where- 
of ought to be kept backe and chaſtiſed by ſome better 
means. Vea, it were very expedient and neceſſary to renew 
and put in practiſe that law of good king S. Lewes, that al 
s ſhonld be ed in the forchend with an hot iron, yea, 
puniſhed with death, if they would not be cortected dikes: 
wiſe. Such contemners of the name of God ought to learne 
chollu. their leſſon of Charilaus the Erhnicke and Pagan,who being 
demanded why the images of theGods in Lacedemonia 
were 7 070 the end 8 mo 86. Aer to blaſ⸗ 
pheme the Gods, knowing that they are armed to takg revengment. 
Concluding therefore our preſent diſcourſe, let us learne to 
decke our lives ſo well with patience, (which is ſo profitable - 
and neceſſarie to ſalvation, and to a good and happy life) 
:.Theſ.5.14. that we be patient towards all men in all things, to the end 
| we may obey the wil of God, and reape the fruir of his pro- 
Heb. 1036. miſes, as the ende of patience is the expectation of things 
| promiſed. And let us know,that the learning and vertue of 2 


man is knowne by patience, and that he is to be accounted 


5. ewes 2 — 
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to have leſſe learning and vertue, that hath leſſe patience. 
Further, let us learne that the office and dutie of a prudent 
and noble minded man is to winke at many things that be- 
fall him, to redreſſe other things, to hold his peace at ſome 
thongs, and to ſuffer much, ſo that he follow reaſon alwaies, 
and flie opinion. Laſtly, we are to know,that he which en- 
dureth evill patiently, (hal know alſo how afterward he may 
eaſily beare r eritie: and that every chriſtian offereth an 
acceptable ſacriſice to God, when he yeeldeth unto him 
daily thankes in the mid&@ of infinite troubles and vexati- 
ons: which benefit will worke in us the utter overthrow of 
all impariencie, choler and wrath, ſworne enemies to all 
reaſon and vertue. 


Of Meckenes, Clemencie, Mildnes,Gentlenes,and 
Humanitie. Chap. 30. 


TOB, taking à lanterne and a candle lighted at ; 

mid-day, and going into an high place in all Dio; ms 

minds by nge 25 e ment to do a 7 Thisword Mex 
4 man, but can ſee none, no not one, And truly i* in Latin A 

74 —4 excellent thing to ſinde one that in deed >, nr ber ent 

is Man, which is as much to ſay, as courteous, or made of ae 

meeknes and gentlenes : for which cauſe Plato calleth him or gentlenes, 

a civill creature, and ſociable by nature. Now therefore let 

us underſtand of you my companions, what worthic effe&s 

this vertue of meckenes bringeth foorrh in man. „ 

A's 8 R. CMercie (ſaid Plato) ought no more tobe taken anty ILG 
from the nature of man, than the altar out of the T emple 


Acut- A Philoſopher in a great aſſemblie of people 


ty noble hart ought to be ſo curteous and gratious, that he 
be reverenced more than feared of his neighbors. ©. 

AM AN A. There is no nation ſo barbarous, which loyeth en voyg 
not mee kenes, curteſie, benevolence, and a thankfull ſoule ; of counchi. 
and contrariwiſe,which hateth and coatemnerh not proud, 
wicked,cruell, and ungratefull perſons, But it belongeth to 
thee A n a u to diſcourſe of this matter unto us. | 
Az an. Sinne having deprived man of the perfection 
of graces, wherewith the image of God in him had rnd 

| an 


— 
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Of Meeknes, Clemencie, &c. | 
and beautified him:namely,with ont ere holy 
righteouſnes, there remained nc | his ſoule bur a 
weake deſire to aſpire to that ſoverai 
felt hir ſelfe ſpoiled. For further con 
incomparable beautie of the viſible ſhape 
left unto him, to the end thar in his pri 
rich picture, he might finde large matter to moove him to 
contemplate and to admire the excellencie and greatnes of 
his creator, who is able to ſet him againe in his torn glo- 
ric and brightnes. By meanes of this knowledge a man 

leth himſelfe effectually mooved and touched with the love 
of his like, imprinted in every nature,which deſireth uſual. 
ly to ſhew foorth the effects thereof to the tray of many, 
if it be not wholy depraved and accurſed. This love ought 
to be ſo much the and more perfect in man, by how 
much the neerer he a heth to the underſtanding of 
the incomprehenſible s of the divinitie. For what 
thing ought more to ſtir us up, & to moove us with zcale to 
do good toour the conſideration both of 
their creation after the image of God, wherunto we owe all 
honor, love, and obedience, & alſo of their reeſtabliſhment 


frame of man? Theſe things being 

dered in our minds, whom ſhal we take for our enimie, for a 
ſtranger, as contemptible, unwoorthy, and of no account, 
ſeeing this brighenes and of ſhineth in everie 
one, and eſpecially in whom the world deſpiſcth? 
Moreover, when we know by his word that Man is ſub- 
ſtituted of God in his place, that ve ſhould acknowledge 
towards him the ineſtimable benefits which we have and 
daily receive from the helpe and goodnes of our common 
Father, who promiſeth to accept as done to himſelfe, what 
E dever we procure to his creatures, ſo that It 
done with a gladſome and cheerefull countenance, and 
-with a ſweete and courteous kinde of beneficence, voide 
of arrogancie, contumelie, or reproch , ſhall anic thing 
ſtaie us from exerciſing towards evetie one all duties of hu- 
manity ? We read in Alacrobius that long ſithence there was 


Of Mecknes, Cleme ncie, &c. 


a Temple in Athens dedicated to Mercie, into which none 
was ſuffred to enter except he were beneficiall and helpfull, 
and then alſo with licence from the Senate. In ſo much that 
through a deſire which the people had to have acceſſe into 
it, they ſtudied earneſtly to exerciſe works of pitie and pic- 
tie. Yea, the N reproch which an Athenian could ut- 
ter to his neighbor, was to hit him in the teeth, that he was 
never in the Academie of the Philoſophers, not in the Tem- 
of Mercie, gitding him by this onely reproch with two 
nefull things, the one of ignorance & want of prudence, 
the other tie and inhumanitie. Now if among thoſe 
of old time the onely narurall ſeede of the love of their like, 
which alſo is ſcene in beaſts, was ſo ſtrong & powerfull that 
it brought forth in them ( notwithſtanding they were deſti- 
0 ats | me: 
ie, as they that had nothing in greater eſtimation t 
aber ctr Fon: meeke, gentle, courteous, helpfull and 
genen rod, tary they are ll members of ac ns 
to y they are S one 
1rd ons roman ſo expreſly unto them me 
nes, mildnes, gentlenes, grace,cleme good -will, 
compaſſion, and everie good affection towards their nei 
bor? All vhich things are comprehended under this oneli 
ſacred word of Charitic, which is the indiſſoluble band of 
God with us, whereby we are inflamed with the love of him 
for that which we owe unto him, and thereby alſo are indu- 
ced to love our neighbours for the love of God. But let us 
conſider how the Ancients having but the ſhadow of this 
perfe& Charitie, praiſed and eſteemed this vertue of Meek- 
nes, from which they knew how to draw ſo many good 
commodities for the profit and ſuecour of everic one, that 
after we may note heere certaine wootthie examples to ſtir 
. 1 much the wo erate ef grey Meekenes ( _ 
o ) 182 vertue t to the couragious 
the ſoule, whereby we are hardly mooved to anger. Hir of- 
iceand dutieis to be able td ws. 5.6 and endure patiently 
thoſe crimes that are laid upon hir, not to ſuffer hir-{clfe to 
de haſtily caried to revenge, nor to be too eaſily ſtirred to 
vrath,but to make him that poſſeſſeth hir, mild, us, & 
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Mercie. 
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304 Of Meckenes, Clemencie, & c. 
of a ſtaied and ſetled minde.: Meeknes and gentlenes (as he 
ſaith elſe-where) is that vertue arg 4s man eaſilie appea- 
ſeth the motions and inſtigations of the ſoule cauſed by 
choler, and ir ſtandeth him in ſteade of a moderate tempe- 
rance of the ſpirit, decking him with mildnes and courteſie, 
which draweth unto him the love of ſtrangers, and good 
ſervice of his one. Whereby it appeereth, that whoſoever 
is mild and courteous to others, receiveth much more pro- 
fir and honor than thoſe whom he honoreth. They are not 
to be credited (ſaith Cicero) who ſaie that a man muſt uſe 
crueltie towardes his enimies, eſteeming that to be an act 
proper to a noble & couragious man. For nothing is more 
commendable or woorthie a great and excellent man, than 
meeknes and clemencie, It ſeemeth alſo that liberalitie, be- 
neficence, juſtice, fidelitic, and many other good deedes, 
whereof 3 taſte, and which procure to a man grea- 
r good will of evety one, are proper to mildnes & mecke- 
lled by an ancient man the c ers of an holy ſoul, 
w 
ahi 


Cicero 


ich never ſuffer innocencie to be oppreſſed, and as Chile 
, which lead noble harts ſlowlie to the feaſts of their 
friends; but lie to the ſuccouring of them in their ca- 
lamities. This yertue of meekenes is trucly moſt neceſſarie 
for a valiant man. For without it he be in danger to 
commit ſome actions which might be judged cruell. And 
ſeeing that a noble minded man commeth neete to the di- 
vine nature, he muſt alſo reſemble jr as much as may bein 
gentlenes and clemencie, which adorneth and honoureth 
thoſe eſpeciallie that are lift 
t 
thour 
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Of Meeknes, Clemencie, &c. 
with auſteritie. This is that which Plus learnedly teacheth 
us, ſaieng : Thar the noble and ſtrong man muſt be couragious and 
grationms that be may both chaſtice the wicked, and alſo pardon when 
ume requiretb, And as for thoſe offences which may be hea- 
led , he muſt thinke that no man is willinglie unjuſt. There- 
fore Cicero ſaith , that it is the pt of a noble minded 
man ſimplie to puniſhthoſe that are moſt in fault, and the 
authors of evill, butto ſave the multitude. And thus theri- 
gour of diſcipline directing meeknes, and meeknes ditect- 
igour, the one will ſet h and commend the other: 
ſo that neither rigour ſhall be rigorous , nor gentlenes diſ- 
ſolute. By the learned ſentences of theſe Philoſophers,it is 
verie evident, that the vertue of meeknes is not onelie a 
of Fortitude, which can not be perfect without it, but 
alſo ſome particular conjunction with all the other 
rertues, yea is as it were the ſeede of them, and induceth 
men to practiſe all dutie towards their neighbors. But bi- 
cauſe the order of our diſcourſes will offer us matter and 
occaſion to intreat particularlie heerafter aſwell of juſtice, 
ind of revenge of wrongs and injuries which a man recei- 
veth of his enimie, as alſo of other vertues heer briefelie 
mentioned , we will now come to certaine notable exam- 


ture, The firſt that commeth to my remembrance is Pb. 


ing of Macedonia, who giveth place to none in the per- 
of theſe gifts and graces. When it was tolde this 
good Prince, that one Nicawer did openlie ſpeake ill of his 
majeſtie, his counſellers being of opinion that he was to 
be puniſhed with death: I ſeppᷣeſe (quoth he to them) that he 
uu good man. I. were better to ſearch whether the commerh 
vet from ws. And after he underſtood that the ſaide Nicarer 
vas a needfull fellow , and complained that the king never 
ſuccored him in his neceſſitie , he ſent him a rich preſent. 
= 4 — it v as told ; — Nicanoy 

at up an ne ſpeaking much of him. 7 ſec wel 
(aid he then to his counſellors) Ian better 6 ion 


. power to ciuber 
N 08 8 2 


ples of meeknes, gentlenes, mildenes, and goodnes of na- 
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milde nature, 


the like occaſion, For hearing certaine ſoldiers ill of 
him hard by his tent, who thought not that the king could 
overhcare them, he ſhewed himſelfe, uttering ie 
words without farther hurting of them : Good Lord, coulde 


ou not go further off to ill of me? And to ſaie truth, ſuch 


| a prince verie well: yea, he 

cannot more woorthily and more — kimfelſe pins 

place to any wrongs, than to thoſe that are done to his own 

Oh that Princes rſon. 222 thoſe 2 are —.— their 

would coalider {cepters, who cruelly revenge their owne injuries, and par- 
: don ſuch as are done to others, yea ſuch faults as are dirc&- 
ly againſt the honor of God. A ptince vel inſtructed in ver- 

tue ( ſaith Xenophon in his Cyropædia) ought ſo to behave 

himſelfe towards his enimie, as to thinke and conſider that 
| at ſome time or other he may be his friend. Was there ever 
Alexander, Monarch more feared of his enimies than Alexander the 
Great, invincible in all things he tooke in hande,inſomuch 
| that he would not onely force all humane powers, but alſo 
" tho times and s themſelves, and yet who hath left greater 
| meeknes and eurteſie than he? As he was on his 
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Of Meeknes, Clemencie; &c. 
by his valure. Had he ever any greater enimie than Darius 
vanquiſhed & ſubdued by him? And yet when he ſaw him- 
ſelſe letted from uſing towards him any bounty voorthie 
his greatues, bicauſe Beſſw one of his captaines had ſlaine 
him, he vas ſo di therwith, that he cauſed the mur- 
derer to be puniſhed (albeit he was one of his familiar 
friends) with a moſt cruell death, cauſing him to be torne a- 
ſunder with two great trees bowed down by main th 
one againſt another, unto ech of which a — of Beſſs his 
body was faſtened, Then the trees being ſuffered to return 
back againe to their firſt nature, with their vehement force 
rent aſunder the body of this poore and miſerable wretch. 
Inline Ceſar was of ſuch a curteous diſpoſition, that having 
2 & all his enemies, he wrote to his friends 

in Rome, that the greateſt and moſt pleaſant fruit which he 
gathered of his victorie, conſiſteth in ſaving daily the lives 
of ſome of his coun vho had borne armes againſt 
him: as in truth he did ſo. And for a great proofe of his 
meekenes and gentlenes, that ſpeech may ſerve, which he 
uttered when he underſtoode that Caro retiring into the 
towne of Vtica after the loſſe of the bartell had killed him- 
ſelfe. O Cato (ſaid this monarch being then very penſiye) I 
envie thee this thy death, ſeeing thou haſt envied me t 
glory of ſaving thy life. I never yet denied clemencie (ſaide 
that emperor Arcus Aureluu) to him that deman- 
ded it of me, much leſſe have I evil intreated or offred diſho- 
nor to any that truſted in me. Neither can any victorie be 
called a true & perfe& victoty, but that which carieth with 
it ſom clemency. To overcom is a humane thing, but to par- 
db is divine. Heerof it is (ſaid the ſame vertuous prince) that 
ve eſteeme the greatnes of the immortall gods not ſo much 
lor the puniſhmet,as for the mercy which they uſe. The cle- 
mency & bownrtie of Dion the Syracuſian is woorthy of per- 
peruall memory. For having brought to tuine the tyrannie 
of Diow ſie the yonger, & recovered the liberty of his coun- 
rey, one of his greateſt enimies named Heracuides, being a 
* — into his hands: all his 
ds gave him counſel to put hiin to deth. Vnto which Dis 
Viſely anſwered, that other captains & heds of armics uſed 


com- 


7 
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Beſſus eruellie 
t to death for 
ling Darius. 


Inlius Ceſar, 
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commonly to imploie moſt of their ſtudie in the exerciſe of 
armes & of war, but as for him ſelf he had long ſince ſtudied 
and learned inthe ſchooles of the Vniverſitie to overcome 
anger, envie, and everie evill aſfection and will: the prooſe 
whereof conſiſted not onely in behaving himſelfo well to- 
wards his friends, and towards good men, but alſo in par. 
eee rr pe EM 
wards his enimies, ſo that he had rather excell Heraclides in 
bountie and curteſie, than in r 
Allpcivace re- although (quoth he) mens lawes avouch it to be more juſt, 
Tee to revenge an injutis received, than to offer it to another, 
yet nature teacheth us, that both the one & the other pro- 
ceede of the ſame imbecillitie: and howſoever that man is 
hardly altered, who hath gotten an habit of wickedaes, yet 
are there few men of ſo brutiſh and untamed a nature, or ſo 
ſavage in reclaiming, that their perv can not inthe 

end be well overcome by ben 


the | " 

and perſonage 
— Cant 
cies was put out in a ſedition ſtirred up againſt him i 
citie, bicauſe of the rigor of thoſe lawes which he had 

bliſhed there, after the ſedition was appeaſed, bad the 

offender delivered into his handes to puniſh him as be 

al, pe fig in his houſe, and inlined thor in Myer 

all, him s houſe, and in d him in 
end he brought 


ous and; well nurtured 

being milde, gratious * | 
en this of di Ethnike ! which ought to make 
them greatly aſhamed, whofor the lcaſt wrong received 


Of leckene "5 abate] * 
another, would not fticke to ſlaie not one man onelie, but a 


thouſand , yea ten thouſand rather than their worldlic ho- 
nor ſhould be hurt or touched: which of honor 
they uſe vetie often to colour their bruti withall. Now 


leaving heere the ancients, of whom we have a million of 
teſtimonies inthe reading of hiſtories, I thinke we ſhall do 
well to heere unto our princes being too much 

ined to revenge injuries, theclemencie of king Lewes 


voulde never revenge hi of any outrage or injurie 

done unto him, even then when — Dake of Orle- 

ance. In ſo much that being incited by ſome to puniſt. one 

chat was his great enimie during the lite of his 
beſceme a 

offered to A Dukes Ne 


—— 

Harris the 2. having | 

3 png mn ane r— 
——— pecialle the inhabi 

deaux, afterward gave out a generall abſolution, and for · 

— —— ů— aiment of two 

the armie wherein they 


pounds, and the of the char · 
—— — — —— 
1s it to to li earth with hi 
deames: ſoit appertaineth to the vertue of a prince to have 
——————— — — 
crave for it, oug 
whe ee inthe haven of his er Nov rocome 
——— D• 
are , we note , 
A ee ern enrol ana 


towards 


pied 
lng 


ies gentiones, donate mildnes,clemencioand hun 


the 12. who ing Charles the 8. in the kingdome, Ice he 12, 


— CatenBon ——.— 

—.— get —— —— 

true nature not w 

and rr 

gentle, and gratious, to the ſuccot, benefit, and p 

verie one, and following the ſteps and traces 

of — gate 4. ac ve which is never churlic, 
perend, exp Cage nes happie life directed to hir pro- 

eee nenden 
lever 


| Of Grad and 147 a 51% 


| ' learning, but 

I ledge of the truth, that have maintained obe 
of theſe . 
nature: others, that they were raled by fortune. They that 
knowledge nature for the firſt cauſe of all aid arr 
bute unto hir 2 conſtellation, 0 the coſe 
and efficacie of the ſtars and 
of men. The other ſort ac 
that all Fram nh rear 3 adventure re and b chance. 
— : are too many be = 
error, yet is it ſo abſurd a thing, that in writings 
nicks andP a thouſand invincible reaſons are found 
of ſufficient to convince ſuch opinions of meere j. 
ing and over-great ſottiſhnes, and to conſtraine thoſe that 
are moſt impudent and ſhameles to acknowledge an inf. 
nite almightie 21 ay to be the Creator of nature, and of 


all things mooving therein, and to diſpoſe and order ow 
with an eternall andeverla ———.— True it is that 
I would not abſolutelie 


| 
t 


2 
0 
0 
eq 
ti 
int 
on 
Tyit 
per 
Kay 
ſoul, 
9 
led 


| 
| 
; 
n 


is ſo 
vords 
monlie ſaie there is nothing but good or ill lucke in this 


Of Good and II hap. 
many have noted in heavenlie bodies hout nature: 
nevertheles I hold this for certaine, that as all their vertue 
dependeth of one only God, ſo he withdraweth from them 
—— rated it pleaſeth him. Of this I 
inferre, greatlie ive themſelves, who thinke 
that the ſeeking out of the ſtars , and of their ſecret vertues 
diminiſneth any thing from the greatnes & power of God: 
ſeeing that contrariwiſe his majeſtie is much more famous 
& woonderfull in dooing ſuch things by his creatures, 
18 if he did them himſelfe wi any meane. Nove that 
which I have touched heere my companions, is not to offer 
anie occaſion ro diſcourſe of the Mathematicks, or of any 
part thereof, which would be to depart out of thoſe bounds 


rich ve appointed to our Academie. But ſeeing a 


common amongſt us as to uſe, or rather to abuſe 
of Good and lil hap, by — 
vertue over our doings : inſomuch that ve com- 


world, Ithinke it will not be without fruit to conſider nar- 
rowly what we ought to thinke of theſe words, and where - 
in we are to ſeeke and deſire hap, and herein to feare 
and ſhe ill lucke. Now let us be inſtructed of you 
touching this matter. 
Acnli ros. Good hap conſiſteth in that contentation 
which proceedeth from the perfedion of the ſubject there · 
of, being adorned with a perfeR habite and intire poſſeſſi 
on of all kind of Goods, in the privation v heteof all ill hap 
conſiſteth. This cannot be verified of the paſſions and affec- 
tions of men, nor of their worldly affaires, which are alwaies 
ermi with divers and ſundrie accidents, turning 
one while on this ——— aſter another, and ca- 
ping the — — up — 2 two 
perturbations » Deſive Griefe. Therefore if there be a 
war in this world((a1d Socrates )it is he that bath a — 


a conſcience 
"9 be ſcene aud bebeld of bum off . 
At ER. A and conſtant man that knoweth 
1 exceſſive joie, and unbride- 
ed deſire, is yerie happie: 


Yi Goods 


uting unto them ſome . 


and ill hap con- 
ME. 5 


in Socrates 


deflled with norbung. For the myſteries of God hbetement. 
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Who is happie, 


Of Goodandill hp. 
Goods in his felicitie , ſhall never have a quiet mind. Let us 
then heare of Au an 4a, wherein VERY geen 
happinesor conſiſteth. 

\ Au ARA. The continuallalteration and ſudden change 
— EEE 
nature, 
gave occaſion to ſome of the 
the ficke more happie than 
) ſicke folks looke for health, 
For this verieconſide. 


with Palicrates ki 
| that do whathe 
know what ſorrow meant, but all things 
e he deſired. For proofe whereof may ſerve that 
= 
ring of 


yalue, which hee loved No, al- 


t did ſo of totheend he raſt oſſom 
forrow and griefe, yer he found it quickly the bel- 
lie of a ſiſh taken by Fiſhermen, — 
W this wiſe Egyprian j alrogither 
impoſſible, but that ſome great —. hard 

at the heeles of ſo great : and therefore he would 


not be partaker thereof, as of neceſſity he ſhould have been, 
if he had continued ſtill that league which before was be- 
twixt them. Neither was Amaſu any thing deceived in his 
opinion. For —— — — 

of his k ingdome ſerving for a com- 
mon 22 . — —— varia- 
blenes of mans eſtate, — fatal and a 
. thing to place happines in ſo uncertaine felicitie. And yet a- 
mong infinite imperfeQions borne withman, this is com- 
mon in him to looſe | ky theremembranceof a benefit 
received but to retaine a long time the memorie of a cala- 
— fallen upon pon him. — ys poo 
uppoſe — — to be without compariſon greater 
than all the good hap that he can have: ſothat hee com- 
bee pi continuallie of his miſeries and . 


any ee mel pan intotheſeag - 


Of GoedandHhap. 
remembring the innumerable benefits whichare dailie of- 
fered and preſented unto him from the grace and bounti- 
fulnes of God. Notwi if all men (as Socrates ſaide) 
— LOI) iſhaps, and laid them 
: — IE — 
that everie one an ion, t 
* that manie e- overchar- 
— ——— and be contented withall. Ib. 
hold the life of the afflicted, and by 


elfe very . He that will meaſure bis burthen (ſaith A- 
— i, Now, with this common complaint in 
men of their eſtate and condition, this cuſtome alſo is joi- 
ned, to laie the cauſe of that which they ſuffer upon cruell 


thanto blinde folkes, who are angrie, and oftentimes call 
them blinde that unawares do meete and juſtle them. Bur 
if we deſire to cure our ſoules of ſo manie miſerable paſſi- 


ons, which deprive us of true reſt and tranquillity neceſſarie 
for a happie li 
true 


wo us — rwagen — — 
happines m > we may rejoice in 
which is good, & as readily give thanks to the author ther- 
of, as naturally, through afalfe opinion which we have of e · 
vill, we ſuſtaine humane miſeries and croſſes unpatientlie. 
Firſt then let us ovarure 5ooy — — rare of 
many ancient men int ill hap. / ow- 
eſt all that owght to be knowen in all things ( (aid Pytha 
art happy. Let them be acconnted verie ſaid Hemer) to whom 
fortune hath equally the good with the evill. The m. 
ſerie aii ſaid Bias) not to be able to beare miſerie. That man i 
(ſaid Dia the elder) a hath learned from his youth 
For hewillbeare the yoke better wherenns he bath 
beene ſabjell and accuſtomed of long time. Demetrius, furnamed 
the id that he judg ed none more than he that 
never taited of adverfitie: as if be would have ſaid, i hat it was a ſure 
,ument, that fortune judged him to be ſo baſe and abjelt, 1 


to 


thy miſeriet Be- SNA 
iſon thereof yoidthe 
with thine thou ſhale ſee that thou haſt cauſe to thinke thy * 


and intolerable deſtinie, accuſing that, to excuſe their own An other iwper- 


Notable opiai- 
ons of good and 


Prthageras ben Aber 
, 


ot 


. 0 £ : o * | . 


bags norte he fk fe fol n The mes 


he 


Cacere bn previ re te yr kee 
. ine — cnet 
NES open behever bin 
1 | ts 4 
i neceſſerie. By which — e and Cicero un- 
derſtand whatſoever commeth to a vile man farall deſti- 
nie: bicauſe he beareth it patiently, as that cannot be 


| 3 5 avoided. thereby increaſing his vertue ſo much the more: & 
Solon (aid that 22ͥͤ ³ epi Fr 


happines co28- rhe truth of fig r 
en, 175 


| 4 vi tot: —— — — oods 
| are thecauſe ö — 


and 2 it in — — 2 
| 7 * =. 2 


but rat her lucauſe it is well framed and 
welantiralled, is the cauſe that both bir ſolfe and the 2 
inſbe is incloſed are happie : which cannot be 4 mas bi- 
canſe he in rich in gold end ſilver. When I con the above 
named wiſe 2 theſe Ethnikes and Pagans, I can- 
not ſufficiently marvell at the ignorance and blockiſhnes 
of manie in our age touching Good and Ill hap, bicauſe 
Tube common they labor to make theſe. words private; and to tie them to 
pgs bag the ſucceſſe of their affeRions in worldly matters: which 
they fall out e ans their deſire and liking. behold 
pteſentlie they are ta with extreme joie, bepling © of 


Of Good and Il hap. 


rere 
— — i —2 rr Do we 


not alſo ſee that moſt men judge them happie that 
riches, pleaſure, delight, glorie and honor, and thoſe men 
miſerable that want ally if after they had abundance, 
they looſe it by ſome miſhap, the cauſe whereof they com- 
monly attribute either ro good or in lucke, which they ſay 
ruleth all humane affaires ? We read that Apolloninu Thia- 
new having travelled over all Aſia, Africke and Europe, ſaid 
that of two things whereat he marvelled moſt in all the 
world : the firſt was, that he alwaies ſawe the proud man 
command the humble, the quarrellous the quiet, the hard, the i: 
the juſt, the cruell the pi coward the hardie, 
norant the sxilfull, and the greateſt theeves 
cent, But in the meane while who may doubr whether of 
theſe were the happieſt : that the good were not rather than 
the wicked ? If ha according to the ancients, and to 
the truth, bee in good then it is certaine, 
that whoſoever enjoieth all good things ſhall be | 
Now nothing can beoralled but that which 
is profitable, and contrarie toevill : ſo that whatſoever ma 
as ſoone bee evill as good , t not to be called 
Moreover, it muſt be the of ſome firme, —— 
ind permanent Good that — . 
thing ought to waxe old, to periſh 5 


Whereat Apol - 
1 


Notable res- 
ſons to (ſhew 
1 


wherein a happy — — feareth — ſuch thing, 
them cannot be ſaid to live quietly. Therefore neither beau- 
tie, nor ſtrength, and tion of bodie , neither riches, 


glorie, honor or pleaſure can be truely called Goods, 
ofrentimes they are the cauſe of ſo manie evils, waxe 
—— — ny times as ſoone as a man hath recei- 
ved them, & laſtly, worke in us an unſatiable deſire of them. 
How manie men are there to whom all theſe things have 
been the occaſion of evill ? And how can we call that good 


which being poſſeſſed that in abundance, cannot yet 
keepe the —— — — unhappie and miſera- 
, that happines cannot be per 


ble? Wherefore we may 
edle — of - Fm} 
uy 


Leiber uphappines A them : but that 
the RR bets in this world, c6- 
Ke 9 nouriſhed — . — 


* wor 
— of eternall — 4 as allo theythar 
themſelxes to vice, whoſe nature is to corrupt, — 
infect with the venom that is alwaies about it, all things 
Thos i taketh hold. As forthecommon miſeries of mans 
| — docked, na- 


that —_—_— lively ie which P hach 
diſcovered unto him in the fe field of Graces and Sci- 
ences, wherby he enjoyeth true tranquillitie and reſt of ſpi 
rit, as much as a man may have in this mortall life, = 
rating the perturbations of his ſoule; and commanding o- 
ver the unpure affections of the flelb, And then as the 
turneth with the faſbion of the foote, and not contrary- 
wiſe: ſo the inwarde diſpoſition of a wiſe and moderate 
man cauſeth hin to Jeade Fa life like unto the ſame, that is, 
milde, peaceable and quiet, being never caried away with 
unreaſonable , bicauſe ſhe never enjoieth or rejoi- 
ceth immoderately in that which the hath, but uſeth well 
that which is put into hit hand, without feare or repining 
if it be taken away: following therein the ſaying of Demo- 


Derrercitu, that: . pound 
10 himſelfe e ee , and be content with t * 
font, 2 fountaine of all felicitie 


tentation in this life is within us, let us cure and cleanſe = di 
ligently all perturbations which ſee ke to hinder the tran- 
quillitie of our ſpirits, to the ende that externall things 
which come 2 vithout us againſt our will and — 
bo 1 os er EI alen din and familiar after wee — 
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Of Good and Ill hap. 
know how to uſe them well. Plato co 


theſe two points the event and lot of the Dice is not in out 

but to receive mildly and moderately that which 
2 i everie thing in that place 
where it may either profit moſt if it be or do leſt hurt 
if it be bad, thas is in our power, and to our dutie 


perate diſpoſition of prudence, which maketh him to judge, 
that no tedious, grievous or troubleſome thing can = 
diſcoortes ofteeſs 


him. For being grounded, not upon 
upon philoſophicall ſentences, & firm % 
be may ſay, I have prevented thee fortune, I have cloſed up 
all thy chances, and ſtopped the waies of entrance in upon 
me: and ſo led a joifull life as long as vertue, and that part 
—— 5 — And if ture 
od dhe power is not able to overcome, than with 
joy of ſpirit he conſidereth that the haven of ſafetie is at 
hand, wherin he may ſave himſelſe by ſwimming out of the 
bodie as out of a Skiffe that leaketh, departing boldly and 
without feare from the miſeries of the world, that he may 
enjoy abſolute and happines. Alexander the 


when he heard the Phi 
_ that there were FRY ors — 
zying, Have I not good cauſe to be ſorowful and tomonrne, if t 

99 — of worlds, ſeeing as yet [have not been able to 
wake my ſelfe ove? But Crates the Philoſopher being 

up in the ſchoole of wiſedome, and having in 

of all wealth but an old eloke and aſcrip, never weptin all 
his life, but was alwaies ſeene mery, & paſſing over his daies 
lly. By which two kinds of life contrarie one to an 
other, it appeereth ſufficiently that it is within — 


n to 


tmpared- our Life to os, ung compa 
table-play, wherejn both the dice muſt chance well, and the 2 2 table- 
plaier muſt uſe that well which the dice ſhall caſt. Now of 


inconvenience happen unto him againſt all hope 


ing under his nion more than halfe the world, — rpote 
Anaxarchus diſpute & main- ee. 


Crater 


3 


DN 


Where we muſt wherein our 
. —— — — — ſecke for 


Of Good cad kg 


and not in outward things, wherein we muſt ſeeke ſor the 
a gue ne repent 
eth in remembrance 
aci0ns proceeding from the ſoule 
and reaſon.” Homer bringeth in 
greatly bicauſe he was to command ſo great a part 
of the world, as if he had an intolerable burthen his 
ſhoulders. Whereas e. he . 
ſlave, all along, mocked the Sergeant t im 
W e up when he commanded him, 
bur ſcoffingly aid unto him, If thou vert to ſella fiſh, woul. 
Jeſt thou akeit ariſe > Cric this rather; that if any man wan 
92 ay ne ore this tara the whe 
by we ma note t 
3 2 of verrue onelie, and not of 
abe « hrnger come from Lacedemon 
— 2 day than he was vont, 
ſaid untohim : at Doth not an man thinke that eve- 
rie daie i feftivall unto him ? And trulie there is nothing that 
ought to moove us ſo much to ſhew all outward — 
joy, or that breedeth ſuch ſerenitic and calmnes 
waves of humane miſeries and 
e rere 
wils, and counſels, and the manners undeſiled, not troubled 
Nan with anievice. For then — — 
mortall and corruptible things, we j 
worthie the care of our ſoules, that we may holy lift them 
up to the contem of heavenlie and eternall things, 
nes and felicitie conſiſteth. Heer · 


the fruition of truc happiner,! vhich can ne- 
—— . — 2.5 make a 
r chan that and a8 nothing 
chat is happie can 
not be Otherwiſe untill a man had gotten all 
that might be had, his defires would never be ſetied, and 
ſo no man ſhould be called happie. But felicitic is perfect 
Ai lala Cicero knew weil ynough, when hefaid :1bu7 


line 
is more juſt than that which isjaſt' ſo 


OfP ſperiti and Ad; ſiti 


e landing in feare of great things, conldbe happie: and in 
ſpeake in 
that reſpect no man living can be DNN 


life, 3 — 
therefore that we may reape ſom profit by our pre- 
et dcourſ eras never think ha — . be cal 
e Ne unhappie, bicauſe he is ai ranced or difgra- 
ds, and worldlie commodities, or bi- 
jo of way nn is er either of proſperitic or adverſitie, 
his whole life. But he onely oughtto becſtec- 
med happie in thisworld , that knoweth in reſt and quiet- 
nes of —— "> an 
ſelfe to be catied awaic or troubled with uncleane deſires, 
but with all his bart ſeeketh for the of a firme, 
ſtedfaſt and abiding Good, bei aſſured , as we ſaid, chat 
not one of thoſe wherein a h life conſiſteth (hal 
to decaie. To conclude, he is happy 
that ſheweth in all the works and actions of this life a 
terne of honeſtie and vertue, being moderate in 
and conſtant in adverſitie. A man thus affected 
ſed, will behave himſelfe without adage: 
ſene, will call to minde with joie an the time paſt, 
and will boldlie and without diſtruſt oy neere to the time 
to come, even with a cheerefuil and joifull hope of better 


and with a ſtedfaſt expectation of that unſ 
— happines, which is prepared er ebe. 


of Profperitie and Adverſitie. ci. 


Eing in our former diſoourſe entred into the 
divers and contrarie effects which the nature 
and condition of worldlie affaires drawe with 
Rom, whercof eycrie one in his particular place may dailie 


have good &ſuthcient teſtimonies : and thing through the 


AM A 
NA. 


malice and of our age, all t are at that 
point, as if they ment to lay more hard and 
upon us to ſuſtaide, I thinke we ſhall not 


croſſes 


from our 
matter, if wee ſeeke for ſome inſtruction whereby to go- 
2 our ſclyes prudentlie in proſpetitie and in adverſitie, 


connecting. 
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tion and change of his conſtancie 
and vertue. But I leave the diſcourſe of this mattet to you 


my Companions | R 
rebecome refy, 


were to around circle that they may 
of worldhe things, def the 


Furie © A CHITOS: In ſaith Earipides)be not bift up too 
"we eee much, and in adver A re 
Atbedlende . Socrates) it i f to bebold acleere brigbenes: ſo 14 mode 
Kaul; in felcini.Bur let us heare A's 3 x, who will handle that 
which is heere propounded more at large. ; 

ide bulwarks and banks againſt a fr 


| upon con 

| Commoneſſets lie, both in pp For queſtionleſſe 

L "- nothing is ichin 0 
path allthi — —ͤ—-— 
| thing ſo much caſt downe, 
ſame man, when he is affli 
All minds are not reſolute 2 


ping beſide themſelves, & | the li 
ther in great proſperitie, whi puffeth 


and Adve Fr is. 1 
conſider the inconſtandie of humane things, to the end that 
ve abuſe not our felicitie, but 28 2 wiſe Pi- 


lot doth, who alwaies feareth a ſmiling calmnes in the 
maine ſea. Which conſideration inukerh a man conſtant & 


reſolute to beare and indure all ſiniſter chaunces, and nor ſo 
Fc 


diſtruſteth fortune. Let us — eng nom 


which we have heer As the pernitious 
effects of over , they may well be noted in 
Alexander the who he was d 


table and | 
good ſpeed and >ſucceſſe of all his enterpriſes, 
being conquered of the Perſian deli himſclfe 
ſumption and pride, would have been v. 


ce being aſcended into the hi ade 
fortune that he could deſire, _ 
lie to flatterers, would be cal GS 


name was moſt odious to the Romanes ſince the time 
that Tarquinize was baniſhed, as we mentioned before)and 
retzined alwaics to himſelfe the aut horitie and power of a 
Dictator, eee 
beſtowed the publike offices and places ene 
——— — — —— 
his deſtruction. The greatnes of 
99 re 
2 it fell out to him 


— din ee aod fur thou he 
cle forobe. Foricwa >odly matter, & the 


ith rh 
thy widhideld een e cd wordt tack 
Ait man” . | 


Anse the Conlilſhip before Caralls'the honefteſt 
Ian", ” man 


verrues; yet could not iſe moderutelie be 


. 


| 
| 
| 
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a wile foreſight Man in all the citic. But I 


of Sylls. now, and to have a 


hero Peg bad 


hare the 


1 - 
- * 3 


Of Proſperitie, 


—— 


againſt whom he was ſent by the Se. 


a 8 But the favor he 


| 


of publike af- 


had ſtrengthened 
which we may draw an excel- 
placed in itic, or that 


tinuallic ? Tow ſee how is the wownent of axhover we have —— 


and Adverfitie. 325 


dawne and put under our feete the houſe of «Alexander the Great, 
—— mo#t redoubted Prince _ Tow 
— followed and accompanied with ſo mane 


to erie, that 
ner — — receive his meat rag fect ins 241 
mies. we to truft more to our good hap, rt, it more 
firme and afſured? Truly no. And therefore let us learne to bumble 
our ſelves, and to reftraine this fooliſh arrog ancis and proud inſolen- 
cie, wherewith aur youth ſcemerh to be overtome by reaſon of the 


ildetie elaine by ws: and let u expett 10 what end and iſſas for. 
[me will guide the envy of this pre 3 Marcus Aurelius M. Amrelins. 
after he had — P pifiem of the Parthians, © 
ſpake thus unto him: /:ellrbee of a truth that I fand in prea- 
ter feare of fortune at this preſent, than I di the bartell, For 
ſbe careth not ſo much to overtake tbe c d. as to ſubdue and 
the C 7. This ſelſe ſame confideration cauſed 3 
Philip king of Macedonia, after he received newes of three — 
t and ſundrie proſperities in one day, to utter this 
O fortune (ſaid he) (holding up his hands towards 
heaven) I pr thee ſend me for a coumerbuſſe ſome meane adver- 
fitie. Likewiſe after he had overcome in battell the Arheni- 
ans at Cherroneſus, and by this victorie obtained the em- 
wy Grecia, he commanded litle Page to crie unto him 
thrie a day, Phil bilip, remember that thou art a man: ſo great- 
leaſt through ncie ariſing of his pro- 
— he ſnould commit any thing that did not beſeeme 
— The ſame thing did Arc badamas the ſonne of Ageſilaus Archidamas. 
very well and wiſely teach him, to whom Philp after he was 
7 =—_ queror had written . — — Lee. 
meaſureſt thy ſhadow (anſwere tho ſhalt 
fad thatit i mot 3 thow didi overcome. The 
peritie which Cy Monarch of the Perſians alwaies — 
in all his enterpriſes, was the cauſe that truſti 
much thereunto, he would not give care to the counſell — 
Creſas, whe he diſſuaded him frothar war, which he purpo- 
ſed to undertake againſt; ueene of the Scythians, 
(which fel our hardly for him) uſing theſe words : Krow that 
all worldly thin gs bave a certaine courſe, which doth not ſuffer them 
to end b that have alwaies b al fore — hich he 
might. - 


* 


The ſaſtabilitie 
ot humane 


' things. 


MW The common 
effcas of ad- 


verſitie. 


141 


2 Thefraits 
= ſophie. 


therof. Notwithſtanding 


of the 


ſtudie of Philo- 


ready ſu 


. 

et well ſpeaks experience in bimſelfe. But Cyrus having al- 
— ued E . 44 me of Ba. 
bylon, with infinite other plates; and beholding his armie 
to conſiſt of ſixe ſcore thouſand men, thought he could not 
be vanquiſhed 'Whereupon giving battell to Tomyrs, he loſt 
his life, togither with the renowme of ſo manie goodly vic- 
tories (being now overcome by a woman) his whole armie 
alſo being hewen in And as one puffe of winde 
cauſeth the goodlieſt fruits, vhich brautiſie the whole Or- 
chatd, to fall from the ttee: ſoa litttediſgrace;a ſudden miſ- 
hap in one inſtant btingeth to nothing, and pulleth dow ne 
the nes, wealth, and proſperitie of men. And when we 
thinke to lay à ſure foundation of proſperitie, even then is 


all changed, and the order of our conceits and 
turned into an unlooked for diſorder and co! . Now 
let us come to conſider particularly of the effects of adver- 


ſitie. There are few folks(if they be not deſtitute of all good 
judgement) that are ignorant and underſtand not what be- 

to their dutie, ſo long as proſperitie laſteth : but 
few there are, e eee eee of 
fortune, have harts ſufficiently ſtaied to practiſe and imi- 


tate that which they commend and make account of, or to 
flie from that which they miſlike and end. Nay ra- 
ther they are caried away, and th cuſtome of living 


at eaſe, togither with frailtic and faintnes of hart, they tart 
aſide, and alter their firſt diſcourſes. This is that which 7e- 
rence meaneth, where he ſaith, that when wee are in good 
health, we give a great deale better cotinſell to the diſea- 
ſed, than we can take to our ſelves when we ſtand in neede 
| | he that is beaten downeand hum- 
bled by affliction, eaſily ſuffereth himſelfe to bee directed, 
gladly receiveth and harkeneth to the advice of good men, 
and if there be any little ſeed of vertue in him, it increaſeth 
daily, whereas proſperitie would ſoone choke it. And if he 
hath profited well in the ſtudie of wiſedome, hee doth as 
Bees do, which draw the beſt and drieſt honie out of time, 
although it be a very bitter herbe. So out of moſt trouble- 
ſome accidents he knoweth bow to reape benefit and com- 
moditie, reſolving with himſclfe and taking counſel! * 


and Adverſitie. 
ding to the mi that light upon him. He doubteth not 
echte, — —— not on- 
ly to deſire proſperitie in all things, but alſo to endure ad- 
verſitie with conſtancie and modeſtie. He knoweth that 
as the fruition of p ity is for the moſt part ful of ſweet- 
nes, hen it is not abuſed, ſo the conſtant ſuffering of adver- 
ſitic is alwaies repleniſhed and accompanied with great ho- 
nor. And ſuch a one may truly be called noble and couragi- 
ous, yea, he ſheweth himſcife a great deale better to be ſo in 
deed when he yeeldeth not, nor fainteth in afflictions, than 
if he were in proſperitie, which puffing up the harts of co- 
wards & — cauſeth — ſomtimes to * = 
ragious, when as are lift up by fortune into a hi 
gree of honor and 7 Forw/ gut in truth there is no ſuch 
yoga and made priſ lhewed 

om his eſtate oner to Cyrus, er 
vertue and 228 be did all 
the while he enjoĩed his great wealth, through which being 
puffed up with pride, he would have had Sau judged him 
molt happie. For being upon a blocke ready to be burned, 
and both 771 por applying to himſelfe thoſe 
wiſe diſcourſes which rd Solon make unto him con- 
cerning the ſmall aſſurance that we have in worldly felicitie, 
and how no man ought to be called before the how- 
er of his death, he reſolved with himſelſe to die conſtantly 
and c And calling to mind this benefit which he 
received by the means of that wiſe man, whereupon he felt 
his ſoule with joy, he repeated aloud three times the 
name of Solon, uſing no other words. Whereof Crus askin 
the cauſe, he — unto him the ſelf ſame diſcourſes, whic 
touched the hart of this monarch in ſuch ſort, that preſently 
chaging the il wilt he bare to Cræſiu, he fully reſtored him to 
the fruition of his kingdom, and kept him neere unto him- 
ſelfe for one of his chicte and principal counſellors. Ihe Ro- 
mans (as Y 
ſtraightly, never cauſed-the diſcipline of warre to be kept 


Creſu king of the Lydians being throwen cr 


p 


ſaith) never obſerved their lawes more n 
conſt ant in ad- 


more ſeverely, and were never ſo well adviſed and conſtant, verfitic. 


as after the Carthaginians had obtained of them the third 
victorie at the battell of Cannas. And contrariwiſe , there 
Z ij 


were 


nor pleaſanter for any thing that 


were nothing but pare-takings and factions in Carthage, 
lawes were: never leſſe eſteemed; magiſtrates never leſſe re. 
garded, nor maners more corrupted than at that time. But 
within alittle while afcer, they fell from the higheſt degree 
of their felicitie, into utter ruine, and the Romans reſtored 
their owne eſtate into greater glotie than it was in before. 
Vertue is alwaies like tothe Date tree: For the more ſhe is 
oppreſſed and burthened, the higher thee lifteth up hir 
ſelfe, and ſheweth hir invincible rand ſttength, over 
which fortune can nothing prevaile. And although adver. 
ſitie ſomewhat troubleth a vertuous man, yet is it not able 
to alter his noble courage, but remaining firme and con- 
ſtant, he knoweth how to rake all things as exerciſes of his 
vertue, which, as an ancient man ſaid, withereth and loo- 
ſeth hir vigor without adverſitie. It is evident therefore that 


the effects of adveriitic are not ſo to à man, as 
thoſe which proſperitie commonly bringeth unto him. For 


this latter is of a proud and preſumptuous nature, alwaics 
envied, and as commonly it is not freely admonithed, ſo ir 
giveth care unto and receiveth as little: but the other is 
plaine and ſimple, followed of co and readie to re- 
ceive counſell. Beſides, it awaketh a Chriſtian, and ſtirreth 
him up to humble himſelſe before the majeſtie of God, to 
call upon him, & to truſt holy to his onely grace & vertue. 
Now if ſome (as I have ſaid) are ſo faint harted, that they 
ſuffer themſelves to be overwhelmed under the burthen of 
turmoiles and calamities, let us attribute the cauſes thereof 
to ignorance, and want of good judgement, which depri- 
veth them of learned and ſound cogitations and diſcourſes 
that tend to a conſtant diſpoſition, wherein the happines of 
this life confiſterh., As for us if we deſire to approch neereto 
that perfection, which is required by the Sages, let us pro- 
pound to our ſelves their exaples to follow, that we may be 
tempetate & conſtant in every eſtate and condition of lite. 
We read of Socratesthat one and the ſame countenance was 
noted in him all his life time, that it was neither ſadder 
unto him. He 
changed it not when he heard the ſentence of his death 


pronounced, no not when he dravkethe poiſon, one 


2 4 1.5% & tobe i ad 
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and Adverſitie. 
therein the contents of his condemnation, albeit hee was 
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then above three-ſcore yeeres of age. Pablixs Rutilua a Ro- P. Nun. 


mane, — unjuſtly baniſhed, never changed his counte- 
nance or behaviour, neither would put on any other gowne 
than that he uſed to weare, alt it was the cuſtome of 
ſuch as were baniſhed, to alter the Neither would he 
leave off the marks of a Senator, nor requeſt the judges to 
abſolve him, bur led the reſt of his daies with the ſame 
er. gravitie and authoritie that he uſed before, not 

ing himſclfe any thing beaten down with ſorow for the 
ſtrange alteration of his firſt eſtate. Quintus Metellus ſurna- 
med Numidicxs, bicauſe he had ſubdued that countrie of 
Numidia, being driven into exile through a popular faction 
and ſedition, went into Aſia, where, as he id certaine 
plaiers, he received letters from the Senate, whereby he was 
certified that the Senators & people with one common cõ- 
ſent had called him backe againe. Which good newes hee 
bare with the like modeſſie that he did his baniſiment, not 
departing from the Theater before the ſports were ended, 
nor ſhew ing his letters to any of his friends that were round 
about him before hee had aſſembled them togither in his 
lodging to deliberate of his returne to Rome. The ſame 
gravitice and conitancie cauſed Diogenes when he heard one 
hit him in the teeth with his baniſhment from Pontus by 
the Sy nopians to make this anſwer: And I bave bownded them 
mihin the comntry of Pontus We muſt account the whole ſcope 
ot the firmament for the bounds of our countrie as long as 
veliye heer. Neither ought any man within thoſe limits to 
elteeme himſclfe either baniſhed, or a ſtranger : ſeeing God 


governeth all things by the ſame elements. Therefore Se- erstes tocke 
crates (aid, that he tooke not himſelfe to be eithet an Athe- the hol world 
nian or aGrecian,but aworldling.A nd how ſhall we thinke . 


that they v ho ſuſtained ſo couragiauſlic their 'baniſhment 
from their countrie ( which was ſo deete unto them that 
they preferred the benefite theteof beſore the ſafetie of 
their life)their deprivatiomand abſence from their families, 
friends and goods, would not much ore vertuouſiy have 
ſuffered all lefſe adverfitie? Therefore to end our preſent dif. 
coutſe, let us learge that nothing 7 to this _—_— 
g 11 <e . 


Q, Meveliue. 


—— — 
— 


Diogenes. 
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life hath neither more evil nor good in it, than according 
the end which befalleth it, ps. | 


Of Riches... 


to 
that it is our dutic to keepe 
our ſclyes moderate, conſtant, and upright, both in proſpe- 
ritie and in adverſitie, which is the propettie of true magna- 


nimitie and greatnes of courage. Let us not lift up our ſelves 
above meaſure for any temporall felicitie, nor be too much 


courage bitauſe we are viſited with advyerſity, but wiſelie 
expe& what will bethe end of both, which a good and ver- 
tuous man ſhal alwaies find to be happie when he changeth 
his mortall eſtate for a life that is certaine and everlaſting. 


The end of the eight dais works. 
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THE NINTH DAIES WORKE. 
Of Riches. Chap. 33- 


Eſterdaie wee beſtowed the 
better part of the day in dil- 
courſing of 


titude 


Slicitic was verie 


inſolent and arrogant, and giveth him 
der t vl 2 — t 


goods, beginning with riches whereunto men are ſla 


il hap, 


"miſerable, bicauſe it maketh a man more 
ater occaſion to 
hinke we ought to 
conlider more neetely of the nature of ſuch goods as are no 


ves, 
more 
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Of Riches. 
more than to any other thing, albeit they procure them the 

Au AN A. Riches(ſaith FpiFerw) ate not in the number 
of goods. For they (tir us up to ſuperfluitie , & pull us backe 
from temperance. And therfore it is a very hard matter for 
arich man to be temperate, or for a temperate man to be 
rich, As a man cannot uſe a horſe (ſaith Socrates ) without 2 
bridle, ſo he cannot uſe Riches without reaſon. '_ 

A ra. It is almoſt impoſſible (ſaid Diogenes )that vertue 


ſhould dwell in a rich cĩtie or houſe. For riches bring with The fraits of 
them pride to him that poſſeſſeth them, exceſſive deſire in **** 


gathering them, covetouſnes in keeping them, all filthines 
and diſſolutenes in the enjoying of them. But let us hears 
Actros, vho vill handle this matter more at large. 
Ac nir o. As children af three or fower yeeres of age 
have no other care or thought, but how they may plaie and 
paſſe their time with the having of daily foode according 
to their appetite , not conſidering or taking anie care for 
the meanes which they might have, and which would be 
neceſſarie for the nouriſhment of their olde age: ſo it ſee- 
meth to me that the men of our time behaye themſelves, 
when through a more than childiſh ignorance they labour 
vithout ceaſing, to gather and to increaſe wealth, which 
will do them ſervice but a little while , not caring in the 
meane time for certaine and immortall goods which will 
nouriſh them for ever. And yet the foule created accor- 
ding to the image of God, cannot better preſerve and ſhewe 
foorth hir divine nature in this mortall bodie , than by con- 
temning all earthlie, humane, and vading things. But to 


the end we be not of the number of thoſe that fill them- 


ſelves with ſuch paſſions, to purchaſe their owne deſtruRi- 


ofthe nature and quality of riches, and of the viſible e 


them: nexr, we will behold ſome examples of theſe famous 
perſonages, that we may Be induced thereby ro contemne 


ſuch pernitious goods. len owght to make great account of 


nee ( ſaid Socrates if they were joined with true joy, but they are 
whole e men fall rouſing ING 
PALL ſpoils 
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on, let us conſider by the teſtimonies of the ancient Ae Of henarure, 
eas qualitie, 2 


which they daily bring foorth in thoſe that ſerve & poſſeſſe rf debe. 
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Of Riches, 
rob them, and to diminiſh their wealth, Theſe are the evils, which 
may beſaidto be commonly in riches, But theſe alſo ac- 
company them, being execrable diſcaſes,namely, preſump- 
tion, pride, arrogancie, vile and abject cares, which are alto- 
ither earthlie, naughtie deſires, wicked pleaſures, and an 
inſatiable coveting. Beſides, if they were not peruitious of Richer of thew- 
themſelves, ſo manie miſchiefs would not take their begin- =? 
ning from them. For men commira thouſand murders for 
in. They rob churches, fidelitie is loſt and broken, friend- 
ip is violated, men betraie their countrie, maidens are fit the correpe 
looſelie given: brieflie,no mh are left ore throu ggg 
the deſire of riches. They that give themſelves (ſaid Bion to ga- B 
FFP 
tonſues keepeth them, and lberaliie catteth them away. Men muſt 1 
have rich ſoules ( ſaith Alexides) as for ſilver is is nothing bu AKA 
ſrew and waile of life. It is 4 naughtie thing (ſaith Euripides )but Ca 
common to all rich men, to live wickgdly. The canſe t as I take TER 19 dey 
it. i this, bicauſe they havs nothing but riches in their minde, which 
ng blinde,ſcele up likewiſe the cies of their underſtanding. I pray 
never to ſend me a mealthie life, which hath almaies ſorrow and 
care for bir companions:nor riches to hart, Speake not to me the 
of. Pluto, that ts to ſave, of riches yp aro r 7 
that God, who is alwaies poſſeſſed of the moit wicked upon the earth. e 
Oricber pos are caſie to hcare, but infinite cares, miſerie i and grief Benden 
you companie. He(ſaith Democritus) that woondereth at ſuch ID We, 
a babe great riches , and are eſteemed of the ignorant multitude to * ©116cx it 
be happie, will ſurely thr ough a deſire of having, commit and under- 
take wicked things, wg oftentimes again## the lawes. As dun- (ve 
kennes (faith Ariftoile ) begertethrage and madnes: ſo ignorance | 
Janed with power, breedeth inſolencie and furie. And 10 rhoſe whoſe The evill dif. 
mind; are not well diſpoſed, neitber riches, nor ſtrength, nor beautie, poſition ofthe 
ren be judged good, but the greater increaſe ariſeth of them, the cf gig hut 
more harme they procure to him that poſſeſſeth them. Moreover, bat comnerk 
do we not ſee that the moſt part of rich men, either uſe not ber. 
their riches, bicauſe they are covetous, or abuſe them, bi- 
cauſe they are given over to their pleaſures, and ſo they are 
al the ſervants either of pleaſures, or of traffike and gaine, as 
long as they live. Bat be that wo be (as Plato ſaith) erxi rich, 


be tolabor not ſo much to augment bis wealth, "as to diminiſh his 
f dere 


? 
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| | Great madnes 
ia coxeting mo- 
nie. 
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tarke ſaith) that as it is not 


her alleries,fil a 0 es, 
— en e es uf 3 
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come neere them. And then alſo they 
which they have, that they burne with the 


poore and 5 cauſe the libertie of a 
ſoule, who knoweth the nature of externall goods belongin 
Efe, is never troubledwith the care of them, being aſſured 
which giveth heat to a man, but 
8 — that proceedeth from the 
widely; o noman li- 
9 d about with 
from within his 


— fore of gold, e 


ſaith the wi, Philoſo 


ante, Heape wp 


ſoule, Fu iable deſire, nor de- 
— . 4 all feare and eee ror eject much to 


lee. gaveit wine to my ry wh 
Lie iſe it e Plato) us not joyfull, umles care be cha 
eth us to wave whileft we 1e 


having. al naie — 
hart. Whereupon it com 5 4 


that oftentimes 
. | men we fol povertie to be * — than riches, and 
death Then life. And truly there is great madnes in the gree- 
dic coveting of monie. For _ atare touched with 1 
maladie, follow after riches ſuch zeale, as if col 
poſed t that when they had gotten 1 1 
of fe we 


vin 
more. How then ſhall we call that good, which hath no — 
or meaſure ?' Or that which being gotten, is the beginning 
of a further deſire to have more? A horſe ( ſaith Epifterm) 
is not ſaid to be better, bicauſe be hath eaten more —_———— 
bicauſe he bath a gilt harneſſ+ but bicanuſe he us er ſwifier, ovd 
better made : for everit beaſt is accounted of to his ver- 
tue. And ſhall a man be efteemed according to bus riches, anceſtors, 
aud beauties? If any man thinks that his old age ſhall be borne more 
* eaſt bythe meanes of riches, he decerveth himſelfe. For they 114) 
well cauſe him to enjoy the s of the bodie, but cannot 
rake from bim ſadnes horror and feare of death: nay rather they dow 
ble bis grief, when be thinketh that he muſt leave and forſaks tbem. 


in cel hort diſcourſe taken from ancient men, the Wo 
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Of Riches: 


of riches appeereth ſufficient! unto us, as alſo the hurtfull 
effects that flow from them, if they be not ruled by the rea- 
ſonof true prudence. Heerafter weare to ſee how we may 
uſe thoſe riches 8 putteth _ 0 dope 
being juſtly gotten by us : which is a of juſtice, where- 
of — 22 8 intreat. An the meane Hp that we faſten not 


our harts to ſo frivolous and vain a thing, let us call to mind 
ſome examples of wiſe and famous men, woorthie of im- . — 4 


mortal renowme, who have altogither contemned, eſchew- 
ed, and deſpiſed the covetous deſire and N up of ri- 
ches, as the plague and unavoidable ruine of the ſoule. We 


read of Marcus Curiu a Romane Conſul (the firſt of his time 31. c. 


that received thriſe the diguitie of triumphing for the no- 
table victories which he obtained in the honor of his coun- 
trie) that he made ſo ſmall account of worldlie riches, that 
all his poſſeſhon was but a little farme in the countrie ſo- 
tily built, wherein hee continued for the moſt part when 
affaires ſuffered him, laboring and tilling himſelfe 

that little ground which he had there. And whencertaine 
Embaſſadors upon a day came to viſit him, they found him 
in his chimney dreſſing of radiſh for his ſupper. And when 
ted him with a great ſumme of monie from 
their Cõminaltie, he refuſed it, ſaying : that they which conten- 
ted themſelves with ſuch an ordinarie as bis was, had no need of it : 
and that be thong ht it far more honorable to command them that 
had 4224 tba to have it. Phocion the Athenian being viſited 
with Embaſſadors from Alexander, they preſented him with 
a hundred Talents (being in value three ſcore thouſande 
crownes)which this Monarch ſent unto him for a gift. Pho- 
dn demanding the cauſe why, ſecing there were ſo manie 
Athenians beſides him, they amel Bicauſe their maiſter 
judged him onely among all the reſt to be a vertuous and 
good man. Then (quoth he) ler bim ſuffer me both to ſceme and. 
tobe ſo in deede, and carie bis preſent backs againe to him. Not- 
vithſtanding he was needie, as may be prooved by the an- 
ſwer which he made to the Athenian Councel, who deman- 
ded a voluntarie contribution of every one towards a ſacri- 
ice, And when there were no mo left to contribute but he, 
were yetic importunate with him to give n 
| . 
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I have paied ibis man: and t 
pn that had lent him a certaine ſumme of monie. Phi. 


Ii were a ſpeme for me( ſaid he unto them) to give you , be- 
one un. 


: 


{opemen Genetall of the Achaians, having procured a 1 
of amitie between the Citie of 8 us owe, the 

cedemonians ſent him a preſent of ſixe ſcore Talents, which 
were woorth three ſcore and twelve thouſand crownes. But 
refuſing it. he went purpoſely to Sparta, where he declared 
to the Councell, that they ought not to corrupt and win 
honeſt men, or their friends with mony,ſccing in their need 
they might be aſſured of them, and uſe their vertue freelie 
without colt: but that they were to buie and gaine with hi- 
red rewards, the wicked, and ſuch as by their ſeditious ora- 
tions in the Senate houſe uſed to raiſe mutinies, and to ſer 
the citie on fire, to the end that their mouthes being ſtop- 


ped by gifts, they might procure leſſe trouble to the go- 


vernment of the Common - wealth. A great Lord of Perſia 
comming from his countrie to Athons, and perceiving that 
he ſtood in great need of the aide and favour of C, who 
was one of the chiefe in the citie, hee preſented unto him 
two cups that were both full, the one of Dariques of gold, 
the other of ſilver Dariques, This wiſe Grecian beginning 
to ſmile, demanded of him whether of the twaine he had ta- 
ther have him to be, his friend, or his hireliug? The Perſian 
anſwered , that hehad a great deale rather have him his 
friend. Then (ſaid Cimon ) carie backs againe thy gold and ſitver, 
For if I be thy friend, it will be alwates at my commandement 10 uſe 
at often as I ſpall neede. Anacreon having received of Pohcra- 


. tes ſive talents for a gift, was ſo much troubled for the 


ſpace of two nights with care how he might keepe-them, 
and about what to imploie them beſt, that he caried them 
backe againe, ſaying : That they were not woorth the paines, 
which be had atreadie taken for them. Xenocratesretuſed thirtie 
thouſand crownes of Alexander, ſent unto him for a preſent, 
ſaying : that be bad no need of them. What (quoth eAlcxander) 
hath he never a friend? For mine owne part, I am ſure that I 
Darius treaſure wil ſcarce ſuffice me to diſtribute among my friends. 
Socrates being (ent for by king eArchelaiis ro come unto 
him, who promiſed him great riches, ſent him word, m 
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Of Riches, 


a meaſure of flower was fold in Athens fora Double, and 
that water coſt nothing. And although ir ſeemeth (quoth 
this Philoſopher) that I have not goods ynough, yer I have 
ynough, ſeeing I am contented therewith. hat is neceſſa- 
rie (ſaid Afenarder) for the uſe of our life beſides theſe to 
things, Bread and Water? Bias flying out of his citie which 
he fore-ſawe would be beſieged without hope of reſcue, 
would * —— himfſelfe with his wealth as others did. And 
being demanded the cauſe why, I carie(quoth he) a/ my goods 
th me : meaning the — — eric 
Truly gold and (ilver are nothing but duſt, and precious 
ſtones but the gravell of the ſea. And (as ora ſaid) we 
ought ro perſuade our ſelves, that thoſe riches are not ours 
which are not incloſed in our ſoule. According to which 
laying, Socrates when he ſaw that Alcubiades waxed arrogant 
bicauſe of the great quantitie of ground which he poſſeſ- 
ſed, ſhewed him an univerſal! Map of the world, and asked 
him whether he knew which were his lands in the rerri- 
toric of Athens. Whereunto when eAlcibiades anſwered, 
that they were not deſcribed nor ſet downe there. How is it 
then (quoth this wiſe man) that thou braggeſt of that thing 
which-1s no part of the world ? One meane which Lycurgas 
uſed, and which helped him much in the reforming of the 
Licedemonian eſtare, was the diſanulling of all gold and fil 
rer coine, & the appointing of yron monie onely to be cur- 
rant, a pound waight whereof was woorth but ſixe pence. 
For by this means he baniſhed from among them the deſire 
of tiches, which are no leſſe cauſe of the overthrowe of Cõ- 
mon-wealths than of private men. This moved Plato to ſay, 
that he would not have the Princes and governors of his 
Common-wealth, nor his men of war and ſoldiers, to deale 
a all with gold and ſilver: but that they ſhould have allow- 
ed them out of the common treaſurie wharſoever was ne- 
ceſſarie for them. For as long gownes hinder the bodie, ſo 
do much riches the ſoule. Therefore if we deſire to live hap- 
pily in tranquillitie and reſt of ſoule, and with joy of ſpi- 
nt; let us learae after the example of ſo manie great men to 
vithdraw our affections wholie from the deſire of worldlie 
niches, not taking delight and pleaſure (as Diogenes ſaid) 


in 
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1 feare of falling into poverty, which through error of] 
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in that which ſhall periſh, and is not able to make a man bet - 
b woorſe. be ang ee — ac- 
Lube. 16. 13. cording to the Scripture) no man can ſerve Go I 

Tape togither, but that all they which deſire them , fall 
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1. Tim. 6. 9. into temptations and ſnares, and into many fooliſn & noi- 
ſome luſts which-drowne men in perdition, wherof we have 
ceic-witneſſes daily before us. This in that exam. 
ple which the ſelfe ſame. word unto us of the rich 

Luke 12, t6. Man that abounded in all things, ſo that he willed his ſoule 


to take hir caſe, and to make good cheere, bicauſe the had 
ſo much goods laid up for manic ycercs: and yet the ſame 
night he was to pay tribute unto nature, to his overthrowe 
and confuſion, — nc 215 inſtruced by the ſpirit of 
viſedome, let us tr up in Ieſus Chriſt the 
Riches of wiſedome, pietie and juſtice, which of themſelves 
are ſuit through hi grace to make us line with hn 
or cyer. | 


Of Povertie. Chap. 34- 
1 Ow that we have ſcene the nature of Riches 
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pal cauſe that leadeth men ſo to deſite them, is the 


why riches ae ment they account a very great evill, I am of opinion, 
1 —.— —— a conſideration thereof, to 
the end that ſuch a falle, may 
nor cauſe us to go aſtray out of the right 
As E R. Povertie (ſaid Diogenes)is a helpe 


and is learned of itſelfe. For that w 
to make us know by words, povertie perſuadeth us in the 
things $, 

no ANA, 05 ry $9 ror ere w e. 
that they live thriftuy ſoberly : that ſe the: & 
that 1 delight not too much in the decking them: and infinite 
2 ie af hir ſelfe te h us. But let us 


heare A x Au diſcourſe more at large of that which is heere 
propounded unto us. 
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Of Povertie. 
AAM. If we conſider how our common mother the 


earth, being prodigall in giving unto us all things neceſſa - 


rie for the life of man, hath notwithſtanding caſt all of us 
naked out of hir bowels, and muſt receive us ſo againe into 
hit wombe, I ſee no great reaſon we have to call ſome rich, 
and others poore, ſeeing the beginning, being, and end of 
the temporall life of all men are ualike in nothing, but that 
ſome during this little moment of life have that in abun- 
dance and [4 uitie, which others have onely according 
to their itie. But this is much more abſurd, and with- 
outallſbew of reaſon, that they whom we call poore ac - 
cording to the opinion of men, ſhould be accounted, yea 
commonly take themſelves to bee leſſe happie than rich 
men, and as I may ſo ſay, baſtard children and not legiti- 
mate, bicauſe they are not equally and alike partakers of 
their mothers goods, which are the wealth of the world, for 
the having wherof we heare ſo manie complaints and mur. 
murings. For ſitſt ve ſee none, no not the needieſt and poo- 
reſt that is ( except it be by ſome great and m_y mithap ) 
to be ſo unprovided _—_ with any labour and paines ta- 
king(which is the reward of fin) he is able to get ſo much as 
is neceſſarie for the maintenance of his life, n ; foode 
and raiment, neither yet anie that for want of theſe things, 
een * * — much, is — 
to give up t oſt. But further, as touching the true, 
eternall, 27522 our common father, 
their part and portion is nothing leſſe than that of the ri- 
cheſt, Yea manic times they are rewarded and enriched 
above others, in that being withdrawen from the care and 
ment of manic earthly things, they feele themſelves 
much the more raviſhed with ſpeciall and heavenly grace 
(if they hinder it not) in the meditation and contemplati- 
on of celeſtiall things: from whence they may eaſily drawe 
great and an aſſured contentation in this liſe, through a 
certaine hope that they ſhall enjoy them perfectly, bicauſe 
they are prepared for them in that bleſſed immortalitie of 
the ſecond liſe. For nothing is more certaine than this, 
that as the ſunne is a great deale better ſcene in cleete and 
clean vater, than in that which is troubled, ot in W- and 
irtie 


Againſt thoſe 
that think poore 


men leſſe ha ppi 
than — 8 
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Of Poyertic. 
dirtic puddle : ſo the brightnes that commeth from God 
ſhineth more in mindes not ſubjected to ws 1, m8 nor 
than in them that areidefiled & troubled with thoſe earth- 
lie affections which riches bring with them. This is that 
which leſus Chriſt himiſelſe hath taught, ſpeaking to him 
that demanded hat he ſhould do to have eternall life: /f 
dlacth. 19. 21. hon wilt be perfe(t (ſaith he) ſellibat which thou ha#t, and give it 
M to the poore, andthon ſhalt have treaſure in heaven: adding be- 
lides, that 4 rich man ſball bardly enter into the kingdome of hea- 
ven. If a father dividing bis ſubſtance among his children, 
ſhould leave to one as to his eldeſt or beſt beloved, the en- 
joying of his principall mannor by inheritance, and to 
the reſt their mothers goods, which are of much leſſe value, 
and that onely for terme of life, whatfolliewere it'to judge 
that theſe laſt were more preferred, and had better porti- 
No compation Ons than the other ꝰ And I pray you what compariſon is 
derween world there betweche the greateſt worldly and tranſitotie riches 
he treaſures, that can be, and the permanent treaſures of heaven, ſeeing 
thoſe cannot be compared but to a thing of naught, than 
a which they are weaker, being moreover accompanied with 
innumerable hurtfull evils, as wee have alreadie ſhewed ? 
What happines and felicitie can wealth adde to rich men a. 
_—_— - bove the poorer ſort, that theſe ſhould be accounted miſe- 
s rableand wretched  Take.awey ( ſaith Laftentins ) inſolencie 
4 poore man and a rich. And if he that made the cõdition both 
of the one and the other, and that provideth nouriſhment 
for unreaſonable creatures, doth di unto us as much, 
as he knoweth in his W 
to be needfull for us,whereot ſhall we complaine, except, a3 
inhcricors, of that damnable vice of ingratitude from rhe 
firſt man, we forget ſo many benefits received, asalſothoſc 
that are daily profered and promiſed unto us of his hea- 
venlie goodnes and grace ? In a feaſt (ſaid Epiierms ) wee 
content our ſelves with that which is ſer before us, thin- 
king it an impudent and vile part to aske anie other thing 
of him that intertaineth us. And how can we be ſo impu- 
dent and ſhameleſſe in this world, as to aske thoſe things 


of God, which he will not give us, and not Aer = 
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ſelves with the uſe of that which he hath liberally and freely 

beſtowed upon us? But there is a further matter, For if we rhe Hut os 

would conſider the great, yea unſpeakable ftuits which po- yoverve. 
vertie bringeth with hir, and whereof ſhe is able to make us 

2 + this life, ere. dan = will be ox to be 

a thouſand times more than riches. Pot aith . Irie 

ri ee. the miftres f ur Povertie ((ai 3 ) * cps. 

ſeemath to be ſharpe, hard, and troubleſome, but ſhe is nurſe to a good 

lmage, as foe that ac quainteth bir ſelfe with ſrugalitie Fabſtmence. 

In a word, ſbe is — of vertne. Wealth 1 jul of wickednes, 7 
ſaith Euripides) but povertie is accompanied with wiſedome and al Gr ie 

2 are contented with weceſſarie things. And if they offer E id 

ſacrifide to the Gods with a little incenſe in the palme of their hard, 

for the moſt part ſooner heard than they that kill many beaſts | 

8 are wider the pre- Minande 


telton of God, and it is berter to «4 lutle wealth with joy, thaw 
a great deals with ſadnes. To deſire but a little (ſaid Demoeritiy) Democrity 
mabeth equall with ? and if chow deſireſt not manie 


will ſeems to thee to be verie great. Povertie (ſaide 
hketh the ſpirit more r, and men more excel- 
to this bfe. For ſbe is a very good rer 


rears 


things, a little 


the hife of 


rieb men For the firſt ſort may ca- 

filie caſt auc her, como 4 ſhore, pen ons tots reas the others 

Cannot do ſo bicauſe they are no moro in their owne power, but in for- Ry ſens | 

_ eee e penny ene Le ar, ee om injuſtice and 
For wo man wai ever Ccanſe be was poore, but . 


; Neither is d mans hfe commended 

bieasſe be ie rich, but bicauſe be is juſt. Hunger (ſaith Plutarke) PL. e 

never engendreth adulteris, wor want of money tuit : ſo that per- 

eee, viamee thou wert borne among 
) rhow 


the Per- 


fan (ſaid Epitterms, not wiſh to dwell in Grecia, but E det 
ben in happit eate. Art thou not then A verie foole, 
” not rather to live happilis in povertie, ſe 
100 . than to with ſo great labor — 
that thou maiſt live ? As it is better to lie dawne in a verie lite bed 
ke:ſowita 


nib heath, thaw in @ great and rg bed, being f 
treu deale better to live in reſt with a little wealth, than in travel 
Ad 3 aun | - 
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Of Povertie. | 
and care with aboundance. For neither tie proeureth trouble, 
nor riches driveth away feare : but rtaſon is that which cauſeth men 
neither to deſſre riches, nor to feare povertie. If ather things ((aith 
Bion the wiſe) could ſpeaks aſwell as wo, and were licenced io diſpute 
with us, might not povertic juitly ſay unto us after this maner ? 9 
man wherfore Heft thou againit me 7 thy art thou become my 
wemie? Have [robbed thee of any thing? Have I been the cauſe t * 
thou haft received any injurie, or haue 1 deprived thee of any good 
thing? Have I taks from thee either Prudence, Iuſtice, ar Fortituds ? 
But thou feareit leaſt neceſſarie things ſhould faile thee. What Are 
not the waits full of herbes and 5 and the fountaines of water? 
Haft thou not 4s me beds as the earth in great, and as manie co- 
verleti and mattreſſes à there are leaves 1 Haff thow not 4 goed 


Cooke by my meanes, that makgth good ſauce for thee in hunger! 

And be that is a thirſt, doth he not take very great pleaſure in drin- 

king? Doſt thou E that a man ſhal die for 2 hath 
have not very — wine cooled with 

ee. but for delicacie and micenes. Doeſt ths 

22 mater, Fe ful 

were could be made to povertie, if ſhe ſhould 
Tre, that bath  vertue poſſe oſech all Fife yo 
makerh men happic - 

a rich. Far t io Tee ooo . — 

phic, and that 8 unto it, proati 

For proofe that it is not ſo, * — 1 trans wit —— 

1 from ſtudie chrough hrovg po 

vertie? Do we rl ſee ther the ee 

beſt, which the welthy bicauſe o ney many 1 

ters cannot do? For this ar Fwd 

many mo have d 1 

hunger. And to let 

bus eſtcemed of \ riches, corfiderd 1 

ee Hit, mea who being 
2 levie and to gather tribute beſonr a Me che men in A- 
thens. And cules the richeſt man of al the Atheniis ſought 
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der bu fe by all means to have his friendſhip, whereas the other made 


vvertie was more 


no great account of him, was not called halfe 
God, nor Lycurgw a Saviour bicauſe they abounded in 


wealth, Ling were ſlayes to their paſſions, but bicauſe they 
profited 


Of Povertie. 
their countric exceedingly, and were content with 
their povertie. Therefore we may gather out of the ſay- 
ings of ſo manic great and yertuous men, an aſſured tell 
monie of the benefite and profit that commonly followeth 
the condition of poore men. And for invincible proofes, 
hare we not the examples of the lives of infinite Sages and 
learned Philoſophers, who willingly forſaking, and wholie 
contemning riches, went to the Academie, commonly cal- 
led the Schoole of Povertie, there to enjoy the treaſures of 
wiſedome and vettue? Yea, which is more, we find that po- 
yertic hath been the onely and principall cauſe of enriching 
manie with this unſpeakable treaſure, according to that 
laying of eAriſtotle,thatcalamitic is oftentimes the occaſion 
he 
no more left but one ſhip of merchandiſe, which being caſt 
avay,heuttred this ſpeech : Thou deft well Fortune to bring me 
te the indie of Philoſophie, wherein he continued ever after. 
Theexile and bani 
trie, was the cauſe & begin 
And if auie man thinke it a It and ſtrange matter that 
N man ſhould be skilfull, ſeeing that v hileſt he ſtu- 
th, he muſt have wherewith to nouriſh his bodie, let us 
ke what Cleantbes anſwered to Amgen king of Mace- 
donia, who asked him if he turned t 


Yeaſir ( ſaid he) I turne it yet about to get my living, but 
forſake not Philoſophie for all that. How great and noble 
was the minde of that man, who after his labour wrote of 
thenatureof God and of the heavens, with the ſame hand 
vherewith he turned about the milſtone ? Others ſay, that 
be got his living by drawing water for a gardiner : about 
vhich he beſtowed the night onely, tliat he might ſpend 
the day in hearing the Philoſophers diſpute , This man 

to my remembrance two other Philoſophers, named 


Menedemus and A ym being accuſed before the Mevedewnr & 
icfe judges in Athens, as idle perſons Aclefate. 


Arcopagites the chi 
baving no aer poſſeſſion, and being willed to declare 
how ey ved, their anſwere was, that inquirie ſhould 
nade of their Hoſt who was a Baker. This man being called, 
Aa ij ſaid, 
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rertue. Zeus founder of the Stoicall Academie, after Zene, 
had poſſeſſed much wealth, and ſuffered many loſſes, had © © 


ent of Diegenes driven from his coun- Diegenes, 
ning of his ſtudie of Philoſophie, — 


milſtone alwaies : — . 


of Povertie. 


ſaid, that they beſtowed the whole daie in the ſiodie of let · 
ters, & the night Pp ſifting and boulting his meale, for which 
em a peece of money whereof they lived, 


he gave cach of 

Bur 1 — ? Theſe ancient Sages wanted but few things to 

live withall, ſeeing the moſt of them contented themſelves 

with bread and — 7 and manie times with herbes and 

Pbazoras fruits in ſtead of bread, and ſo Pyibegore alu aies lived. And 
kepraipaxe yet they found ſo great contentation and felicitie in ſuch 
Ph, Alife, that one Philaxenus having as yet but taſted of the 
firſt fruits of this profeſſion of ſtudie, & being af that num- 

ber which was bs by the Achenians to inhabite a new citic 

in Sicilia, wherein a good houſe with 8 are e to 

live at eaſe, fell to * for his part, and ſeeing that delicacie, 

pleaſure and idlenes, without anie exerciſe of letters raig - 

ned in thoſe quarters, he forſooke all and returned to A- 

thens, ſaien 90 the gods theſe goods ſhall os vr me, 

„ but will deſtroy them. All theſe fruits which are no- 

ted to be in povertie, gave occaſion to an ancient man to 

ſay, that ĩt was a vertue of ar ee 1 


— ry 4 de vere hard i alrogither impoſſi- 
much as it will if not 
all reaſon that can be to men, 


ble,notwithſtanding 

to diſpoſſeſſe them of the hatred and fear of povertie, which 
naturallie they ſhunne, let us learne of the ancicots, who 
Y ought to account himſelfe poore, that we abuſe no more 
ye” this word Poyertic. Diogenes was upon a time viſited by 
Who oughr to Alexander, who (aid unto him, I ſeewell Diogenes that thou 


be eſteemed 
poore. art e, and ball neede I ache of me 
. wilt, and I will omg Pe * excel - 
lent Philoſopher deſpiſing ſuch offers of 
he ſtoode not in neede anſwered : A beiber 
Pegel 2 2 r oem, r C 
„Fer tabe peo iber I that not 4 
E Cady lf ſome 
nie dangers es, Erg dome, in ſo much, that t 
will bardly ſuffice to bound thy ambition, and to content thy covetonſ” 


nes? The monarch ſo greatly admired the chef animitic of 


Bs fans, Me 


this man, that he vttered theſe words with a loud voice, /f 
[were not Alexander, arne a Conſul 


ten itt OL 


Of Povertie. 
of Rome diſtributing land among his countriemen, gave 
to every one fourteen acres onely. And underſtanding that 
ſome were not caatented therewith but demanded more, I 
would to God (quoth he then) that no Roman would care 
for any more land than woulde ſuffice to nouriſh him. So 
goodly and comendable a matter was it eſteemed of theſe 
wiſe men to be content with a little, and with that which is 
ſufficient, rather than to thinke thoſe men onely rich that 
were furniſhed with ſtore of wealth, And to ſay truth, ſeeing 
God alone ſimplie and abſolutely ſtandeth not in neede of 
any thing whatſoever, it may eaſily be preſuppoſed, that the 
moſt excellent vertue of man,and that which commeth nee- 
reſt to the divine nature, conſiſteth in cauſing a man to ſtand 
in neede of feweſt things. This is that which Socrares (aide, 
That to deſire COPS Awe worldly things) is in ſome 
ſors to reſemble God. And howe can we call bim poore, 


Cicero writing to Atticus ſaid, 7 was bound to 
but three things unto his friend, namely, T hat he be healthy, that be 
le well accounted of and that be be not needie. Now that all theſe 
things are found in a temperate and noble minded man, 
ve may learne by the effects of Sobrietie, whereof we have 
heertofore diſcoutſed, and by thoſe of honor, which is never 


ſeparated from vertue, no more than the ſhadow is fro the 


body. And as for the neceſſary uſe of food and raiment, it is 
not wanting to them that ſtand moſt in need thereof, as we 
have alreadie touched it in our preſent ſpeech: & ſo a vettu- 
ous man can not be called poort. But let us yeeldalittle to 
the common opinion of wordlings, that poverty and want 
ofearthly riches is odious and contemprible, yet that po- 
rertie 


itie, may — mma — eaſy 
For when povertie is found in an , painfull, 
diligent, Job valiant and wiſe man , it ſerveth —— great 
poote of his magnanimitie and greatnes of courage, bi- 
cauſe he hath ſer his minde upon great & high matters, and 
dot upon ſuch ſmall & vile things as the riches of the world 
ue. Amongſt many others of this number we may ſay, that 
Aa iy Ariſbides 


whoſe ule is inriched with N & tare perſections ? c 
4 fre 


wiſh A friend is to 


onely, which proceedeth of floth, idlenes, and igno- What porenie 
rance,or otherwiſe of fooliſh expences, of riot and ſuperſſu - 


* ” 


. 


| 
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xe let us ſay with Pythageras that it is a g 


Of Povertie. 
Ariftides was, being captaine and governor of the Atheni- 
an eſtate, as we — already mentioned, ho after many ex- 
cellent and great offices which he bare to the good of bis 
counttey, was ſo ſmally entiched thereby, that being dead, 
all his goods would not ſuffice to bury him. He uſed to ſaie, 
that none ought to be aſhamed of poverty, but they that 
were poore againſt their will: & that it Vas a rarer matter, 


and worthy of greater praiſe to ſuſtaine povertie vertuouſ- 
ly and with a noble minde, than to know how to uſe riches 
well. And ſo poverty is never with ſhame, ex- 


cept it be to them chat fall into it through negligence or 


miſgovernment of thoſe goods which God hath put into 


their hangs, that they ſhould be faithfull keepers & diſpo- 
ſers therof in charirable works. This is that hich Thucidi. 
des ſaith, that it is no ſhame for a man to confeſſe his pover- 
ty, but very great to fall into it by his one default. Thite- 
fore to reape profite by that which harh been heer diſcour- 
— — 

ng in mens brains, that povertie a trou- 
bieten wil, wherksit is rather the cauſe of infinit benefits: 
deale better to 
have a quiet aud the ground, than 
to have much trouble ina golden bed. Moreover let us 
knowe, that to poſſeſſe ſmall tore of earthly goods, ought 
not to be called poverty, bicauſe all fulnes of wealth aboun- 
derh in the knowledge & aſſurance of the fatherly grace and 
goodnes of the author and creator of all things, which be 
offeteth liberally to all without accepting either of pompe 
or greatnes; And'further, when as, continuing the care 
which it pleaſeth him to take of us, he giveth us although in 
travell and ſveate, wherewith to feede and to cloth us in all 
ſimplicitie and modeſtie, and that according to our neceſſi- 
tie, we ſhould be unthankfull and altogither unwoorthic 
the aſſiſtance of his he ne- v ate 1 
miſes, if not contented, nor glorifieng him for our eſtate, 
we complained, ot woondred at, and deſired the calling of 
other men, offering in will and affe&ion our birth- 
rights through a glutronous deſire, whereas we ought to 
preſerye to our ſelyes the pollediion of that hearealic ine 


— — — 
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rirance, wherein conſiſteth the perfeRion of allglory,reſ}: 
and contentation. 


Of Idlmes, Sloth, and Gaming. Chap.3 5. 


Wo things being the cauſe of all paſſions in 
ARAM, men,namely,Griefe and Pleaſure;they alwaies Griefe & plea 
deſire the one, but flie from and feare the o- 44 — 
ther. But the occaſion of the greateſt evill that befalleth ie. 
them, is, bicauſe theſe deſires & affections, being born with 


them from the beginning, do alſo = encreaſe a long 
thi 


time beſore they can have any ju t framed in them 
through the right underſtanding Whereupon as 
wel — nature, — of it ſelfe is more inclined to evill than 


, as through a long continuing in vice they are eaſi- 
—.— n to follow the adge tha plac and TH: their ſenſualitie, 
ND they falſly jud e conſiſteth, and think 


Ia it. Bein 


—.— which they t t to avoid a 

we may the SD fwe TT 

enimie of all vertue, and cleane conttatie to Perſeycrance, 

which is a branch of Forcicude. bea dd Fed de 

handling of this matter to you my companiosWm. 
Acuiros. we have not aingulat.excell 

cy of ſpirit, yet ve muſt notſuffer it to be idle, but conſlant. 

ly follow after that which we have wiſcly hoped ta phtain. = * 

For (as Eraſmus ſaith) rhas which ſer dent renerated, and 

continually in band, is finiſhed as lat 


il 
Nen n. They.that da Sasbach Cerre)learnctodo 
ll, and through idlencs the bodie and mindes of men lan- 
guildaway.; but bylabargtearehingrarenheainadyerara 
es is a work that continueth after death. Let usthen give 


Aa wu) . 43 Ede 


I dlenes is the 
mother & nutſe 


= ofallvice. 


' "Idlencs is a- 


gaink nature, 


was ne- 
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Of Idlenes; Sloth, &c. 
eareto AM AN a,who will handle more at large for our in- 
ſtruction that which is here propounded unto us. 
AM ana. As we admire and honour them with very 
reat commendation, in whom we may note as we thinke, 
Din ome excellent and ſingular vettues, ſo we contemne them 
whom we judge to have neither vertue, courage, nor forti- 
tude in them, and whom we (ce to be profitable neither to 
themſelves nor to others, bicauſe they are not laborious, in- 


duſtrious, nor catefull, but remaine idle and ſlothfull. And 


to ſay truth, the maners, conditions, and naturall diſpoſiti- 
on of ſuch men, are'wholy corrupted, their converſation is 
odious, ficable, and to be avoided, ſeeing that Idlenes 
is the mot and nurſo! of vice, which deſtrojerh and _ 
reth all. Therfore it was very well ordained in the 
Church, chat e one ſhould live of his one la — 
Noth not conſume. unprofitably the 
ds — . — that ancient 
i ng in his booke of Lawes, 
b the ſtreets of the citie, | 
be bved. Inſo- 


or three daies journey 
{rom rhe towne, hb could or find idle bodie in all the 
citie to caric it. Thar great Oratot᷑ and Philoſopher Cicero, 
mindipg to teach us how we ought to hate Idlenes, as be- 
ing againſt ; ſhewerh thar men are in deed borne 
to workes, our ſoule may ſerve for a ſuffici- 
_ and D. it is never ſtill, but in 


view commendeth | 

never leſſe quiet than w 

veth us to — etal 5 — not buſied with 
. 
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man ſuch actions as tend to the profit of men, than (ſe doth 

the perfect knowledge of all things : ſeeing this know - 
ledge and contemplation of the workes of nature ſhould 
ſeeme to be maimed and unperfeR, if no action followed it, 
whereas vertuous deeds are profitable to all men, for which 
ende nature hath brought us foorth, which ſheweth ſuffici- 
ently that they are better and more excellent. So that un- 
jeſſe the knowledge of things be joined with that vertue, 
which preſerveth humane ſocietie, it will ſreme to be dead 
and unprofitable. Therefore Chry/ppms the Philoſopher ſaid, C 
that the life of rhoſe men that give themſelves to idle ſtu- 

dies, differed _— from that of vous men. So b Nes. 
that we muſt not ſtadie Philoſophie by waie of ſport, bur loſorhe. 

to the end we may profit both our ſelves and others. Now, 
if action muſt of neceſſitie be joined to ſtudie and contem- 
plation, to make a happie life, ſo that otherwiſe it is as it 
vere dead and idle : what ſhall we ſay of that life that is void 
both of ſtudie and action, but that it is more beaſt-like than 
humane ? And how many millions of men are there in the 
world, ho live in this ſort, and more in France than in 
any other nation? Yea, how manie are more idle and leſſe 
carefull than brure beaſts, neglecting the proviſion even 
— things . for this preſent life? Amongſt the ob- 
{cure precepts which Pythagoras gave to his Diſciples, this EE 
vas One : Take good bred that thow fit not npon a buſbell: mea- i 
ning, that Idlenes and Sloth vere eſpecially to be eſcheved. 
Like wiſe, hen we ſhal enter into the conſideration of thoſe 

evils that iſſue from Idlenes and Sloth, no doubt but we 


hey /ip 


"4 willflie from them, as from the plague of our ſoules. The 
in are greatlie to bee feared in a Common-wealth, bicauſe 
he they open agate to all injuſtice, and kindle the fire of ſedi- 
a8 tion, which ſetteth a floate all kinde of impietie. Further - 
gi- more, they are the cauſe of the finding out of infinite falſe 
tt and pernitions inventions, for the releeving of povertie, 


which for the moſt part floweth from the ſame fountaine of 

Idlenes. This mooved tie wiſe and ancient kings of Egypt, woven dep ag 

toimploy their idle people in digging of the earth, & inthe fred of tate- 

— 1 and building of th 
* ' 


boſe Pyramides, the chiefe e. 
is by the Hiſtoriographers placed among the ſeven - 
A  woonders ©: 
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woorfecrs of the world. It could not be finiſhed 
before the ſpace of twenty yeeres, albeit that three hundred 
and three ſcore thouſand men wrought about it continual- 
ly. The Captaines and Heades of the Romane armies fea- 
ring the dangerous effects of idlenes, no leſſe in their hoſt, 
thanin I tow nes, cauſed their ſouldiers to travell in ma- 
king of trenches, when they were not urged of their eni- 
mics, as Marius did alongſt the river of Rhone. The empe- 
ror Claudius enjoying an aſſured peace, cauſed the chanel! 
Fucinus to be made, that Rome might have the commodi- 
tie of good waters: about which worke thirtie thouſand 
men were daily imploied for the ſpace of twelve yeers. Adri- 
an ſeci * generall peace within his Empire, continually 
undertooke new and long journies, one while into France, 


another while into 8 into Aſia, and into 
other ſtrange coun his men of warre to march 
wich him:Gyingchat hedid feare, lealt they being idle 
a diſcipline of war, and ſo 
be the cauſc of novelties. And it ſeemeth that this was the 
cauſe why a wiſe Romane counſelled 


the Senate not to de- 
. 4 — Sarwar 
tet (which time made head 
ſt them) ſhould become i we may juſtly ſay 
(1 of them, thatthrough a lazic & cowardlnes, the ve loſt 
rue Ephories of the dignitic and vertuc of their forefathers, The ories, 
| Lacrdetionia who. were Governors of the Lacedemonian eſtate, being 
mooved with the ſame reaſon with which the Romane Sci 
pio Naſics was after i had of the taking 
** ſacking of a great towne in h their men were en- 
tred, ſaid: that che armie of their — Whereup- 
on they ſent word to the Captaine of the armie, that hee 
ſhould not after the ſame manner deſtroy another rowne, 

which he had beſieged, writing theſe words unto him: 
Take not awaic the pricke which ſtirteth forward the harts 
of our yoong men. Gelen king of Syracuſa led ia poopie 

Ji ah hav into the fields, Aeli 8 

to plant, as te * that the earth better — 
ing well dreſſe alſo bicauſe he —— leaſt his people 


ſhould ware voor for e. So greatly did theſe 
j ancient 


Fc 
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ancient wiſe men feare the pernirious effects of idlenes and 
loth, which bring to nothing and corrupt the of 
nature, whereas diligence and exerciſe in education 
r the naughrines thereof. For as cloſe waters (ſaith 


— gar 9 they that buſie not themſelves, but re- 
maine idle, albeit they — ſome good thing in them, yet if 
they bring it not foorth, neither exerciſe thoſe naturall fa- 
culties that were born with them they corrupt and deſtroy 
them utterly. And which is woorſe;e coneupiſcence((aith Pla- 
to) and luxuriouſnes are i with great, ſharpe, and continuall 
labor, ſo are they kindled b idlenes. A reichles and ſlothfull 

man can finde out nothing that is eafie. But there is nothing — 
Seneca) wherunto continuall labor is not able to attaine,and through 

care and men come to the end of moſt matters. 


22 
— 2 *. — bicauſe they are covered, ſhadow- A fiwilitade. 
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eraggie, A nl rmpet han pon 


it: but 
in 2 drawer. mos helme — his hande, he 
vaileththe foreſaile, and bringing about the maine laile, la- 
boreth to come out of the darke ſea. Hefiodu commandeth 
the husbandman to make his vowes to ——4 to Ceres, 
322 —— or ſoweth, but he muſt do it with 
„ee. taile. Plats writing his lawes, 

— a man to fetch water at his neighbours houſe, 
before he hath digged and delved in his owne ground e- 
ven to the claie, and that it be perceived that no water 
ſpringeth there. In like ſort; la ves muſt provide for neceſſi- 
tie, and not favor ſloth and idlenes, By ſloth we looſe that 
which we have alreadie well gotten, but by diligence we at- 
taine to that which we have not, and which may be neceſſa- 
nie for us. /paſſed (ſaith the wiſeman) by the field r. 
full, nd by the vineyard of the man deftitute of under 
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thereof,and the ſtone wall thereof was broken downe. It is oth and 
negligence that cauſeth a man through want of good un- 
derſtanding and judgement not to care for the of 
that which is nevdefall for him, bicauſe he feateth he 
ſhould looſe it. Whereupon this would follow (which is a 
verie abſurd thing) that nothing how deere and precious 
ſocyer it be, ought to be ſought for or deſired, ſeeing all 
things are ſubject to change, yea knowledge through great 
diſeaſes, and other inconveniences may be leſſened & loſt. 
Idlenes and ſloth do not hurt the ſoule but impaire 
alſo the health of the bodice. Yea that reſt-which a man ta- 


keth by negligence, is much more hurtfull unto him, than 


painefull exerciſe. And they which thinke that health nee- 
deth neceſſarilie a continuall reſt to preſerve it well, 
that goodlie pretence bicauſe they would not be trou 
with mo matters than needes they muſt, eſpecially-with 
thoſe which concerne publike commoditie, as alſo bicauſe 
they would not take paines in the ſtudie of wiſedome, they 
cannot be better compared than to ſuch as will nor uſe their 
eies in beholding anie thing, that they might keepe them 
the better, neither will at all to their voice 
well. Everie kinde of life hath both ſicknes and health, but 
a ſound man cannot take a better courſe to preſerve bis 
health, than to imploic himſelfe in the practiſe of manic 
good and honeſt duties of humanitie. Lea, we mult yet 
go farther, and ſaie with Socrates, that diſeaſed men 

not to beſo catefull of their health, that they leave the 
die and exerciſe of vertue, ſeeing we are to make but ſmall 


8 | {ta#k account of death it ſelfe. And therefore Plurare is veric ear- 


4 8 Waal e. 


1 
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neſt againſt this Epicurean ſentence, Hide thy life : which 
was ſet downe by Neoeles brother to Epicurms , meaning 
therby to perſwade them that would live happily, not to in- 
termeddle with any publike marter. But contrarimiſe (ſaith 
this Philoſopher) ir« diſhone#t. to live ſo that no man may know 


. 2 Art thou vicious! ſhew thy ſelfe to tboſe that are able to 


to correft and to cure thee, that ſo thou mayſt amend and 
repent. e thou haft learned by ſo 
praiſe God, his juſtice, and beaventy providence : or in moral 
leage to commende the law humane the government of the 


s fo 
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common-wealth, and therein to reſpect honor not profit, bide not this 
an 96/2" v7 Soo aan - 
well dung. and of * O divine counſaile procee- 
red es of the of an Ethnik. as neceſſary to be prac- 
at this 1 a we ſee it contemned of ſo manic wiſc 
hey have the abſolute and ſounde re- 
24mg ah CY, in their head, but that as 
yet there is no to ſpeake of it. Thus ſome live idlelie 
— like to fat will take no paine, and o- 
thers do worſe in maintaining the corruption ofthe eſtate, 
and incleaving wittingly to the deſtruction thereof. But let 
us proceed to looke upon thefruits of idlenes. It is of that 
fountaine whereof curſed ignorance drinketh and maintai- 
neth hir ſelfe, and from thence flow all pleaſures followed 
vith bitternes and griefe, which withdrawe us from all ver- 
tuous occupations, to imploie our ſelves about all kinds 
of rrifles, that are neither good, honeſt nor profitable, bur | 
rather hurtfull and verie pernitious. Of which number we Qlgamingand 
may note gaming, which is as common amongſt us, and as yaa, 
blame-woorthic, as any other imperfe&ion, ſeeing hir 
foundation is laid upon lucre and covetouſnes, or elſe up- 
wh — of time. Thoſe curſed effects which it —— 
„as quarels, murders, blaſphemies, 
— 2 —j—— — teſlifie — 


us — — nature thereof. Likewiſe it hath beenſoab- 
horred of the ancient Sages, that Chilon being ſent from La- 


cedemonia to Corinth, to intreat of a league between thoſe S. 
_— dice, retur- 5 


two les, and finding the rulers pl — 
ned 2 againe, and — not (peak is commiſſion, 

wicng, that he would not ſtaine Ng of the Spartanes 

th ſo great an ignominie as to joine them in ſociety with 

tice plaiers. Howe many — ages have our forefathers 

paſſed over, & yet never heard word of ſo — an exer- 

ciſe? And Gomes ſay that the Lydians were the firſt inventers ne ,.c.600 
of games, but it was my” 5 — brought into . — 
great neceſſi victuals: to the end that n — 

might — —— pe and meane to por edges S they 

hunger the better, by endies every other day in 

m—_—_ any meate. Which they continued for . 


twentie 
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twentie and eight yeeres, preſerying their cou y that 
means froma generall famine the pre akin of 
their proviſion. But now a daies we ſee, that men are ſv far 
from recompencing the faulte of ſo vile an occupation 
faſting, that contrariwiſe it is followed with all kinde of di 
ſolutenes, gluttonie, riot, and ſuperfluitie, And this is ſcene 
too much in theſe new faculties of careleſſe men, who have 
taught us this goodlie , That a man were better looſe 
than be idle. But if they knew their ineſtimable loſſe, not of 
money which they abuſe, but of the richeſt and moſt preci- 
ous thing that may be ſpent, and which can never be reco- 
yered, I meane of time, they would ſpeake cleane contratie. 
That to looſe is woorſe than to be idle, bieauſe it is joined 
with a naughtie action, which of neceſſitie turneth to the 
2 of himſelfe — his _ —. — — 
both. Among many a i 
eAlphonſusſonne of Ferdinands king of Spaine, cauſed thoſe 
knights to obſerve, which he made of the order of the band, 
eu enge hope, that no knight e preſto pe 
was y kept, that no to 
for any money at cardes or dice, or g — . — to any 
ſuch play in his houſe, upon pain of forfaiting his wages for 
one moneth, and himſelfe to be forbidden another moneth 
and a halfe fromentring into the kings palace. But bicauſe 
the nature of man is tot able to abide continuall labor, and 
occaſion of buſines is not alwaies offered, it ſhall be lav full 
for us, according to the precept of Plato his Academie, to 
beſtow our leaſure upon ſome honeſt paſtime and 
moderate pleaſure, that is not farre ſeparated from or 
vertue, which will not be blame-woorthy in us, ſo we uſe it 
as wedoreſt or ſleepe, after we have diſpatched and ended 
grave and ſerious affaires according to the gift and faculty 
of our ſpitits. Moreover let us propound to our ſelves for 
example the lives of ſo many famous and grave men, who 
both in youth and age labored to do good and to profitc- 
rery one, eſteeming ĩt great honor to end their daĩes in ſ uch 
2 commendable exerciſe : according to that ſai of Eraſe 
mi : That in vine men follow that which is good, and ſtrive te 
do well, if they ſtaude ftill before the ende of their daies. For my 

| o 
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man looſeth his time in running ſwiftly, who fainteth be- 
fore he come to the ende of his race. Nothing will be unpeſſible 
10 thee (ſaith the ſame author) ſo cha i by bart faint nor. Not to 
o forward in the way of the Lord, is all one with turning 
kward: yea, it were better never to begin, than not to 
ever unto the end. This alſo is that which Cicero tea- 
cheth us, that it is not ſufficient to know what ought to be 
done, but we muſt abide firme and ſtedfaſt in that where- 
in upon adviſed and good counſell we are once reſolved. 
A — we are out of hope of 2 to 2 
yet we mult ſtrive to come unto it. Nam (ſaith + 27W 4-8 
weakgwed with deſpaire will not undertake that thing which they fear 
they ſhall never — ee we would obtaine great 
things,and ſuch as are mott to be deſired, muſt trie every way, And 


if any man hath not this excellencie of ſpirite and greatnes 


of hart by nature, neither yet the knowledge of eyerie 
good diſcipline , let him take that courſe which he is able 
to attaine unto. For it is great praiſe to him that follo- 
weth after the excellenteſt and beſt things, to ſtay in the ſe- 
cond & third place, if he can do no better. Thoſe things are 
great, which * 9 — . — 
to abide firme and co in that good & commendable 
kinde of life, which we have choſen from the beginning, ſo 


that the ende thereof be to live well. And let us ſhun idlenes 


in ſuch ſort, as to ſay with Caro, that this is one thing where- 
of we ought to r us moſt, if we know that we have 
ſpent a hole day, wherein we have neither done nor lear- 


this matter, ſaid, that in the eveni —— not to ſlecp, PrecepteſPhe. | 
before we have thrice called to parts rance whatſo. '—— 
ever we have done the ſame day, repenting us of theevill, 
and rejoicing in our well doing, eFpeles the beſt painter 


that ever was, would not ſuffer one day-to paſſe without 


againſt idlenes, as | 

that he ſeemed to himſelſe to differ nothing from his horſe- 
keeper, when he was idle, Dieꝶſius the elder being deman- 
ded if he were never idle, anſwered : God keepe me from 


that: for as a bowe (according to the common proverbe) i 
(according to RR. 


tod fome good thing Phecyider minding tende ne in an mute; 


drawing of ſome line, meaning thereby (as he ſaid) to fight ale, 
dgai ak „ bud dene, 


C WWAYO 


Ol Idlenes, Sloth, &c. 
marred and breaketh by being too much bent: ſo is the ſou! 
through too much idlenes. This is that which . Aaſeſſa the 
Aphrican would learnedly teach us, of who Po—bire writerh 
that he died when he was foureſcore and ten yeeres of age, 
leaving behind him a ſonne that was but foure yeetes old. 
A little before he died, after he had diſcomfited the Cartha- 
ginians in a maine battell, he was ſeene the next day eating 
of courſe browh bread faieng to ſome that marvelled ther. 
at, that as iron i gbt and ſbinerb ſo long as it A uſed by the bad 
of man, whereas 4 falleth into decay when no man dweleth 
therein (as S phocles (a they pat with this Tec & gif 
tering light of the ſoule, wherby we diſcourſe, 
remember. The ſame reaſon W one ee 7b 
Darius, that in perilous times and dan affaires, he 
increaſed in wiſedom. Likewiſe — knowledge which 
is ſuch a prudence, ſetled minde, juſtice, and experience, as 
knowerh 1 well howe to make choice of, and to take fit 
oportunitie in all things that happen, cannot be maintsi- 
ned bu by the A of affaites, by dif- 
1 — our preſent trea- 
15 roche oc na 
men e ee free eee the w ofall 
+ idlenes. injuſtice and povertie, the ſtirrers up of paſſions 
ia che foule, and the procarvis of ſundrie diſeaſes in the 
., e- bodie, even to the utter deſſruction of them. And let us im- 
* brace diligence, care, travel, and ſtadie,whichare ſure guides 
1 42 — worn to that end for which we ought to live, * 
A 2 to profite ourſelves in honeſt 
. is with whom we live, wherein th all 
pines and contentarion of the life of go — 
724 let us . but that all time otherwiſe ſpent 
loſt time: knowing that all times in repeat or themnſetve 
are alike, but that Shieh is imploied in _ car 4 
gard of us, and wh Hoo ren wa 
vices — . ht, A 3 
1 Faiding of chat which we baer know code 
7 — . ſceing that without perſeverance neither 
= - oo heb hrerh can obraine the vi orie, neither the con- 
he garlange, but he that continueth err 


An excellent 


: 
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ſhall be ſaved. Therefore let us be carefull to make profit of 

that talent which is given us to that ve be not found 

evill and unprofitable ſervants him, to whom wee Matth. 1a. 30. 
muſt yeeld an account even of everie idle and vaine word. 


Of an Bui, of Injarie and of Revenge. Chap. 3 6. 


Au A- Aving hitherto in three daies works diſcour- 
NA. ſed ( according to our judgement ) of all the 
<+-parrs ofthe vertue of Fortitude, and of thoſe 
' commendable effects that iſſue from it, to the correcting of 
manie vices and imperfections, which abound in mans na- 
ture, Ithinke that to end this afternoone, we are yet to re- 
ſume and to continue the ſpeech alreadic begun by us ( as 
alſo ve then promiſed ) of one principall point concerning 
true magnanimitie, and greatnes of courage, which reſpec- 
teth our enimies, thereby to know more particularly both 
our dutie towards them, and alſo what good may come to 
us from them, if we ſuſtaine and beare couragiouſlie their 


injuries, forſaking all deſire and luſt of 0 3 
Ax AM. As induſtrious Bees gather the drieſt and moſt , etiecompe- 
ing honie of bitter Time : ſoa wiſe and vertuous man tive, 


ith Xenopbon) knoweth how to draw proſit and commo- 
— from ——.— upon whom . — beware of re- Xerophen 
renging our ſelyes , leaſt (as Theophraſtue ſaith) we hurt our Q ..7 
elves more than them. 9— f 
Acutrto s. I rhe propertie (ſaith Cicero) of famoumperſo- Cicero. 
nager and noble harts to 2 injuries offred unto them by . 105 
enwicked men,whoſe commendation of 4 man importeth ſome diſbo 
neſtie in him. Now then As ꝝ R, teach us ſomewhar of this 
matter wherein we have ſo great need of inſtruction, N 
As R. The Cynicke Philoſophers ſaid , that if a man | 
vould be in ſafetie and partaker of happines, he muſt of ne- vans — 
. cefitie have good friends or ſharpe enimies, that the firſt are neceduiily 
ſort by good and wiſe admonitions, and theſe by notable pet ro 4 
injuries, might withdraw him from doing of evill. And true- 
y if ve conſider the profite and commoditie which may 
come unto us from him that yoluntarilie without occaſion 


Bbj given 
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given him (as it is our dutie not to offend anie) is become 
our enimie, by governing our ſelves therein with the reaſon 
of atrue Academicall prudence, beſides that we ſhall thewe -. 
foorth the effects of that title which we beare, and of the® 
end ot our being, we muſt be ſo far off from hating an eni · 
mie, that we ſhould rather thinke our ſelves beholding and 
bound, unto him for that great good which he procuieth 
unto us. That this is ſo, is not this one ptopettie of vice to 
make us more aſhamed before our enimies when wee haye 
committed a fault, than before our friends? Do wenot take 
Why wen are Our enimie for a ſpie and envier of our life? If any imperfec. 
beholdingr® tion raigne in us, who wil more freely give us tounderſtand 
weir enim. therof than he that hateth us, who wil not be ſlacke to pub- 
lich it eyerie where ? For this reaſon Platarke calleth an eni- 
mie a Schoole-maſter that coſteth us nothing, of whom wee 
learne that which may greatlie profite us, and whichwee 
know not. To this effe& he maketh mention in his Apoph- 
thegmes of an Athenian captaine who complained to 4- 
rifto chicfe captaine of the Licedemonians, that his ſoldi- 
ers blazed abroad the maners of the Athenians. If the A- 
Leitl. thenians (ſaid Arifo unto him) did looke well to their do- 
Sf ings, they ſhould not need to care what the Spartans could 
ſay of them. Theſe things being well conſidered by us, if we 
have enimies they will be a meane to make us more feareful 
and reſtrained from offending, and more earneſt and dili- 
gent to order wel our behavior, to direct our doings, and to 
How men be. Correct out impetfections. But let us marke alittle how the 
haverhemſelves Noble and couragious youthes of the world behave them- 
Gand men ſelves now adaics. The reproofes and injuries of an enmie, 
enimics, may peradventure be tolerated in ſome ſort by the skilfull- 
ler ſort of thoſe that boaſt themſelves ro be ſo curious ob- 
ſervers and readie defenders of their honor, ſo that they be 
not uttered in their preſence: bicauſe they ſay that they can 
not be offended at that which is ſpoken of them in their 
abſence, and that ar ſpeake ſo, will not avouch that 
ſlander before their facts, which they raiſed behinde their 
backs. According to theſe weake reaſons they would have 
other men judge of reproach & injurie, either to credit ot to 
diſſcredit the according to their power , & not as the * 


and of Revenge. 

of the fact it ſelfe requireth: whereupon alſo that 

over without profit & amendement CF eheix 2 

knew was miſliked in them. There are others, who upon a 

bare report made unto them, think themſelves greatlie miſ- 

uſed and harmed by thoſe that ſpake ill of them, ſo that pre- 

ſently they ppg to be avenged of them. But heerin they 

agree all, that if any man voluntarilie offereth injurie to an · 

other, they would have the ſword preſentlic to decide the 
controverſie, What ſaie I, for an injurie? Naie, for a yea or 

a naie, they foorthwith thinke that the lie is given them, aud 

that they are out- faced: ſo that nothing but the death of 

the one, or of both togither, and oftentimes oftheir deereſt 

and beſt friends is able ( as they thinke ) to repaire the pre- 

judicate and ſuppoſed offence, and all for this vaine honor 

of the world. O deteſtable furie, not to be found in moſt 

cruell beaſts, which ſpare the blood of their ſexe. It is not 
convenient, that anie time ſhould be loſt in reprooving the 

fame, being of it ſelfe ſo odious, that it cannot ſo much as be 

once named bur with ſhame,trembling and horror. Forno 

man is ſo dull of underſtanding , but he knoweth that effu- ü 
ſion of blood is forbidden by God, and that outrage being under fcb. 

n Innoſorr permitted, much leſſe may a Chriſtian forget him- des. 

ſelfe ſo far as to kill another, except it be through neceſſitie 
in defending his owne bodie, or in the ſervice of his prince 

& countrie in a juſt war. Amongſt al the ſententious ſayings 

of Socrates the wiſe, and the woonderfull works of Plato his 

ſeholler, I find none more divine, or worthy of greter praiſe 

then that ſentence ſo often repeated by them, That revenge 

i not in any ſort to be wſed. It is not juit( (aid the ſame Secrares)to Tu 
Fend any ali huugh be bad offered as wrong. For a good man never rence. 
ought to do evill: yea it ts a great deale better to ſuffer, than to offer 

conumelie, to be ſlaine, than to ſlaie, hic anſe the one bringeth no de- 

triment to man, who us the ſoule hut the other procureth the utter ru- 

we and deffruZtion therof:This wil ſound very ill in many mens 

cares. But if they will judge with ko” fry and had cies 


toſce, and eares to underſtand t of their being and 
calling, as alſo the reaſon of true prudence and generoſitic 
taught us in the ſtudie of Philoſophie , no doubt but they 
vould ſubſcribe to the opinion of theſe wiſe Philoſopbers, 
| Bb ij agrecing 


360 


Leuit. 24 17. 
Pfal. 9.9. 16. 
Matt. 5. 10. 


To ſuffer inju- 
rie patiently, is 
a badge of a 
met abſolute 
vertuc, - 
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e well with that which is taught us by the ſpirit 
O 


God, u ho condemneth the murderer, and him that offe- 
reth wrong and injurie to another: but calleth himſelſe the 
defender of innocencie, and ſuch a one as returneth a dou- 
ble reward and recom to thoſe that ſuffer for righte- 
ouſnes and equitie. Who may therefore doubt but that it is 
farre better to receive than to do evill, to bee killed than to 
kill, ſeeing by the one the good hower of our perpetuall 
reſt and felicitie is haſtened forward, and by the other we 
are utterly fruſtrated thereof, and throwen into a hell ofe- 
ternall fire? So that if we endevor to ſhew foorth the effects 
of true magnanimitie and greatnes of hart, there is no 
doubt but to beare and to endure with all modeſtie and pa- 
tience the outrages and wropgs of our enimies, is the mark 
of that vertue which is moſt abſolute and perfeR. That it is 
ſo, doth it not appeere in this, that vertue conſiſteth in diff- 
cult things? And that vertue that commeth neereſt to the 
divine nature, which is hardeſt to be obtained, and leaſt fa- 
miliar with men, is it not more v oorthie and beſceminga 
noble and valiant man, than all the reſt > Unto which may 
we attribute better this marke than to the vertue of pati- 
ence, whereof we have alreadie intreated ? We ſee no man 
upon earth of ſo baſe eſtate, no woman ſo feeble and weake, 
no living creature ſo little, but if they be ſtriken, they will 
revenge themſelves vetie willingly as well as they can. How 

reathe then ought this vertue to be accounted of, which 


forceth this naturall luſt of revenge, bred in all living crea - 


| Alexander 


9 
ble kind of re- 
veoge. 


tures, and how noble muſt the mind of that man needs be, 
which is able to maſter ſuch a violent paſſion, ſo common 
to all men, thereby procuting to it ſelfe the name of a milde 
and gratious ſpirit, and readie to forgive, which is proper 
and peculiar to the divine nature? Therfore that great Mo- 
narch Alexander ſaid, That a man wronged had need of a more no- 
ble hart to forgive bis enimie, than to be revenged of him and to bil 
bim.Behold the 28 as nõble a prince as ever the carth 
bare: What can the Courtiers of theſe times ſale to the con. 


tratieꝰ /r ina great vertue (ſaith Epiletus)mot to hurt bim of wh0 
thou art mi Ele a ver einen ble thing to pardon on when 
thou mig breſt hurt, and it is a praiſe-worthie kinde of e, 
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lit them go impeace that are overcome, Therefore Pirtauu the Pi tuc 
Sage having one in his power that had dealt contumeliouſ- 
lie with him, . — — ſayi 
That was better t ehe one fo - 
rit of a man , the other of « cruel beef But ——— 4 
it were onely in of our owne benefit during our 
we ought to (hun all motions of injurie, and all deſire of te- 
yenge: foraſmuch as we cannot either determine or exe- 
cute the ſame , but with a thouſand perturbations, which 
cauſe us to want the reſt and tranquillitie of our ſoules, 
07" e709 anp af 
fore Seneca ſaith, f be i t 
e him : if he be mightier, ſpare thy ſelfe. For whoſoever nouri- 5 
Seth is neighbors anger, whoſoever provoketh & incen- 
ſeth him more, when hee ſeeth him vehement andi - 
nate againſt him, he committeth two faults, Firſt he hateth 
himſelte by procuring his own trouble and griefe : Second- 
ly, his brother, bicauſe he maketh him ſad, and vexeth him. Theopheait 
Moreover prudent men (as I becbraſtus ſaith) ought to do w y 
nothing in choler. For that unreaſonable part of the ſoule * in choker. 
being mooved , foreſceth nothing wiſely , but being driven 
forward with a contentious deſire, ſuffereth it ſelſe to be ca- 
ried hither and thither, as if it were drunken. Alſo we muſt 
take — that wee do not alwaies put in execution 
whatſoever we have a mind unto, but onely that which mo- 


derate reaſon commandeth us. Wherein we ſhall deſerve 
the praiſe of true Magnanimitie, if I ſay, we cau commaund 
our ſelves and all vehemencie of choler, which driveth men 
forward to be avenged on their enimies, and is an act that 
lavoureth more of a vile and abject hart, drawing neere 
to brutiſh fiercenes, than of a noble minde, which deſpiſeth 
vhatſoever is earthlie, mortall, and vading, that it may 


thinke of but of heaven and immortalitie. This 
u that which the ſtudic of our Philoſophie teacheth us: and 
even as expert Phiſitiqns knowe how to drawe medicines 
apt forthe preſervation of life out of ſerpents, poiſons, and 
other deadly and venemous things: ſowee oughrto drawe an. 
from our enimies, not their life, which ought to be onely n 
the pow er of God and of his juſtice , but profite and com- 
Fan B b ij moditie 


— of — 
mode by . 7·„ HRInng reproches, and injuries. 
Mow man may Which will eaſily be done, if we make ſmal account of their 

— intent, and conſider — — —— 
bis caimies. ill of, to the end that if we be guilty of thatwhich 

_— us, we may purge and correct our ſelves 40 
Gere wv erode; their impudencie will cauſe 
— —.— ries to be turned backe. and ſent a 
mean wn ther with that ſhame and 
which they thought to procure unto us, whereas we ſhall 
be noleſſe and vertuous men than before. So that 
| . moſt honorable 'v[Qorie, which wee 
ebene can carie awzic from our enimies 8 
eſtexenge. in dibgence, bountie, magnanim itie, 
vertuous actions: — 
— arg rus. than by 
their mouth, and to roong, than other 
force, which we can oppoſe againſt them. Then bes 
thatashe whoen to kill Prometbeu the 
gavehim ſo greata blowe with aſword . 
which put him in danger of death, that by launcing it he {a 
ved his life contrarieto his meaning : ſothe injuriou — 
ches of our enimies uttered in wrath and of ill will to 
us, have been the cauſe of curing manie evils in us where- 
of we made no account, and of making us much better 
than we were before. But icauſe injurie ſeemeth ſo hard 
and uneaſie to be tolerated by the imbecillitie of mans na- 
ture, which is ſo ſoone offended ; and by the hart of man 
being full of revenge, let us yet ſce whether we can find anie 
remedie, if not to cure that v hich is incurable, at leaſtwiſe 
— and to cleanſe the accidents of this evil. Injurie is 
How many walt ed either to the goods, to the honor, or to the perſon 
amanmayre- of 4 man. As touching the firſt and laſt, namelie, 3 
9 ng of our goods, and violence offered to our 
other revenge either by the law of God or of man — 
have, than to repulſe force with force, I meane when we are 
conſtrained thereunto, or elſe by waie of the prince his 
juſtice, which is open to everie one ? If anie have robbed 
thee, muſt thou become a theefe or ſatisſie thy ſelfe by thine 
owne en Mach le oughelt de ſer thy ſclſe 


againſt 


,. « l - 
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at im hari nfl, as mani do; I thou being 
to — — murder to revenge th ge 
3 — 7 . —. 


hands of che king and _ nes 
hi Le 38 to 
8 and ou agua 


600 Of ——— 
Wed veraigntic, whoſe great- 
ation conliſteth in the adminiſtration of 
runes 
ce, ve reſtored theeves and ro 
DE they unjuſtly poſſeſſed, if they ** 2 


driven from them hy violence. But ſome man 

. theſe things ought in deede to be duly conſi- _—_— 
dered of if juſtice were executed, and had not forſaken the 
earth todwellin heaven. And how then canſt thou execute 
eing thou art not called to do, but to demand juſtice ? 
aric,and the juſt Judge will return double that which hath 
been unjuſtly caken from thee, which thou haſt ſuffered, or 


which hatch denied thee, even then when-thou ſhale 
have greater need than now that thy daies are ſo ſhort : and 
then thou ſhalt live for ever of — which thou haſt reaped 
in this e and iniſcrable life, Concerniog honor, the in- Of the offence 
Joriew we feare more than of the other, let us know, e hover. 
that it cannot be hurt in a good man, bicauſe vertue, which 
is invincible, protecteth ant deſendeth it. But now a daics 
ve ſetch it not ſo far off, For we will have our honor tied to 
the yaine opinion of the world, which rejecteth and con- 
temneth thoſe men as cowards and baſe minded, that bave 
but once put up the leaſt injurie offered by another : but 
honoreth as noble and couragious thoſe that can luſtily 
their enimies. This is the cauſe why many, who would 
villingly forget an injurie received, dare not do it for love 
of their friends: as alſo bicauſe they ſee, that it would ra- 
ther be imputed unto them as a token oba faint hart, than 
ofa I to follow reaſon. But let all theſe blood - ſuckers, 
inclined to revenge and to murder, cover their beaſllie 


. well en, e hay. 9 — 
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to diſguiſe it but this, char it is a uſuall kindeof behaviour 


eren ö men, to the end they may be welco. 
med, praiſed; and favoured of r and 


Lords, otherwiſe they muſt take a Coule, and ſhut up 
ſelves in ſome cloiſter. But they muſt needes affirme this 
vithall, that they had rather undoo and condemne them- 
ſelves with the multitude, ſo they may have worldly honor, 
than be ſaved with the ſmall number of honeſt men: except 
radventure they will ſay, that they knowe no other life 
ut this, and that they live onely for the world, without be- 
leeſe or hope of a ſecond and eternall life. And albeit they 
confeſſe a life with their mouth, yet their deeds de- 


' Clare ſufficiently , that they are altogither ignorant of the 


Socrates void of 


We muſt 1 


mocks. 


nature and happines of the other life, and that they care 
not greatly to come unto it. But let usthat are betrerin- 
ſtructed imitate Socrates, who, being counſelled to revenge 
a wrong received, made this anſwer : What ? If a Maſtic had 
bit me, or an aſſe given mea blow, would you have me ſerye 
writs upon them ? Solet us behave our ſelves towards them 
that are froward and vicious, making a great deale leſſe ac- 
count of their injuries, than of a blow that hurteth: which 
they cannot do at al to our honor. As for good men we (hall 
never be hurt by them. Now, if we draw neere, although 
never ſo little, to the perfe&ion of ſuch a nature, much leſſe 
ought we to be provoked & ſtirred up through any laugh- 
ter or gibing, which cannot touch or offend anie, but thoſe 
that ate troubled and caried away with pafſions.Thus much 
did Socrates wiſely give one to underſtand, who told him 
that certaine mocked him: / den (quoth he) rhivke tb 
am mocked. Heereupon I remember a notable anſwer made 
by one Prolemens king of Egypt, who was counſelled to pu- 
niſ a Grammarian,; The king demanding of him by way 
of gibing, who was father to Piru he made this anſwer, 
that he deſired firſt to know who was Lagwhis father, no- 
ting thereby that the king was borne of baſe parentage. 
ic be uwnſeemety ( quoth Prolemaus to his friends) for a king tobe 
| it ts alſo as wndecent for him to mocks another. Now al- 

obgh it be our dutie to tread under foote all deſire of re. 
enge, and to make no account of injuries and mocks, yer 
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if we be 
— we be diſpoſed, and 


to mouthes of 
injurious and 
wrath or choler, but with a certaine meckenes aud grave 


2 and ſomewhat nippingly, ſo that it not the 

of modeſtie. Cato hn e ve himſelfe car. 
after this ſort, who being wy te y one 

that had Ws —— — « Ty unto [ an 

wot able to wit in = in ju- 
ries. eee 2 — both to mrter 2 
2. and to or 

er, 


thew. Likewiſe ee eee let ps 
mill ot enter into this combat with thee, wherein the 
better than the Plato alſo 2 
rious ſpeeches, ſaid: Goon th 
lexrneto well. Lyſander, Advair 
being revilcd with many — ee 
offered the injurie : Sue ont Golly y 

en, and ſpare not, to ſee ce if thou cantt em 1 


of 
and wichednes wherewith it 15 
thattheſe famous men, makin nglo mall aeounof injuries 


and wrongs, had a 

— ni thr bon Nane 

would have ſought by any other way for the fatisfieng of lea. 

thoſe wrongs, which they received ? Let us conſider how 

Scaurus behaved: himſelfe towards his enimic Domirins, 2 Scaurus. 
nſt whom he'was ee a complaint by way of juſtice. ö 

vas one of Domituu his ſervants, who before judge- 


arm Plato, 


Frets 


ment was given of their proceſſe, came to Scaurus, and ſaid, N 


that he would diſcloſe unto him a matter of great impor- 
tance againſt his maſter, w hich undoubtedly would cauſe 
him that was his adyetſe partie to gaine his ſure. But he not 
mimdingto hear him any 2 took order that he ſbould 


de ſtraightly bound, & fo ſent him to his maſter, The meats 
which eAgeſilauns 


ternall praiſe, and ought tomooveus 
natarall —— ſo much i 


tly to cortect out 
to revenge. For 
when. 


are How a man may 


t, wichulittls ſhort replie clean Nie 


ighe and juſtice Thefiwits thar 
er that they Kage mice 


uſed to make his enimies his friends, in — 31 2 
ſieed of revenging himſelfe upon them, are woorthic of e- micchis friends 


and of Revenge. 


n but ff 
ther, as being drunken, and mooved by re ik 
il of him. Concluding therefore our preſent diſcourſe , ler 
us learne that it is the of a and noble mind 
to be milde, r ve, — that it is a 
ater point itie to ſurmount common 
— pond a woonderfull divinitic of the ſoule, than 
to follow after that which beaſtsare able to do better than 
we. For manie of them in this earthlie generoſitic, whereof 
manie men make ſo great account, excell and ſurpaſſe the 
(net 0am In Serena onas/ controverſies with _ 
enimies, let us retaine as Cicero counſelleth us us) gravitie 
conſlancie, and chaſe away all choler: bicauſe nothi _ 
_sdonethr perturbation can be done conſtant 
'beapproonedofavy Let tu not be afraid (ſaid — ta 
2 the goodin the world to our enimics, except valure, 
aſh to venture life:and let us give over af 
parka ir any maner of revenge. 
Li rather defire not to be pared of them in i uheſ things which 
are blame-woorthy in au., that ſo we may be more readie to awend 
and correft them. Let us love our enimies, bleſſe them that 
— — „ erte. per ſecure ns, 


felfe, who by 33 efteth the nets, ſwords, harcheti, inſtru- 
ments and es Fr of bigwrarh, all which are our entmies for the 
amendement of our lifer & then ſhall we ſhew foorth thoſe true 
effects of the vertue of Fortitude and enen which 
reer Father requiteth of us. | 
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all v ou deeb hich reſerved is to bim- Rom.11.19, 


Mag 

us the 

I knot t the fow- 

| by their 


red us matter wherein to rejoice our ſpirits about the three 
firſt riyers flowing out of the fountaine of honeſtie, there 
now for us to conſider of the laſt of them, which 


it be but one particular, yet ee e 
a of all dutie andis called) 


1 Let us then begin my Companions, tointreat of this 

great and heavenly vertue. 

= AM ANA. Juitice(ſaith Cieers)icthemnflraſeof al the other 
Thain» vertnes and as it were their Queene, She in the ground-works Fe- 
verleftngs e ep be 2910 can be praiſe 


| purteth a 2 erence betweene the good and the 1 
eat” ole hea THEE | 
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the fruite thereof, than of any other vertue. J» 
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Of Juſtice. 


we ſhall preſently underſtand the greatnes and riches of this 
3 vertue, and the —— fruits which ſhe diſtri- 
' 


uteth liberally for the profit of all men. 


369 


ACulTtOB. No kingdome, common-wealth, or citie (ſaith Vt 


whereby we are joined ro God by devotion and good will : 
and humane juſtice knitteth us unto men by mercie and 


God,wherupon we are induced to be dutifull to our neigh- 
bors according to chatitie. Therefore we muſt above all 
things love jaſtice, and applie all our ſtudie thereunto, ſee- 
ing it is the firſt and principall point that concerneth the 
direction of a Chriſtian mans life, yea mo are partakers of 


ice ſaith Se- 


Plato) can be either well ruled or inſtiratod in the beginning, or pre- Tee ane 
— and kept in a happie eſtate without vines ere Je —— 
without the counſellof the aged, or without the favor of the - ; 

hwiſedome. Nowe that is divine juſtice (as Laentixs ſaith) Ca 


very common» 
wealth. 


bumanitie. Wherby we ſee that the foundation of all juſtice The ground of 
is grounded upon that honor and ſervice which we owe to all Jaltice. 


Seneca. 


neca)u the law bf God, and the bond of humane ſacietie, Fot avoi- The anion 
ding therefore of confuſion in this matter, we ſaie with Pla- of Jaitice. 


zothar Juſtice obſerved and kept towards God, taketh unto 
it the name of pietie. But we will enter into the handling of 
that juſtice onelie, which hath reſpect to our dealings with 
men, being by the ſame Plate called an equall diſtribution 
towards all the world, according to the deſerts of everie 
one, and a ſure foundation of cities and common-wealths. 
He ſaith alſo, that juſtice requireth upright dealing tho- 
roughout a mans calling and charge, and that nothing is 


more like to the greatnes of God, than a man perfeRly juſt, A *i5fet-- 
Ariftotle calleth juſtice a general! vertue, bicauſe he that Whoſoerer 


unjuſt, nor make choiſe of the one and flie from the other, if 
vere not prudent, to which vertue that thing doth pro- 
perly belong. Neither could he exerciſe the precepts of ju- 

if by temperance he knew not how to moderate al his 
paſſions and private affeRions, not ſuffering himſelfe to be 
overcome either with wine, gluttonie, luſt, covetouſnes, 
ot with anie other deſires and motions, which hinder the 


hath hir perfectly, may boaſt that he bath within him all the pentedy ha 
othet vertues. For he could not know what were juſt and ul ibe venues. 


uſe 


Of Juſtice. 
uſe of reaſon. Beſides, he could not praciſe one principall 
and divine point of juſtice , which is to ſuccour with all his 
might the afflicted and oppreſſed, and to provide that no 
man be wronged, if it lie in his power,notwithſtanding anie 
whereinro he may fall, although it be certaine loſſe 
of lite, and of all earthly & tranſitotie goods, I ſaie he coul 
not practiſe this, if through Fortitude and Generoſitie he 
contemne not death, the earth, and whatſoever ſavoreth of 
the world, that hee may be (ſo far foorth as his humane na- 
ture will ſuffer ) a follower of the divinitic. Juſtice (ſaith Ci- 
cero) is a conſtant and perpetuall will and deſire to give to 
everie one his right. Shee is the proper vertue of a noble 
minded man, bicauſeſhe is profitable to others, but to hit 
ſelfe fruitles, laborious, an 383 Vea that man onely 
may be called juſt, that profiteth as manie as he can, but 
bhurteth none, that is alwaies at agreement within himſelfe, 
and is a friend to God, to men, and to himſelfe. Juſtice (ſaith 
Didgenes) wor keth great tranquillitie and perfect felicitie in 
our ſoules. For to be afraid of none, and not to bluſh at the 
fight of any mans petſon, bringeth with it great content 
tion, and is as it were the perfection of life, which is | 
onely to a juſt ſoule. Juſtice (ſaith Heſiodws) is a chaſt and te- 
yerent virgin, not violated ordetiled , bur | alwaics 
with ſbamefaſtnes, chaſtitie, and ſimplicitie. Pindarus calleth 
hir the Queene of all the world. n teaching by his 
riddle · like precepts, how a man ought to beware of tranſ- 
Jab: greſſing juſtice, ſaith: Go not bryond the ballance. If we purpole 
Cab grefhng jultice,lairh: Gonor! | 
Reſpe® ofper- ({aith Plate] to exerciſe juſtice perſectlie, wemuſt make no 
ved intheprac. difference of men in regard either of their friend(hip , kin- 
ale of Juſtice. dred, wealth, povertie, or dignitie. This yertue(ſaith Cicero) 
requireth of us theforſaking of our pleaſures and private 
8 commoditie, that ve may procure the beneſit of the Com. 
mon · wealth, although it be to our perill and loſſe. And 
thoſe men command and governe very well, who forbid us 
to do any thing whereof we doubt whetherir be juſt oc K 
juſt: bicauſe equitie is ſo cleere of it ſelf, that when we dou 
b of anie thing, we may be aſſured that there is ſome injpliice 
A 35 2 init. dritale and Cicero divide Juſtice into theſe t o parts, 
5 — " Diſtributive and Commutative. Diſtributive juſtice coniterk 
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in giving to everie one according to his deſert , whether it The dene 
be honor and dignitie, or puniſhment. Commutative ju- nh wy 


ſtice is in 1 ſidelitie and in cauſing it to bee kept in DH 
promiſes and contracts, and in behaving our ſelves no o- 
therwiſe to another, than we would be dealt withall. Manie 
parts and particular duties are alſo attributed by the Philo- 
ſophers to juſtice, as Liberalitie and ſundrie other, whereof 
we will particularly diſcourſe heetafter. But we muſt heere — wp 
learne,thattheend of all juſtice tendeth to the preſervation 
of the common ſocietie of men. For the preſervation of the 
| lawes (which are the Gardian and Tutor of good men, and 
a moctall enimie to the wicked) is ſo neceſſarie for everie e- —, 
ſtate and condition of life, that (as Cicero ſaith) the verie Py- The neeefiiic 
rats, theeves and robbers could not live togither without of Juſtice. 
ſome part therof. If we defire to know more of hir unſpeak- 
able fruits, let us conſider that which Paulus the Pythagori- Pam {ns 
an hath written, ſaying. Juſtice among men ought in my opinion to 
le caled the Mather aud nurſe of all the other vertues. For withiut 
hir no man comld be en her temper ate, valiant or prudent : the profite 
whereof will be. very evident if we conſider all bir effects. For the pro · Dien names 
vidence of God ts hat juſtice which governeth the world, and 25 — — 
the principalitie over it. In cities and tom nes juſtice 1s rightly called eds, 
Equitie and Peace : in particular houſes berweene the husband and 
the wife, Unitie and Concord : in reſheft of ſervants towards their 
maſtert, Goodwill of maſter; towards their ſervants, Humanitie C 
entlenes and in mens bodies Health and perfection of the mem- 
. Thus you ſee that juſtice is the beginning and perfecti- 
on of all the vertues. By theſe (ſhort ſayings of ancient and 
grave perſonages, the excellencie of this holie & ſacred ver- 
tue juſtice appeereth ſufficiently unto us. Yea it is ſo ear- 
neſtly commanded by the ſpirit of God unto Magiſtrates in 
theſe words of exerciſmg judgement and juſtice, ( o often tepea- jerem. 2. 12, 
ted, that whoſoever infringeth and violateth it, cannot a- K 12.3. 
did the curſe and wrath ot the Almightie, which will both 
ght upon their ou ne heads, and alſo worke the deſtructi- 
on of them that are commured to their charge. It belon- West Joftice 
b to juſtice, to receive the innocent into protection and © Judgewens 
gard, to maintaine, defend, ſuſtaine, and deliver then: 
ad to Judgement, to reũiſt the boldnes of the wicked, to 
| repteſſe 


* 


| Of Juſtice, 
repreſſe their violence, and to puniſh their offences: bicauſe 
Magiſtrates are therefore armed with the ſword and with 
power, that publike peace ſhould not be diſturbed. This alſo 
1 that nlaye & — meant 1 us, ae he es That 
greatnes and preſervation of all Common-welths conſiſted in two 
things, in the reward of the good, and in the puniſhment of the wic. 
ked: which being taken e whole diſcipline of hu- 
mane ſocietie muſt needes bee diſſolved and come to no- 
thing. For there are manie that have no great care to do 
well, if they ſee not vertue recompenced with ſome honor : 
although this beſeemeth not a noble-minded man, who 
ought to do nothing but onely for the love of vertue. And 
againe, the malice of the wicked cannot be brideled, if they 
ſee not vengeance and puniſhment prepared for offenders, 
All theſe abòve ſpecified conſiderations did ſo greatlie re- 
commend — to the men of old time, and cauſed them 
to eſteeme ſo much of it, that whenſoe ver occaſion was of- 
fered to maintaine & execute it, it was preferred before all 
things: inſomuch that the father did not pardon his owne 
The Bevptians ſonne, The Egyptians were the ancienteſt Law- makers, as 
were zcalom of Hiſtotiographers report, and were very careful and diligent 
Juſtice. pain. Obſeryers of juſtice., In their cities they painted Judges 
red Judges. without hands, and the Preſident or chiefe Juſtice with his 
cies blind-folded : to teach, that Juſtice ought not to be ei- 
ther a briber, orreſpeRer of perſons, that is, ſhe muſt nei- 
ther take any thing, nor judge for any favour. The kings of 
their countrie obſerved this order, ro cauſe Judges when 
they were inſtalled by them in their offices, to ſweare, that 
albeit they were commanded by them to judge unjultly, yet 
The Grecians they ſhould not obey them. Since their time, the ancient 
and Romans. Grecians and Romanes ſhewed themſelves great, true, 
and zealous followers of this vertue of juſtice, and that 
towardes their greateſt enimies. They judged it a verie 
noble act to accuſe the wicked, ſo it were not upon anie 
private occaſion or paſſion : they * greatlie to ſee 
yoong men by waie of juſtice to purſue tranſgreſſors, 4s 
Sol Fray hounds well fleſht follow after wilde beaſts, This cau- 
warde ſed Solon being demanded what city ſeemed to him beſt go- 
beſt governed. yerned,to anſwer: That c itie wherein they that are not * 
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4 4s egerly follow after ſaticfaltion in the b another man 
7. — received the 2 1 the truth 


is (quoth he) that they which violate and breake law es, do 
not offend one man alone, but the hole eitie and com- 
mon-wealth : therfore every one ought ro deſite and ſeeke 
after juſt puniſhment. Moreover, the ſeverity vhich the La- 
cedemonians obſerved in their judgements, procured ſuch 
a publike ſafetie, that for along time they uſed not to pur 
either locks to cofers, or barres to gates. '&Hriffotle makerh _ Iris tog. 
mention of a certaine countrie, where the inhabitants were 
to aſſure the ſafetie of the waies; and to repay unto paſſen- 
gers that loſſe, which they had received by theeves and rob- 
bers, Neither is it long ſinee the like ſtatute was obſerved 
in many places of Italie. But I ſtand greatly in doubt, that 


at this day it is ilfavoredly kept. O happie, yea an hundred 


times happie was the — of thoſe famous men, full 
of heavenly ſpirit, bicauſe under their government Tuſtice 
was had in ſuch honor and reverence. But let us rub up the 
memorie heerof by ſome notable examples. If any thing 
cauſeth Magiſtrates to commit injuſtice, it is chiefely the fa- loca ff 
vor which they beare, and the bond wherewith they are 

bound mote to ſome than to others. Therefore Clem the Clem: _ 
Lacedemonian minding to deale in publike affaires, gathe- 

red all his friends togither, and told them that he renoun- 

ced and diſcharged himſelfe of all their friendſhip, bicauſe 
friendſhip many times cauſed men to yeeld, and to = a- 

fide from their good & right purpoſes in matters of judge. 

ment. True it is that vhen we have none but good men to 
our friends; who are mooved aud poſſeſſed with the ſame 
zeale to vertue that we axe, as before was mentioned, we (hal 
never fall into theſe inconveniences. The example of Ariſti- Aviſtides, 
ler the Athenian his love unto Iuſtice is woorthy of — — | 
remembrance, For calling into the law an enimie of his, af- 
ter he had ſet down his accuſation, the Iudges were ſo moo- 
ved againſt the accuſed party, for the impietie of the fact in 
dontroverſie, that theywould have condemned him un- 
heard : ſo greatly did they truſt to the honeſtie of the accu- 


fer, that he had ſer downe nothing but the very truth. But 


Aiſtider, vho for his great and rare vertue had before deſer- 
Y Ce ved 
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ved the ſurname of Juſt, went with the accuſed partie and 
caſt himſelfe at the Judges feete, beſeeching them, that he 
might be heard, to juſtiſie and to defend himſelſe, according 
as the lav es commanded. Further, one writeth of him, that 
when he was upon a time Judge betweene two parties that 

leaded before him, one of them ſaide: my adverſaric 

ath done thee great wrong, eAriitides. But he foorthwith 
interrupting his talke, made this anſwer : N friend, declere 
onely whether he hath wronged thee. For I am beer to do thee right, 
and not my ſelfe; (hewing thereby, that Juſtice ought to be 
executed without any private paſſion, revenge, or choler, 
wherewithall manie at this day are overcome. [wines Brut 
Conſull of Rome, condemned his two ſonnes Tita and 
Tiberius to be beheaded, being convicted for conſpiring the 
reentrie of Tarquinius race unto the kingdome of Rome, 
from whence they had been vanquiſhed for wickednes and 
whoredome. Truely a notable example, and cleane contra- 
rie to thoſe that are favourers and accepters of perſons. 
Phocien refuſed to helpe his ſonne in law Charillus in judge- 
ment, being accuſed for taking certaine money unjuſtlic, 


ſajeng anto him: that he bad made him his Allie in all juſt and 
reaſonable matters ouely. Alexander the Great uſed this com- 
mendable cuſtome as he ſate in place of Jaſtice to heare cri- 
minall cauſes pleaded, that whileſt the accuſer declared his 


ac — * he ſtopped one of his eares with his hande, to 
reinto (as 


t keepe it pure and upright, not admitting 
he gave thein to underſtand) any prejudicate 
or falſe impreſſion, that ſo he might heare the accuſed party 
ſpeake in his one defence and juſtification. Truely an ex- 
ample meete for kings and princes, that they ſhoulde not 
. ſlaunderers, nor give ſentence of execution 
preſently upon their report and perſwaſion : bicauſe they 
ought not to take pleaſure, or to glut themſelves as it were, 
with ſome pleaſant paſtime, in thecorreQions and puniſh- 
ments of men, which is the propertie of a tyrant. Neither 
ought they, after the puniſhment is inflicted, to repent them 
therof,which is a token of ignorance,and baſenes of mind: 
but Juſtice muſt ſee execution done when reaſon & judge- 
ment require, and that without either griefe or gran 


the 
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voice, Be not tben king. Whereupon 


— — that Arenas a very familiar friend 
of hi — are. 

to the place where the matter was to be heard, he ſhould of- 
fer wrong to Juſtice, as alſo that if he went not, he ſhould 
ſeeme to abandon his friend, as judging him culpable : he 
asked . — — he _— to be 
preſent at the j nt of his friende, but to ſpeake no- 
thing, bicauſe in ſo doing he ſhould neither do him 

nor violate juſtice. Ageflans 
likewiſe great praiſe for this vertue, albeit be were a very aſ- 
ſured friend to his friend, and of a gentle nature, readie to 
imploy himſelfe in the behalfe of all them that ſtoode in 
need of him. Nevertheleſſe, when a friend of his contended 
— — — —— = deſired to —.— — = 
prince, ſaieng, that im a promiſe t 21 
the thing (quoth he) be juſt, I have promiſed itz but if it be 
unjuſt, I have not promifed, but only ſpoken it. He uſed alſo 
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and fearing that if he vent Au 


king of Lacedemonia deſerved H 


to ſaie, that he eſteemed Juſtice as chiefe of all the vertues, proves wither 
and that yalure was of no value if it were not joined there- Jae worth 


vith, yea, would bee needleſſe if all men were juſt. And 
. — — mace Sham, ana 

t tome t, one unto 1 that the 
t king would have it ſo: — them) 


be greaterthan I, if he be not more juſt? Whereby he 


judged verie well, that the difference betweene a great and vb Agence 
alittle king ought to be taken from juſtice, as from a king- — — 


ly meaſure rule, according unto which ht to 
their ſubjects, ſeeing they were at the firſt eſtabli- 
to do juſtice, as Herodot ſpeaking of the Medes, and 
Cicero of the Romanes, make mention. This is that which 


en ſhe came to him to have hir complaint hearde. To 
vhom when the king made anſwere, that he had no leaſure 
it that time to heare hir, ſhe cried with a loude and cleere 
this meeke prince ( by 
which name he ſaid he had rather be called fora long time, 
than by the name of Lord for a little while )-was ſo touched 
at the hart with the conſideration of his dutie, that he retur- 
ned preſently into his pallace, where, ſetting aſide all other 
Cc ij 


affaires, . 


and a little king. 


2poore old woman ſignified to Philip king of Macedonia, Ph. 
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affaires, he gave himſelfe many daies to heate all their com. 


palaints and requeſts that woulde come before him, begin- 


ning firſt with the ſaid poore woman. Another time being 
overtaken with ſleepe, and not well hearing the juſtification 
and defence of one Machetas, he condemned him in a cer. 
taine ſum. Whereupon the ſaid partie cried out aloud, that 
he appealed to Phil after he ſhould be throughly awake, 
Which being noted by the ſaide Prince, he woulde needes 
heare him againe : and afterward declared him not guilrie, 


paying notwithſtanding with his owne monie that ſumme 


wherein; he had before condemned him, that ſo he might 
keepe inviolable the authoritie of his ſentence. The Empe- 
ror Trajan is juſtly commended of Hiſtoriographers, bicauſe 
he alighted —— his horſe, as he was going to war, onely to 


heare the complaint which a poor woman was about to 


Bod is the au- 
thor oſ Juſtice. 


make unto him. And truly nothing doth ſo properly be- 
long unto, or is ſo well beſeeming a of a & 

tle nature, as the practice and e: of Juſtice. ore 
when the Hebrewes asked a king of Samuell, they added 
this, Ta judge as like all nations. Yea theſe heads which had the 
ſoveraigntie over them before were onely in the nature of 


Judges, It is Juſtice onely;which t grace of God 
cau —— ——— : as Archida- 


mus did very well ſigniſie to one, ho asked of him what 
werethoſe governors of the Lacedemonian comon-wealth, 
by whoſe meanes it was maintained in ſuch and ſo great 
glorie as was then to be ſeen. They are(ſaid he)the laws firſt, 


and next the magiſtrates obſerving the lawes. Moreover, 


the lawe muſt be the rule of Juſtice, as juſtice is the end of 
the lawe. In ſome other we ſnall underſtand more at 
large by the grace of God, vhat the law is, and how we are 
to obey it, where alſo we wil conſider particularly of the du- 
tie of magiſtrats,and of their dignitie. In the meane time let 
us mark well for our inſtruction the notable ſayings and ex- 
amples of ancient men heer mentioned of us, which do ſuf- 
ficiently reſtifie unto us how greatly — re OP 
preſervation of this vertue of Juſtice. W if we belceve 
(as the truth ĩs) that God is the author, that he doth cont!- 
nually exerciſe the ſame amongſt us, byniſible beim 
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and that he will bring it to a full periode & ion at the 
appointed time, which is onely knowne to him, let us take 
heed that we neither contemne nor violate it. Let 


ſuch as are decked with diademes for the adminiſtration of 


Juſtice, who nevertheles commit this dutie to others under 
them, make choice of ſufficient and able men to beare ſo What mane: of 
heavie a charge, I meane able, both for their learning, and ces 
alſo for their good example of life. Otherwiſe let them be 
ſure, that this Iudge will require at their handes the 
wrong that is o to innocencie. To meete with which one Sense 
inconvenience, and to take away the cauſe of ſo manie abu- whereby rhe 
ſes and naughtie dealings, which now a daies are knowen may be taken 
toſuch as are moſt ignorant, to the utter overthrowe of a * 
million of poore families, Ithink that this is one of the beſt 
and ſureſt meanes, not to leave Iuſtice, which is ſo pretious 
athing, to the licence of anie whoſoever will take it upon 
kim, whereby it is ſer to open ſale, as it were ſome merchan- 
diſe of ſmall account. Which dealing l 

men 


) ough 
it. For ſo as the places of judgement ſhall be vendible, 
and — cn him that offereth moſt, we (hall alwaies £04.18. 
ſee that for , ſuch as are moſt i woorſt livers 
and unwoorthicit will be the firſt and chiefeſt. Now what 
juſtice can be hoped for of ſuch men ? For after they are 
once placed therein, the chiefeſt reſpe& is to reape gaine, 
profite and advantage, according to that value and rate of 
money which they laid out it. Did my offce coſt me 
3 than it muſt be thus — e eo 
imployed my money elſe- I might have ha 
thus much ton and leres rale this ſaieng 
full of impietie never cauſed them to bluſh that have utte- 
red it ſundrie times, alt it hath wrought the ſame ef- 
fed in many that have it. The emperor Alexander,and The faying of 
after him Lewes the i 2. uſed this ſpeech long ſince by way tener he 1s 
of prophecie, That buyers of offices would ſell by yetaile as deare a 
they could that which they bowght in And for this cauſe 2 
viſe Politician of our time hath wrieten/verie gg: 
Cc 1j that 


1 
that they which ſet to ſale eſtates, offices and benefices, ſell 
vit hall the moſt ſacred thing in the world, which is Iuſtice. 
They ſell the common-wealth , they ſell the blood of the 
ſubjects, they ſell the lawes : and taking away the reward of 
honor, of vertue, of knowledge, of godlines, of religion, 
wb they open a gate to thefts, to bribes, to nes, to in- 
= ' juſtice; to ignorance, to impietie: in-awotd, to all kinde of 
eus bayen vice and filthines. Neither do 1 doubt but that they which 
Cote, buy them are as greatly to bereprooved, and blamed, as 

thoſe that ſell them: bicauſe they miniſter life and nouriſh- 
ment, as much as in them lieth, to this monſtrous Hydra of 
covetouſnes and lucre, which ſueketh up & devoureth the 
+ ſubſtance of the poore. But they will ſay, if ve lay not out 
..- our money heerupon, others will doit that are as well pro- 
* vided with coine, and yet peradventure are not ſo zealous 
of Juſtice as ve are. What ? wilt thou do evill for feare leaſt 
= another ſhould do it before thee ? Beſides, if thou conſide- 
F reſt thy ſelfe well, what leadeth thee heerunto but ambition 
or covetouſnes? And if peradventure ſome one among 2 
I. hundred is touched with a good deſire to profite and to 
ſerve his countrey, what can he do alone amongſt ren that 
are corrupted?” But let this be ſpoken without offence to 
good men, who for. the moſt part bewaile their eſtate and 
condition being in ſuch company. And let not ſuch buiers 
of offices thinke, that bicauſe of their bought eſtates they 
deſerve any honor, (it for other reſpects they ate not woot- 
thy) whichisthe rewarde of vertue onely : but rather let 
them er they eee re leſſe than 
e men did, who thought to flic with the golden wings 
* of Emriides: © ale tray ieſt matter that 
| | could phat aol env be moſt light. The emperor A 
' 4ureliznu, Yelianu was ſo featetull of placing an vnwoorthy man in the 
ſeat of judgement, that he never preferred any to the dig- 
nitic of a Senator, but withthe: conſent of then hole Senat. 
to end out ſpeech, ve will holde this, that nothing is 
more neceſſary to guide and ta order the life of man to hit 
proper and happy end, than the vᷣertue of Juſtice: which be- 
ing taken from amongſt us, al other vertues ſequeſter them- 
ne far from us, giving place to the perturbations 
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ſoules, which draw us into ruine and confuſion. And when Ameane to pre- 
as the greater ſort being well inſtruded in their dutie, be- e policies. 
ſto the adminiſtration of Juſtice upon thoſe men onelie 

that deſerve it, ing that gate unto them onely for their 

vertue, then do put in urethe firſt point requiſite for 

the preſervation of their eſtates, namely, the recompenſing 

of good men. This will cauſe every one to ſeeke out the way 

that leadeth to vertue, whoſe propertie it i to bring men to 

honor. And from this good beginning will proccede the 

other point no leſſe neceſſary, being the intire ornament 

and preſervation of Juſtice, namely, the puniſhment of the 

wicked: ſo that all things ſhall be maintained in good or- 

der, to the beneſit, reſt, proſit and greatnes of this French 
monarchie. | 


Of Injattice, and of Severitie, Chap. 8. 


ACH1- 
103. 


with our actions, which cannot be but after one ſort, 

but are evill many waies. This is that which we noted be- 

fore in r principall vertues, called Moral, 2e venue 
which conſiſt in the midſt of two vices, namely: os /itrle and e, 
uo much. And this may alſo be noted in the fourth of thor‚e 
rertues, whereof ve intreated even now, whoſe defect and 

contrarie vice is Ivjaſtice, and hir exceſſe and counterfeit 

follower is Severitie. Of which vices, according to the order 

begun by us, we are now to diſcourſe. This matter therefore 

Ileave to you my Companions. | 
As. They make themſelves guiltic of great Injuſtice, 
who: being appointed of God to perſecute the wicked 
with the fi dra ne, will (forſooth) keepe their hands 
cleane from bloude, whereas the wicked in the meane 
while commit murder, and offer violence untroubled : But 
it is no leſſe crueltie to puniſh no offence, than not to for- 
give any in v homſoever it be: the one being an abuſe of 
clemencie, the true ornament of a ſoveraigne : and the o- 
ther, to tutue authotitie into tyranny, Nevertheles Magi- 
107] Cc uy ſtrates 


Of injuſtice, 
ſtrates in the execution of luſtice ought to take great 
leaſt by over-great ſeveritie they hurt more than heale, | 

AM AN A. A8 a Goldſmith can make what veſſel he wil), 

when the droſſe is taken from the filver: ſo when the fro- 

How the ward man is taken away from the ce, his throne 
Ste t (1.11 be eſtabliſhed in Juſtice, N ding the ſeate of 
od in juſtice. a Iudge that is too ſevere, ſeemeth to — rye 
reed. But we ſhall underſtand of thee A x as, the nature 

and effects of theſe vices, /njuftice, and Severitie. 

AAM. None ate fo rverſe, nor given over ſo much to 

the deſires and concupiſcences of their fleſh, that they can 

All men have utterly deface through oblivion the knowledge of good 
— know. and evill, or the —— apprehenſion of ſome —— — 
e both which are joined togither in all men. Inſomuch that 


heed, 


| 1 Rs e by reaſon of that which ur them within their ſoules, 
—— they ate conſtrained to con chẽſel es culpable for their 
i unjuſt deeds before the judicial throne of this Deity. Ther- 


impudencie ſoever the wicked outwardlic 
ze their corrupt dealings, as if they gloried in them, ye 
OT IP as ——. the teſtimonie of their conſci- 


fore with what 


he 


| IND by proofe this knowledge even a- 
e fruits of In eee * T is unfruitful, barren, and un- 
; jufvce inthe grateful, bringing foorth —— worthy of any account, 


after many great labours and travels which it affoordeth 
them, the remembrance of their un deedes abateth 


their couta 8 it full of trouble and confuſion. 
So that althoo _ —— 


ſvay of re by 
committing a . — 
= * great and aſſured contentation, yet the heat, thirſt, 
and fury of his paſſion being overpaſſed, nothing remai- 


9920 — Dee nothing 


D delectable. Moreover, 
: this troubleth his minde, that his diſhoneſt deſires 
he hath filled his life with ſhane diſtruſt, and terror 

of the juſt judgement of God. — — philoſo- 

king of injuſtice, ſaid very well, that there was no 


vice w faman ought to be more aſhamed than of that 
bicauſe it is a malice nod tavyhtiags rah eee 
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For ſceing men have this inwarde ſence and feeling, that 

their verie thoughts do accuſe or abſolve them before God, 

they ought to make account thereof, as of a watchman that 

watcheth and prieth into them todiſcover all thoſe things 

which they would gladly hide if they could. This cauſed Ci- cove / 

cerotoſaic, that it is more againſt nature to ſpoile another 

man, and to ſee one man to increaſe his ric i pr hurt 

of another, than either death, or povertie, or griefe, or anie 

loſſe of goods, belonging either to the bodie or to fortune. 

Andifa man neither may norought for profit ſake, to 

ſlander, deceive, lie, or execute any ſuch like thing : it iscer- Vere tobe 

raine, that there is nothing in this world of ſo great value, fore all worldie 

no treaſure ſo pretious, which ſhould moove us ro forgo bc 

the 2 nrmeOM and name of vertuous and juſt. Now as 'we tnjuſtce isages 

before, that Juſtice was a general vertue, ſo Injuſtice **rice- 

alſo com all thoſe vices whereinto men com- 
monly fall. For this is Injuſtice,not to give to one that 

- which unto him. In reſpect of God it taketh the 

name of /mpictie,in regard of men, of deniall of rights and lawes, 

Ourdiſcourſe is of this latter, which bringeth foorth per- 

nitious effects after diverſe maners, deſtroieng all duties of 

honeſtie. But not to ſtaie over in the kinds of Inju- How manic 

ſtice, we will note this, that we are ſo manie waies guiltie — 

of Injuſtice , as wee denie to our neighbors thoſe duties 

which we owe unto them, and which our vocation requi- 

reth of us: as alſo when we ſeeke to inrich our ſelves 

their hinderance, whether it be ly, or by ſiniſter 

ſuttle meanes againſt Chriſtian ſinceritie, which t to 

2 g. Let us ſee how the ancients hated 


red to the leaft vertu of the ſoule. For this cauſe all men jointly 
ought to have this one end and intent, that when they pro- 
ht themſelves, they (hould alſo be beneficiall to everie one. 
For if all men ſhould have reſpe& but to their owne, their 
unitie would ſoone be diſſolved. «And were ſo( ſaid 


Cato ) that Injuſtice didprocure no peril os bim that doth prattiſe is, 
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Tate: 


yy Q #24. 


| 


/ the utter ruine and final ſubverſion of moſt 


Ns bt Fortune hath had bur part 
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yet wouli it to all others. Plato calleth it a of the 
ſoule, and a civill ſedition whichneverlooſeth , no 


not in thoſe that have it only within themſelves, For it cau- 
ſeth a wicked man to be at variance within himſelfe: it ur. 


mou , troubleth 
in the gulfe of all vices : 


ward? he eaſily overfloweth in all , not caring for 
any thing but to ſatisfic his unbridel deſires. And if it fall 
out that they who have the ſword in hand to correct Inju- 
ſtice, do either authorize or practiſe it themſelves, then is the 
gate of all miſeries every one, through the un- 
ruly licence of the wicked, who wallow'in all kinde of cruel- 

tie: from whence all diſorder and confuſion —— 090 


and turmoileth him continuallie, untill it 
after. 


rowns 


and cities, and in the end, of empires, kingdoms, and mo- 
narchies. Thus doth lojuſtice diſanull the force of lawes, 
vhich are the foundation of every eſtate : it is an enimie to 
good men, and the gardian and tutor of the wicked. Brieſſy, 
it bringeth fobeth all effects contrarie to thoſe which we 
* to be the fruits of Juſtice,and is the welſpring of 
— 9 — 1 Is it not Injuſtice that gi- 
to murders, robberies, violent dealings, and 
— mores irpro which at this day are unpuniſhed, 
& are the cauſe that of many great, goodlie, and wealthie fa- 
milies, poore widoves onely and „ n. undone, 
do remaine, crieng for vengeance, and it from a- 
bove, for the eee eee 
many ſuch are ſer before our eies by hiſtories, which are the 
light of truth? But alas the unhappines of our age is grown 
to greater meaſure. How many of the greater ſort, I meane 
of the governors and magiſtrats of this deſolate kingdome, 
may juſtly challenge chat praiſe, wherby Pericles 9 
governor of the Athenians, 
red, than by lihis brave exploits done in — 
ther in war, or in politike nment, wherein he was che 
chiefeſt of his time, & which his friends laid before his cics, 
being readie todie, thereby to aſſure him, and to cauſe him 
to rejoice in a true immortalive of glotie ? O'my friends(ſaid 
an thoſe explants: — 
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greater account of this, that I never cauſed any of ny Com- A nonble ex- 

— men — Comme, which —— . 
" ought to be attributed to my vertu. O excellent and honorable BET 
praiſe, which every good man ought to ſeeke after, & to de- 
fire: namely, to be no cauſe gn ſorrow and griefe to 
the comon-wealrh through any act ot Injuſtice. Moreover 
this vertuous Athenian died willingly and without repi- 
ning, taking delight in an acceptable remembrice thoſe 
good turnes, which he had done to his Countreymen, But 
contratiwiſe, it will be a verie hard matter for others, hq 
have beene the cauſe of manie evils ro their countrey, and 
for all thoſe that delight in committing Injuſtice, not to 
die in great feare, horror, and trembling, tormented with 
—— of conſcience; fortheir life paſt. The whole courſe n, u ge s 
whereof cannot be much more ie, ſecing every wie- the wicked can 
ked act ingendring it ou ne torment from the verie inſtant be happy. 
vhetein it is committed, through the continuall remem- 
brance therof fillech the ſoule ol the malefactor s ith ſhame 
a eee 

s of ſpirit, This is that whic 

wicked — c ing 4 7, 4 N 
ſoner of Iuſtice as ſoone as be hath done it. This life is his 
i{on, out of which he hath no meane to or to flie, 
t is 83 2 wm . ion of that ny _ is gi- 
yen againſt him by the ſoveraigne Iudge.And if in the meane A comparitoa. 
OE fealt it out, ſend preſents and gifts, yea if he ſo- 
lece himſelfe with ſundry ſports, delights, and pleaſures, it 
is all one as if condemned men that were priſoners ſhould 

ie at dice and cardes, and uſe other paſtime, with the 
halter over their heds her ith they mult be ſtrangled. But 
there are many men that cannot be better compared than 
to little children, ho ſeeing men woorth * dance 
and plaie upon a Theater, apparelled with cloth of 
and ſilver, or with other rich garments, and crowned with 
precious ornaments, have them in great eſtimation and ad- 
miration, and thinking them happy. untill in the end they herne cor. 
lee them pearced through with great thruſts of a ſpeate, or cen which men 
hewen in pieces with (words, or behold fire coming out of 8 
thoſe goodly precious robes of gold, which conſumeth 11 6 ſper, 


and confuſion, with freight 
nings and terrible di 
ox ſaith, That every 
t 


A compariſon, _ 


184. 
A ture roken of are ready to be overthrowen,& have all things forlorne and 


| , ment to be publikely knowen and ſhewed upon the 


much the lefſe men exerciſe Iuſtice&upri 


— 


' | MF 
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The (elfe ſame thing is done by them, who when they ſee 
many wicked men, either placed ws dips 9-1» dig- 
nitie, or deſcending of good & famous houſes, they honor, 
admire, and eſteeme them the icſt men & moſt at caſe 
in the world: never conſideri are chaſtiſed and 
puniſhed for their offences, be the either put to 
death, or elſe quite fallen from the height of their fortune. 
Now / ſreing it is a thing flatly ſed of thoſe that have 
any knowledge of our Philoſophie, and ſufficiently 


by our former diſcourſe, that nothing can be called hono- 


rable or profitable which proceedeth of Injuſtice,or of ma- 
lice, that excuſe, which men given over to vice, do common- 
ly alledge to cloke their impietie withall, namely, that Inju- 
ſtice bringeth with it very ripe and ready fruit, and that the 
puniſhment if there be any,commeth very late, & long time 


after the delight taken by the offence, hath no more any 
ſhew of reaſon in it. For, as we have already learned the pu- 
niſnment of any fin is equall with it both 
Furthermore God 


— 


yea he declareth himſelfe ſo much the more 2 
yet in reſpect of his majeſtic, we muſt not ke unto time, 
which is alwaies one and theſame to him, and not future ot 
paſt : yea the whole continuance of mans life is as nothi 
unto him, & leſſe than the preſent inſtant. But if | 


to our carnall ſences, we deſire of the greatnes 
ſwiftnes of his wrath, juſtly ki over our heads for our 
execrable impieties, to the nature of his gentlenes 


& benignitie,which him to wait for us a long time, 


afflicti- 


who can be ignorant of them in the un 
on of this poore France, herein it were very hard in mans 
judgement to diſcerne, whether is moſt lamentable, either 
injuſtice, or the miſerie and calamitie, which by the venge- 
ance of God followeth it, the horrible puniſhment whereof 


the fautors of iniquitic both have and dayly do feele upon 
their heads? Thoſe common-wealths (faith Cicers) w 


deſperat in them, fall into this miſerable iſſue, that they * 
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the lawes condemne are reſtored, and judgements given 
are revoked and broken, And when ſuch things come to 
paſſe, let none be ignorant of this, that deſtruction is at 
hand, neither can any man juſtly conceive hope of ſafetie. 
What other thing can l ſaie of France (I would to God 1 — — 
were deceived) ſeeing that all Iuſtice is turned topſie turvie 
therein, the wicked are placed in authoritie, and good men 
driven away: ſuits in law are commenced againſt everie one 
more upon knaverie than equitie, corruption than integri- 
tie, favor that uprightnes ? But to the end that the greater 
ſort, and every particular man may open his cies & behold 
this ſhipwracke that threateneth us: let us conſider in our 
Anceſtors, through the reading of hiſtories, the like cau- 
ſes of the ruine, alteration, and ſubverſion of many very flo- 
riſning eſtares, proceeding from the raigne of Injaſtice, 
which being the daughter of tyranny (as Diory/wme the elder Prom ſung 
ſaid) muſt needes be of the ſame nature: namely, that by u- 
ſurping an unjuſt and intolerable dominion, it muſt of ne- 
ic fall ſpeedily into a miſerable and wretched end. We 

have in all our former diſcourſes all findry-exam- 
ples of vices; which (as we ſaid even nowe) take their begin- 
ning, or at leaſt wiſe are inſeparably joined with Injuſtice, & 
heerafter we will make mention of others, when we handle 
| errtaine points, which properly depend of this ſelſe ſame 

originall. In the meane time we will heere note that the de- 
ial of Iuſtice hath ured to many their death or undo- rhe denial! of 
ing. Philp the firſt, king of Macedonia, was ſlaine by Panſa- lolice dange- 
nia 4 meane gentleman, bicauſe he would not let him have Philip 
luſtice agai purer, who had offred him wrong. Deme- TY 
mu the beſieger, having received many requeſts and ſup - Desen. 
a of his ſubjects, threw them all into the water, as 

went over the bridge of a river: whereupon his ſubjects 
conceived ſuch hatred againſt him, that within awhile after 
his army forſooke him, and yeelded themſelves to Pyrrbus 
his enemy,whodrave him out of his kingdom without bat- 
tell. In our time, Henriekking of Sweathland, ſtriking with Heap kingot 
a 2 Gentle-man that asked Iuſtice of him, firred e 
up the Nobilitie and people in ſuch ſort againſt him, that 
putting him into priſon, where he is at this „ = 

a e 


7 


: 
f 


| 


- 
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® by.a Provoſt of 
& Pacis, 


Oft Injuſtice, | 
elected his yoonger brother to be their king, who now 
raigueth. But for a more woondertull matter, we might heer 
rehearſe, how God, to ſhew unto us his deteſtation of In- 
juſtice, hath ſomtimes ſuffered his judgement to fall out in 
that very howre and time, which ſuch as were unjuſtly con- 
demned did aſſigne to their unjuſt Judges. In the lives of the 
A notable kite. Kings of Caſtile, we finde that Ferds the fourth of that 
ric of the death name, putting two knights to death more through anger 
offerdinando han juſtly, one of them cried aloud in this ſort: © unjuſt 

+ : > 4 * 22 . 

king, we cite thee ro appeere within thirtic daies before the 
tribunall ſcate of leſus Chriſt to receive judgement for thy 

Injuſtice, ſeen there is no other Judge in earth towho we 

can appeale frothy unjuſt ſentence. Vponthe laſt of which 

daies he died likewiſe, True it is, ſome man may ſaie, that 
death is ſo naturall, and the hower therof ſo uncertaine, al- 
though determined, that no other cauſe thereof ought to 
be ſuppoſed, but onely neceſſitie. But yet v hen it followeth 
ſo neerly ſome notable wickednes committed, and ſome dil. 
uietnes and torment of minde is mingled therewith in the 
| A ag it e falleth out, we may take ſuch a death 


for a teſtimonie and beginning of the Juſtice of God, who 
will not ſuffer the unjuſt man to rule any longer, but excrci- 
ſeth his judgements diverſlie in due time and ſeaſon, upon 
thoſe that are not to give an account of their dooings to 
men like thẽſelves. And as for ſuch as are of meanet eſtate, | 
and lower in degree, God ſuffereth alſo manie times their 
eee — Inn 
ate not much better than t 
that great Philoſopher ſaide, that in his peregrination over 
three parts of the world, he marvelled moſt at two things, 
wherof the firſt was, that he alwaics ſaw the greater theeves 
hang the leſſe, and oftentimes the innocent. And thus it 
on in . of king Phii the Rag mage * 
Notable lo · Of Paris, named Hemrie Lapperell, ca Fl man that 
dice commirted was priſoner in the Caſtelet to be Ab fe gy ving bim 
the name of a tich man, ho being guiltie and condem- 
ned, was ſet at libertie by him. But his rewarde followed 
him hard at the heeles: being for the ſame accuſed , con- 


| being 
victed, hanged, and Rirangled. Not long after a pteſident of 


- 


Lveldamy 


the 
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the Parliament, named Hugues of Crecy, met with the ſame Heger of 
fortune, for à certaine corrupt judgement given by him. Cre, 
Therefore let every one of us learne to flie from this perni- 
tious vice of Injuſtice : namely, from every action 2 t 
to the durie of chriſtian charitie, and deſtroieng t — 
of humane ſocierie, through the utter ſpoiling of the rivers 
that flow from the fountaine of honeſty. And let us be a- 
fraid through ſuch impietic to fall into the indignation and 
wrath of the Almightie, to whom onely (as to the author of 
Iuſtice, and to whom all time is as nothing) it belongeth to 
define and to determine thereof,when, after what ſort, and 
how farre it ſtanderh with reaſon, all which things are un- 
known to us. If he defer ſometime the puniſhment of Inju- 
ice, let ns know, that it is for their greater and more gree- 
vous condemnation, who multiply and heape up daily up- 
on their heads iniquitie upon iniquity. And for an example, ne 
which great men ought to follow, and not ſuffer Injultice = 
to be iſed according to every mans fancie, or under a- 
ny prerence whatſoever, we will dne unto them 
the fact of a Pagan king, who (hall riſe up in judgement a- | 
gainſt them, if they do otherwiſe. The . I meane is . rer ren 
taxerxer , ſurnamed Longhand, and king of the Perſians, 
who being requeſted by a Chamberlaine of his whom' he 
greatly fa to do ſome unjuſt thing, and having by his 
diligence found out, that he undertooke this ſuire for ano- 
ther, who had promiſed him thirtie thouſand crownes, cal- 
led of them dariques, he commanded his treaſurer to bring 
the like ſum unro him, and then ſaid unto his chamberlain, 
Take this money which I give thee. For in giving it unto 
thee, I ſhall be never the poorer, whereas if I had done that 
which thou tequiredſt of me, I ſhould have bin more unjuſt, 
Alexander Severus the emperour handeled after another ee; 
faſhion, yea more juſtly , a ſervant of his, who uſed like a Sever. © 
horſe-leach of the court to ſucke their bloud that had to 
deale with his maſter, by thruſting himſelfe forward, & pro- 
fering his means to fulfil their requeſt for a good reward, by 
reaſon of the favour which he bare him : which turned to 
the great diſhonor of his imperiall majeſtie, bicauſe a Prince 
not to make greater account of any thing, than oe 
the 


the grace and favor of his gifts and benefits. This monarch 
cauſed him to be tied to a poſt and choked with ſmoke, ma- 
> king this proclamation by ſound of trumper, That they which 
The 2 ſell ſmoke, ſnould ſo periſh wit PORE. Now toenter into the laſt 
Gb hL point of that matter which is heer propounded unto us, we 
waſlers favor. muſt diligently note, that as it is the dutie of all magiſtrats, 
and of ſuch as have authoritic over others to chaltice and 
to puniſh evetie malefactour, ſo likewiſe they muſt beware 
leaſt under pretence of exerciſing Iuſtice they fall into ano» 
ther kind of Injuſtice through overmuch rigor, which is as 
huctfullor rather more than that vice whereof wediſcour. 
ſed even now; namely, into Severitie, which cauſeth them to 
be miſliked for crueltie, and belongeth rather to a beaſtlie 
and ſavage nature, than to the nature of man. For clemen- 
cie, and Aw one never ought to be ſeparated from a 
good and juſt ſentence, which is to hold ſmall faults excu- 
, or but lightly to puniſh them, provided alwaies that 
Clemencie pre- Iuſtice be not violated. Clemencie (ſaith the wiſe man) s the 
ſerrecha prince irie preſeroetian of the roiall throne. And therefore one of the 
Prov. 20.28. ancients ſaid, that it was ill to be ſubject to aprince under 
. whom nothing was tolerated, but woorſe when. all things 
were left at randõ. We may heer for an example of 
M. Terquatus. | Over-great ſeyeritie, the fact of Torquatus 


Of severitie. 


a Conſull 
of Rome, who cauſed his ſons head to oe cut off, bicauſe he 
fought againſt his enimie bodie to bodie, contrarie to the 

dicts, and out of his ranke, albeit he came away vigor. The 

Aufding, AR Of Anfiding the Romane vas more cruell and barbarous 
than juſt, when he ſlew his ſonne for wii ing himſclfe 

to Gr 6 part with Cati/ine : uttring this ſpeech unto him : / 
did not wretch as thou art, beget thee for Catiline, but fur thy couu- 
trey. Such murders and cruelties deface all the commenda- 
tion of Iuſtice, whoſe waies ought to be ordinarie and uſu- 
all, ruling rigor with gentlenes, as the rigour of diſcipline 
ought to moderate gentlenes, that the one may be com- 

. mended by the other. Seneca rehearſeth a crueller fact than 

Jean. any of the former, committed by Piſo the Proconſull, who 

ſeeing a ſoldier return alone to the campe, condemned him 

Moſt cruelſe. to death, thinking that he had ſlaine his companion, not- 

ernie of piſo. withſtanding he affirmed that his fellow came after * 

; 


/ 
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At the very inſtant of the execution his companion came: 
whereupon the Captaine that had charge to ſee the con- 
demncd partie executed, returned to the Proconſull with 
both the ſouldiours . Bur Piſo being offended therewith, 
put them all three to death: the firlt, bicauſe he was con- 
demned : the ſeconde, bicauſe he was the cauſe of the con- 
demnation: and the Captaine, bicauſe he obeied not: ſo 
that hee put three to death for the innocencie of one 
man, . his authoritie and power in moſt cruell ma- 
ner, whatſoever 1 was uſcd in thoſe times in the or- 
dinance of warte iſcipline. Nowe to take from us 
4 of ſuch — let us call to minde an at 
of ¶Auguſtus Ceſar woorthy of eternall raiſe, who would ge, 
not condemne one that was accuſed of ſeeking his death, C 
bicauſe the arguments and proofes were inſufficient, but 
left him to the judgement of G OD. Let us learne there- 
fore for the concluſion of our diſcourſe to hate all kinde 
of _—_— in ihe ſorte, that 2 — of us ſeeke. to p 

ut, rating at an high price (as Euripides Eripides 
Rah dar — of right, which is holie and ſacred. And = 
thus Hang the good 1 order of magiſtrates, and reforma- 
tion of everie one by himſelfe , the wicked ſhall have no 
meanes to rob, to ſpoile by force, to take bribes, and to 
deceive others, when breakers of juſt lawes ſhall be puni- 
ſhed. Then will the effect of thoſe two ſentences take place 
which are taken out of the holic Scriptures, and written — 
a table in the 55 ace belonging 


the head citie & this kingdo which . to be 
well engraven in the harts w—_ all Judges : the firſt ſentence 
eee ement and right * 


ner : or atherwiſe I bave ſworne by my ſc faith the Lor 

"OA v9 ods WTR IR The 6 entence is t a: 
Indges, take hrede w e execute not. the , Chr. 

ones of when, bas of obo ond Ab wer — Me. 
es judge, yee ſhallbe judged. For truelie the crowne ot praiſe 
and immorrall glorie is kept and prepared for them that 
valke in truth and righteouſneſſe, but ſhame and diſho-— 
| nov, wit ereral fte br thoſe har perſerer in gang. 
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Of che corrup- 
tion of our age. 


When vertue 
ſremeth tobe; 
' entotſcalon. 


er 


= Snaca- 


| . Pitta 9 


i | bes Fach and. of olde time, no vertue was more 


of — 
Of Peel, e — r- ai. 


beni im- 
x pictic and wh ———.— | 
innocencie, that vertue ſeemeth verie unſit tio 
de received and imp in affaires, ſeeing the gate is quite 
ſnut up againſt hir. So that a man might aptly ſay, that who. | 
ſoe ver ſhould thinke to bring back amidſt the per- 
verſe lives and corrupt maners of this preſent time, the up- 
hrnes and integritie of ancient behavior, he did as much 
as if he offred fruits out of ſeaſon, vhich being faire in ſight, 
were notwithſtanding unfit to be uſed. Nevertheleſſe we 
muſt not doubt to bring hir in fight, and to maintaine hit 
with all our power, whoknoweth how to cauſe hir enimie 
Vice, both toreverence and feare hir, and in the end alſo to 
28 mauger all the power and under-prop- 
ping, which he receiveth from the wicked. In the midſt ther. 
fore of ſo many trecheries and treaſons, wherof men glorie 
now a daies, let us not be afraid to paint them out in their 


ARAM. vch is the corruption of our 


colors, thereby giving honour to Fidelitie, vhich is a part 
— racher Jute ſelf which 1 leave to you my 
' companions to make plaine unto us. 


mpictic to violate faith. For God who 
is truth, deteſteth all lieng: and is a terrible of the 
contempt of his name. Tove or to hate openiy (ſaith Cicero) 
doth « noble bart, than for a man to lud and to tf- 
ere * fer 
As ER. Gaile Seneca) are meete 4 
and baſe-minded max. Therefore we mult ——— 
heed (as Pittacus ſaid) That fame ut ol of ere 
unto we beve given our eee BEAR 
AMANAto $ matter. 
Au An 2 famous and great p. 


AculTtos. It is i 


commended, or 
and obſerved than Faith and Fidelitie, 
to be the foundation of Juſtice, che indiſo- 
n e eee of humane 
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ſocietie. Of this Faith we minde now to ſpeake not tou- 
ching at all that religious and ſacred faith, concerning the = 
holy myſteries of true pietie, which is a ſingular gift of God 
his ſpirit, and peculiar to thoſe that appertaine to his eter- 
nall election. This therefore which reſpecteth the mutuall 
converſation and promiſes of men, hath been alwaies kept 
unviolable of honorable men, and ought to beſo amongſt 

us: bicauſe he that giveth his faith, laieth to pawne whatſo- of the violating 
ever is moſt and divine in his ſoule. So that if he » h. 
forget himſelte ſo much as to breake and violate the ſame, 

he committeth manifeſt impietie, ſhewing that he careth 7 .ir.19.12. 
not to offend God by abuſing his name to colour his lieng. Deut. 5. 11. 

It were a great deale better never to take God to witnes, 

than to forſweare him in mockerie: ſeeing the Scripture ſo yuh; 1, 
often forbiddeth us to rake his name in vaine, to ſweare - 
falfly by ir, or in any ſort to defile the ſame. It is true that 

this queſtion hath alwaies beene, and is at this day more 

than ever in controverſie : namely, whether a man is bound 

to that which he hath promiſed and ſworne to by 
compulſion, or no? And this ſentence is received and ap- whether a for- 
prooved of many, that nothing but our Will bindeth us to e“ 
thoſe things, which neceſſitie forceth'us to pro- <> 
miſe. But * according to truth, and without anie 

particular paſſion, ve ſay, that true and perfect magnanimi- 

tie ſuffereth vs not to promiſe any thing, and to pawne our 

faith thereunto, except we were willing to performe it, bi-, nes 
cauſe no vertuous and wiſe man ought to forget himſelfe never pronice. 
lofarre, as to do or to promiſe any thing contrary to his An. 
duty for any neceſſity, no not for death it ſelfe. Neither is Fe 
there any wheteby a foole is ſooner diſcerned from a 

wiſe man, thi by promiſes: foraſmuch as an undiſcreet man. 

lightly promiſerh whatſoever you will, & oftentimes more 

than is required of him: but a mã of good judgment weigh- 

eth his ſpeech with ſence & reaſon, before he gage it to any 

body, & having once give his word, he revoketh it not, what 

loſſe or dammage ſoe vet may inſue thereof, as he that eſtee- Pali. 
meth deale more of the honor of truth and fidelitie, " 
= 


at 
—— life, being couched with untruth & perjury. 
if it wete law full for everic one to alleadge neceſſity or 
5 Dd ij con- 
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conſtraint, thereby to cloake the breach of faith, to whom 
might a man truſt in any matter? Who doubteth hut that al 
agreements made between men, whether in time of war or 
ot peace, or in any particular affaires between patty & par- 
tie, are grounded upon a benefit, v hich every one ſuppoſeth 
to be neceſſarie and proſitable for himſelfe, and ſo conſe- 
quently that they ought not to be kept ? Who doubteth 
but that the breach of them may eaſilie be coloured with 
the like neceſſitie, and ſo under this goodly pretence of falſe 
right and equitie ſnould be allowed? Bur what > May we be 
judges of our ſelves, and in out own cauſe ? Firſt our adverſe 
parties, to whom we are bound muſt be called, and muſt a- 
gree with us of Judges ro determine of ourpromiſes, whe. 
ther they werelawfull or unlawfull, forced and neceſſary or 
no: according to the law, which releaſeth a man of his pro- 
miſe if it be unjuſt or unreaſonable, or if it be too 7 — 
ſome unto him, or if he were circumvented by deceit, fraud, 
error, force, juſt feare, or grievous hurt. But when we are 
both judge and party, and in ſtead of juſtice ſceke after force 
and FR 4 5 * wen re of excuſing = 

breach of faith given, is on upon malice 

ſubrilrie, This did Lyſander admiral of the Lacedemonians 
uſually practiſe, who made no reckoning of Juſtice but 
when it was profitable, accounting onely profit to be ho- 
neſtie, and ſaleng, that children muſt be deceived with the 
play of cock-all, and men with othes. Which kind of dea- 
ling argueth a man to be in truth woorſe in behaviour to- 
wards God, than towerds his enimies : bicauſe he that be- 
4 guileth his enimy through the means of fidelity ſworn un- 
to him, doth ſufficiently teſtiſie, that he feateth him, and 
dares not diſcover vnto him that which lieth hid in his hart: 
and yet in the meane time he Kath no reverence or feare 
| of the divine majeſtic from which nothing is hid, bur uſeth 
_ that for a covering & maske of his wickednes. n muſ/(ſaith 
Ve. mutt keepe Cicero) keepe that promiſe unviolable, which we hats made to aur e- 


ing), albeit the miſhaps of war have conſtrained us to yeeld unto it. 
given to our friends, and to thoſe of whom we never recei- 
redany thing but profit & pleaſure Through this negle® 


- 
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of faith we fill our ſoules with lieng, nouriſhing and deligh- ou 
riog them therein, and ſeparating chem far from the truth Sage 
(the fountaine of all nes) to lie unto our neighbors, to fling. 
deceive and beguile inthoſe things which we are able 
to performe, thereby deſtroieng the bond of humane ſoci- 
etie, yea of . it 92 ren both to vil and 
to procure their good. This is that which Epenetas the Lace- 
demonian would teach us, when he ſaid, that liers were the 
cauſe of all the ſinnes and crimes in the world. And there- _ , 
fore Plutarke alſo ſaith, That to lie is  ſervile vice woorthy to be Pt 
bated of all, and not tobe in any, no not in ſlaves them- - 
ſelves, All they (ſaith Cicero) that ſpeaks one tlung and meane ano- Cice x 
ther, ought to be talen for faitbleſſe, wicked and malicious men. 
whereas A good man will neither faine nor diſſemble in any ſort, ci 
ther to buy better cheape or to ſell deerer, It is not the point of a nN @ickegnes 
plaine, open, and ſincere man, or of him that is jul and 3 
tuous, to conceale from the buyer the fault of that thing heb « man 
which he ſelleth, but rather of a malitious, deceitſull, craf- ſelleth. 
ty, ſuttle, and wicked man. And if this be a vice and fin, not 
to declare the fault of that thing which is ſolde, how ſhall - 
they be termed, who uſe a thouſand words and lies to ſer 
. foorth their marchandice ? Wheras men have alwaies 
been very (cru $ and preciſe in keeping the truth from 
all kind of pollution, as that which ought to be as wellin 
the hart as in the mouth, in the works as in the words of e- 
very honeſt man. But if lieng procure blame and diſhonor 11 « 
to al men, it doth much more to kings and princes. For ſee- PREM meft 
ing they are placed in ſuch authoritie, that they may do 
what pleaſeth them, what need they to lie? If Machiavell 
and his followers, fayourers of tyrannie, had well waighed 
that which we read in infinite places of Scripture,that God 
will overthrow difſemblers and liers, with all their lies and 
ſubtilties, hardly could they commend diſſimulations, de- 
ceits, trecheries, and ſuch — v here with they ſeeke 
to poiſon the noble minds of good princes, to cauſe them 
to degenerate both from their naturall diſpoſition, & from 
the ſteps of ſuch vertuous men as have gone before them. 
And to this purpoſe I temember a deciſion of right concer- 
ning princes, which deſerveth to be gray&in letters of gold 
D d ijij within 
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within their lodgings and palaces : namely, That if the prince 
ge againſt hus promiſe,it ought nerve u es that 
fall ont by.chance, neither may any man ſuppoſe the contrary. For 
the obligation is double: the one in reſpect of naturall equi- 

ä tie,whick will haue covenants and promiſes kept: the other 
ach a double in regard of the Prince his faith, which he mult obſerve in- 
bond. violable, although he receive loſſe thereby, bicauſe he is the 
formal Warrantie unto all his ſubjects, of that fidelity which 
is amongſt themſelves: ſo that no fault is more deteſtable 
in a prince than perjury. For if he that is debtor and pledge 
for juſtice be difloiall; there is no more truſt to be given to 

TY? him in all his othes: but if he be upright, his bare word 

ought to be unto him for a law, and his faith for an oracle. 
ofthe werd asd God himſelfe (ſaith the maſter of rhe ſentences) is bound 
lach of price. hy his promiſe, Gather togither(ſaith he) all the nations of 
the earth, that they may judge between me and my people, 
if there be any thing which 1 ought to have done, and have 
not performed it. What is he then that will call in queſtion, 
_ whether a wy; oe bound to that which he hath ſworneto 
and promiſed, ſeeing all ſoveraigne power is no leſſe bound 
to the lawes of God and of nature, than the ſimpleſt that is 
ſubject rhereunto ? If faith ought not to be kept with eni- 
mies, it is not to be given unto them: and if it be lav full to 
capitulate with them, it is as neceſſarie to keepe promiſe. 
Yea we may further adde, that perjurie is not to be reven- 
ged or called in queſtion, after that peace and nt 
togither is made: otherwiſe there would never be any afſu- 
rance of peace or end of . Fromthe ſelf.ſame foun- 


1 * 


and of Treaſon, 
towards ſuch people, ſo to ſeeke them out (which notwith- 
ſtanding is not the propertie of a noble hart) when they 
ſtand in feare of them, as they that want gall, or the poyſon 
of (ome yenemous beaſts: afterward to give them over and 
to reject bicauſe of their wickednes. If a man be called 
ſlothfull he may become diligent : if talkative, holde his 
if a glutron, temperate himſclfe : if an adulterer, ab- 

Raine : if furious,diſſemble: if ambitious, ſtaic himſelfe : if a 
ſinner, amend : but he that is once called a traytor, there is 
no water to waſh him cleane, nor meane to excuſe himſelſe. 
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+ Now let us come to the examples of the ancients, and know Nabie «x. 
- hat zeale they bare to fidelitie and hatred, to perjury and e. 


treaſon, as alſo what recompence commonly followed and 
accompanied ſuch things, and with what reward noble- 
minded men did requite thoſe that were diſloiall and trai- 


terous. eAttilins Regulus a Romane of great credit, being A,Reguim. 


taken None in the Carthaginian war, and ſent to Rome 
upon his faith to intreat about a peace and the exchange of 
captives, ſo ſoone as he arrived, gave cleane contrary advice 
in the Senate: ſhewing that it was not for the profit of the 
Common-wealth to make ſuch ana nt. Afterward, 
having reſolved with himſelfe to keepe faith with the eni- 
mie, he returned to Ca where he was put to death 


very cruellie. For his N- being cut off, and himſelfe 


bound to an engine, he died with the force of waking. De- Demaratus, 


weratus king of Sparta, being in Perſia with the king, againſt 
whom a great man of Perſia had rebelled, was the meancs 
of their reconciliation. Afterward this barbarian king ha- 
ving his ſaid Vaſſall in his power, would have beene reven- 
hs of him, thinking to put him to death. But the vertu- 
ous Lacedemonian turned him from it, declaring unto him 
that it would redound to his great ſhame, not to know how 
to punith him for his rebellion when he was his cnimy, and 
now to put him to death being his ſervant and friend. A 
reaſon truelie well woorthy to be marked, but very ſlen- 


derly put in ure at this day. Aaguſtis having made procla- . 


mation by ſounde of tłtumpet, chat he would give 25000. 
Crownes to him that ſhoulde take Crecoras, ringleader of 
the theeves in Spaine, he offered himſelfe to the Emperor, 
Dd ii and 


of Fidelitie, ae 


and required the ſum promiſed by him, which he cauſed to 
be paid him, and pardoned him withall, to the end no man 
ſhould think that he would rake his life from him, to 
truſtrare him of the promiſed recompence : as alſo bicauſe 
he would have publike faith & ſatety kept to every one that 
came according to order of Juſtice : although in truth he 
might have proceeded and 2 out pr againſt him. 
Cato the elder being in war againſt the Spaniards, was in 
great danger by reaſon of the multitude of enimies who 
ſought to incloſe him round about. And not being then in 
poſſibilitie to be ſuccoured of any but of the Celtiberians, 
who demaunded of him 200. Talents (which are 120000. 
crownes) in hand for their wages, the Councell tolde him, 
that it was not by any meanes to be gotten preſently, but 
yet promiſed to furniſh them with ſuch a ſumme, and that 
within any time which they would appoint: otherwiſe that 
it u as more expedient not to meddle with them. Bur this 
wiſe and well adviſed captaine uſed this occaſion to verie 
| rv purpoſe, by appar himſelfe and with his ſoul- 
diers,cither to overcome enimies, or elſe to die, (after 
they had agreed with the e that the Romaye 


glorie ſhould not be ſtained by the falſhood of their promi- 
ſes. For (quoth he to his {i if we get the batrell, we will 
pay them, not of aur awne, but at the s of aur enimies: but if 


we or the vittorie none will be left alive either to pay ar to demand 
Ae 2 councell of theſe 
— e Romanes, how N their enimies, or 


© pcriaredang Likewiſe we ma note; chat as their en | 
bellen perſons ded had good ſucceſſe, ſo perjurie and —— of right 
aa fucceg:. were throug Ar of God purſued for the moſt 
'* oF part with un LON and 
deſires of —— and faithleſſe men: or àt leaſtwiſe that 
rr were ſpeedily puniſhed for their wickednes. 
And therefore when 7: | lievtenant to the king of 
Perſia had broke a truce, which he had made with the Gre- 
cians, they gave him thanks by his one Herald, bicauſe he 
e ae trace was frorne, 


11 | 
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ö Tiſſaphernes. 
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on their ſide. And in deed he ſmally proſpered after that in 

his enterpriſes. Cleomenes king of Lacedemonia, having takẽ cleowene:, 

a truce for ſeaven daies with the Argians, aſſaulted them the 

third night after, . that they were in a ſound ſleepe, 

and diſcomfired them : which he did under this craftie ſub- 

tletie, bicauſe (forſooth) in the foreſaid truce mention was 

made of the day onely, and not of the night. Whereupon 

the Grecians noted this as a juſt judgement of his perju- 

rie and breach of faith, in that he was miraculouſly fruſtra- 

ted of his principall intent, which was, by the meanes of 

that overthrow to have ſuddenly taken the citie of Argos, 

Forthe women being full of wrath and juſt griefe for the 

loſſe of their husbands, by the cowardly treacherie of this 
Lacedemonian, tooke thoſe weapons that were inthe ſaid 

town, and drove him from the wals,not without great mur- 

der and loſſe of the greateſt part of his armie. Whereupon 

within a while after he became furious, and taking a knife he 

ript his bodie in ſmiling maner, and ſo died. Caracalla the Caracalle, 
— travelling with his armie towards the Parthians, 

under pretence of marieng the daughter of Artabamu their 

king, whocame for the ſame purpoſe to meete him, he ſer 

upon him contrarie to his faith, and put him to flight, with 

an incredible murder of his men. But within a while after 

being come downe from his horſe to make water, he was 

llaine of his owne men : whichwas noted as a juſt puniſh- 

ment ſent from God for his unfaithfulnes. The Corinthi- The co.. 
ans ſave before their eies their cities raced to the ground. 

dicauſe they had offered violence ro the Romane Embaſſa- 
dors, contrarieto the law of nations. The emperor Iuſfimiam Laſtinianus the 
received infinit loſſes and dammages for breaking his faiem 
vith the Barbarians, and for violating the peace which he 

had made with the Bulgarians. Which thing procured him 8 

ſo great hatred of his o e ſubjects, by reaſon of the un- 

luckie exploits of war which followed after, that being re- 

turned to Conſtantinople, Leortius uſurped the kingdome 

upon him,ſending him into baniſhment after he had cut off 

his noſerhfils.. Raſtrix Duke of Cleveland, having falſified nn 
bis faith with Lewes king of Germanie , was put to the 8 
roorſt and yanquiſhed' : and being priſoner, his eies were 


pur 


Of Fidelitie, Forſwearing, 
put out for a marke of his faithleſſe dealing. But what need 
we ſearch in antiquitie for teſtimonies of the fruits which 
commonly proceede from the breach of faith, { ex- 
The cauſe of the amples are daily before our eies to our coſt ? M we 
P Erance, behold at this day but a doubling, yea a heape of All miſe. 
ries, bicauſe faith, which is ſo pretious and exquiſite a thing 
that it admitteth no compariſon, hath ſo often been valu- 
ed at ſo ſmall a price? The hiſtorie heereof is but too com- 
mon, and the truth too apparant (to the great hurt of everie 
one) to ſtand upon the proofe thereof, whereas it ought ta- 
ther to be buried from al memorie, if it were poſſible, as well 
to deface all ſpots of infamie, for which we are blamed of 
nations fartheſt off, as to take away the diſtruſt that one 
# hathof another, which is ſo great amongſt us, that it hath 
been one principall cauſe of kindling the fire of diviſion ſo 
Examples of the Often in this deſolate kingdome. But to leave ſuch a pititull 


dichten. matter ſubject, let us confider what honor and entertain- 
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cients gavero. ment men in old time gave to traitors, who are now adais ſo 
Lie. 


welcom to the greateſt. Laſtbenes having holpen Philp king 
of Macedonia to become maſter of the citie of —— 
whereof he was an inhabitant, and complaining to the king 
that certaine called him traitor, he received this onelie an- 
ſwer: a” I natural! . groſſe, 
calling a ſpade a ſpade, a things elſe ir proper 
name, WheniCoſar heard Rymetalces king of Thra- 
cia ( who had forſaken Antonixe to joine with him) boaſt of 
his fact, the monarch drinking to others, faid with a loude 
voice: I love treaſon wel but I love no traitors. And in truth what 
man of any good judgement will truſt him? He that betrai- 
eth his prince, his benefactor, his citie, his countrie, his kinſ- 
folks and friends into their hands to whom he is nothing 


. 
933 rie well ſigniſie to the 
3 to take the yoong men of the citie with him, and to go to 
the countrey of one whom they would make knowen unto 
him, who hadpromiſed to guide and bring them within the 
caſtell of his citie. What (quoth he unto th 7 reaſo- 
nable matter to commit the ſafetic and life of ſo many will 
? an 


ſo much bound, how may not he betray them alſo another 
time ? This did Agi, ſonne of Archidemai king of Sparta ve- 
, who had commanded him 


- ” 
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ant yoong men to one that betraieth his countrey?Panſa- Pavſanias, 


nias, captaine of the Lacedemonians having received 500. 


talents of gold of king Xerxes,promiſed to betray the city of 


Sparta unto him. But his enterpriſe being diſcovered, Age- 

his father purſued him into a temple where he thought 
to have ſaved himſelfe, and cauſing the gates thereof to be 
walled up, ſuffered him to die there of hunger : and after- 
ward his mother caſt his bodie tothe dogs, and would not 
bury ir. The like befell to C Brutiu, who would have 
ſolde Rome: his father handling him after the ſame ſort. 


Darius king of Perſia, cauſed the head of his ſonne Ariobar- Ariaheraancs, 


cane to be cut off, bicauſe he ſought to betray his armie to 
eAlexander. Brutus did the like to his children, who had con- 
ſpired againſt their country, that king Tarquinixze might re- 
enter into Rome. Mabomet having taken Conſtantinople 


<< 


through the cowardlines and treaſon of lobn luſſinian of Ge- loftinian a Ge- 


nua, after he had made him king according to promiſe, 
cut off his head within three daies. A meet recompence for 
ſuch a wretch, who was the cauſe of ſo great a plague to 
chriſtendom, wherby the emperor Conſtantine, the Patriark, 
& all the Chriſtians were ſlaine. The empres with hir daugh- 
ters, and with the nobleſt damſels (he had, were led before 
; Mahomer, and after a thouſand villanies offered unto them, 
their bodies were cut in peeces. True it is that hiſtories are 
diverſe touching this fact of Iaſtinian. For ſome ſay , that 
perceiving himſelfe to be hurt in fight, he fled : whereupon 
moſt of al the men of war were diſcouraged : & that after he 
had ſaved himſelfe in the Ile of Chios he died, either of his 
wound, or for griefe and ſorow, bicauſe he was the chiefe 
cauſe of ſo great a miſchiefe to chriſtendome. Neither may 


we paſſe over in filence the heroicall fact of Swulter Solyman J . 


the laſt that died, but propound it to princes as a 
of the hatred and puniſhment of perjurie and Treaſon. For 
ſending a Baſcha of his into.Valona to paſſe. into Italy both 
by ſea and land, this Generall landed at the haven of Ca- 
firo, wherear the inhabitants being aſtoniſhed , yeelded 
themſelves unto him under his oth & fidelitie, whereby he 
— that they ſhould rr, their lives ſaved, with 

and baggage. Nevertheleſſe this Barbarian ſlew them 


all 
o 


he 29 cauſe of 
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Nato commen- | 
ded fer his truth. and hard to be beleeved, this proverbe went 


Ephe .. 25. 
Luke. 10.37. 


— 


all, except thoſe whom he ſaw were fit to ſerve for ſlaves. 


But after his returne to Conſtantinople, the great Seigniot 
being advertiſed of his diſloialtie, cauſed him to be ſtrang- 
led, and ſent backe all his priſoners with their into 


Italy. Truly an act woorthie ſuch a Prince, who, if he had 
beene endued with the true knowledge of a of his 


Church, deſerved the firſt place amongſt the great ones of 
his time. Now to end our diſcourſe, let us learne to know 
the excellency of faith, which is ſuch a thing, that whoſoever 
laieth it in pawne, bindeth his ſafetie, his honor, and his 
ſoule to him, unto whom he giveth it, and committeth ma- 
nifeſt impiety againſt God, when he breaketh and violateth 
the ſame: unleſſe he had vowed it for the performance of 
ſome wicked deede, with which both divine and humane 
law diſpence. Let us know alſo, that it is the ning and 
foundation of a great and notable vertue to be given to 
truth, that it was of ſuch credit amongſt the Ancients, that 
in Cao his time, when any man — 2. 
, 
cauſe he was knowne th the whole courſe vf his 
r . — = mou 
elfe ſhould ſpeaks it. And t exam many 
__ men, let us in ſuch ſort be ſtirred — 
of Satan is the father and author, that following 
ſell of S. Paule, we ſpeak the truth one to his neighbor, 
who is every one that needeth out and let all faining 
and diſſimulation be baniſhed from us, and all roundnes & 
integritie of hart and maners appeere in all our actions: let 
us hate per jurie and treaſon, perjured and traiterous per- 
ſons, knowing that faith being taken aw ay, the whole foun- 
dation of Juſtice is overthrown, all bonds of friendſhip bro- 


ene, where- 
coun- 


ken, and all humane ſocietie confounded. 1 
| l 
| " Thememorie of AM A- A Sthe remembrance of an evill is kept a long 
Dr time, bicauſe that which offendeth is verie 
OE A hardly forgotten: ſo we commonly ſee, that 


the memorie of benefits received is as ſuddenly v 


— 


, 
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Of Ingratitude. 
and loſt, as the fruit of the good turne is perceived, Which 
thing doth ſo ill beſeeme a Sigh well brought up and inſtru. 
Red in vertue, that there is no kinde of Injuſtice, which he 
ought more to eſchew. And therefore my companions, 1 
thinke that according to the order of our diſcourſe, we are 
now to ſpeake of the vice of Iagratitude, that know in — 
ominie thereof, and the pernirious effects which 
— it, ve may beware of ſpotting our life — 
Ax Au. An ungratefull perſon can not be of a noble 
minde,noryet juſt. And therfore (as Sophocler ſaid oy man is 
ro — — often 186888 he hath received curteſie 
ure. For one turne begetteth another, and 
rene tle hart eaſily pardoneth all injuries, except un- 
ines, vhich it FA ly forgetterh. 
1 CH1T 03. Ingratitude maketh men impudent, ſo that 
844 2 joine togither to hutt thoſe that have been their 
and them to whom they are bound both by blood 
and nature. Let us then heare As i x diſcourſe more amplie 
of this per nitious vice. 


A ef R. If man had not ſhewed himſelfe unthankfull for Ingratirde the 
the unſpeakable benefits which he had received of his crea- ada 


of Satan,contrarie to his expreſſe commandementto whom 
he owed all obedience, it is certaine that neither ſinne nor 
death, neither through them any kinde of miſerie and cala- 
mitie ſhould have ha any power over him. But as by his In- 
gratitude he neglected his obedience to his Lord and Crea- 
tor, ſg it ſeemeth alſo that his puniſhment was accordi 
tothe maner of his offence. For his owne members, whi 
before were in ſubjection to the will of his ſpirite, rebelled 
againſt it, and that with ſuch force, that they led him often 
captive into the bondage of ſin. Now although we are ne- 
ceſſarily and juſtly made inheritorsof the ſame curſe both 
of fin and death, yrt bets become we ſo dull of underſtan- 


ang me deſire with cheerefulnes of hart, and without 
r end him ĩn the cauſe thereof, I meane In- 
2 ich ve ought to hate in meaſure, ant 


to flie from it more than rom death irſelfe, by reaſon of the 


evils which it hath brought upon us? if 
* we 


tot, by eating of the fruit of the tree of life, at the perſwaſion man. 


No mans life 


void _ Ingra- be a har d matter, yea alrogither unpoſſible, 
d and of this 


| God diſpoſeth love of 


Of Joanne. 
we looke narrowly-into the juſteſt mans life that is, — 
to finde it pu 
vice, aſwell rovard 
hbors. But this i is 0 woorſec,to 
phe Gre pag chaie 6 = 


ge 
God as tovatds — nog 


hold the greateſt Py 
with In ae as if 
by ac ming their 
memotie of the phat rprery I —.— Gp eb 
and to let the remembrance of thoſe graces and — 
vluch they reccive, lip away n. ſoone 

28 e of them is paſt. Whereas bindeth all 
pe tſons to e ee all favour, how little 

ever it be, wh ichthe heavens or men impart unto them, 
& topreſerve it in memorie,as ina molt ſafe trea- 


ue, pÞ , wherein they may keepe and lay up thoſe good things 


hthey receive. But contrarin men ſufs 
— the be reme brance of their. g 9 flide a+ 
that they are alwaies void 


ſuddenly: which is the 
ofh happines,of reſt, and tra S es ull of uoquictoes 
argument of the im 


and uncer deſires, w 
D ee — that w 


— that * 
is is is chat w 

N Seen nkfull,w & unſtaied in things pre- 
ſent, throu the deſire of things to come. And as it is the 
n an ignorant man to 


Ae, go ar el ror co troubleſome to 
e, I rude 
proſperitic,. pr — 9 — and 322 


purpoſe, which conſume men, 
more. yeeres. For it is unt 


to be v 8 with our 


paſſions to no 
upon them 


Aa 2 7 eos 
eint but to com- 
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but N : whereas rather we 
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ought to 
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Of Ingratitude. 


pedient for every one of us. [Yexiti is necefſarie by reaſon of 
the intemperancy of our Heſh, which is readie to caſt —— 

at he 
ſhould reine us in hard with the bridle, & keep 2 the 
compaſſe of ſome diſcipline, leaſt we 'wholy give over that 


yoke of the Lord when he handleth us 


ſervice and obedience which we owe unto him. Bur to vexc 


our ſelves upon every occaſion, & as often as things fall out 


—_ to our inconſtant and rebellious will, which for the 
part is ignorant of that which belongeth unto it, is 

Mat wbich Pyke hagoras (aid, To eate aur hart, or to offend and 
_— our ſoule and ſpirit, by conſuming them with cares 
— — as alſo not to A he that one cauſe which moſt 
troubleth this miſerable life, is the ſuddaine entrance 

* ſorrowes and irkſomnes into the hart, which afterward 
will not depart out of it but by little and little. Theſe are 


melancholy paſhons void of reaſon, which 1 EIA 

proceed from naughtie fumes and bicter vapours gat 

togither within us, and which aſcend & mingle themſelves 

amidſt the paſſages of the ſoule. Even as our ſtrange and un- 

woonted e- =—_— and = iſie, that there is within 

us repletion and gluiſh humors, & perturbations 1. 

of the vitall ſpirits:ſo are thoſe evil vapors vhich darken our j the 

ſenſes, & dim the eies of out ſoule: — zighorance,rebel- tes ofthe 


lion,arrogancy,murmuring, unſatiable 
ward corruptions which ingratitude ſtirreth up and nouri- 
ſheth, and which hinder us fr6 acknowledging the benefits 
that God beſtoweth upõ us, either row 


accepteth as done to himſelſe. For God needeth no- 
thing, neither asketh any thing for hi buronly willeth 
us nor to be unthankfull for that which ir pleaſeth him to 


give us. the ſelf ſame fountain 
ons of our ſoule we are bewitched with untbankfull 
fulnes of thoſe good turns which we receive from our like : 
yea upon the leaſt diflike of the, which either with, or with- 
out reaſon we forge in our brains, we ſay, that never did any 
of us good. The vaſſall, for the leaſt denial} or hard counte- 
naunce vhich he receiveth of his lord, forgetteth all the 
dood turns, furcheran cs & favors, which before that _ 


ires, & other in- ned. 


him by thankſ | 
giving, or towards his creatures by good deeds, which he 
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Of the ingrati- 
rude of great 
men. 


u ho willſhew himſelfe a ſerviceable miniſter of their plea- 


PP gar th 


ae en 
not nouriſheth 
vertue & Artes. 


Impudencie and 
Iagtatitude are 
companions. 


Oleg 


he had done unto bim. The ſon complaineth of the father, 


the brother of the brother, the friend of the friend, the (er. 


vant of the maſter, Alas we ſee but too many ſuch ungrate. 
ful wretcheg in France, whoeven betray and ſell daily them, 
of vhom they holde all their advancement and grearnes, 
And if unthankfulnes be familiar with the meaner ſort, let 

us not thinke that it is farther off from thoſe of higher cal- 
ling. For upon every light occaſion; eſpecially if a man 
frame not himſelfe to that vice which they have in greateſt 
recommendation, they eaſily forget all the ſervice that hath 
been done uato them by reaſon of, ſome new-come gueſt, 


ſures. This commeth to paſſe ſooneſt, when they grow up 
and increaſe in calling and greatnes, bicauſe commonly as 
they mount up in calling (not being well inſtructed in ver- 
tue) they waxe woorſe and woorle in behavior. But let them 
boldly take * for an infallible rule, that an unthankefull 
prince can not long retaine a good man in his ſervice. For 
the hope of rewarde (ſaith Plurerke) is one of the elements 
and grounds of vertue, and of that r, bounty, and hu- 
manity, wherwith the prince recompenceth vertuous men, 
thereby provoking and all them to ſeele the welfare 
of his eſtate. This Aſo; is that w h the procee · 
dings of Artes and Sciences, and that which — forth 
notable wits : as contrariwiſe, all theſe 
that are exſtipguiſhed by little and little ings. 
tirude and covetouſnes of — — 

not without cauſe, that i was the 
ingratitude. For if no beaſt (as they ſay) 4 
as an impudent, who is he that may be ſai 


to have leſſe 


ne dan d a8 vnthinkfell bodie? en — (lh Ther 
"Then —— A contempt of plorie, in 4 m 222 
2 of vile and fre gane © and 9— 
ee —— = 
not theſe the proper effectes of of Ingratitude, 
which Een no wg elſe but to — — 
moditie and proſite 


anie, 
Tag forerr York adn 


of" 
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Of Ingratitude. 
every vertuous action grounded upon dutie and honeſtic ? 
And truly it is a very hard matter for them to be anſwerable 
to their honor, who ſeek their own profit as much as may 
be, For we muſt know that in equitie and reaſon there is a 
difference between dutie, and that which we commonlic 
call profit : yea they are diſtin& things, and ſeparated one 
841. * honeſty is from ſuch earthly commodi- 
tie. This latter maketh men void of feare to break a ſunder 
and to diſſolve whatſover was ordained and joined togi- 
ther both by the law of God and man,ſo that they may gain 
thereby. But the other cleane contrarie, cauſeth them to 
imploy liberally their goods, travell, induſtrie, and v hatſo- 
evet elſe is in their power, that they may profit everie one, 
and that without hope of any recompence: albeit they that 
receive turnes are bound to returne againe the like 
to their according to their abilitie, and to ac- 
knowledge their kindnes. For this cauſe amongſt the lawes 
of Draco eſtabliſhed among the Athenians, there was a c6- 
mandement, thatif any man had received a benefit of his 
neighbor, and it were prooved againſt him long time after, 
that he had been unthankfull for it, and had ill acknowled- 
ged the good turne received, I ſay, that ſuch a one ſhould be 
puttodeath. And although no hiſtories are able to ſhew 
unto us any kings or princes which ſurmoun 
88 —— I — 
or injuries, yet we £ 
rere 
luer never gave unto him, nor Ceſæ ever forgave him: 
have vertuous men alwaies hated ingratitude. It 
i reported of the Stot ke, that as often as ſhe hath 
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Dutie and profit 


a'e two diſtin 


things, 


perſons. 


yea which | 


"ng ſhe 
calterh one out of the neſt for the hire of — — 
to 0 


ward of him that lodged hir. O barbarous in de, 

behold him that hath been lodged, ſerved, and brought up 
in a houſe, and that with the ſweat and labor of another, to 
ſeeke and to indevor the ſpoile of all that is therein, even to 
the honor, and oftentimes the life of his hoſt ! Is it not the 
ſame vice of unthankfulnes that ſoweth diſſentions & qua- 


©. - 


tels betweene the children and the father, berweene bre- The fi of 


tren, kinsfolks & friends, & all for eee 
8 one 


ab — — — 


ingratiude. 


Framples a- 5 
gainſt lugra· 
titude. 


l, 


his companion, as the ſame 


give occalion that any ſhould th 


one towards another, that bond of nature wherewith we 
t to be tied, — Wa of meCEg an? turns, 
which kait us unſeparably, and make us daily beholding | 
unto them, if we canſider exactly the nature of our eſtate, 
which cannot ſtand without the ſuccor & aid of many, how 
great ſoever we be? But hat? We ſee by experience that 
which one ofthe Ancients ſaid, That al bumane things grove 
to be old, and come to the end of their time, except Ingratitudg. For 
the greater the increaſe of mortall mem is, the more doth unthank. 
fulnes augment. And yet we may note many examples in hi. 
ſtories againſt this vice, which ought to awaken us in our 
dutie. Pyrrbas is exceedingly commended by Hiltoriogra- 
phers, bicauſe he was gentle, and familiar with his friends, 
ready to pardon them when they had angred him, and v 
earneſt and forward in ds jpias. and recompencing tho 
good-turns which he had received. Which cauſed him to 
iey ed above meaſure for the death of a friend of his: 
not(as he ſaid) bicauſe he ſaw that befall him which is com- 
mon and neceſſarily incident to the nature of man, but bi- 
cauſe he hadloſt all meanes of acknowledging unto him 
thoſe benefits which he had received: als a reptoo⸗ 
ved and blamed himſelf for delaying and deterring it over - 


long. For truly monie lent may wel be reſtored to his heites 


that did lend it: but it goeth to the hart of a man that is of 
a good, noble, and excellent nature, if he cannot make the 
ſelfe (ame man that benefited him, to feele the recompence 
of thoſe pleaſures which he received. This canfed the an, 
cients not onely to faate the note of ingratitude towards 
their friends, but alſo to contend with their enimies which 
of them ſhould do moſt good, and ſhew greateſt curtelie to 
bus did behave himſelfe 
towards the Romans, who had given him intelligence of 
a treaſon that was in hand againſt him. For he to acknow- 
ledge this good turne , ſent unto them a great num- 
ber of priſoners taken in watre, which were then in his cu- 
ſtodie, and would not let them paic any raunſome. But the 
Romanes, being ing that he ſhould excell them 1n 
an; kinde of be e, 35 FW they would not 

inke they meant to ray 


a © 


La Sh IO” — 


e enn 


oft _—_ 


i reward for not conſenting untoa wicked act, ſent him as 


priſoners of his fora coun | 
had beene Secretatie to the great Sap, vhen he perceived 
i and joi for the Pretor- 


that he was a competitor 
ſhip with the ſonne of the ſame Scypio, he feared ſo greatly 


| leaſthe ſhould be noted with ingratitudetowards his ſon, 


unto whom he was ſo greatly bound, and of whom he had 
receited his advancement, that putting off the white gar- 
ment which they uſed to weare that ſued for offices, he be · 
came a ſollicitor for Scipio, and procured him that honora- 
bleeſtare wherewith himſelfe might have beene furniſhed, 
ing immortall renowme before that, as one that 
would not ſhew himſelfe unthankfull towards them unto 


whom he was beholding. We read of a barbarous Turke, by fes 


countrie an Arabian, and Admirall of the Infidels in their 


vir againſt Baldvin king of Jeruſalem , who nor willing to 


ſuffer himſelfe to be overcome in beneficence, much leſſe 
to beare the name of an unthankfull bodie towards the ſaid 
prince, who had once ſet him and his wife at libertie when 
they were his priſoners, went by night unto him into a 
towne whither he was retired after the loſſe of a battel, and 
declared unto him the purpoſe of his companions : where- 
upon he led him out of the towne , and conducted him un- 
till he had brought him out of all danger. Moreover as con- 
cerning that which wee have alreadie touched, that great 


. ſpeciall regard to this, that they be not 


unthankfull, but reward liberally men of deſert, foraſmuch 
as this point belongeth principally to the yertue of libera- 
litie, which ſubject is ſufficient for a ſeveral diſcourſe, we will 
content our ſelves without anie further addition, with the 
propounding of 2 notable example of Bajezer, emperor of 
the Turks touching this matter. This man being advertiſed 
at the taking of the rowne of Modona frõ the Venetians, of 
the valure of a yong Janitſarie of the age of 22. yeeres, who 
vas the firſt that mounted upon the wal, whereupon 3 0000. 
Janitſaties mo being mooved therwith were imboldened to 
do the like, gave him preſentlie an office of Sangcat, which 
one of the greateſt and richeſt eſtates next to the Baſ- 


chas, and is valued at 10000.duckats in yeetelie reyenues. 


Cirreria who circerius. 


Ee ij Now 


Joy 


. 


408 | Of Ingratitude. 
| Nov if ve defire to follow to, the uttermoſt of our power, 
the noble courage of theſe famous perſonages, that ſo we 
may not fall into the ſhame full vice of ingratitude, this will 
helpe us 9 we alwaies clteeme the benefit which ve 
— 1 receive of another, greater than it is: and contratiwiſe re. 
tude, ure that leſſe than it is, which we give. For thereby we ſhall 
le ourſelves urged, and as it were bound voluntatilie to 
continue to do good to our like, and ſo preſerve the bond 
of humane ſocietie inviolable. Neither let us (as proud and 
yain-glorious men do, who vaunt that they ſtand in need of 
none)diſdaine to receive a pleaſure of our friends, although 
they be of leſſe calling than we,when they deſire our friend · 
ſhip. For if it be an honeſt thing to do good roall, it cannot 
be diſhoneſt to receive likewiſe of all, bicauſe a receiver is as 
| needfull as agiver for the accompliſhing of, a good turne, 
Another menne Furthermore, this will be another great occaſion of prefer. , 
ving the common and mutuall bond, whereby we ſtande 
bound one to another, & of baniſhing all ingratitude from 
amongſt men, if we obſerve this point alwaies, to requite 
double if we can, that good ture which we receive of ano- 
ther. Artaxerxes king of Perſia diſdained nor the water 
which a poore handicrafts- man, as he ſaw him paſſe by, 
brought from a river in his hands and gave him, but te- 
ceived it with a ſmiling and cheerfull countenance, meaſu- 
ring the grace of the gift , not according to the value of the 
* pielent , but accotding to his good will that offered it. Hee 
thought it no leſſe an act of magnanimitie & kingly boun- 
tie to rake (mall preſents in good part, and to receive them 
wich a good countenance, 4 is greater. Againe, ve 
are to know, that a good man muſt never give over to do 
; good to all, notwithſtanding any pretence of Ingrati 
3 wherwith they may be noted, whom he hath alreac 8 
| Pate; unto him. For(as Plato ſaith) that is true vertue, which ſet- 
| | wo it ſelfe on worke, by 12 ＋ no other 3 it 
elſe: yea vertue is a ient recompence unto it ſelfe. 
—— *. 2 en es occaſion to be greeved at an un- 
peace10i (elſe. thankfull perſon , yet he hath no libertie to repent him of 
the good turne which he bath done him. Yea the unwoot- 
thier he is that teceiveth a benefit, the more is heto be 40 


* 


"% 
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Of Ingratitude. 
mended from whom it commeth. And we may aſſure our 
ſelves that that thing onely is given, which is given wirhout 
any „ For if there be hope of recompence, the bene- 
factor deſerveth not at all the name of a liberall man, but of 
one that giveth out to uſurie. Therefore Cicero miſliketh the C1 ae 
rehearſing of duties done, one to another, ſaying: that thoſe 
men are odious which upbraid the good turnes they have 
done, the remembrance of which the receiver ought to re- 
taine, and the giver muſt paſſe them over in ſilence : ſeeing 
the greateſt contentation, which an excellent and noble- 
minded man can take in his glorious deeds and actions, is 
to ſee himſelfe adorned with that vertue which is profitable 
to others, but to it ſelfe is fruitles, painful, and perilous. To 
the end therefore that we may reape profit by all that hath 
been heere diſcourſed, ſeeing we know by over-many expe- 
riences unto what miſchicfe Ingratirude hath made us ſub- 
je&, let us awaken our ſpirits out of the deepe ſleepe of ig- Nen 
norance , which hath ſo long time poſſeſſed them, confide- worſe than 
nag that (as Tab. gerd ſaid)the ſſeepe of the ſpirit is worſe . | 
than death. e let us watch in ſpirit, that both with Yythagere 
hart and voice we may ſing and ſet foorth the unſpeakable 
benefits that are daily o unto us by the goodnes of 
God, wherof we ſhall be made partakers through his grace, 
if our frowardnes be no letunto us. Let our joy, contenta- 
tion & pleaſure be in them that deſtroy and drive far from 
us al irkſomnes,and ſad melancholie, and let us take ſingu- 
lar delight in proficing one another by good turns and be. 
nefits : yea let us ſhew that we have ſuch noble mindes, that 
no Ingratitude can turne us ahde from the deſite of doin 
good to all. Laſtlie, let us recompence double, and rewar 
withoutreckoning thoſe turns, which we receive of 
others, rather fearing leaſt we ſhould be overcome in bene- 
icence,than in worldly reputation and glotie. 


The end of the temh daies worke. 


| | Of Liberalitie, 
THE ELEVENTH DAIES WORKE... 
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. 
De ,are good 2—— 
that their contraries are evil, 


glorie, DONOR EA argu bee worn. 
en he calleth them meane or indifferent things, which 
e 19 0 but become either 
cheoneor the other, as z AS with prudence, Or &- 
yimpru prudence and wa t of diſcretion. Now ſecing 
wayne yeſterday into bol points that depend — — Ju- 
ſtice [ thinke the ſequele of out matter tequiteth of us the 
handling of Liberalitie, which is nothing elſe but an excel- 
tent uſe of thoſe means v iGodparrechintoour hands 
for the ſuccoring ot many a ip pts ( Ser i 
altogither joi ought to be guided 
deration and 8 — w my „ L leave t * 
courſe of this matter to u. 
AM f i Theutifable iches of carthly treaſure (a8 4 
. Lepetus wrote to Juſtinianzs) imitate the courſe of the floa- 
ie ven. ting waters. They abound for à little while to ſuch as thinke 
A they have them, and ſuddeply 20 returne back again and 
go to others: but the treaſure ol Liberalitic and largeſſe 
onely abideth ſtill with him that eth it. 
Ax u. The habite of Libetalitie is a garment that ne- 
ver waxeth old, and charitie towards the poore is an incot- 
2 tible ornament. Diligence is ſufficient to make a man 
ric 


when meanesare 0 nobilitie of mind is re- 
inthe ae _ commendable 


1 on oo 
r lalo he, Wie fac, thara agg omed 


 Cacro/ 


and the uſe of Riches. 
is not wicked, but never No then Ack rr o, in- 
ſtruct us ſufficiently in this goodly matter. a 

badet Copneſter ind ee ee the judge 
two vices, C Es tie, and ſeeing the ju 
ment of reaſon ought to be the eee toi ee df B- 
ving, and of free litic, that it be not abuſed in de- 
lights or favor of the wicked, bur uſed with a prudent and 
ripe deliberation ; here, When, and eAſmuchas ought to 
be, Iam of opinion that we may not unfitly appropriate 
the effects of this vertue of Liberalitie, to the good uſe of 
Riches, which of themſelves are not able ro make a man 
better, or more „as we were before ſufficiently taught: 


but if they be joined with the knowledge of true honeſtie, 
and perfect they offer meanes unto him whereby 
he may the execute his good and honeſt inclinati- 


ons, tothe profit and releefe of all them that ſtand in need. 


we muſt beſtow onely whatſoever we have more 


kindred, then upon all indifferently that want our hel 


than neceſſarie: firſt upon them that are of our blood and 
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And this is ſuch an excellent and commendable deed, 110 Kiiſtorles opisi- 


eAvitotle and all the Peripatecians maintained this opini- 2 un e de. 
on, that a happie life which conſiſteth in the perfect uſe of dee bodily 


vertue, could not be in all reſpects abſolute, if it wanted ast“ 


inſtruments to further a man in the and vertuous ex- 
ecution of his honeſt deſires. But ve ſhewed heeretofore 
by good reaſon, and according to the opinion of the Aca- 
demicks and Stoicks, that vertue onely is ſufficient of it 
ſelfe to make a man live happily, and that his vertue can- 
not bee either more honored, or diſgraced through the 
abundant having or not having of the s of fortune, & 
of the bodie, ſeeing al other things receive their glorie from 
rertue, and are not able to adde any thereunto. And there- 


the aſſiſtance of bodilie and externall goods, which are as 


2 poore vertuous man, is not kept from any perfect Apoore man 
uſe of vertue, no not of Liberalitie, which conſiſteth not in L Eben. 


waſting much wealth, but in ſuccouring the afflicted u il- 
lingly, and in helping everie one according to abilitie. For 
this cauſe the poore womans mite vas eſteemed of God 


for a greater gift, than were all the preſents of the rich, 
I bicauſe 


Ee ill 


paile the limits 
of liberalitie. 


_ » Of Liberalitie, 
bicauſe they gave of their abundance, and ſhe of that little 
which ſhe had. In this manner then everie good man may 
juſtly deſerve the name of liberall, neither may any man ex- 
cuſe himſelfe for not practiſing liberalitie according to his 
abilitie. But chicfly rich and mightie men are bound there- 
unto by that commandement given unto them in the ſcti 
ture, to make them friends with the riches of iniquitie. 
They muſt tak 580d heede that they paſſe not the bounds 
of this vertue of Liberalitie, but ſtrictly obſerve thoſe three 
points alreadic touched by me, namely: that they be libe- 
rall, is here, When, and eAſmncb as is requiſite . Fot when 
Princes beſtow eſtates, offices, or monie, upon unwoorthie 
perſons, they give where, and morethan they ought. And 
if in time of war, ot calamities of their people, they give to 
flatterers, dancers, and miniſters of their pleaſures, and 
conſume much 255 feaſts, plaies, Turneis and Mas ks, they 
ſpend »hen and they ought not, ing thereby the 
name of prodigall men, and lovers of riot and ſuperſluitie, 
howſocver flattering Courtiers labor to diſguiſe ſuch waſt- 
full ſpendings with the name of Largeſſe and Liberalitie. 
But ſuch ſupecfluous expences bring foorth effects contra- 
rie to the vettue and dutie of a king, cauſing princes tole- 
vie extraordinarie taxes and tributes upon no juſt neceſſi- 
tie, which is wholie to overthrow the uſe of liberalitie. And 
this is done allo by men of meaner calling, when in their 
actions and expences they propound to themſelves ano- 
ther end than good works grounded. upon the love of their 
neighbors 13 to charitie. Cicero giveth us a verie 
good precept againſt the opinion of manie in our time, vho 
give out in ſpeech, that they are borne to do great things, 
namely, to practiſe liberalitie, and being poore of worldlic 
goods, ſeeke to enrich themſelves by unlaw full and unjuſt 
meanes, that they may bring to paſſe their loſtie deſires: 
thinking afterwards through good deedes and great libe- 
ralitie to make amends for that fault which they have com- 
mitted. But (as that father of Philoſophie ſaith) our goods 
And patrimonie mult be juſtly gotten, not by diſhoneſt and 
. hatefull gaine: ſecondly, we muſt proſite as manic as we 
can, ſo that they be woorthie therof. Moreover, a man oy 
| 8 an 


and the uſe of Riches, 
and ought to increaſe it by reaſon, diligence, and ſparing, 


but to maintaine liberalitie rather than to miniſter unto 


Juſt, voluptuouſnes, or heaping up of treaſures. And yet 
now a daics theſe are the principall occaſions for which ri- 
ches are defired, whichas they increaſe; ſo we will have our 
traine augmented, and our table to be anſwerable thereun- 


to. Then alt h over- great abundance remaine, yet we 


exerciſe verie coldly the true works of liberalitie, hich are 
to ſuccout the needie. But this is to be far ſeparated from 
the commendable end, and good uſe of riches, whereof all 


that we have over and above our neceſſitie ought ro be im- About what we 


ed in the ſervice of the Common-wealth, in releeving 


are to beſtow 


the overplus of 


the poote, diſeaſed, afflicted, and priſoners, in procuring the our wealth, 


good bringing up of youth, and generally in exerciſing all 
other Jeedes of pietie: accounting it great gaine to helpe 
the poore, ſeeing God is the re ardet thereof. Amongſt 


the ancient Romans there was a-law kept inviolably, Tat a notable law 


provided for all the poore of bus quarter. And they accounted it 
a great ſhame — — Common · wealth to ſee a- 
nie man beg in the ſtreets. Therefore Plato ſaid, that where 
thete are beggers in a towne, there are alſo theeves and 
church robbers. Nou if we that beare the name of Chri- 
ſtians, and acknowledge the poore to be members of leſus 
Chriſt, are not aſhamed to banłket and feaſt, when as in the 
meane time the needie crie at our gates, and almoſt die of 
hunger, do we not thinke that theſe Heathen men ſhall 
riſe in judgement before that great and juſt Judge, to ac- 
euſe and condemne us as theeves and church-robbers, and 
chiefly them that mainraine their delights and pleaſure with 
the goods of the poore, towards whom the liberall diſtri- 
bution of our owne wealth eſpecially ought to be extended 
both by the lawe of God and man ? We muſt feede the 
poore, and nor kill them: but to deuie them nouriſhmenr, 
or to drive them from us, is to kill them. For this cauſe Epa- 
winds; captaine general] of the Thebans, having know- 

of a verie rich man that had no care of the poore in 
the tor ne, ſent a poote needie fellow unto him, and com- 


manded him under great penaltie to give preſently with- 
, Out 


noman ſhould pre ſume to make a publike fraſt, except before he bad none the 


How 

nondas com- 
pelled a rich 
man to be li- 
berall, 


neceſſaric for 


' this man being boneft is poore, 


and common-wealths, as that which x 


But withall they have great neede of 33 ** juſtice, 


Of Liberale, 
out faile 600. crownes to that poore man. The citizen hea- 
n | its | canſe 
the Common-wealth,art rich - compelling him thereupon to be 
liberall indeſpiteof his teeth. So carefull were the ancients 
to helpe them that had neede, and to ſhew themſelves eni- 
mies unto them that made no account of the poore. But if 
we ſhould diligently ſearch all hiſtories and deedes of fa- 
mous men, yet could we not find a more notable example, 


or woorthie to be followed than that of Co the Atheni- 
an, ho having gotten 50 welth honorably, both for him 


ſelfe and his countrie, by the taking and overthrow of ma- 
nic Barbarians and townes belonging unto them, knew ne- 
vertheles howto beſtow it li y with greater gloricand 
honor, by releeving all his :poore countrie-men to whorn 


his houſe was as an hoſpitall wherin they were all nouriſhed 


and fed at an ordinarie that was common to ſo manie as 
would come thither, which was furniſhed, not with dainrie 
and delicate fare, thereby ro occaſion rich folks to ſeeke it 
out, but with many common ſorts of victuals in all plentie 
and abundance, and that for a great number of perſons. 
This he did chiefly, as he ſaid; to the end that poore honeſt 
men might have the more leiſure to imploy themſelves 
about the affaires and ſervice of the common- wealth, and 
not be diverted from that travell and care to get 
their living bythe exerciſe of handicrafts. Beſides, he cau- 
ſed all the incloſures, hedges and ditches of his lands and 
inheritance to be taken away, that ſtrangers which paſſed 
by, and his owne countriemen that wanted , might take 
of the fruits that were there according to their neceſſitie. 

be praiſe-woorthic in all 
abilirie, iris moſt 


Now if this vertue of liberalitie 
perſons that uſe it well a 
Liberalitie moſt Of all neceſſarie, honorable and profitable for kings and 


* 


princes, heads and captains of armies, governors of _— 
unto t 

more than any other thi good will of every one, wher- 
in the — and ſtay of their conſiſteth. 


pecially 


ing to 

— — 
knighthoods,exemprions, freedoms, and other recompen- 
ces due as rewards to their ſubjects, according as everie one 
deſerveth, It belongeth principally to them to keepe religi- 
ouſly. and from point to point the lawes of libetalitie, 


marking well to whom they give, how much is given, at Thelawes of 


what time, in what place, to what end, and their owne abi- 
litie that give. Moreover, a ſoveraigne muſt looke that re · 
compence go before gift, by rewarding firſt thoſe that have- 
deſcrved, before he give to them that have deſerved no- 
thing: and above all things he muſt meaſure his largeſſe at 
the — of his power. But when the juſt rewards of ſub- 
jects and honeſt men are diſtributed amongſt the vicious, 
ſtrangers, and unwoorthy perſons, this is that which often- 


times ſetteth flouriſhing eſtates on fire. There is never auie mon mac. 
want of flatterers and of impudent cravers about kings, chiefe which 


whoſe onely drift is to ſup up the blood, gnaw the bones, 
and ſuck the maro of princes and their ſubjects, to ſatisfie 
their fooliſh and unprofitable expences, which are ſuch and 
ſo great, that a man is well at caſe to give them any thing, 
they are alwaies ſo needy and monyleſſe, and ſticke not to 
ſay, that they never receive good of their maiſters. In the 
meane while, they that have beſt deſerved of the common- 
wealth; are commonly remooyed furtheſt from their maje- 
ſlies: v hich commeth to paſſe both by the ignorauce of the 
greater ſort, who make but a bad choice of ſervants woor- 
thic their favor, as alſo bicauſe the honor & credite of good 
men forbiddeth them by flatterie and begging to ſeek after 
tze tewards of vertue, which ſhould. be offered unto them. 
t not to wander far from our matter ſubject, let us now 
conſider of ſome notable examples of the Ancients con- 


followeth the 


cerning this whereof we have heere diſcourſed. It was by he 9m 
his magnificall and incomparable liberalitie, that Alexander alete. 


the great made a way fot his noble plat · ſormes, whereby 
he became Monarch of three parts of the world, diſtribu- 


of 


Ing liberally all his demains amongſt the Macedonians, 7, wv ce 
u befote we. mentioned. But what a notable teſtimonie donn. 


To all debtors 


To ede. 


does 


upon ny 
their — .— and he would di 
debts? Which he likewiſe performed. Moreover ,who 
will not admire the liberalitie which all his life time de er. 
erciſed towards the learned men of his time? We read that 
he gave at one time to his maſter Ariſtotie, 800. Talents, 
which amoũt .crowns,asa reward for his pains, 
travels, andexpences which he had beene at in deſcribing 
the nature and properrie of living creatures. Hee ſent to 


To Anaarchus Anaxerchus the Philoſopher 30. Talents, which are 30000. 


ToPerillus, 


crowns, bur he refuſed them, ſaying: that he knew not what 
to do with ſo great a ſumme. M hat (ſaid Alexander then ) hath 
be no friends me a ſering all king Darius wealth will net ſuffice 
we to e among? mine omm! Perilis t him to 
give him ſome monie towards the n of his daugh- 
ters, whereupon he gave to him alſo 30. Talents. And when 
be told him that it was too much by balfe, he replied thus: 


If halfe be n N take, yet 57 it wot ynough me ts 

To an Egyptian. Eve. .Likewiſe gaveto a poore Bgypria n asking his alms, 
3 a rich and scitie, and vn th the other all aſtoniſh- 
ed ſuppoſed that he mocked him: Take ( quoth he to him) 

that which [ erbee: for if thow art Bla bes demandeft, I am 

2 Alexander i veth. The firſt Monarch of —— ars, is he 


his ov ne pleaſures , but that they were the 


not alſo exceedingly praiſed of Hiſtoriograp theli- 
beraleſt Prince of his time, and for ſuch #66 — as ſhewed in 
deed, that he loved not riches i in war, that afrerwarde hee 
might at his pleaſure live in delight, or abuſe them about 
common price 
and reward of vertue which he laid up to re nce va- 
hant and honeſt men withall? Of which reward he ſaid he 
would have no part, but onelie diſtribute it to everie one 
according to his deſert. Antonius one cf his ſucceſſours, 
ſought to imitate him in his bountifull liberalitie. For 
proofe heerof may ſerve that commandement, which hee 
gave to his Treaforer to double the halfe of 2500.crownes, 
which he had given to one of his favorites, wheras his Trea- 
ſoret that brought him the ſaid ſumme , when he beheld ir, 


chought 


and the uſe of Riches. 417 
thought that he ſhould have diminiſhed the gift. But he ſtal- 
ned this vertue with a perpetuall blot and infamie, which 
cauſed his deſtruction, in that he applied it to rhe ſervice & 
maintenance of his delights and pleaſures, and abuſed it in 
the favor and behalfe of the wicked, which is all one in great 
men as if they themſelves were authors of vice and — 
Arcbelaus king of Macedonia, may ſerve unto them for 2 , clan gave 
notable example, whereby they may learne to keepe them - »ot tothe un- 
ſelves in their eſtates from ſuch a pernitiousevill. This king — 
being requeſted by a Minion of his Court to give him a cup 
of gold wherein he dranke, delivered it to his Page, com- 
manding him to beare and give the ſame to Exripides, who 
was there preſent, and then ſaid tothe other : As for thee, 
thou art —.— 2 and » — — alſo : bur _— 

is woorthy of gifts, although he aske not. Antigonns the How augen 
935 being importunatelie defired by on that was go — m—_—_ 
for nothing, and that counterfeited the Cynicke Philoſo- »« 
I give him a drachma,which might be in value about 
pence halfepenie, made anſwer : that it was no meet 
giftfor a king. And when the other replied , that he ſhould 
then give him a Talent, he anſwered : It is no preſent for a 
; Cynick. Tirws the emperor was ſo greatlie in love with libe- Jima 
ralitie all his life time, that remembring one evening with 
himſclfe , that he had given nothing the ſame daie, he cried 
out: O my friends, we have loſt this daie! He uſed to bleſſe 
thoſe daies wherein the poore came unto him, or when he 
ſought after them to do them good, putting in praRiſe that 
t of Phocylider,which ſaith: Sleepe nor at wight before thow Anouble Pre- 
iſe called to mind thy works that day , and regent thee of the fu er 
evill, but rejoice in that which was well done. For this great good . © 
nature Titus was loved whileſt he lived, and bewailed after 
his death, & upon his Tomb was written this Epitaph: The Prolememihe 
delights of mankind are ended. Prolema the Theban, captaine 
over a great armie, had ſo acquainted himſelſe not to denie 
my that ſtood in neede of his liberalitie, that when a poore 
ſoldier demanded his almes of him, he having at that pre- 
ſent nothing to beſtow up6h him, gave him his ſhooes, ſay- 
ng: Ay friend,make thy profit of this ſeeing I have — 
2 


good & 
prince. 


give cbee. For 1 bad rather go bare · fvote, than ſee thee ſuffer 
muc 


418. Of Liberalitic;ardtheuſe of Riches, 

bean the elder, mch. Denys the elder, entring into his ſonnes g, and 
there great ſtore of rich jewels of and ſil- 
arte tal e fe, im 
Wor to uſe in to them 
Los For thow mutt know, — —— 
| ſorich arbe the ie bberal, who with his liberalitie proſerveh big 

8 —— and molifierh bis enimies, This is that which Cyra 

Deed unto Cræſis, and how ſmallie thoſe gi 

which he had beſtowed upon woorthie perſons had impo- 
yeriſhed him, For ſending to everie one of them to ſuccour 
him with monie, 2 7 — altogithet as much as they 
had teceived by him, beſtowing moreover great 
gin atienatbge So that the wealth 
_— —— — vw ee oy by — — as 
t which is gotten by giving, cattering abroad is 

gathered roger —.— v ho ſucceeded Commod in 
the Empite, ſurpaſſed all the Emperors that ever were ſot 
NN which he uſed to the benefit and pro- 
fit of all his ſubjects. For firſt he gave freely all the waſte 
| anc lee round in Italie, and in other his provinces, 
to them thatcould and would till them, and to the labo- 
* ·!1'·4 . and exemption from all taxes 
and ſubſidiestor ten yeeres, with perpetuall aſſurance that 
they (bould not — 2 —. poſſe ſſion. He forbad 
alſo that his name ſhould be ſet in any caſtell or place with- 
in his domigion,ſaying: that his lands were not to hum one. 
be, but common to all the people of Rome. Hee a all cu- 
ſtoms, tributes, and toles laid upon the — rivers, at 
the entries into tow nes, waies and paſſages, which he cal. 
led inventions of tyrannie to get monie, and placed all 
ſuch things in their ancient liberties. Which actions beſce- 
med rather a father of the countrie, than a lord and ma- 
ſter : and there are few princes that uſe todo ſo, but manie 
to whom their owne will ſeemeth to be a moſt juſt law. But 
contrariwiſe let them know, that they ought to be ſubjeR 
to the eternall law, namelie, to right, reaſon, truth, and ju- 
ſtice, which. are the proper will of God onelie, whoſe peo- 
I rule with right and equitie, by comforting 
ough beneficence, and continuall good * 


Of Covetouſnes, and of Prodigalitie. 419 
Let us learne then by out preſent diſcourſe to decke our 
ſelves with this vertue of Liberalitie, everie one — 
2E 

juſtly g im: takin , that ve 2 

2 ——— neither yet up- 
on the wicked, as though we purpoſed to nouriſh& main- 
taine their impieties. For this is utterly to deſtroy. Juſtice, 
- and conſequently the bond and preſervative of humane 

ſocietic. But if ve, being well inſtructed by the ſpirit of wife late. 2. 
dome, feed the hungrie, give drinke to the thirſtie, lodge 
them that want harbor, and clo: he the naked, ſowing in 
this maner by the works of pietie that talent which is com · 
mitted to our keeping, we ſhall reape abundantly in hea- 

ren the permanent riches and treaſures of eternall life. 


3 


of Covetonſues,andof Prodigalitie.  Chap.42. | 


Acu1i-TF that divine rule of Cicero were as well written - eto. 

103. | nourture, a he defired to have it ſetled in his he 

| ſonne, that onely that thing us to be judgedprofitable x wicked 
of ; 


profitable, we ſhould not behold amongſt usſo manie curſed 
2s, as are daily committed through the unbrideled defice 
of the goods of this world. For that which moſt of all trou- 
dleth men, is when they thinke that the ſinne which they 
33 but ſmall in teſpect of the gaine, there- 


which is not wicked, and i hat nothing of that nature (bould ſeeme — 


to 

craſtily iporating profit from — and lg.luberin 
themſelves to be overcome of covetouſnes, which Sake 
defe& of liberalitie, wherof we diſcourſed even now, whoſe 
exceſſe allo: is Prodigelitte, of which two vices we are now to | 
intreat. 1 pick 9 
- ASE R. Everyone that coveteth treaſures ( ſaid. Anacharſes, A Ng nga, LL $1 
one of the wiſe men of Gracia) # bardlie capable'of good conn | 
8 hr tee _ murmureth ar | 

1h. permittet nature dath, ſo t wil ſooner 
"or hum to correct God. than to amend this = 7 q mp1 | | 
AM AN a. [tis <baerdmatter(faid Socrates) fora man to br So te 
4% defire but hot hie adden ric het therewnto, 1s mad. For cove | 


tou ſuet 


q Of Covetouſnes, 
touſnes neither of the world,nor feare of death, will not re. 
x quqwgs we elf. But ir belongeth to thee Ar A u, to 
initruct us in that 2 oF 2e 
A a ni, Since the greedic of hcaping up golde 
and ſilver entred in amongſt men, with the of ri. 
on oddelights . r — 
ares a | : to ſaile in a dan - 
gerous ſea of all vices, which hath ſooverflowen in this age 
of ours, that there are very few towers how high ſoever ſea. 
ted, but it hath pagreat deale above them. For this 
. Thy an re 1 ſo much, 
or it ppie to have much goodly land, 
D of readie monie, ſce- 
j Tal r oy wi 
ns for riches, and ſeeing the poſſeſſion in 
— 22252 voide of the deſire of 
them, but rather inflameth us to deſire them pong 
an unſatiable covetouſnes, vhich is ſuch a povertie of 
ſoule,that no worldly goods can remedie the ſame. For it is 
the narure of this vice ro make a man poore all his life rime, 
that he may finde himſelfe rich onely at his death. Moreo- 
ver it is adeſirethathath this 1 and peculiar te 
wheras all other 
to content thoſe 
faith 4 Jia vice of the 
ET 
8 in gr U in 
r a blinde deſire of goods. And it mighcilic 
hindereth the light of the ſoule, cauſing the covetous man 
to be never contented, but the more he hath , the more to 
deſire and wiſh for. The medicine which he ſeeketh, name · 
Corerouſves ly, gold and filver, increaſerh his diſcaſe, as water doth the 
r and the obtaining thereof is alwaies unto him 
the ning of the deſite of having. He is a Tentalw in 
hell, who betweene water and meat dieth of hunger. Nov 
it is veric ſure, that to ſuch as are wiſe and of ſound judge · 
ment, natute hath limited certaine boundes of wealth, 
which are traced out upon a certaine Center, and * 


c 


proceed 


and of Prodigalitic. 
the circumference of their neceſſitie. But covetouſnes wor- 
king cleane contrarie effects in the ſpirit of fooles, carieth 
away the naturall deſite of neceſſary things, to à diſordinate 
. of ſuch things as are full of danger, rate, and hard 
to be gotten. And which is woorſe, compelling the avatiti- 
ous to procure them with great paiae and travell, it forbid- by” 
deth him to enjoy them, and ſlitreth up his deſire, depri- "of 

yeth him of the ef mane Stratomcu mocked/in'old time Suannicus dg. 


the the Rhodians, ſaying; char chey builded gg er 
as if were immortall, and tuſhed into the kitchin as if Khodians. 


they had but a little while to live. But coverous-men ſcrape 

togither like great and mightie men, and ſpend like me- 

chanicall and handie-crafts men. They endure labour in 

| but want the pleaſure of eojoying; They are 

e Mules that carie great burthens of gold and filver on ee 
their backs, and yer eate hut hay. enjoy neither reſt Un. 
nor libertie which are moſt precious, and moſt deſired of a 


viſe man: but live alwaics in diſquietues, being ſervants 


and flaves to their riches , Their greateſt miſerie is, that 
to increaſe and keepe their wealth, they care neither for e- ry. wiſcrable 
quitie or juſtice: they contemne all law es both divine anti e of core- 
humane; and all rhreatenings and puniſhments annexed 
unto them: they live withour friendſhip and charitie;-and 
lay hold of nothing but gaine. When they are placed in 
authoritie and power above others, they condemneithe in- 
nocent, juſtiſie the guiltie, and ſinde alwaies ſome cleanly 
cloke and colour of taking, and of excuſing (as they think) 
their corruption and briberie, making no difference be- 
tweene dutie and proſite. Wherefore we may well ſayin a 
word, That cewetonſues is the roote of allevill. For what miſ- ; Tim. 6. 10. 
are not procured through this vice? From whence 
ls, ſtriſes, ſutes, hatred and envie, thefts, n gui of 

ings, ackings, warres, murders, and poiſonings, but corctouſnes, 

hence? God is forgotten, our neighbour hated , and 
manie times the ſonne forgiveth not his father, neither 
the brother his brother; nor the ſubject his Lorde, for 
the deſire of gaine. In a worde, there is no kinde of cru- 
eltie that coverouſaes putteth not in. ptactiſe. It cauſeth 
bired and wilfull murders (O execrable impietie) to be wel! 
Ff j | thought 


Of Covetouſnes, 
thought of amongſt us. It cauſeth men to breake their faith 
given, to violate all friendſhip, to bettaie their countrie. It 
cauſeth ſubjects to rebell againſt their princes, governors, 
and magiſtrates, when, not able to beare their inſatiable 
delires , nor their exactions and intolerable ſubſidies, they 
breake foorth into publike and open ſedition, which trou- 
bleth common tranquillitie , whereupon the bodie poli- 
tike is c |, or for the moſt part utterly overthrowen, 
Moreover, the exceſſe of the vertue of liberalitie, which is 
ee may be joined to covetouſnes, and then there 
is no kind of vice but raigneth with all licence in that ſoule 


that hath theſe two gheſts lodged togither. And bicauſe 

CLAY e hard eee two vi- 

How predigali- ces ſo diſagree V nature, may be to e in 
AI: the ſame ſubject, we will ſoone beleeve it, if we fay with the 
ſomeſon be Ancients, that it is the point of covetouſnes to gripe, and 
Six" to tale, Here and ir ben it ought not: and that this des- 
ling wh e neceſſarily upon one of theſe two oc- 

eit Ss 


| | ſparing, or for prodi- 

| e e unjuſtly ſeeke for meanes to ſatiſ- 
ous expences. The common opinion is, that they who put 

to no uſe the riches which . ſo covetouſly, are more 
miſerable than thoſe that abuſe them after they have ob- 
tained them by ill meanes: bicauſe manic may reape pro- 
ite by theſe, but of the other none, no not their onelie 
heires receive more benefit than they do of hogs, which 

is after their death. But it falleth not out ſo altogither 
= with kings and princes, whoſe covetouſneſſe joined with 
prodigalitie is more hurtfull to their, ſubjects than that 
which is joined with ſparing. For this latter, although it 
maketh them commit much injuſtice, and polling of their 
people to fill their treaſuries, yet when any need happe- 
neth tothe Common- wealth, either of forraine warte, or 
of any other ealamitie, a good ground - vorke is laid in the 
botrome of their cofers fot to fedreſſe the ſame. But the 
other maintained with the like injuſtice; leaveth nothing 
behinde for prodigall princes, wherewith to helpe them 
ſelres in time of neceſſitie. Whereupon oftgatimes ay 
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' a few whothen will ſtand them in ſtead, or elſe bicauſe 


and of Prodigalite. 


deth the finall ſubverſion of their eſtate, weakened by ex- 
actions, to the overthrow and undoing of many who would 
have been the ſinewes of their th:andall to inrich 


they waſted it upon riot and ſuperfluities, whereby the war- 
1 —— both of themſelves and of their ſubjects be- 
come degenerate and baſtatdlike. Of this we note, that af- 
ter a prince groweth to be prodigall and deſirous of ſuper- 
fluitie and fooliſh ,noriches he hath will ever ſuf- 
fice him : ſo that to ſatisſie his ſpending, he muſt needs be- 
come covetous and unjuſt. The like many times 
to the meaner ſort, and to men of all e that they are 
covetous and 2 both togither, namely, when they 
wealth by unlawfull meanes, and ſpare 0 it in 

works of pietie, that they may ſowe ir plentifully upon 
delights and pleaſures, But the humor of niggardlines and 
neernes is moſt common in covetous men, whom Platarke' cooommen 
compareth to rats and mice that are in gold mines, which compared to 
eite the golden oare, and yet nothing can be gotten from fen. 
them bur after their death. Likewiſe he compareth them to 
pipes through which-water being conveied into a ceſterne, 
nothing remaineth for them. So covetous men heape up 
treaſures to leave them to their heires, that they alſo may 
afterward leave them to their heires as their predeceſſors 
did: and ſo neither the one nor the other reape any good ot 
benefit by them, untill in the end either ſome tyranttake all 
away by violence from that hold-faſt, or elſe ſome one that 
is the worſt of the race ſueceedeth, ſpending all diſſolutely 
upon pleaſures. This cav es, jeſting at covetous ren 
men, to ſay that he had rather be their than their ns ay ng 
ſonne, bicauſe they are very carefull to give their cattell the be 
meete paſture, but in ſeed of feeding their youth with con- man 
venient and profitable nouriſhment, through good and 
vertuous education, they marre, ſpill, and corrupt them, by 
grafting covetouſnes in the ſoules of their children, as if 
they meant to build within them a ſtrong fort wherein to 
keep their ſucceſſion ſafely. Whereas contrariwiſe they ſhuld 
learne of Cicero, that the glory of vertue, and of praiſe-wor- 
thie & honorable deeds, is the pans riches which fathers 

| Ff jj can 


can leave to their children, and more excellent than anie 

other patrimonie whatſoever, Socrates called a yoong man 
broughe up in ignorance, and rich withall, 4 golden ſlave. 
And . tanſwered not untitly, when, being deman- 
ded what his maſter did (who was a covetous mau, and one 
that having great quantitie of good wine, ſold it to others, 
and ſought tor. ſower wine in Taverns for his one drin- 
king) he ſaid: Albeit he hath great ſtore of yet he ſce- 


| Erampleofthe keth for evill. Zut let us now conſider of notable ex- 


fruits of cove- 


touſues aud of 


prodigalitie. 


Aae. 


| Pehmeſter. 


Againſt the ſu- 
aitic of 


amples, ſhewing toorth the pernitious effects, which, as ve 


ſaid, proceed from theſe two yices, Covetenſnes, and Prodiye- 
tie. Mwleaſſer king of Thunes, had his cies put out by his 


ſonne, that he might ſeaze upon his treaſures, Prixmms king 
of Troy, fearing the taking of his citie, ſent Poderw his 


yoongeſt ſonne to his ſonne in law Pelyweſdor, with a great 


quantitie of gold and ſilver ; but he being deſirous to 
ſeſſe the ſame, ſlew the child his brother in law, for which 
afterward he received his deſerved hire. For Queen Hecubs 
comming unto him, and taking him aſide into a chamber, 
not (hewing countenance of any diſcontentment, with the 
helpe of hit women put out his eies. The emperor Calgul 
was ſo much touched with covetoaſnes, that there vas no 
kind of lucre, or meane to get motly by, how unlawfull and 
wicked ſever it were, which he ſought not out: inſomuch 
that he laid a tribute upon urine, and ſold his liſters gowns, 
whom he n by into baniſhment. neu 
in one is raigne he ſpent prodigally 67. Millions 
of gold, which-Tiberias his predeceſſor had gathered wo 
ther. Nero uſing great crueltie, polling, exaction, and co 
cation towards his ſubjects, gave to the miniſters of his ty- 
rannie in thoſe fifteene yeeres wherin he raigned, the value 
of 55. Millions of Crowns, He cauſed a very ſtately gilt pa- 
lace to be built, which tooke in compaſſe a great part of 
Rome, but it was overthrowen after his death, that the me- 
morie of ſuch a crucll tyrant might be rooted out of the 
earth. A notable example for ſuch as thinke to get a vaine 
glorie by buildings that are more ſtately than neceſſarie, & 


3 yet leave behind them a notorious marke of their tyrannie, 


& a perpetuall teſtimonie to poſteritie, that they bave raiſed 
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their houſes with the blood of their ſubjects. Herrie the ſe- 
yenth Emperor, a prince indued with moſt excellent ver- 
tues, was poiſoned with an Hoaſt, which an Italian Monke z, sha 
corrupted with monie cauſed him to take. But what neede Moake. 
we ſeeke for ſuch examples of ancient men to knowe the 
fruits of covetouſnes, when as the unhappines of our age 

daily affoordeth us new before our cies, wherein we heare 
nothing almoſt ſpoken of, but poiſonings and murders hi- 
red with monie, and all committed to this end, that the au- 
thors of them may.have their goods whom they kill, for the 
ſatisfieng of their inſatiable covetouſnes? Amongſt manie , covet morder 
other, who hath not heard of the cruell wilfull murder of a of + — 
Gentle woman of a good houſe, and of hir men and maids, toutois. 
by hir owne brethren in law, done a few daies paſt ? A cru- 
eltic exceeding that of the Cannibals, who yet ſpare dome- 
ſticall blood. But God the juſt Indge would not that ſuch an 
execrable wickednes ſhould be long concealed and unpu- 

niſned. For when it could not be found out by any inquirie 
of man, one of the murderers touched with the hand of 
God, and taken with an extreme ſicknes, being as it were 
mad, and as Caine was in times paſt, diſcloſed his ſinne of 
himſelfe, the hainouſnes whereof ſo troubled him, that he 
ſaid he could hope for no mercie, After yard recovering his 
health, he was taken upon his owne confeſſion, and being 
convicted of the fact, accuſed all the authors thereof, of 
whom ſome are executed, and the reſt expect no better e- 
vent. That covetouſnes cauſeth ſubjects to rebell againſt 
their covetous Princes, and that oftentimes to their over- 
throwe : we have an example in CManritins the Emperor, Maurice: de- 
who was deprived of the Empire, and had his head cur off, 2 
beſides 3 his five children, and of his wife, by corctounes, 
reaſon of the ill will of his people and men of war, which he 
had purchaſed, who could beate no longer his covetouſnes, 
whereby he was mooyed to winke at ſpoiles and murders, 
and to ra backe the pay of his ſoldiers. In the time of S. 
Lewes the king, the people of five cities and five villages of | 
high Almaigne, which at this day we call Switſerland, raiſed re xobiice 
ſuch a great tumult & (edition, that they put to the edge of ef Serbleriand 
the ſword all their Princes, W NOI, the wy the ſame cauld. 

110 cauſe 
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of treaſure in the ground, he commanded him upon ge? 


Of Covetouſnes, + 
cauſe thereof as their covetouſnes, which made them op. 
preſſe their ſubjects with unjuſt exa&ions. The niggardly 
ſpating of king Lewes the eleventh, moved ſtrangers great- 
ly to contemne him, and was in part the cauſe of the rebel- 
lon of his ſubje&s. For having put away in a maner all the 
Gentlemen of his houſhold, he uſed his Tailor alwaies for 
his Herald of Armes, his Barber for Embaſſador, and his 
Phiſition for his Chancellor: and in deriſion of other kings 
he ware a greaſie hat of the courſeſt wool. We finde in the 
chamber of accounts a bill of his expences, wherein is ſet 
downe 20. ſouſe for two new ſleeves to his old dubler, and 
another clauſe of 15. deniers for greaſe to greaſe his boots. 
And yet he increaſed the charges of his people three milli- 
ons more-than his predeceſſor had done, and alienated a 
great part of his Demaine. Sparing may well be uſed (which 
at this day is more neceſſarie than hrs eg yet the maje- 
ſtie of a king nothing diminiſhed , neither the dignitie of 
his houſe, and without the abaſing of his greatnes. Likc- 
wiſe thoſe men, who after they have hoorded much trea- 
ſure, are ſo beſotted and blinded with a covetous love of 
their wealth, that they will not upon anic neceſſitie imploy 
it, can no more avoid their deſtruction, than the other be- 
fore mentioned. This doth the hiſtorie of Calpba king of 
Perſia teach us, who having filled a Tower with gold, ſil- 
ver, jewels, and pretious ſtones, and being in warre againſt 
Alu king of the Tartarians, was ſo ill ſuccoured of his 
owhe people, bicauſe he would not give them their pay, 
that he was taken in his towne, and by Alu committed 
priſoner in the ſaid Tower, with theſe words: If thou hadſt 
not kept this treaſure ſo coverouſly, bur diſtributed it a- 


.mongſt thy ſoldiers, thou mighteſt have preſerved thy ſelfe, 


and thy citie, Now therefore enjoy it at thine eaſe, and cate 
and drinke thereof, ſeeing thou haſt loved it ſo much. And 
ſo he ſuffered him to die there of hunger, in the midſt of 
his riches. The puniſhment which Ds the elder, king 


| —— — Syracuſa, laide upon a rich covetous ſubject of his, was 
retoarirerch. more gentle, but woorthic to be well noted, being ful of in- 


ſtruction. For being advertiſed that he had hid great ſtore 


nie upon inheritance, When Di 


— 
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of life to bring it unto him : which he did, although not 


— 


all of it, but retained part, which he tooke with him, and 


vent to dwell in another citie, where he beſtowed his mo- 

oryſius underſtood thereof, 
he ſent for him, and reſtored all his gold and filver, ſaying 
unto him: Foraſmuch as thou knoweſt now how to ule ri- 
ches; not making that unprofitable, which was appointed 
for the uſe of man, take thar, whith before thou waſt un- 
moorthie to enjoy. And to ſpeake the truth, there is no rea- 
ſon wherewith the covetouſnes of ſuch men may be colou- 
red. For if they ſay, that they not bicauſe they care 
not for ſpending, it is a point of great follie in them to la- 
bot to gathet more wealth than they want. But if they de- 
fire to ſpend, and yet date not for niggardlines do ſo, nor 
enjoy the fruit of their labour, they are a great deale more 
miſerable. Whereby ii appeereth unto us what a goodlic 
and commendable thing it is to be content and ſatisfied 
with alittle, which freeth us from the deſite of unneceſſa- 
rie things. Now if we ate to take thoſe things for ſuperflu- 
ous, which we will not uſe, we ought, for the reaſons alrea- 


die ſet downe, to make no leſſe account of thoſe which we 


would abuſe in riot and ſuperfluitie. The covetouſnes of 
Darins, king of the Perſians, was beguiled and laughed to 
ſcorne through the ſubtill invention of Mrecris Queene of 


427 


Babylon (ſome attribute it ro Semirams) who, being deſi - How Dan his 


tous to welcome hir ſucceſſors that were touched with ava- gn. 


rice, which ſhe abhorred above all things, cauſed a high ſe- 
pulcher to be erected over thoſe gates of the citie through 
which there was moſt paſſage, with theſe words ingraven 


therein: / ng of Babylon that ſhall come after me find want i 
P 


wiſe let him not open it fur it wil not be beſt for him. After many a- 
— 22 & none of the kings of Bab) on had touched 
the ſai 


was promiſed, Nevertheles he fond nothing there but a ded 
body,with this writing: /f thou wert not inſatrable & very cove- 
tons, thou wonldſt not have opened the tomb of the dead. Morcover 
that covetouſnes oftentimes bliudeth men ſo far, as that it 
Ff ii cauſeth 


pulcher, Darius conquering the kingdome cauſed 
the coffin to be opened, thinking to finde there that which 


N 
& 
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| cauſeth them to take awaie their owne life without feare of 
condemning their ſoules, many examples thereof ate left 
in memorie : of whom ſome through griefe for ſome great 
0 loſſe of goods, others to leave their children rich, have vo. · 
c Lic luntarily procured their o ne death. Caſſau Licimus was of 
— this number, who being accuſed, attainted, & convicted of 
kis goods ro his many thefts and briberics, and beholding Cicero Preſident 
children. at that time, about to put on the purple gowne to pro- 
nounce ſentence of confiſcation of goods, and of baniſb- 
ment, he ſent word to Cicero that he was dead during the 
proceſſe and before condemnation: and preſently in the 
field he ſmoothered himſelf with a napkin;havingno other 
meaning therein but to ſave his goods for his children. For 
then the lawes concerning the puniſhment of ſuch as had 
robbed the common · wealth, or of ſuch as being prevented 
ſlew themſelves, were not made: ſo that they that were ac- 
cuſed might ſave their lives by forſaking their goods, yea 
by paying ſo much onely as their accaſers demanded. But 
there are ſome of a clean cotrary diſpoſition to Licinias,who 
| being readie to give up the ghoſt, would gladly their 
| Hermocraes wealth with them, as we read of Hermocrutes who by his will 
| bequeathed his made himſelfe heire of his owne goods. «Atbenews maketh 
| felfe. mention of another, who at the houre of his death deyou- 
red many pieces of his gold, and ſewed the reſt in his coate, 
commanding that they ſhould be all buried with him, Vale- 
rius Maximm telleth of one, who being beſieged within the 
| tou ne of Caſſilina by Hamibal, preferred the hope of gaine 
| AR feld for before. his owne life. For he choſe rather to ſell a Ratte 
206. pence. which he had taken, ſor 200. Romane pence, than to ſatiſ- 
fie his hunger, whereof he died quickly after : and the buicr 
being the wiſer man, ſaved his life by that deare meat. Cx 
ſus Conſull of Rome is likewiſe noted by Hiſtoriographers 
Coveroutnes to be extreme covetous, which cauſed him to ſwimme be- 
to play on both tWeene two factions divided for Ceſar and Pompey, ſerving 
* his owne turne by them both, and. chaunging many times 
from one ſide to another in the adminiſtration of the com- 
mon-wealth. He ſheu ed himſelfe neither a conſtant friend, 
nor a dangerous enemy, but ſoone forſooke both amity & 
— iba he ſaw it would be profitable to him, * 
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the increaſe of his ſubſtance gave great qo" For when 
he firſt began to intermeddle in affaires, his riches amoun- 
ted but to 3 oo. talents, which according to our mony came 
to about 180000,crownes : but aſter when he purpoſed to- 
o ftom Rome to war with the Parthians, he would needes 
oor how much all his wealth came ro. And firſt he of- 
fred to Hercules the tenth of all his goods: ſecondly, he 
made a publike feaſt for all the people of Rome of a thou- 
ſand tables: and thirdly, he gave toeveriecitizen as much \woonderfult 
wheate as would finde him three monethes. Notwithſtan- e. 
ding all ghis, he found that he was woorth 7100. talents, 
which amounted to fower millions, two hundred and three 
{core thouſand crownes, He uſed to ſay, that he accounted 
no man rich, except he were able of his owne charges to 
hire and maintaine an armie: bicauſe as no man can ſer 
downe a readie reckoning of the expences of war, as king 
Arcbidamas (aid, ſo the riches that is to ſuſtaine it, may not 
be limited. But in the end bis covetouſnes and ambition, 
which commoaly are not farre ſeparated one from ano- 
ther, led him to a violent death, as we declared elſe-where. 
Now as Creſſus was blamed for covetouſnes, ſo Pompey vas Pompey abkec- 
as much commended and well thought of, bicauſe he ab- ee. 
horred and contemned it. Whereof he gave good proofe, 
as alſo of great pietie at the taking of the citie of m 
from the Jewes. For when he entred into the Temple, and 
beheld the great riches thereof, the table of gold, the gol- 
den candleſticke, a great number of veſſels of gold, with 
tabundanceof good and exquiſite ſpice for ſmels, and 
new moreover that there was in the treaſurie about two 
thouſand talents of ſacred ſilver, yet he would not touch it 
in anie wiſe, nor ſuffer anie thing to be taken from it. We 
that ſay we are Chriſtians, follow a far off the pietie of theſe 
heathen men, when as both great and ſmall watch for no- 
thing more than how to intrap the goods of the Church 
to make them ſerve our delights and pleaſures. Moreover 
ve ſee that this curſed plant of covetouſnes groweth as 
much in the houſe of praier, as in the courts of kings and 
The cortuption alſo that hath followed the ſame, 
s knowen ſufficiently in thoſe men, who to ſarisfie their 
| | unſatiable 


The great cove- 
touſnes of a car- 


| The cruel pu- 
niſhment of a 
covetous cu- 


Tim. s. 10. 


. 
tous Princes. _ 


Of covetouſnes, and of Prodigalitie. 
unſatiable deſites call themſclves protectors of this Hydra 
Ignorance, to the Rion/and perdition of their owne 
ſoules, and of ten thouſand mo for whom they are to an- 
ſwer. Jovian Pontanus rehearſeth a pleaſant hiſtorie of a car- 


dinall named Angelot, who was well puniſhed for his cove- 
touſnes. This cardinall uſed whe bis horſ-k had in the 
evening given oares to his horſes, rocome downe all alone 


without light by a trap doore into the ſtable, and ſo ſteale 
their oates and carie it into his garner whereof he kept the 
key himſclfe. He continued his goings and commings ſo of- 
ten, that one of his horſe-keepers not knowing yho was 
this theefe, hid himſelfe in the ſtable, and taking him at the 
dieed doing (being ignorant who it vas) beſtowed ſo man 
dlov es on him with a pitchfork, that he left him halfe ond 
ſo that he was faine to be carried by fower men into his 
chamber. Jobi CMaria Duke of Millan, chaſtiſed very juſtly, 
but over · ſeverely, the covetouſnes of a Curate, who — 
the ſervice of his office in the burying of a dead bodie, bi- 
cauſe his widow had not wherewith to pay him the charges 
of the buriall. For the Duke himſclfe going to the funerals 
ol the dead, cauſed the prieſt to be taken and bound to the 
coarſe, and ſo caſt them both into one pit. A crueltie no leſſe 
deteſtable than the vice of thoſe wretches that ſell the gifts 
of God, and make merchandiſe of that, vhich they ought to 
give freely to the people. Now to end our matter, we main - 
taine this, that covetouſnes and inlav full deſire of riches, 
is the roote of all evill, miſerie and calamitie. Moreover it is 
more to be miſliked in great men when it followoth riot 
and. prodigalitie, than if it be joined with niggardlines, 28 
well for the reaſons before eee en. rd- 
ly and covetous princes uſe more carefully in their eſtates 
anddignities to provideſuch men as are and ſtai- 
cd,for the preſervation of their ſubjects, knowing that their 
owne ruine dependeth of their undoing. Which thing vo- 
luptuous princes neglect, bicauſe they dreame of nothing 
but of their pleaſures, and ſo provide none but ſuch as will 
ſerve their humor therein, and flatterers, or elſe ſuch as will 
ive them moſt money vherewith to maintaine their de- 
Cakes, And let us further knowe,thatall covetons men go 


aſtray 
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aſtray from the right way of truth, and infold themſelves in 
— griefs and miſeries, and become odious to every one. 
Beſides, not being content with their daily bread, when 
contrariwiſe their deſire is infinite, they evidently mocke 
God as often as make that petition : bicauſe they la- 
bor to conceale and to diſſemble before him that knowerh 

all things, their covetous and greedie affection, wheras true 
praier ought to declare and to open the inward meaning of 
the hart. Let us therefot᷑e that are better inſtructed learne, 1. Tim. G. C. 
that godlines with contentation is great gaine: and let us Matth. 6. 19. 
not wearie our ſelves in the heaping up of treaſare, which 

the ruſt and moth may conſume eate, and the theefe 

ſteale, but let us renounceriches and the world, over which wemutre- 
Satan beareth rule, leaſt in that terrible day he accuſe us be- te 
fore the great Judge, and convince us of taking ſome thing 

of his, and then the Judge being upright-and/juſt,deliver us 
into his hands to throw us into darknes, where there ſhall 
be weeping and gnaſhing of teeth for eyermore. 


Of Ewvie, Hatred, and Batkbining. Chap 43; 


Ae mind of man, which of it owne nature is 
ARAM. | created ſociable,gratious,and ready to helpe 
one, yea, which by the force of chatitie 
working togither with it, ferleth it ſelfe as if were conſtrai- 
ned ro mourne with thoſe that weepe, and to rejoice with 
em that laugh, is able toſhew nothing more unwoorthie 
it ſelfe, than to be overcome of Envie, which is a wild plant ee ie the 
in the ſoule, bringing foorth cleane contrarie effects to that Fire of man 
will which we owe to our * and comprehen- 
ing in it all injuſtice generally, and all wickednes of men: 
as we may ſee if you think good ( my companions) to ſearch 
more narrowly into the nature of this vice. 

Acu1Tos. Envie proceedeth of a naughtie diſpoſitij- D dar 9 
on, and provoketh light brains (as Pinderus ſaith) to rejoice 2 
in beholding the adverſitie of ſome, and to bee vexed at 
the happie ſucceſſeꝰ of others: cauſing men alſo to — 2 
in backbiting honeſt men, eſpecially ſuch as ate - 
ut 


cavic. 


The 
Eavie. 


nature of 


% 


432 Ol Envie, Hatred, 
But take heade (ſaith Pictacus) leaſt, ſeeking to avoid envie 
. — wan ww vr, m3 246/45 22] 
Virol! As. Glorie and wertns ( faith Virgil) ave abveics en- 
Hatred 751 ill- ied : which vice is commonly ed with batred and l- 
en cke will, | mes are driven forward to detract and flander o- 
ne. thers. But bt that keepeth bis mouth ( ſaith the wiſe man) kee- 
peth bus ſole. Let us then heare Aw a N A, who willinftru& 

us more at large in this which is heere propounded unto 

us, $::5.14 | | 

Au AN 4. That wicked and ſuttle enimie of mankinde, 

not being able to abide the glorie whereunto God had cal. 

led men, of which he deprived himſelfe through his pride, 

was driven with envie to tempt our firſt parents: whoſe in- 

What execrable gratitude conceiving ſinne in the ſoule of man, the firſt fruit 
felt eavie hach brought foorth by this curſed plant, ſeemeth likewiſe to 
brought foorth. have beene envie, with which «Aden: eldeſt ſonne being 
mooved; ſlew his onely brother. Oh curſed and furious en- 

vie, oh fruitfull branch of execrable evils, ſeeing by thee 

man was firſt beguiled, and induced afterward to admit 

murder into his hart, and to water the earth, being yet vir- 
gine-like, with his brothers blood: whereby he began his 
5 

ight from father to is prerogative to 
the good ! Is there any vice 2 us which ve 


eth 

unjuſt and deteſtable aRions ? Nevertheles, 

ion are we more inclined, or do we nouriſh 

willingly than this? Let every one enter into himſelfe, 

& undoubtedly he ſhall find there a thouſand envies, which 

are never without hatred and rancor, grafted in the ſecre · 

teſt place of his ſoule. True it is, that envie according to the 

ſubjects which it meeteth withall, bringeth forth more per- 

nitious effects in ſome, and leſſe hurtfull in others. But how 

ſoever it be, this paſſion is alwaics blame · worthie, & ought 

to be eſchewed of everie good and vertuous man, whoſe 

deſire is, not to wander out of the path of dutie and hone- 

ſtie. We ſay therefore that Envie rr. of ano- 

ther mans ptoſperitie, and that malignitie is cc 3 
{2 87 =, 
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joined with it, whether it be the fountaine thereof, as ſome | 
ſay, or one part thereof, as others will have ir. This maligni- Malignitie is 

tie is adelightand; pleaſure taken in another mans harme, do be the fone 
although we receive no profit thereby: and it ſeemeth to be ohe 
accidental, chat is, procured by hatred or ill will, arifing of ve goe man 
ſomeevill affe&ion that one man beareth to another, For bes- 

this cauſe Plat arię diſtinguiſheth hatred from envie, ſaying : LE 22 
that hatred is bred in our harts through an imagination berweene ba- 
and conceit which we: have, that he whom: we hate beha- * 
veth himſelfe wickedly, either towards all men generally, 

or particularly towards us: but that men envie onely thoſe 

whom they know to be in proſperitie. And ſoit ſcemeth, 
that envie is indefinite and not limited, much like to ſore 
cies, that are offended at everie cleernes and light, but that 
hatred is limited, being alwaies grounded and ſtaied upon 
ſome certaine objects in regard of it ſelfe. Moreover, no 
man hath juſt cauſe to envie another mans proſperitie. For 
hedoth no man wrong, bicauſe he is happie: whereas on 
the contrarie fide manie are juſtly hated for their vices and 
impieties, and ought to be ſhunned of good men: which ; 
hatred of the wicked n to good dee the wis 
men. But the hatred that is borne towards good men, is a Mefagler 
paſſion not much ſeparated from envie. And thus may theſe **> 

two paſſions, reſembling two plants, be ſaid to be nouriſh- 


and increaſed by the ſelſe ſame meanes, albe- 


3 


it they ſucceed one another. The ſame Plutarię being deſi- 

rous to teach us, how we ought to abhorre envie, callerh it 

ſorcerie: bicauſe through the poiſon thereof, it doth not 
onely fill the envious bodie with a naughtie and hurtful di- 

poſition, but the infection diſperſeth it ſelſe alſo through 

the eies, even upon them that behold iriir; ſo that they are 

touched therewith, as it were by ſome poiſonfull influ 

ence. Likewiſe he compareth ir to the flies called Cantha- To Caatharides 

rides. For as they alight eſpecially upon the faireſt wheare, 

and moſt blowen roſes : ſo envie commonly ſetteth it ſclfe 

againſt the honefteſt men, and ſuch as have moſt glorie 

and vertue. Power, honor, ſtrength, riches, are but brands The fiebrands 
to kindle the fire thereof. Therefore Thucidedes ſaith, that a. 4" 

a wiſe man defireth to be envied, to the end he may do res 
at | great 


* 


Bias rent things. Bin laid chat envie and an old houſe often · 
times light upon a man, and never knocke at his gates. But 
EnviemoRt of al if envie be huttfull to others, it is much more noiſome to 
carious perſon, him that poſſeſſeth hir, tormenting him within continual. 
ly with a: thouſand turbulent pa , which ſhorten his 
daies, diminiſh the powers of his bodie, & are a great deale 
more pernitious to his ſoule. For it will not ſutfer him to 
taſte or conceive any good ſpeech, or ſound inſtruction, 
from whomfoever it commeth : but cauſeth him to — 
and ſpeake againſt it, as if he were jealous and envious of 
his one good. The occaſion whereof is the ill will which 
naturally he beareth againſt all them that deſerve more 
than himſelfe, e 189 he ſtriveth rather to blame, or to 
wreſt in ill part whatſoever was well meant, than to reape 
any profit thereby. And if he heare a man commend other 
5 mens devices, or anie of his ohne doings contrarie to his 
mind, he thinketh that he hath ſo manie blowes given him 
with acudgell. Thus ve ſee, that envie wiſhing well to none, 
nts, edt — ponents — 
therewith to ſpeake in a word, it comprehendeth t 
injuſtice, which is all kinde of wickednes, and de- 
hall duties of inner vi cauſing men to hurt thoſe 
whom they ought to love and ſuccour. Of this wilde plant 
— 2 backbiting is a branch, . 
deth it ſelfe' with and lying, — 1m v6 | avon 
men Dre receive 8 — 
on it to back Therfore Diogenes the Cy- 
2 biting of beaſts was moſt dan- 
Sheath ————— 
—5 — Themiftocles 
e Thebdne (a that It was the greateft griefe in the world, to 
ſee the honor of a good man in the mercie of a venemon toong, and 
ed with ſpeec ber. Fot ſeeing good fame and 
ir is more pretious than anie treaſure, a man hath no 
leſſe injurie offered him when his good name is taken away, 
than when he is ſpoiled of his ſubſtance. But backbiting 
| do then bring forth moſt pernitious effects, 
are readie to heare ſlanderers, of whom they 
in the end corrupted, | For the envious and 
1 backbiring 
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backbiting perſon doth as a naughtie painter did, who ha- 
painted certaine cocks, commanded his 
boy to drive the naturall cocks farre from his picture: ſo he 
laboureth as much as may be to withdraw good men from 


ving ill-favoredly 


thoſe whom he would governe. But bicauſe he cannot do it 
openly, fearing their vertue whom he hateth from his hart, 


he will ſeeme to welcome, to honour, and to admire them, 


and yet under hand, and behinde their backs he will caſt 


abroad and ſow his flanders. And if ſo be that his privie 
and ſecret reports, which pricke behind, do not preſently 


bring foorth the end of his intent, yet he keepeth in memo- 
tie that which Afedixs uttred long fince, who was as it were 
the maſter and captaine of the whole flocke of flatterers, 


banded rogither about Alexander againſt all the honeſt men 
in the court. This fellow taught, that they ſhould not ſpare 
to oy boldly and to bite with ſtore of ſlanders. For (quoth 
he) alt 


hoogh he that is bitten ſhuld be cured of the wound, ic 


yet the skar at the leaſt will ſtill remaine. And by ſuch skars 


A pe flilent pre · 
cept of Medias 
en to back · 
rs, 


of lies and falſe accuſations, or rather to give them a better 


name with Platarbe, by ſuch fiſtuloesand cankers Alexander 
being gnawen, unjuſtly put to death Califthenes, Parmenion, 


of three or fower flatterers, of whom he was clothed, dec- 
ked, ſer foorth & adored as ic were a barbarianimage.'Such 

is the force and efficacie of lying joined with flatteric over 
that ſoule,which hath no ſound judgement of reaſon to diſ- 


und Plalotau, giving himſelfe over to the will and poſſeſſion 


cerne truth from falſhood, or a good nature from a maliti- 


ous. True it is, that this comfort cannot be taken away from 
men, namely, to be perſuaded that the ſleights of 
kbirers and ſlanderers are able to prevaile but little a- 
gainſt the invincible tower of ſacred vertue, and of an aſſu- 


paſſe, triumph alwaies, and victoriouſly hold envie & back- 
biting under their feere. And although theſe vices by rea- 
ſon of their force cauſe them to ſuffer ſomtimes, yet pati- 
ence keepeth them fro being overcome, ſo that they never 
ſinke downe under adverſities, but even then lay hands up- 
on the haven of their deliverance. So that if princes would 
not fall into thoſe inconyeniences, nor be deceived 90 
els 


The eom fort 

which cannot 
be taken away 
from good 


red hope well grounded, which, whatſoever commeth to 


Good counſel] 
princes a- 
gaiaſt Latterers, 
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Ot Envie; Hatred, + 
e great Macedonian monarch was, they muſt, upon the 


eports of back biters, throvghly and with reaſon waigh all 
tas, e ſuffer — to — ſlan- 


derers, but e their words with a ſound judgement. 


We muſt not 
lend our carcs 
to flanderers. 


Further let us note, that they which lend their cares to their 


lies and detractions, ate no ſeſſe ro be blamed and repre. 


hended, than the landerers themſelves, bicauſe they are 
both touched with the ſameim fection, I meane, of ta- 
king delight in theevill report of anothet. And as the ſlan- 
derer hurteth by accuſing thoſe that are — ſo 
doth he that ſuffereth hiraſelfe to be perf before he 
hath learned the truth of things. Moreover, they that ac- 
cuſtome themſelves to heare willing) y & lies, com- 
monly alſo take more x) Wy ls mT nals, 
fables and dreames, ies and vices noted in — an 

nations, than in true narrations and goodly ſentences made 
and written with good judgement and diligent ſtudie,or in 


peruſing the honors, heroicall facts, and commendations 


given to vertuous and famous men, which doth touch and 
grieve them no leſſe than it doth the envious and back- 
biter: whereas they ought to accept of thoſe things as of 
ſpurres to drive them forward unto vertue. Therefore who- 
dae — - 3 ——.— — 
ting, now that it is a great 

& moſt neceſſarie for him that hath pro- 
——— ye pry geen 
blamed & evill ſpoken of in his preſence, although he were 
his capitall enimie. We ſee alſo that this craftie and ſubtill 
kind of wickednes is uſually pradtiſed of backbiters and en- 
vious perſons, when they ar pt want that they cannot cauſe 
t elves to be accounted as int nn es 


they purpoſe to ſlander, then prove that theſe 
| n — — commend 


and preferre, n g by that meanes to cover their hatred 
and ill- will, and to — to their (lander by that pom. 
which they give indirectly to others. They ſpare — t 


many times, neither is there any let in = why through 


their envie they drawe them not out of that reſt wherein 


what 


they og OR BIT ALS 08 ee we know 
My 


what evill proceedeth from theſe wildeand naughtie plants 
of envie, hatred and bacæbiting, and that naturally, as inhe- 
ritors of the vice and (in of our firſt parents, we carie in our 
harts,]I know not what envie, jelouſie, & emulation againſt 
ſome one or other, let us beware that we nouriſh not ſuch 
vicious paſhons, but weaken their force, and make them al- 
ither unable to cauſe us to depart from dutie: let us ac- , re. 
our ſelves not to envie the proſperitic of our eni- 6 eie and 
mies. neither to backbite them in any ſort, And if it be poſ- 
fble, let us not be ſparing in giving nnto them their praiſe 
& honor, whenſoever they do any thing that deſerveth juſt- 
lie to be commended : bicauſe that alſo bringeth greater 
praiſe to him that giveth it. For then if it fall out ſo that hee 
ooveth ſome what in his enimie, his accuſation carieth 
more credite and force with it, as that which th Equitieand Ju- 
not from the hatred of his perſon but from a diſlike of his l Pens or 
dooings, thereby declaring that equitie and juſtice onelie * 
are the bounds of this hatred. Beſides we ſhall reape a grea- ou 
ter benefite than is hitherto rehearſed. For when we accu- 
' ſtome our ſelves to praiſe our enimies for well dooing, 
and are not grieved when anie proſperitie befalleth them, 
ve ſhal utrerly drive from us the vice of envie and jealouſie 
over the good ſucceſſe of our friends & acquaintance, when 
they attaine to honor. Wheras on the contrary ſide if we ac- 
quaint our ſelves & take delight in envieng the welfare of 
our enimies,we ſhall do the like many times to our friends: 
u ve ſee experience thereof in many at this daie, whoare ſo 
touched with this vice, that they rejoice at the evill which 
hapneth to their welwillers, and to ſuch as are the occaſion 
of their good and preſerment. But if we be deſirous to diſ- 
charge our dutie towards our neighbors for whoſe profite 
ve are borne, let us ſeeke to praiſe that ſentence of Cicero, © 150<ro 
that an honeſt man and good citizen never ought to be mooved with 
bured or envie upon ſuppoſed crimes , no not towards his enimie, 
_ wiſhing to die rather than to offend ag ainit juſtice, which is an utter 
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d enimic to that vice. This alſo. will be a good helpe and meane | 

h do keep us from backbiting, if we eſchew al kind of ſcoffing. Tie 
in which (as Theopbraſti ſaith) is nothing elſe but a cloſe and wh 

* 


coloured reproofe of ſome fuult, which by little & little in- „ 2nd dowir's 
81 = 


ureth 
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Aſcoffe is many 
times woorle ta- 
ken than anie 

9 
ſpeech, 


A notable way 
howto be le- 


venged vpon 


dhe covious, 


Of Envie, Hatred, 
ureth him that mocketh to backbire another openlie and 
untruelie. This great imperfeRion of gybing is verie famili. 
ar amongſtus, although it be as unſeemlie for an honors. 
ble perſonage as ſome other more infamous vice. But to 
the ende we may have better occaſion to keepe us from it. 
let us know that manie times a man is more mooved with 
a gibing gird, than with an injurie : bicauſe this latter pro- 
ceedeth commonlie from the vehemencie of ſudden cho. 
ler, even againſt his will that uttereth ir, but the other is 
more taken to hart, as that which ſeemeth to come froma 
ſetled will and purpoſe to offer wrong, & from a voluntarie 
malitiouſnes without any neceſſitie. If we be diſpoſed to be 
merie, as ſometimes opportunitie, place, and perſons invite 
us thereunto, let it be done with a good grite, and without 
offence to any. Now although envy and backbiting, by rea- 
ſon of their pernitious effects, are ſo odious to all honors. 
ble and vertuous perlonages, yet no other revenge is to be 
ſought or deſired, than that puniſhment which followeth 
and groweth with the vice itſelte, which never ſuffereth him 
that is touched therewith , to enjoy anie reſt in his ſoule, 
we have alreadie learned. Neither is there any great care to 
be had for the matter, ſeeing envious perſons and backbi 
ters ate no waies able to bite the deſerts of good men, But 
if we would have their puniſhment augmented & doubled, 
there is no better way, than to ſtudie ſo much the more to 
do well,as ve ſee them labor mote earneſtlie to envie and to 


condemne our dealings. For as the ſun being directly ovet 


the top of any thing v hatſoever, ifit leave any ſhadow at all, 
yet it is but ſhort and little, bicavſe the light thereof is dil- 
perſed round about the ſame : ſo the excellencie of vertue, 
glorie, and honour, in the end conſtraineth the venemous 
toong to drinke and to ſwallow dow ne hir own poiſon, not 
daring to bring it againe in ſight, whereby envie and blame 
are as it were holy extinguiſhed, and unable to hurt 

men anie more. This reaſon cauſed Php king of Mace- 
donia to make this anſwere to certaine, who told him, that 
the Græcisus ſpake ill of him behinde his backe, notwith- 
ſtanding hee did them much good, and therefore willed 
him to chaſtice them: What would they do then hw 
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and of Backbiting. 
this noble and gentle Prince) if we ſhould do them anie 
harme? But they make me become a better man. For I 
five daily both in my wordes and deeds to proove them 
liars. Andacother time, as his friends counſelled him to 
put to death, or to baniſh a Gentleman of Macedonia, ho 
continued in flaundering him, he would not do either of 
both, 2 it was no ſufficient cauſe to condemne 
him to death: and as for baniſhing him, he ſaid : that it was 
agreatdeal better if he ſtirred not out of Macedonia, where 
ill men knewe that he lied, than if he went amongſt ſtran- 
gerstoſpeakill of him, who bicauſe they knew him not wel, 
might peradyenture admit his ſlander as true. Whereby 
this vertuous Prince at one time ſhewed foorth, the effects 
of three excellent yertues : firſt, of Clemencie, in that he 
woulde — 1 him 1 death, of whom hee had received 
injurie : then of Magnanimitie,in contemning inju- 
—— laſtlie, of woonderfull Prudence, in that he Lid 
not baniſh him. And in deede hee was of ſuch a gen. le na- 
ture, that he would never puniſh them that gave him an 
evill report, but rather tooke away the occaſion thereof, 
as heeretofore we have in part mentioned it. And for a 
teſtimonie of the goodnes of this Monarch, the 
anſwere he made to them that counſelled him to deſtroie 
the citie of Athens, deſerveth well to be heere ſer downe. 
Id al things ( quoth he to them) for glorie , bow then ſhould 
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Philip took oe 
caſion thtough 


bac kbitinꝑ to 
do bene? 


Athens the 


Theater of 


I deftroie Athens , which by reaſon of learning, is the Theater goric. 


o glorie ? The example of Demetrius Pbalerius, a Prince of 
immortall renowne , ſeryeth firlic to teach us what ſmall 
account we are to make of the dealings of envious men; 
o farre ought wee to be from caring either for their doo- 
ings or ſayings. When worde was brought to this Prince, 
that the Athenians, mooved withenvie againſt him, had 
broken downe thoſe three hundred images, which were 
before erected in their ſtreete of Aremagus to his honour, 
and thereupon was provoked by his Councell to be reven- 
of them, he ſaide : The Athenians may well throwe 
ne my images, but they are not able to abaſe my ver- 
wes, for whoſe ſake my images were heeretofore erected 
hora publike ſpeRacle. And truclie thoſe acts of Princes, 


G ij which, 


Flory ace 


Innocencie it a 
tower of bras 
agaiait ſlande 


Soc ca 


1. Pet. . 1. 2. 


Of Envie, Hatred, &c. 

which, being done intheir life time , are woorthy of me. 
morie, may ſerye them for an everlaſting monument, and 
not Images and Tombes made with mens handes, which 
length of time, beſides a thouſand other accidents may 
bring to powder.Neither are they deprived of the ſame glo- 
rie that live under the government of great men, when, ac- 
cording to their places and callings, they direct their adi. 
ons to the benefite and ſafetie of the commonwealth, For 
whenſoever envie laboureth to hurt them with ſuppoſed 
crimes,their cn pens Ah Horace ſaith)wil be unto them in 

lace of an inexpugnable tower of braſſe: ſo that being af- 
ured of that, they need not ſtand in any feare of the cruell 
teeth of ſlandeters. Therefore Socrates being reprooved by 
Hermogenes, bicauſe he did not once dreame of defending 
himſelte when he was accuſed , made this anſwere : I have 
dreamed of that all my life time, by ſtriving to live well. To 
conclude then our preſent diſcourſe, let us learne to un- 
cloath our harts of all envie and hatred, which procure ſo 
many turbulent and hurtfull paſſions in the ſoule, and o- 
verthrow all that charitie and love, which we ought to bear 
towards everie one. Let us feare this ſentence pro 
by the holie ſpirit , hat whoſoever hateth bis brother is a man 


ſltyer, And if we ſee that vice and imperfeRions raign in our 


like, let us hate their evill maners , and love the welfare of 
their ſoules, by endevoring to bring them backe againe in- 
to the pathway of yertue, untill weſeethatall hope of re- 
medic is taken awaie by reaſon of their long ſetled habite 
and continuance in vice: for then ve are to ſhun altogithet 
the hurtfull converſation of ſuch forlorne men. Let us take 
heed that we pleaſe not our ſelves in detracting and back- 
biting, or in ſpeaking raſhly of àny without adviſement ta- 
ken, of hom, to whom, and hat we ſpeake. Let us not be 
given to lieng, or to harken to ſlanderers, but following the 
counſell of the ſeripture, let us lay aſide al malitiouſnes, and 
all guile, and diſſimulation, and envie, and all rd —— 
and as new borne babes deſire the milke of underſtanding, 
which we may as it were boaſt that we have in the true and 
right knowledge of Juſtice, v hich ĩs to render to God that 
which is due to him, according to pietie, and . 
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make ſport with the divers and ſundrie effects of Fortwne, Forune bs 


Of Fortune, 441 
bors whatſoever belongeth to them, according to the dutie | 
of charitie, whichis gentle, not eaſilie provoked to anger ,, Cor. 3. - 


nor envious, nor rejoicing in iniquitie , but alwaies in the 
truth. | 


Of Fortune. Chap 44+ 
AM 4 E l be not deceived (my companions) we have hi- 


A. therto ſufficientlie diſcourſed of the fowet Morall 
| vertues, being rivers that flow from the fountaine 
ofdutic and honeſtie, as alſo of all the parts that belong un- 
to them, and of their contrarie vices. Therefore from hence- 
foorth we are to make choice of ſome othec matter, and to 
applie that which we might have learned in the diſcourſes 
of our Morall Philoſophie ,unto Eſtates, charges, and con- 
ditions of life, whereunto evetie one of us may be called 
during this life: yea, let us aſſaie to give advice and coun- 
ſell to ſuperiours , according to the meaſure of our judge- 
ment. But bicauſe, as I thinke, the entrie to ſo high a mat- 
ter, requireth ſome leaſure to thinke uppon it, I am of 
opinion, that we were beſt to deferre this point untill the 
next daies worke : and in the meane time, for the ſpending 
of the reſt of-rhis after-noone, looke out ſome matter ſub- 
jeR, apt, and fic to recreate our ſpirits withall : which, bi- 
cauſe naturally they delight in varietie and diverfitie of 
things, cannot have a more convenient matter, than to 


which according tothe ſaying of the Ancients, is vcrie con- dle 

ſtant in hir inconſtancie. Further, let us conſider how wee 

may uſe this word of Fortune, vhich is ſo common amongſt 

us, and not abuſe it. 1.4 | Tote 
AR Au. To him (ſaith Cicero) whoſe hope, reaſon;and ©1040 

cogitation dependeth of Fortune, nothing can beſo cer- 

taine or aſſured unto him, that he may perſwade himſelſe it 

will abide by him, no not one day. But he is molt happy that 

1s of himſelfe ſufficient in everie reſpect, and that placeth 

the hope of all his affaires in himſelfe, in regard of men. 1 50 
ACH1Tos.1am ſhe( ſaith Vertue, ſpeaking in Amun) N 

chat ſurmounteth Fortune, and the ſcourge that puniſbeth | 

| Gg ij ſins. 


442 Of Fortune. 


+orþ. fins. Vice and Vertue ( faith Plararky ) have no maſters to 
v iule over them: and they are verie blinde, v ho, calling For. 
tune blinde, ſuffer themſelves to be guided and led by bir. 

But wee mult learne of thee (As x) what ve ate to thi 

of this counterfet Goddefſe, | 

As R. If ve are perf 4 who is Juſtice it ſelf, 
and the eſſentiall truth, maketh Princes contemptible(asir 
places out of the waie, raiſing up the poore out of miſerie, 
and making him families like a flocke of ſheepe, there is no 
doubt but that Fortune W ev worde, rather 
than an Heatheniſh, is nothing elſe but a fained device of 
What Fortuze mans ſpitit, and an imagination without truth: upon which 
12 „ (as Plutarks ſaith) a man cannot ſettle his judgement, not 
IX yet comprehend ir by the diſcourſe of reaſon. Sothat wee 
muſt confeſſe, that all things are guided and ed by 
God erdererh the providence of God, who knoweth and ordereth caſuall 
cen things neceſſatilie. Which albeitweeaſily confeſſe with the 
mouth, as alſo that proſperitie and adverſitie depend * 
of the will of God, yet we may daily note in manie of us, et · 
fects cleane contrary to the word, in that, when we delibe- 
rate about our affaires, we tly caſt our eie upon bu» 
Humane means mane meanes, to come to ende of them, although they 
ae butſecond are but ſecond cauſes, caſting behind our backs that helpe, 
which is from above. And when wee want the bleſſing of 
God,through his anger & juſt indignation, (which we care 
not to appeaſe) and ſo for the molt part ſtumble upon the 
x _ cleahe contrarie of all our platformes and goodly enterpri- 
ſes; then we accuſe, not our ignorance and ingratitude to- 
wards his Majeſtic, but the unfortunate miſhap and chance 
| of humane things, which through the common errour of 
' 815.3. men, we attribute to Fortune. Now, knowing that wee live, 
Rom. 11.33. and moove, and have our being in God onely, that his my - 
ſteries are great and wonderful, and ſuch, that if we ſhoulde 
go about to ſound the bottome of them, it were all one 
Jer.r0.23, as if we ſought to pearce the heavens, aſter the maner of 
Exod. 21. 13. the Giants, fetfoorth unto us by the Poets: that our way 


6... is not in our power, and that of our ſelves we cannot ditect 
4633. our ſteps: that it is the Lord that offereth a man into bis 


hands, 
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hands, who unwittingly killeth him with the head of his 
nan va po alt ylang: re 
n at generally 
are done by the ordinance of God, I ſay, knowing all theſe 
things, yet bicauſe the order, reaſon, ende, and neceſſitie of 
— things which are ſo ſtrange, uncertaine, and mutable 
in the world, are for the moſt part hidden in the counſell of 
God, and cannot be comprehended by the opinion and 
reach of man, ve may | 
in reſpect of our ſelves. The like we may 
future events, holding them in ſuſpence, bicauſe they may 
fall out either of the one or the other fide, (and yet bei 
reſolved of this, that nothing ſhall come to paſſe which God 
hath not ordained) and alſo note them out by this worde 


Fortune, not attributing thereunto any power over the in- 


conſtancie & continuall alteration of humane things: eſpe- 
| of L g they are ſo changeable, thatit would be a verie 


| hard matter ( ſ 
n 


king after the maner of men) to com 

a more proper and fit word. The detini- 
tion alſo, which the Ancients gave of Fortune, is verie 
ble to the effect of the thing ſignified, and of that 
* we have daily experience: namely, that there is no 
other final end of change & alteration in man, than that of 


and a conſequence in thoſe things which proceed from the 
counſell of man, Ariffotle ſaith, that Fortune is a caſuall and 
accidentall cauſe in things, which, being purpoſely done 
for ſome certaine ende, have no apparaat cauſe of their fal- 
ling out otherwiſe : ſo that a man may well ſay, that ſuch a 
thing came to him by Fortune, which falleth out beſides 
his thought, when he undertaketh any worke with delibe- 
ration, Epicurus (aide, that Fortune was ſuch a cauſe, as a- 
neither to perſons, times, or manners, Tbecpbraftus 

king of Fortune, ſaith, that ſhe looketh not whereat 
ſhooteth, that oftentimes ſhe delighteth in NN 2 
vay that, v hich is gotten with verie great paine, but eſpe · 
cially in overturning thoſe felicities, which, as men thinke, 
ue beſt ſtaied and aſſured. Jeveva/ſaith, that v hen it plea- 


* 


eth hir, ſue maketh a Conſul of a Rhetoritian: and likewiſe 


Gg mi cleane 


How we may 


wellcallthemcaſuall and changing, twat 
both conceive of all > oy 


his being. Plato ſaith, that Fortune is an accidentall cauſe, Theop 


* of 


— 


a 


; cleane contrary, having this property in hir torejoice great 
ly in the varietie nen ee — 
men, oftener lifring up into the place of ſoveraigne autho- 

ritie ſuch as are unwoorthie thereof, than thoſe that deſerve 

The Romanes the ſame. Amongſt the Ancients, the Romanes honoured 

pave gear” | Fortune more than all the reſt, eſteeming of hir (ſaith p. 
Ps, dar 9 4 as of the patron, nurſe, and upholder of the citie of 

Rome. They builded for hir manie ſumptuous Temples, 

wherein ſhe was adored under ſundrie names, and honors. 

ble titles for a Goddeſſe of ſingular power: inſomuch that 

they thought themſelves more beholding to hir for the 

greatnes & proſperitie of their Empire, than to vertue. yl 

having attained tothe ſoveraigne authoritie of a Monarch, 

and of Dictator, ycelded himſelfe and all his actions to the 

favor of Fortune, ſaying, that he reputed himſelfe to be For- 

$ylla fornamed tunes child, and thereupon tooke unto him the ſurname of 

tumlelie Happie. 77appie. Which opinion ſeemeth to have prevailed 

with him, in cauſing him, after he had committed infinite 

proſcriptions, murders, and cruelries, voluntarily and with- 

out feare to give over the Dictatorſhip, to lead the reſtof his 

yeeres in all aſſurance and quietnes, and as a private man to 

paſſe and repaſſe through all Ita. ie without any garde, even 

in the midſt of them whom he had ſo much offended. We 

read alſo, that when Mitbridatet king of Pontus wrote unto 

him concerning the war which he had underraken againſt 

him, ſaying, that he marvelled how Sylla durſt buckle with 

his great fortune, eſpecially knowing that ſhe had not de- 

ceived him at any time, whereas ſhe never knew Sa Con- 

ſall; he returned this anſwere : For this ſelfe ſame reaſon 

thou ſhalt now fee, how Fortune doing hir dutie, will rake 

Fes. hir leave of thee to come to me. Jalus Ceſar gave a certaine 

7 argument of the aſſurance he had id Fortune, when, en- 

tring upon the ſea in a little Fregatein a verie tempeſtuous 

weather, and the Pilot making ſome doubt of waighing 
up the Anchor, he ſaide thus unto him: Be not afraide 
my friend, for thou carieſt Ceſar and his Fortune. Au- 
fhns his ſucceſſor ſending his Nephew to the warre, 'wilt- 
ed that he might be as valiant as Scipio, as well beloved 23 
Pompey, and as fortunate as himſelte : attributing to For- 
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as a principall worke, the honour of making him ſo 
— 2 To this purpoſe alſo it is — that 
great intance and familiaritie growing betweene Au- 
tus and eAntowins his Companion in the Empire; they of- 
ten paſſed away the time togither with ſundry ſorts of plaies 
nnd paſtimes, wherein Antonixs alwaies went away vanqui- 
ſhed. Whereupon one of his familiar friends well ſeene in 
the art of Divination, tooke occaſion many times to utter Acre foreſighe 
his minde unto him intheſe or the like ſpeeches: Sir; whar ** er 
do you ſo neere this yoong man? Separate your ſelfe farre 
from him. Your fame is greater than his, you are eldet 
than he, you command moe men than he, you ate bettet 
exerciſed in feates of Armes, you have greater experience: 
but your familiar ſpirite feareth his, and your Fortune, 
which of it ſelfe is great, flattereth his, and if you ſequeſter 
not your ſelfe farre from him, ſhe will forſake you and goe 
to him. Thus we ſee what great eſtimation the Romanes 
had of Forrune, yea they ſtood in ſo great awe of hir pow - 
er, that Pauls e Emilins that great captaine ſaide, that a- „ ,__. 
mongſt humane things, he never feared any one of them, 
but amongſt divine things he alwaies ſtood in great feare 
of Fortune, as of hir in whom there was ſmall truſt to be 
placed, bicauſe of hit inconſtancie-and mutable varietie, 
whereby ſhe never uſeth to gratifie men ſo liberally, or to 
beſtow ſuch abſolute proſperitie pon them, but that ſome 
envie is mingled vithall. O deceitfull Forrune(faid Deme- 7D ere 
tris thou art eaſily found, but hardly avoided+ They that 
have laboured moſt in painting out this fained Goddeſſe, 
A hath a ſwift pace, a loſtie minde, and 3 
They give hir light wings, a globe under hir feete, The deſcription 
and in hir hand a horne of abundance, full of all ſuch hea- offs. 
| venlie and earthlie things as are exquiſite and precious, 
which ſhe'powreth foorth liberally, hen and where ſhe 
| pleaſeth. Some pur a wheele into hir hands, v hich ſhe tur- c 
neth about continually, whereby that part which is above What is means 
s preſently turned downward : thereby giving us rounder- 8 
ſtand, that from hir higheſt preferment ſue throveth downe | - 
in one inſtant ſuch as are molt happie, into the gulfe of mi- | 
ſerie, In award,we may well compare hir to a nn 
t 
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the brighter it is, the ſooner it is broken and daſht in peeces 


eser che Hiſtories, the treaſurie of antiquitie, ſet before our ties in- 


contrary 
of Fortune. 


numerable examples of common and-contrarie 
which are wrought by this inconſtant 
oftentimes practiſed upon the ſame whom of ſmall 
ſhe hath made very great, & after taken them downe lower, 
yea made them more miſerable (if I may ſo ſpeak) than they 
were at their beginning. Hannibal, that renowmed Captaine 
of the Carthaginians, that redoubred enimie of the Ro- 

mans, after notable victories obtained ſundrie times againſt 
them, was in the end utterly overthrowen and compelled to 
flie hither and thither, & to have recourſe tq forraine prin- 
ces, into whoſe armes he caſt himſelfe for the ſaſetie of his 


1 wandring, 


Fortune, and thoſe 


* ength of hi 
rocured ſo great « 
to the Romanes, as his good u ing and ſufficicncie 
in the art of war had done, being jdined with the hatred he 
bare them. Which is nothing diminiſhed through old age, 
neither yet through the alteration of his eſtate & fortune: 
bicauſe the nature and qualitie of maners continueth al- 
waies. Hammbal being advertiſed of this requeſt of Ius ſtie- 
ped poiſon in a cup of drink which he had kept a long time 
againſt an extremitie. But before he dranke thereof he ut- 
tred theſe words. Go to, let us deliver the of Rome 


beech from this great care, ſeeing it lieth ſo heavy upd them, & the 


time ſeemeth unto them overlong to ſtay for the naturall 
death of this olde man, whom they hate ſo extreme- 
lie. And yet Titus (hall not obtaine a victorie greatly hono- 
rable, or woorthie the praiſe of the ancient Romanes, who, 
even then when Pj? their enimie warred againſt them, 
and had woon battels of them, ſent him word to beware 
of poiſon that was prepared for him. Thus did this great 


and vertuous, captaine finiſh his daies, being utterly over- 


throwen, 
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throwen, and trode under f te by fortune, which for a 
time had placed him in the higheſt degree of honor that es. 
could be. Exmenes a Thracian,one of Alexanders lieutenants, 
and one that after Alexanders death had great warres and 
made his . 


ainſt Antigonne king of Macedonia, 
came to that greatnes and authoritie from a poore Potters 
fonne: and afterwards being overcome and taken priſoner, 
he died of hanger. Bur ſuch preferments of fortune will 
not ſceme verie ſtrange unto us if we conſider how Pertinex 1 
came to the Empire, aſcending from a ſimple ſoldier to the 
degree of a captaine, and afterward of Governor of Rome 


being borne of a poore countrywoman. And having raig- 
ned onely two moneths , he was flaine by the ſouldiers of 
his gard. Aureliamu from the ſame place obtained the ele 


ſelfe lame dignitie. Probs was the ſonne of a gardiner,and Prob. 
— a blackſmith; Jaſfinus, for his vertue ſurna - . 
med the Great, from a hogheard in Thracia, attained to the . 
empire. Will you have a woorthy example agreeable to that 
ſaying of Juvenal which we alleadged even now ? Gregory the Gregory 7. 
from a _— monke was lift up to the dignitie of chiefe 

ſhop of Rome: and Hemy the 4. Emperor, was brought to yeoy 4. 
chat extreme miſerie by wars, that he asked the ſaid Gregorie 
forgivenes,and caſt himſelfe down at his feete. And yet be- 

fore this miſerable monarch could ſpeake with him, hee 

fiood three daies faſting and barefoote at the popes palace 

gate, as a poore ſuppliant waiting when he might have en- 

trance and acceſſe to his holines. Lewes the Mecke emperor, Lewesthe 

& king of France, vas conſtrained to give over his eſtate, & Meck. 

to ſuut himſelfe up in a monaſterie, through the conſpiraeie 

of his owne children. Valerianus had a harder _— of his inn 
eſtate, ending his daies whileſt he was priſoner in the hands 

of Sapor king of the Parthians , ho uſed the throte of this 

miſerable emperor whenſoever he mounted ups his hotſe. 

But was not that a wonderfall effect of fortune, which hap- 

ned not long ſince in Munſter, principal rownin the coũtry 

of Weſtphaha,wherin a ſilly borcher of Holland, being reti- 

red as a poor baniſhed man from his country, called Johwof john of Leides 
Leiden, was proclaimed king, was ſerved & obeied of all the 
people a long time, even untill the taking and ae 
the 


T ambur lone, 


. 
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__: 
the ſaid towne after he had borne out the ſiege for th 

of three yeeres. Mahomet the firſt of - , . 
ſmall and abject place, being enriched by marying his mi- 
ſtres, and (erying his own turne very fitly with a mutinie tai 
ſed by the Sarraſins againſt Heraciem the Emperor, made 
himſelfe their captain, rooke Damaſcus, ſpoiled & fi- 
nally ſubdued Arabia, diſcomfited the —— ecame 
both a monarch & a prophet, Will you ſce a molt wonderful 
effect of Fortune? Look upon the proceedings of that great 
Tamburlane, who being a peaſants ſon & keeping cattel, cor- 
rupted 300. ſhepheards his companions. Theſe men ſelling 
their cattell, betooke them to armes, robbed the merchants 
of that countty, & watched the high waies. Which when the 
king of Perſia underſtood of, he ſent a captain with a 1000, 
horſe to diſcomfit the. But Tambariane delt ſo with him, that 
joining both togither they wrought many incredible teats 
of armes.And when civil war grew betwixt the king and his 
brother, T amburlane entred into the brothers pay, who ob- 
tained the victory by his means, & thereupon made him his 
lieutenant generall. But he not long after ſpoiled the new 
king, weakened & ſubdued the whole kingdome of Perſia, 
And when he ſaw himſelfe captain of an army of gocooo. 
horſmen, and 600000.footemen, he made war with Bajazet 
emperor of the Turkes, overcame him in battell, and tooke 
him priſoner, He obtained alſo a great victorie againſt the 
Souldan of Egypt, and the king of Arabia. This good ſuc- 
ceſſe( which is moſt to be maryelled at and very rare)accom- 
panied him alwaies untill his death, in ſo much that he en- 
ded his daies amongſt his children, as a peaceable gover- 
nour of innumerable countries. From him deſcended the 
great Sept who raigneth at this daie, and is greatly feared 
and redoubred of the Turke. But that miſerable Bajaze: 
who had conquered before ſo manie peoples, and ſubdued 
innumerable cities, ended his daies in an iron , where 


in being priſoner, and overcome with griefe to ſee his wife 

ſhamefvullic handled , in waiting at Tamburlanes table with 

hir gowne cut downe to hit Navell, ſo that hit ſecret — 

were ſcene, this unfortunate Turke beate his head fo ot- 

ten againſt the Cage, that hee ended his life. But 8 
| nee 
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need we draw out this diſcourſe further to ſhew the ſtrange 
dealings, and marvellous changes of fortune in the parti - 
cular eſtates and conditions of men, which axe to be ſeene 
dailie amongſt us, ſeeing the ſoveraigne Empires of Baby- 
lon, of Perſia, of Græcia, and of Rome, v hich in mans judg- 
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Of the fewer a= 
veraigne Em- 


ment ſee med immutable and inexpugnable, are fallen from pire. 


all their glittering (bew and greatnes, into utter ruine and 
ſubverſion , ſo that of the laſt them, which ſu d the 
reſt in power, there temaineth onely a commandement li- 
mited & reſtrained within the confines of Almaigne, which 
then was not the tenth part of the rich provinces ſubjeR to 
this Empire? Is there any cauſe then hy we ſhould be aſto- 
niſhed, if little kingdoms, common-wealths and other civill 

overnments end, when they are come to the utmoſt, and 
Fall point of their greatnes ? And much leſſe if it fall out ſo 
with men, who by nature are ſubje& to change, and of 
themſelves defire and ſeeke for nothing elſe but alteration. 


Being aſſured therefore, that there js ſuch uncertaintie in all 


humame things, let us willy prepare our ſelyes, and applic 
our will to allevents, whoſe, cauſes. are altogither incom- 
prehen(ible in reſpeR of our underſtandings, and quite out 
of our power. For he that is able to ſay, I have prevented 
thee O Fortune, l have ſtopped all thy paſſeges, and cloſed 
up all thy waies of entrance, that man putteth not all his aſ- 
ſurance in bars or locked gates, nor yet in high wals, but 
ſtaieth himſelfe upon Philoſophicall ſentences and diſcour- 
ſes of reaſon, wherof all they are capable that imploie their 
vils, travell and ſtudie thereupon. Neither may we doubt 
of them or diſtruſt our ſelves, but tather admire and great» 
ly eſteeme of them, being ra viſhed with an affectionate ſpi- 
rite, He that taketh leaſt cate for to moto ( ſaith Epicurws) 
commeth therunro with greateſt joy. And (as p ſaith) 
riches, glory, authoritie and credite, rejoice them moſt; that 
ſtand leaſt in feare of their contraries. For when a man ſeek- 
eth after any of them with an overburning deſire, whereby 
alſo too great a feare of looſiug them is imprinted in him, 
the 1 which he hath by enjoieng the ſame, is very 
veake and unſtable, much like to a flame blowen up and 
downe with the winde. But as for the power of Fortune 


(faith 


We muft * 
pare our 
for all events, 
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Whotakeib 
gre ateſt joy in 
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Of the power 
of fortune. 


Whither 
maſt in 
ſucceſſe 

things, - 


the 
1 


— 


ale, 


5 ſing the ambition of ſome, the 


looke 
— ho. 


narchies of Babylon, of Perſia, and of Grzcia, who 


ded by the ſenſe of man. And 


(faith the ſame Philoſopher) it bringeth downe thoſe men 
that of theit one nature are cowards, fearfull and of ſmall 
courage. Neither muſt we attribute cowardlines to misfor. 
tune, nor valure and prudenceto fortune, who is not able 
to make a man great without yertue. For what good will 
weapons do a man without experience, riches without li- 
beralitie, victorie without bountie and clemencie, fighting 
without valure and boldnes : briefelie, all fortunes goods 
without knowledge how to uſe them well ? Let us learne al. 
ſo that it is too blockiſhnes to attribute the cauſe of 
the change of monarchies, oommonwealths, eſtates, of bat- 
tels loſt, and generally of all caſuall miſhaps, both general 


and particular, to certaine ſecond cauſes : one while accu. 


orance or negligence of 
others, the ſmall courage,want of money,of men, or of mu- 
nitions. But we muſt looke higher 


, and turne towards him 
whovuſeth ſach meanes in the execution of his woonderfull 
counſell,when he mindeth to chaſtiſe and to puniſh men for 
their offences. Example heerof we have in thoſe great mo- 
| ſe marks 
are no more to be ſeen, than the path of a ſhip in the warer, 
or vaie of a bird fliengin the aire. And yet they were over- 
throwen'and vanquiſhed by ſuch as had a thouſand times 
leſſe htmaneforce andchiete finewes of warre, astreaſure, 
men, munition and other furniture, than their monarches 
and emperors had, who abounded every way. But God pur- 
ſed fo puniſh their pride and iniquitie. Let us therefore 
Rand in awe, not of the goddeſſe fortune, which is but the 
dreame of man, and cannot (as Cicero ſaith) greatly hurt 
him, that judgeth hope grounded upon vertue more 
than that which is built upon hir forces, but let us feare 
him who' directeth and diſpoſeth in wiſdome all things cre- 
ated to their rend, which is the glory of his name, & 
ſalvation of his ele& : albeit the order which he obſcrveth, 
the cauſe, reaſon, and neceſſitie of them, are for the molt 
part hid in his ſecret counſel! , and cannot rehen- 
| ot ee but that ve 
ought prudently to conſider of thoſe means which he offe- 
reth unto us for our uſe, after ve have endevoured to —— 
11 | | g 
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gate and to appeaſe his wrath and anger thr the a- 
mendment of our life, and have called for aide and helpe of 


him in all our enterpriſes grounded by reaſon upon dutie. 
The end of the eleventh daier works. 
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neca Wri for a man to 
— 


take in and deſire to 


22 obtaine but one 2 
AQ —_ man is 098.006 ery nmy> 
except a wie man: all nee 
ober men are of ders 
® Zformes, Who knoweth not 

| | with howe diſquietnes 
the minde of man is ſer on fire, with what lighenes it is cari- 
ed hither and thither, and with what ambition and deſire it 
is ſtirred up to take hold of manic ſundrie things at once? 
Notwithſtanding we muſt diligentlic marke, how the hea- Diſtia8ione of 
realy wiſdome hath made a diſtinction of eſtates & kinds cg 
of life amongſt men from the beginning, inting that beginging. 
of Adams two firſt children, the one ſhould be a hus Gen. 
man, the other a ſhepheard . Since that, the ſelſe ſame pro- ä 
wdence hath alwaies commanded, that everic one of us Be ove mutt - 
bould looke unto his calling in all the actions of his life, arg nb 
Kcounting thereof as of a ſtation aſſigned unto us by his 
majeſtie, and as of a perpernall rule whereby we muſt dies 
the end of our intents, and following the will of God, ſtrive 
to continue ſuch men to the ende of our daies, as we once 


purpoſed with out eee 
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that there is no worke ſo ſmall and Je, which 
All things dove doth not ſhine and —_— precious before the heavenlie 
in fank are throne, if we do it in faith according to our calling, & give 
ſighs, glory to the Erernall for our whole condition and ſtate of 
life. Now we know that after God had created man by his 
almightie power and unſpeakable goodnes to make him 
partaker of his glory, and to rule over the earth, the ſea, and 
al things contained in them, he gave him preſently the vo- 
man for a faithfull companion, and ſweet ſolateto his life, 
Sca.z.24, And forthe preſervation of his kinde, inſtitutingand ſancti- 
fieng mariage from that time forward. Therefore 1 thinke 
my companions, that we ought to handle this firſt, bicauſe 
itisthe firſt calling of man,moſt common, and moſt hono- 
rable: to the end that we may, as we ſaid yeſterday, begin 
to apply the actions — {1995 of the vertues, of which 
we have hitherto intreated, to eſtates and conditions of life, 
vhereunto ech of us may be called. 
Plato - Au AN A. If we could(ſairh Plato?) behold with bodilie 
Honefticical- eies the beautie that hath in hir, we would be fir in 


4 * 
7 


Prov. 18.22. 


Man borne te 


iage is ho | 
porable among mong all, & the bed undefiled. 
Heb.13.4, eth a good thing, and receiverh 


3 
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love with hit: but ſhe is to be ſeen onely with the cies of the 
minde. And truely with the ſame cies we may behold it 
in mariage, if we conſider narowly the honeſtie of the cou- 
led life, when it is in everie reſpect abſoluge, than the holie 
In , the earth hath nothing more beaurifull ot 
hone | | | 
AR AM. Mariage (as the ſcripture ſaith) is honorable 4- 

eth favor of the Lord, Therfore 
of thee(Acn1r os) wedefiretounderſtand more at 
what thou haſt learned concerning this matter diſcu 
with ſo many contrary opinions both old and new. 
Actros. Nature having brought us footth to lite 

in ſocietie, and not alone, like ro brute beaſts, it muſt 


lireioſocietic. needs be ( ſaith Arifferle ) that he'which livethſolirarilie is 


inn 


of ſocietie. 


Theendef to eſchew' ſome evil. Everie ſocietic reſpeReth 


either a verie beaſt, or more than a man. Now a ſocietie is 


an aſſemblie and 2 t of manie in one, ſeeking aftet 
ſome good thing that is profitable, pleaſant, and honeſt, at 


leaſt that ſeemerhro be ſo: or elſe laboring to flic from and 
the main- 
tenance 


. 


F S. SSS. 8 * 


very 

* — — hich | 
et —— ſocieties, is not The definition 
but a communion of life betweene the cre, nothing n. 

it ſelfe to all the parts that belong to their houſe, 

3 — . — ohh „ 

$ ſociety, is woorth — 

, bicauſe God 2 author thereof. 
For he had no ſooner created the firſt man, but he The end theref. 
ſed to give him a wife, for a fairhfullcompanion, a tomtor- 
treſſe of his life, and a helpe like unto bimſelfe. Which he 
performed, aſſoone as he thought it : foraſmuch as 
vith him to will, is to be able, and to : as likewiſe to be a · 
ble and to do, is to will. Furthermore; he inſtituted this di- An other end 
vine myſterie for the general increaſe of mankind, & lawfull 

of nature, even in the time of innocencie be- 
a4 7 — ſanctiſieng it at the ſame time with 
hisbleſing. Unto which of Mariage, man had 
made himſelfe a great deale more reve yi. hthe curſe 
of ſinne, which hath g given in his tothe coocupil. 
cences of the fleſh. W it appecreth that we have need |... 
of this remedie in two reſpect, namely: in regard of the end indus end 
and condition of our firſt nature, as alſo by reaſon of finne, „ 
which came in afterward, except in thoſe to whom God 


| bahgranted the ſpecial grace Egiſof cootinenci, which 


na rare a thing as any other whatſoever. Notwithſtanding © —_— 
there hath alwaics beenea thouſand contrarie opinions as 

this matter, namely, whether mariage is to be de- 

ſought after, or rather to be hated and eſchewed, 


| eee reaſons, oftentimes more glorious in 


than forced ro conclude for the defence of their aN 
— war 800%. he Pythagoras the firſt ——_ The varietje 
vas one . of mariage, as may be — * 


— For being req 


nn of a friend of his, he excuſed himſelfe, 
Hh j faieng : - 


Lecundes opini to the reaſanof man. Secundu was ofthis ſect, who bein 
on of a wi. demanded what a wife was, the contrarie (quoth he) of « 


ale jute 


n, and to put himſelfe into a tomb, or 
to take a ſheet for the beginning of his buriall. Manie other 
Philoſophers were of his opinion, yea they ſaid, that nature 
appointing 4 contrarie to everie living creature, hath alſo 
given to man (to whom all other things are ſubject) the 
woman for his contrarie, whoſe malice is a ſworne enimie 


| band. Moreover they ſaid, that a womans nature was ſuch, 
that although ſhe had continued 30. yeers with hir husband, 
yet he ſhould dailie find in hir new fanſies, and ſundry ſorts 
of behavior :ſothat nature ſeemed a ſtepmother to men ta- 
ther than to beaſts, bicauſe theſe know and ſhun their con- 
traries, but man is naturally led to love and to ſeek after his 
enimie. His miſerie therefote is ve in that ſo weake 
fleſh is able to force a hart that is at libertie, cauſing a man 
oftentimes to procure to himſelf that which doth him hurt, 
and to make great account of that which he contemneth,as 
2 the ſame in regard of women. Thales one 
of the Sages of Gracia, minding to ſhew that it was not 
good for a man to marrie, when one asked him why he ma- 
ried not being igthe flower of his age, ſaid, that it was not 
yet time. Afterward, being growen to further age, and de- 
manded the ſame queſtion, he anſwered, that the time was 
paſt. Marius the Roman asked Metel, a man alſo of 
reat credite, why he would not take his daughter towife, 
ceing (he was beautifull in body, ſtaied in countenance,elo- 
quent in ſpeech, noble by race, rich in dowry, happy in 
name, & adorned with yertues? To whom he replied, I has be 
kev all this to be rrue yet ( quoth he)[hadrather be mine own thi 
hirs. They that folow this opinion now touched, and abhot 
mariage, alledge commonly theſe or the likereaſons:that al- 
though the name of husband be ſweet and honorable, yet 
v hoſoever wil wel conſider of it, ſhal find it ful of great & in 


- 8 \ 
* \ 


tolerable butthens: & that the time is yet to come, v herein 


man thornes are not found amidſt the roſes & 


v herein great ſtore of haile falleth not rogither wich chat 
1 18 1 


0 a Cr wc ar fi 


I” RTE 


yoke of 
lber cheit fleſhly luſt, or their inſatiable pompe ? Doth not Women com- 
pated to ſhips, 


ſweet taine. Who is able ( ſaie they) patiently to abide the 

charges of mariage, the care of children, the want which is 

Cecil ur de ile ——— — —— 
i ncic an ancieof Wives, 2 

a ſexe ? Whois able fully. to ſatisſie, ei- 


theold be ſay, that women and ſhips are never ſo wel 
rigged, — that ſtill there remaineth ſomthing to be amen- 

43 I would cõclude willingly, that if a married 
man never loath his eſtate, yet he tireth himſelf at the leaſt. 
Riches breed care, povertie grieſe, ſailing terrifieth, eating 
hindereth, walking weatieth. All theſe troubles are (wee 
ſee) diſperſed or divided amongſt manieꝝ but married men 
have them ither. For if we marke a married man, we 
ſhall ſeldome ſee him, but either penſive or ſad, or wea- 
rie, or hindered , or ſometime amazed or afraide of that 
which may befall him, or may peradventure be commit- 
ted by his wife. Concerning good adviſe and choice for 
the 9 of a good mariage. If thou takeſt a 
wife, ſhe will be contemned, and thy ſelſe leſſe eſteemed : 
if thou takeſt hir rich, ſhe will looke to command thee, 
n lof a free man to make thee a ſlave. So that when thou 
tlinkeſt to take an equall companion to wife, thou ſhalt 
wed an intolerable miſtreſſe, I know not whether I ſhoulde 
ſue, a he divell. If thou marieſt a faire woman , thou put- 
teſt chy ſelfe in great , leaſt thy rounde heade be- 
come forked, which would be a fearefall metamorphoſis 
and alteration, if it were viſible and ant. Everie caſtle 
is hard to keepe, how well ſoever it be watched, whenir is 
iſſaulted by many: and his victorie is ina deſperate caſe, 
who being alone, is compelled to fight againſt many. What 
ſhall I faie more? Wealth maketh a woman proude; beautie 
and hardnes of favor lothſom. Is there anie thing 
8 Platarke ſaith) more light than the toong of an unbride- 


ir boldnes ? more execrable than hir naughtie diſpoſiti- 


onꝰ more dangerous than hit furie? Theſe evill ſpeakers of 
vomen further inrtch their ſaieng with a thouſand hiſto. 
of the infinite miſeries and 
incons 


nies and examples, as teſtimonies 475 


e How hard a 
matter it is to 


matry well. 


1 


* 


Phe 
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r N 
woman? more nipping than hir injuries? more raſh than An unrolywe. 


man is full of 


all evill. 


456 E of 6 
inconveniences which have beene pr them. For 
they alleage the deceiving of the his wife, 

wherupon 1 — death. 7 eee them em all cniſeries en- 
—— tred into the world. Samſon betrayed by Dalila, Salomon be. 
procured by came brutiſh through his concubines, eAcheb rooted out 
Women. through Jeſabel, Marcus Antonixs ſlue himſelfe for the love 
' of . the deſtruction of Troy bicauſe of Helena, the 
Pandora of Heſiodiuu, the pitifull death of Herewles by De lan- 
ra, & many. miſerable events procured chiefly by vo- 
1 men, and plentifullie dec lared in hiſtories. Neither do they 
. forget the ſaying of } UE an of one mariage onely nre 
— good daies are to be path whey Gree the day of 
the wives death. They ſay mat che A ay (according to 
Alexandreides ſpeech ) is the beginning 8 8 manie evils, that 
in no eſtate fortune ſheweth hit ſelfe more inconſtant, and 
leſſe faithfull in performing hir promiſe than in mariage, = 
Polyhiſtor ſaith: bicauſe there is not one to be found, v 
there is not ſome deceit, or ſome occaſion of . 15 
Pn ven to the man. They ſay as Philemon ſaid, That a wife is ane- 
, 2 9 ts. to bir husband: that (as ſaid) 
eee Wherun- 
Three evi — that 1 provetbe agreeth , that a wife, a 
beats,  mule,& a good goate,arerhree naughtic ts. The anſver 
alſo made by a noble Romane, is not for of theſe ſe- 
vere Cenſorers of women, to whom when ſome of his ac- 
quaintance & friends ſaid, that he had great cauſe to holde 
himſclfe happie and contented, bicauſe he had a wife that 
_ ww po , & come — parentage, — them 
is foote, ſaying * My ſee that my ſhoe © mew, 
We faire wel made but none of ue eee. 
Alphonſus en. Likewiſe the ſaying of Apbonſur king of A 
nonoſa per. ged by them that blame mariage, — that if @ 
maize. ſeen per felt ard well agreeing meriage, the maſk be 25 
and the wife blinde, t bat be may not beare his wives brawling 
ſee bir busbands faults. Ne that truſteth to a woman ws 171 
ods) is as ſafe as he that hangeth by the leaves of a cee in 
the ns of Autumne when . in to fall. Ire- 
2 things which I haye heard uttered in con- 
tempt of fmarage- te lien got a merie conceited 1 
120 ce 
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deed of another, and the anſwere of a good fellow that was 

in talke of a certaine They have reaſon (quoth the Three merie 

firſt) who ſaie, that when rr 9 

muſt be arreſted, For truelie I thinke we ſhould flic up to 

heaven, if this arreſt kept us not backe. The ſecond hearing 

this hed, that whoſoever will be ſaved, muſt beare his 

croſſe, ran to his wife and laid hir upon his necke, Thirdlie, 

when one ſaid to a good fellow that he ſhould tary untill his 

ſon were wiſe before he maried him. Bee not deceived my 

friend (quoth he to him) for if he once to be wiſe he 

vill never marrie. Theſe and ſuch like are common- 

ly alleaged by them that miſlike mariage. But nowe marke 

what we ſaie to the contrarie. Firſt we have to conſider the ble re. 

inning & antiquitie of mariage, the place where it was forcin the de- 

and who was the author thereof, and that in IE 

time of innocency,of which things we have alreadie ſpoken. 

Moreover we muſt remember, that the heavenly word ho- 

nored with his preſence, and ſet foorth a wedding 

oer with the firſt which hee wrough 
, any thing then be found more holie, than that 

which the holy of holies,the father and creator of all things 


hath iſhed, honored & conſecrited with hispreſence ? 
But what equitie can we uſe than to leave to our 


feaſt with 5 — — 
t in this ms ("wag 
miracle. 


ſucceſſors that which we hold of our predeceſſors ? By wed- 
locke c on we came into the world, and by the ſame 
we muſt leave others behinde us, to continue that propa- 
gation which hath endured from our aunceſtors unto us. 
Can there be any greater want of conſideration than to 
ſeeke to flie from that, as prophane which God hath taken 
for holie ? as evill, which he hath reputed good? As deteſta- 
ble,which he eſteemeth holic ? Is there any greater inhuma- 
nitie, than to reject the fountaine of humanitie ? Is there a- 
ny greater ingratitude than to denie to thoſe that are to — 
come, that which we hold of them that are paſt? When God wherefore the 
created woman, not of the {lime of the earth, as he did man, Woman was | 
but of his bone, did he not ſhew therby that he ſhould have b mas. 
nothing faſter cleaving , neerer joining, or ſurer glued to 
him than his wife, eſpeciallie when he added theſe words, 
That it wat not good for anne though he had 2 Gen. A. 18, 

ij at 


NI 

that his life would be miſerable, irkſome & unpleaſant, if he 
had not given him a wife for a faithfull companion ? How 
dare we ſaie, that we know better what is meet ſor us than 
he that made us, and knew all our life before we came out of 


the bowels of our mother ? then he that honored the bond 


The great pre- 
beminence of 
mariage. 


Plal.45. 


of matrimonie ſo far as to ſaie, that a man ſhall leave his fa- 
ther and mother, and cleave to his wife? Is there anie thing 
more holy than that honor which we owe to them that have 
ee us ? And yet the fidelitie of wedlocke is preferred 
betore fatherly and motherly honor, that it ſhould be k 

and preſerved even to the laſt gaſpe of life. Further we ſee 
how the ſpirit of God ſpeaking by his prophet honoreth 
mariage ſo far,asto uſe it for a ſimilitude and repreſentati- 
on of that holie and ſacred unitie, which he hath with his 
Church, What could any man ſay more to extoll the digni- 
tie therof? That which God hath begun, only death endeth: 
what God hath conjoined , death onely ſeparateth : what 
God hath made ſure, man cannot ſhake : what he hath eſta- 
bliſhed, man cannot aboliſh. Oh what and how great is tlie 
dignitie, preheminence, and prerogativeof mariage? Again, 


do ve not ſee how ithath been continued throughout all a- 


The Romane 
had lawes in fa- 


vor of matiage. 


ges paſt untill this preſent, received & approoved of al nati- 
ons,both Hebrews, Greeks, Latins and Barbarians, ſo that 
there is no nation under the cope of heaven,how barbarous 
ſoever it be, & far from civility, which ſheweth not great joy 
& delight at wedding feaſts? Beſides, who ſhal defend com- 
mon-wealths without armor & weapons,& who ſhall weare 
armour if men be wanting ? If that be not ſupplied by gene- 
ratiowhich through death neceſſarily —. * how can the 
linage and race of mankind endure? The lawes of the Ro- 
mans (ho were the patern of vertue to all nations) with ti- 
gor puniſhed ſuch as would not marrie,forbidding them all 
publike dignities, & depriving the of thoſe which they had 
obtained. And to invite them the rather ro marrie, they ap- 
pointed priviledges for them that had children, ſo that he 
was molt benefited and preferred to publike honors that 
had moſt children. When Auguſtus Ceſar was Cenſor, inqui- 
rie was made by his authority of a Roman knight chat had 
broken the law & would not marry, v herupon he ſhuld have 


been 


but 5 d that he had hs 
been puniſhed, prooved that been father 
of three children. The ſame being come to the Auguites bis 
empire, and defirous to correct the deteſtable uncleannes r s, 
of his ſubjects, and to compel them to contract matrimonie, ela wbjeds, 
levied an impoſt by waic of a fine, upon their legacies and 
3 —— —— 
rie 25. yeeres of age, ox that had no children. W 
he greatly chaſtiſed v hoordoms, adulteries and ſodomitrie: 
furniſhed Rome with good citizens which then was WD nd 

greatly deſtitute of them by reaſon ofcivill wars. What is the Why he dow: 
cavſe (ſaith YVipianne the lawyer) that womens dowries bad ſuch have ala als had 
great priviledges ? It was for no other reaſon, than bicauſe of tan priled- 
the profit that cometh to al common-wealths by mariages. * 
He that had three children amongſt the Romans could not 
de compelled to carie a meſſage, or publike embaſſage : he 
that had five Vas exempted from perſonall charge : and he 
that had thirteene from all charge. And in our time in the | 
{Volateranus rehear- . * la 

* Yolatera 


common-wealth of Florence(as Rapba- 
ſeth in his Philology) very citizen that is father of five children 


either mates or nu exempted,freed, and di ed of all pub. The privitedges 
kg taxe, loane, or ſubſidie, If nothing be more bleſſed, nor — bad children, 


more to be than immortalitie, line all propagation maketh uu 
immortal through the continuing of kind. Wherupon we may infer 
by way of concluſion, that no greater happines can come to 
man & wife in this world, than to leave iſſue as a teſtimonie 
to poſteritie, that once they were in the votld, and have left 
bekind them a token of their life.lt was enacted by L A * ur 
lawes,that no citi xen preferring the eſtate of continencie before - wo . 
of mariage ſhould be at pub lib plates : which at that time mas a nole 


e account not bim 4 
garden or orchard, | 
A compariſon 


of great 
dreſeth thoſe fruit ful trees which be bath in 
if be have no care to plant & graffe new.therby to ſubſtitate others in bescfn s cog 
their place which by ſucceſſion of time:waxe ald and die. And hom ſbal rainer and a 
We tab him for a goodcitizen, c ſuch a one an 2calouſly ſetketh the © 
good of the comon-welth that cont enteth himſelfe with thoſe citizens 
that are alive, & neglecteth the ingendring of nem in good c lawful 
— to ſappiyuhe want of ſuch as daily decay? Fur- 
ther, if I ſhuld go about to rehearſe heer the happines, plea- 
lure & contentatio which 9 living holly j 
iiij an 


— reads 


and kiasfolks. 
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and according to the dutie of their vocation, do mutnallie 
receive one of another, who doubteth that a whole daie 
would not ſuffice me ? Whar greater ſolace in the whole 
bar vor! mews may than cad lone beret unto 
whom he is led, not will onely, but alſo by a 
mutuall communication 4 — If we take great enge 
to confer with our friends and familiar acquaintance about 
our ſecret affaires, ſhall we not receive greater joie without 
compariſon to diſcloſe our thoughts to hir unto whom we 
ſpeate as ſafely azo our ſelves, who is alſo partaker as well 
of our adverſitie as proſperitie, & accounteth our weale or 
vo to be hir own? We are joined to our friends by good wil 
& liking onely,but ro our wifewe are conjoined and linked 
by ſoveraign charitie, ſacred con- 


by bodily commixtion, 
federacie,and by an 1 felowſhip Nd footer in all 


veathers. If the man abound in tẽporal goods, the wife will 
* keepe tuem faithfully why — 


fully for him, and encreaſe them by hir in- 
dnſtrie and labot. If he be and , 
ſhe will comfort him. If feare, ſicknes, or any other 
miſhap he be conſtrained to ſnut up himſelf in his houſe, his 
wife wil take away that irkſomnes frõ him, which otherwiſe 
would ſeaze upon him being ſolitarie. If he go abroad, he is 
glad that he hath left that partie in his which hemoſt 
truſteth. In youth ſhe is a fweer & amiable companion,and 
in old age a very convenient comforter & ſolace, Moreover, 
by mariage a man encreaſeth his friends, allies, kinsfolks, & 
neighbours, which is a verie great benefit and invincible 
firength. Brethren & ſiſters, nephews & nieces are doubled. 
Peace is many times betweene monarchs & prin- 
ces by mariages, and inſinit quarels & diſſentions ſed. 
But what unſpeakable pleaſure doth the very father take to 
ſee his lively picture ingraven in the face of his children, and 
that ſo neer the quick, as neither Ly/ppus, Mentor, Poſyclerus, 
Phidias Praxiteles, Zeuxis, Apeller;, nor had ever the 
skill to grave or paint ſo wel? Againe, v hat joy receiveth he 
by hoping, that when his children ſhal waxegrear, they will 
be the ſtaffeof his age, the ſtay of his weaknes, the piller of 
his hoaſe, & that overliving him according to the courſe of 
nature, they ſhall cloſe up his cies, & cauſe ſuch funerals and 
| Et ceremo- 


Of Matiage. 
ceremonies to be done for him as are requiſite in that caſe ? 
For the concluſion therefore of this 
that no man can juſtly blame mariage, unto which all lawes "55 
both divine and humane exhott us, nature provoketh us 

honeſtie draweth us, infinite commodities invite us,alt ati. 
ons ſbew us the way thither, & laſtly, neceſſitie of continn- 
ing — kinde conſtraineth us; And briefly to atiſifere rhe 


—.— to the contrarie, they may be o 


iſtinction, which is, that moſt of them that 
riage were heathens, and blinded in their vain 
ſpeak better, in their follie, wanting then that 
— vhich God of his grace hath ſince 


—. onto us. And no marvell if they erred in diſpraifing 
matiage, ſeeing they could never attaine to the knowledge 
of the true an good of man; as we have handled 


alreadie. But yet 
ſuch as were moſt excellent among 


the Philoſophers, bla- taz 
them alſo being maried, as namely, Sorrates, Plaro, Ariftorle, 
Sencea,Plutarks, & others, As for their ſtrongeſt reaſon that 
miſlike mariage, namely, the deceiving of men by women, 
the fault ought to be imputed fother 30 the men, than to 
the women, bicauſe men according to the 
ſexe, I to be wiſer than women, ho are 


—— 


objected to them by way of reproch, but rather 


—— 


— than to them. And they that tem there- 


wich, ſhew that they wander out of the path of reaſon, are 
deſtitute of all good ſenſe, and arc vnwoorthie that women 
ſhould have conceived them, brought theminto the world, 
given them ſuck,and nouriſhed them. 


"Of e howſe end femmilie and of the kinds of 


ancient cuitoms obſerved 2 


en IN che beginning of wy preſent ſpeech of mari- 
1 05. Þ age, I noted this, that the communion of rhe 
| husband and wife extendeth it ſelfe unto all the 


8 


matter we ſay, —— 


it can never be found that Socrates, Plato, and ben enz 


med it, but rather honored and commended it the moſt of ne. 


parts 
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Nicholaites revived the ſame error in the primitive church, rb 
others have laboured by frivolous reaſons to Pa 


and many 


defend & maintain — out (as they TT munitie. 


terly from within the ſoule, thoſe humane affections, which 
regrocs chan rootherhing. Which ations fo Jon 
and go ro other things. Whic ions ſo lon 

as they beare ſwaie amongſt the citizens, cauſe them Fin 
times to turne aſide from their dutie towards the common- 
wealth, w hereby it is made weaker, & of leſſe continuance. 
Now among many 
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unds eonfuting this errour, (which The contract 


being received, would fill all with diſorder & confuſion , to 9» of exec. 


the overthrow of humane ſocietie) this is moſt certaine and 
cannot beimpugaed, that foraſmuch as the lawful diſtribu- 
tion of goods, and maner of mariages, are the ordinance of 
God (as it is manifeſt) & ſeeing the ordinance of God 

not be altered by any counſel of man, it followeth, that aſ- 
well the diviſion of goods, as of wives and children, are im- 
mutable, and conſequently, that the community of goods, 
wives,& children. is a thing flatly gain-ſaieng the inſtitution 
of God, and therefore to be reprooved. Moreover, if goods 
were common, an infinite multitude of do-litles, of idle and 
negligent perſons, borne (as Horace ſaith) onelie to devoute 
& to conſume the benefits of the earth, being nnwilling to 
labor, & reſembling waſpes that eate the hony of the Bees, 
would feed and cloath themſelves with their goods, vho get 
their living with great ſweat of their bodies, & vexation of 
their minds. Which is againſt the expreſſe cõmandement of 
God; who will have us cate our bread in the ſweate of our 
face. But v hat greater ſhame & offence,utrerly defacing all 
honeſty of life, can there be amongſt men, than the commu- 
nity of wives, v herby all fornications and adulteries, would 
be maintained by authority? This ſheweth plainely, that we 
are not to looſe time in confuting ſuch an opinion of theirs, 
vho ſeeke to take away from amongſt men all marks of a 
cõmonweath. For there would not be any publike thing, if 
nothing were private, nor common, if nothing were peculi- 
ar. Vea Plato afterward did wiſely leave that opinion, & qui- 
etlyrenounced his firſt Common-wealth , to give place to 


—, aſecond, And the Heraldes of Gods worde NING 
| this. 


Hort acc. 


Phate : 


ſo manic a. 
2 .— 
houſe, which is 


Poure kinds of 


The mariage #f The mariage of honor is divided into the higheſt 
Tons. 


1 
putteth the Oxe in ſteed of the ſervant, ſo far foorth ( ſaith 
Ariſtocie)as the Oxe being fit to labour, is to poore men in 
the place of a flaye. This houſe thus deſcribed is fimple, but 
when children are contained therein, it is abſolute & com- 
pleate. Therefore a houſe that is perfect and ſhed, 
may be divided, according to the ſaieng of 

into theſe foure parts: into Matrimoni | 

or Maſterly, and Poſſeſſorie part. The Matrimonial part 
comprehendeth the husband and the wife : the Parentall 
containeth the father, mother, and children : the Lordly 
hath under it the maſter, men- ſexvants, and maid-ſeryants : 
the Poſſeſſorie part includeth within it mooveables , im- 
mooveables, and chattels. Now to follow our matter alrea- 
die begun, & to diſcourſe of things in order, we have heer to 
handle and to obſerve diligently this firſt part of a houſe, 
called the conjugall or wedlock part, and the ſequele of our 
diſcourſes ſhall inſtruR us in the other parts. He that hath 
taſted of learning, and been well inſtructed in the ſtudie of 
wiſedome, ſhall finde that there are foure kinds of conjunc- 
tions and mariages, namely, the mariage of honor,the ma- 
riage of love,the mariage of labor,& the mariage of 42 
, A 
moſt, and loweſt degree. The higheſt is that ſupernaturall 
mariage , whereby God and mans nature meete togither, 
even by a myſterie , which overpaſſeth the underſtanding 
of all humane capacitie. We ſaw the effect and truth there- 
of in the incarnation and nativitie of the eternall ſonne 


of G OD, The middlemoſt mariage of honour is, —— 


mariages are 

inted of God after an unſpeakable 

| of our aſſembly requireth not that we 
ſhould ſpeake any more of them. Now to come to the other, . 
kinds of cojurRions, which reſpeR only rhe eſtate of man» of love. . - 


neſt man and a vertuous woman, linked togither by-God, 
for the preſervation of the Ji n. It be called 
— byte poxrapiSengerad, Obchte 
are ng m grace, peac concord. Ot t 
matiage ſpake that wiſe Jewe , ſaieng : that three things a- 
mong others, were approovedof God and men, The concord Ecclus.25.r, 
of brethren, the leve of our neighbour, and the husband and wife" 
that agree well togither. And to ſay truth, it is one of the grea- 
teſt benefits, yea one of the rareſt felicities in the world, 
when a mariage is wel & duly kept, when both the hus band 
and viſe feare God, and keep their promiſe one to another: 
according to that ſaying of the wiſe man: i "the man Reclus 61. 
—— wife : the wife alſo being no leſſe happie 
2 

namelie of labour, is that which is commonly IN of laboue, 
our dajies, wherin many, yea almoſt all, marrie for covetouſ- 
net, not for the vertue, chaſtitie, or good report, which | 
heare of women. & maidens. Plamras the comicall poet ſaid, Plau would 
that in mariagea man mult rake his wife by the cares, and rn. - 
not by the fingers: that is to ſay, for hir good report, not for by the e 

hir dow rie, which is told with hands. Lycargas being deſi- 5 f 
rous that his Citizens ſhould put the ſame in practiſe, eſta- bad « 
bliſhed alaw , which forbad all giving of dowries with mai- 

in mariage, to the end that maid ſhould labor to 

endow hir ſelſe with vertue: for love wherof, and not of ris. 
ches, they ſhould be demanded in mariage. The ſame rea- 
fon moaved 7 hemftoctes, whe two men required his daugh- Themifeces. 
terin mariage, to prefer the honeſt man before the weal- | 
thy : ſaying, that he had rather have a man to his ſonne in 
lave without goods, than goods without aman, We read 
We that 


husband. The other kinde of mariage, e age 


kinde: the mariage of love, is that which is berweene an ho- 3 


ate · 


that Ohn 


their wives bting to thẽ by 


and not the woman tq him. And the 


| ren anfver ſed 2 yoong man to go to Pittacus, one of the Sages 
dee lun cia, and to aske his counſell, ſaying: I have two wives offe- 
edriceinmari- red me, the one is equall to me in goods and 


Of a Houſe and Familie, | 
the mother of Alexander, of one that 
had maried a very faire woman, but ſcarce being ta- 
viſhed with hir love, ſaid, that he was a brainles s 
wiſc he would not have married by hear-ſay, nor by the luſt 
of his cies. We may ſay as much of them that marrie by the 
of their fingers, counting upon them howe much 

mariage, not conſidering before 
whether they be ſo qualified, that they may live with them. 
But let us know, that everic iage made through cove- 
touſnes, eſpecially where there is inequali 
namely, when the husband is poore, ; 
be alwaies riotous, and very hardly will there be any peace 
betweene them. Which thing Menauder deſirous to teach 
us, ſaid, that whefi a poore man marieth a rich wife, he gi 
veth himſelfe in mariage to the woman which he N 
| Satyricall Poet ſaith, 
that nothing is more intolerable than a rich wife. — cau- 
Gre- 


„the 
other goeth farre beyond me, which of them ſhall I take ? 
Marke (ſaid this wiſe man) where children are ready to 

at fence,go to them, and they will counſell thee. He did ſo, 


and as hedrew neere, they began to ſet themſelves one a- 
gainſt another to skirmiſh. And when they ſaw this yoong 
man comming, who ing them in ſtrength and big- 


nes, and ſuppoſed that he would make one amongſt them, 
they ſaid aloud, let everie one go to his match. Whereby he 
learned what he was to do concerning his marriage. Qi. 
tia a noble widow, being demanded why ſhe married not a- 
gaine, ſeeing ſhe was rich, and as yet in the floure of hir 
youth, made this anſwere. I can findenone (ſaid ſhe) that le- 
ve th not my goods more than my perſon. The ſame reaſon moo- 


ved Venda Queene of Ruſcia tothrow hir-ſelfe into the wa- 


ter, thereby to revenge hir-ſelf of them that made war with 

hir, to have hir in marriage, ſeeing they could not win hir 

by gentlenes, For ſheknew well, chat they defired hir for 

biriogdontany not of any good will they bare unto hir: 

as it is che cuſtome of princes to reſpect onely their *— 
| - 
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and profit, marying often- times by ſubſtitutes and proxies Ag 
— —.— they neverſaiy but by picture. But I finde that © & 
Elizabeth that wiſe Queene of Englande, was of a better Ak d e 2 
judgement, when ſhe wrote to Herie Prince, and ſince king ä 
of Sweathland , — Fn wy oY mariage, That be was | 1 
the prince in the world, ſbe te love moſt bicauſe he - 
— . but ſhe was reſolved never to 
marrie am man before ſbe bad ſcene him, The like anſwer ſhe ſent 
tothe Archdake of Auſtria, which was in the cauſe * 
why neither of them would come unto hir, fearing belike, * 
that if they were not well liked, they ſhould be ſent back a» 
ine into their countrie. Of this that hath beene hitherto 
— nogither with the experience which is daily ſeen, 
we may inferre, that mariages made through covetouſnes, 
are indeed mariages of labour. And of this number may Ofwariages 
thoſe be reckoned , wherein bodilie beautie, and other out- A * 
- ward graces, are onely regarded. For it ſeldome falleth out 
but that the ſpirit of diſſention troubleth all in thoſe hou- 
ſes, and that all love and liking vaniſheth togither with 
age, which cauſeth the lively hue of colour to wither away. | 
Likewiſe amongſt theſe mariages of labour, we place | 
wherein there is diſparitie of age, and eſpeciallie of man- n 
ners. Therefore Diamſiu the elder ſaid to his mother, who gfe 
being verie olde , would needs marrie a yoong man, that it of zge and ma- 
wasin hir power to violate the lawes of Syracuſa, but not ae couples. 
the law of nature. . Ariſtotis ſaith, that men & women ought 4 cf. 
to marrie togither in ſuch an age, that both of them ſhould* 
leave of to beget & to conceive children at the ſame time. 
According to this rule the husband muſt be twenty yeeres, Ar what age 
ot there abouts, elder than his wife : bicauſe naturallie wo nen andwo- 
men conceive and beare children untill fiftie yeers, & men -;-- -x, 
may beget children untill 70. Lycurgs alſo forbad that 
any man ſhould marrie before he were 37. yeeres old, and a 
woman before x7. Whereof this reaſon may rather be ren- 
ded , that the wife may more eaſily acquaint hit ſelfe with N 
hit husbands maners, he being then of ripe judgement, and 
be comming into his power from hir render yeeres. For(as _ 
the ſame eAriitorle ſaith ) diverſitie of maners and cal- 4, ; 7, 
lings hindereth friendſhip and true love. But n 


N | . — 
"* *. of — — 
marie yeeres of age, taking a w tv 
' 8 2 to the end that hir age may — een 
- thankiwiſe. his: thatſolivin according to the common courſe of na- 
ture, —. . their children provided at the ſame 
as 2 
2 — is able to judge a deale ber. 
ter what is meete for hir, and what dutie ſhe oweth to hit 
husband, & of his commandements, than if ſhe were yoon- 
ger. Now ſeeing we are about this matter, Ithinke I ſhall 
not digreſſe from the ſame,if I ſpeake of the mariage of wi- 
_ofchemariage dowes. It is certaine that thoſe women that have already 
ue learned the diſpoſition of their former husbands, are often- 
times very hardly altered. Wherupon ſome al the ex- 
ample of Twathews, the beſt plaier on the flute of his time, 
v who, when hetookea ſcholler, uſed to demand of him whe- 
| ther he had made any entrance in that plaie : Which if he 
had, herookea greater reward by halfe than he did of them 
that knew nothing: ſaying, that his paines were greater in 
taking away from his ſchollers that which was naught and 
i than in teaching that which was good to ſuch as 
ͤ—— Wnderſiood at al  Chilon one of the wiſe men 
— — perilous — full 
| ving a pain 
3 as though a tempeſt 
had not power over all barks.” Platoes teacheth, 
that ſecond mariages can never fitly be made. Concerning 


1.Cor.7.39. Paule, vhither I refer the ſolution of this matter. But 
3 ience dailie teacheth us what infinite miſeries, quat- 
dries of focomt s,.ſuirs, and 1 rear from ſuch ma- 
riages, through t tions 
men crave that marrie v idou es, who 
rall dutie, doubt not to inrich 
of their owne children. Valeria of —.———. a no- 
table example to women, ho ſaid, that hir husband died 


| Wk 


ſeth a hiſtorie quite contrarie to this heere ſpoken of, 3. 
vouchiog that he ſawe_at Rome a woman that had been 


ſaid, that he accounted him a very foole,who ha- 


this matter, we can have no better counſell than that of S. 


ſor others, but lived to hir for ever. Saint Hierome rehear- 
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maried to 22. husbands, who afrerwards marying one that or women 
had had 20. wives, died in his life time. Whereupon the Ro- Hg 
mans crowned him with Lawrell, in token of victorie, and hubaads, 
cauſed him to carie a branch of Palme in his hand at his 
wives funerall. He maketh mention alſo of another wi- he nocorione 
dow, who of almes brought up alittle child and abuſed it e 
at the age of ten yeeres, by whom ſhe became great with "'**" 
child; contrarie to the order of nature, God ſo permitting 
it, to diſcover the vile filthines of that woman. Second 
were a great deale more honorable for ſuch wi- 
dowes. The fourth kinde of mariage remaineth yet, which ofthe marizge 
wecalled the mariage of griefe, which is nothing elſe but te. 
the aſſemblie and conjunction of the wicked and repro- 
bate, of whom that canimon proverbe is ſpoken, that /t 4 
better one houſe be troubled with them than twaine. Their life 
cannot bur be full of wretchednes and miſeric, the griefe 
whereof will abide by them for ever. But to returne to 
our firſt ſpeech of the mariage of love, which is holie and 
la ſull, — by good reaſon, and according to the ordi- 
nance of God, mortall men beholding the holines and ne- 
ceſſitie of this myſterie, have inriched and ſet foorth the 
ſame with all kind of joie and delight, with the afſemblie _ * 
of kinsfolks, and calling togither of friends and gheſts, nent of 
with bankers, feaſts, ornaments, jewels, Tragedies, Come- gen 
dies, and ſuch like paſtimes, uttering joy; and not to bee 
miſliked; ſo that all diſſolutenes and over-great ſuperflu- 
— be ſet aſide, — 32 _ — . dy 9 "HS 
pecially the wedding ſongs, uſe the Ancients r 
—— and Latins Log Bs ro Cexutifi and enrich ce oli. 
their weddings, are woorthie of eternall praiſe; Moreo- . * 
yer, they had zmongſt them infinite and ſundrie cuſtomes es whe ce. 
kept at the knitting up and celebration of mariages, ſome !<bration of 
being good, others bad, of which wee will heere alledge 
cerraine, bicauſe we may finde inſtruction in them. The | 
Aſſyrians had certaine Magiſtrates called Trinwwvirs, and 
Prefidents of weddings, approoved and grave men, whoſe 
office was once a yeere in everie Towne and Village to 
bring all the yoong maidens that were to be maried, into 
one publike place, and to Nr be proclaimed 
i one 


470 Ota houſe and familie, 
one aſter another, beginnin 

The Adyriaus ven to them that offered moſt, and bad laſt, With this mo- 
ee mie that came by them, they matied thoſe that were hard- 
favoured, as good cheape as they coulde: and otherwiſe 

than after this ſort, it was not lawfull for anie bodie to con- 

tract matrimonie. Wherein they (hewed a marvellous care 

in providing equally for all their daughters. The ancient 

The coſlome of Grecians had a cuſtome to burne before the doore of the 
the Grecians, new maried wife, the Axletree of that chariot whetein ſhe 
was brought to hir husbands hovſe : giving hir to under- 

ſtand thereby, that ſhe was to dwell there with him, whe- 

ther ſhe were willing or no, & never to depart from thence, 

Lyenrgu would not have the husband and wife to lie togi- 

ther in the beginning of their mariage, nor to ſee one ano- 


ther, but by ſtealth and ſecretly : To the end (ſaid he) that 
betweene 


amitie and love might bee the better 

them, that they might be healthie, and that their children 

which ſhould come of them, might be ſtronger. The Ro- 
Ye eoflomes or 124005 paſſed all other nations in ceremonies, and 
we Romanes, COmelines-of mariage. They obſerved this inviolably, that 
their maidens and widowes ſhoulde not bee conſtrained 
to matrie. On the wedding day uſed that faſhion, 
which at this day is verie common. The new maricd wife 
was richly apparelled , with hir haite about bir 
ſhoulders, and hir head crowned. with a of flow · 
ers. The mother of the Bride went before hir daughter, 
bearing a cofer of trinkets, jewels, rings, and other little 
ornaments belonging to. women. The maidens that came 
of wealthic houſes, had a chariot prepared for them, draw - 
en with two white horſes, to declare the puritie of bodie, 
and innocencie of minde, which the woman. ought 
to have. The new maricd wife was led hir fathers 
houſe to hit hus bands houſe, alongſt the broadeſt ſtreetes 


in the citie, to note thereby, that a wife ought alwaies to 


paſſe by the greateſt way, and not be found at any time in 
fuſpected and ſecret places, whereupon ſome tion of 
evill may ariſe. When ſhe was come to the enttie of hit 
Waben. houſe; before thes went over the threaſhold of 
the doore, hee tooks hir with boch his armes bythe wings, 


g vith the faireſt, who were gi- 
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and lift hir aloft in ſuch ſort, that he ſtrooke hir head and 
the doore poſt togither, and ſo ſet hir within the doore be- 
fore ever hit feere touched the ground. This was done, that 
the maried wife ſhould remember through the griefe of 
the blow, not to go often foorth out of hir husbands houſe, 
if ſhe would have the report and name of an honeſt woman. 
Hir garments, behaviour, geſture and gate, were correſpon- 
dent to all modeſtic, honeſtie, and ſhamefaſtnes. She ware a 
jewell hanging by a ribben about hir necke,to ſigniſie, that 
the was bound and put in ſubjeRion to hir husband. She 

ted alſo to hir husband water in one hand, and fire The Rowane 
in the other. Which ſome interpret thus, that as the com- gg tens 12, 
munication of mans life conſiſteth chiefly in the uſs of theſe warer to their 
two elements, of fire and water, ſo there cannorbe any fel. 
lowſhip more familiar or neerer linked togither, than that 
of the husband and the wife. Now, bicauſe fire and warer 
ſignifie communication, others have thus underſtood it, 
that as fire and water are cleane contraries as wel in the firſt 
as in the ſecond qualities, ſo are man and vife, the one be- 
ing hot and dry, of the nature of ſire, and the other cold and 
moiſt, of the nature of water: which contrarieties being joi- 
ned rogither, make a harmonie and ture of love. A- 
gaine, foinc — have the diſſentions, 38 ang 
complaints, that are often in mariages ſignified ye 
wherein laughter is not without weeping, nor reſt without 
labor, nor ſweet without ſower, according to the nature of 
all carthly things, in which we cannot taſte honie without 
gall, nor without Aloes. Manie other ceremonies ere 
uſed of the Ancients, which for brevitie ſake, as alſo bicauſe 
there is ſmall inſtruction in them, I omit for this preſent. 
Therefore to conclude our diſcourſe, we learne the wüst is Geri 
name of a houſe doth not onely ſigniſie the wals and roofe <4 by the name 
of a building, but that it ought to be taken for a familie ga- 
thered togither to communicate one with another in all 
neceſſities. We learne alſo that in everie mariage we ought 
to have to the ardinance and inſtitution of God, 
and to thoſe politike lawes under which we live, to the end 
ve trouble not common tranquillitie: that we muſt avoid 
all diſparitie of goods, of houſes, of age, and eſpecially of 


It ij nature 


— vhich proceed of very 
and daily quarrellings 


Prov.s.18.19, 


ot the ee 


nature and n maners. Let us not ſuffer our ſelves to be earied 
away with any fooli — but looke chiefly to this, that 
under a gratio honeſt behaviour may ſhine foorth 
clcere and evitienr ſteps of an uprighr and fincere ſoule, 
void of diſſimulation: ſaying with the Wiſe man, Favor i de- 
| ceirful, and beautie i vanitie, but a woman that fearerh the Lord, 
ſhe ſhall be praiſed. We muſt alſo rid our wedding aſſemblies 
of all diſſolutenes, of all kind of allurements to volu — 
nes and nicenes, that they gr rather ſeeme to be 
of honor and chaſtitie, than of intemperance and — 
It we lay ſuch foundations in mariages, no doubt but God 
will bleſſe them, and make them happie and proſperous, to 
the — of his name, and to the erb and contentati- 
on of us all. 


2 bie 
wife. C. 


8 Phiſirions fland more in feare of feavers 
Aby — fra anrednd ey wen a 
nt cauſes: ſo the ſmall jarres 
maried folks, being unknowen 
by little and little to an incurable 
—— do . — 1 INS another, than 
other cauſe wha Therefore it is neceſſurie that 
al fe rootes of ſuch naughtie ſhould be cut off, and 
all occaſſions eſchewed, . ch l provoke one another 
to the leſt vim in a — be. The induſtrie = 
the man ought to aimeeſpecia to 
honorable hate of Head of a — Hooking terry 
that he performeſuch dutie towards hir, who is 0 
y linked unto him, that ſuch diſſentions never t#ke 
deginning through his default. Let us then (my Com 
ons) take occaſion of this ſubject to be better in 
the dutie of a husband towards his wife. 
"'Acn1irtos. Rejoice (it Faith rhe WIG man) ic che if 
of rhy youth, Let hir be as the rg Bi 1 
bir brefts 9 — warp” 4 


ro ſtrangers, and drawing by 
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For why ſhouldeit thou bt in a ſtrange woman, or imbrace the bre wan mat 
2 er] For the waies of man are before the cies of the content him- 


all 


owne we. 


AMANA., ; 
Cicero in manie exhorred the Græcians long ſince 
ro peace and concord, by an oration of woonderfull art. 
Which when be had ended, one CMelanthuy ſtood up be- 
fore all the companie that was preſent, and ſaid: My Lords, 
behold Gorgias, who * eloquent oration exhorteth us 
that are in number infinite to concord, and yet he cannot 
the Orator ſo well as to cauſe his wife and his cham- 
-maide to live quietly with him in his houſe , wherein 
- -thereare but they — For ye (hall daily ſee them at ſtrife 
and continuall diſſention. Therefore, my Lords, I thinke 
it great raſhnes in him to exhort us to concord, when hee 
cannot have it himſelfe in his private houſe. And truly, 
beſides the le rorment that is joined with ſuch 
riots, janglings, and controverſies in a houſe, it is a ſhame- 
full offence when they are knowen to The Anci- 
ents had a private and houſhold God, whom they called e 
the God Lar, which we may tranſlate into our language, ſhald God of 
the God of the Harth. He was had in ſuch veneration, that e Hesches. 
if anie man withdrewe himſelfe to the harth and houſe of 
his deadlie enimie, his enimie durſt not offer him anie vio- 
lence as long as he was there, the harth being unto him 2 
ſanQuarie and place of immunitie. For ſo we read of The- Themiſtocles 
witecles, that being baniſhed from Athens, and purſued f, 
by ſome that would have laied violent hands upon him, deen 
hee fled to the harth of his deadlie enimie, ho for that 2 
cauſe durſt not ſtrike him, nor offer him anie injurie. This 
Harth was dedi and conſecrated to the Goddeſſe 
Veſta, and was placed where the chiefe fire of the houſe 
was made: Now I pray you, if it were prohibited, and 
- ccounted an unjuſt thing * a man to quatrell, to. inju- 
Ws 1 1 rie, 
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: ric, or to offet violence, even to his utter enimie, . 
fled to his Harth, how infamous an act (thinke you) 

un v oorthie the nature of man, did theſe men judge it to 

bec, to offer anie violence to them that were of the ſame 

wha place the Hatth, but chiefly tothe Wife, ho is a principall perſon be- 

wife — next longing to the bed, table, Harth, yea to the whole houſe 

eee of the Husband, and is called by the lawe, à companion 

beth of the divine and humane houſe ? At this day we com- 

monly obſerve this, not to offend in anie ſort thoſe that 

come to ſee us ; and if wee have any occaſion of quarrel- 

ling, it ſhall not be ſhewed as long as are in our houſe, 

if we have any care not to be accounted uncivill, and void 

of diſcretion. And how ſhall we not uſe the ſame reaſon 

towards them that are unto us a ſecond ſelfe, with whom 

we are to live and die? Let us then have regard to thoſe 

principall points that are to be deſired for the eſtabliſh. 

ment and continuance of love, upon which everie holie 


| foundarionof ſaid. Secondly, it muſt be grounded upon the conformitie 
9 t of good and honeſt conditions: and laſtly, 
ir muſt hold and depend of prudence, which breedeth a 
continuall, lively, and mutuall of one towards ano- 
ther, the true teſtimonie v is 2 reverent behaviour 
of each to other. It is a Maxime and principle granted by 
| viſe men, that no man is wootthie and meet to command; 
The beft maſt unles he be better than they -over whom he commandeth. 
command: Fuerefore it ſcemeth that nature commonly giveth» more 
vigor, ſtreogth; authoritie, gravitie ce, in deedes 
and words to men than to women. The effects of which 
| races he cannot better ſhew foorth, than by governing 
Fore anronanedi hioelfe with reaſoh, and according to dutie towards his 
over hi wife as Wife ; firſt, in loving hir, then in governing hirgratiouſly,as 
fen being a free perſon, as e Ariſtonie faith, perſuading hir more 
Ac ite by reaſon than authoritie. He muſt not offer hir any inju- 
rie, either in deede or word, but honor and make much of 
hir. For the Husband that honoureth his Wife, honoureth 
himſelfe. Ihe Lawyer ſaith, that maried women are and 
ought to be ſer foorth with the beames of their Husbands, 
that the Husband W, 
| 14 | . no 


| riage 


Loe the firſt mariage ought firſt to be grounded, as wee have alreadie + 


of a Husband towards his V Vife. 
honor his wife : whereby alſo he ſball provoke his wife to 
honor him. But on the other fide, by offring hir wrong, he 
ſhall incenſe hir, and give hir occaſion to reply upon him 
with bitter ſpeeches, which in the end will 
wrath, and to behave himſelfe worſe towards his wife, ther- 
by conſtraining hir, as it falleth out oftentimes, to invent 
ſome miſchiefe im and his honor. There ate a thou- 
ſand examples heerof in good authors, and experience at- 
foordeth too manie 
temmeiira the wife of eAgamemnon, that, to revenge an inju- 


rie received from hir husband, ſhe committed adulteric, 


and afterward conſented to his death. It is true that this is 
but a ſimple revenge of women, and ſuch a one as lighteth 

n themſelves. But what ? This ſexes fraile, ſpitefull, and 
given to revenge: and therefore men are to uſe the greater 
prudenee in the governing and managing of them. The 
proverbe is, that a man is bitten of his dog; by king 
him over-much, and that an Eele is ofrentimes loſt; when 
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voke him to The fruits of 
hard dealing 


with ones wifc. 


of rhe ſame. We read of Ch. Chremneftre. 


it is ſtrained over. hard. Therefore let a wiſe husband know Abband mutt 
this, that he muſt never deale injuriouſly with his wife, eſ. gig. 


pecially before others: and that he muſt abſtaine moſt of 
all from laying violent hands upon hir. If the Ancients 
would have their ſlaves cortected, rather with words than 
blowes, much more ought the wife to be ſo dealt withall, 


whom God calleth a help like to us. To this effect (Marcus Moreve Avreli- 
eAwrelixs (aid, that a wiſe husband and one that mindeth to s 


live peaceably with his wife, ought above all things to ob- 
ſerve this rule, namely: To admon hir often, to 
hir ſeldome, but never to lay hands upon hir. Homer bringeth in 


is rebellious, but never maketh him go farther. We reade 


— — — 


lapiter reprooving his wife, and threatening hir when ſhe iter. 


in the life of Cars, of whom it was given out that he was ,,.. 
a {worne enimie to women, that he never ſtrooke his wife, 


accounting that ſacrilege : and yet he knew well how to 
uſe the place and dignitie of a husband, which keepeth 
his wife in obedience. 


ble laue, that he abſtaine from 2 
but his one, as well in reſpect of the 


of God, who 


Ii in excluderh 


But above all that hath beene hi- Ahadhand muſt 
therto ſpoken, a husband muſt obſerve this as an inviola- e avo.d 

any other woman * 
eare 


rie. 


nis perſon. Of this ſuſpicion 


What jealonſie 
is 


that thing is communicated to another, which he would 
not have 


Ol ke particulat dutie 
excludeth all whoormongers and adulterers from his hea- 
venly manſion, as alſo bicauſe his wife ſhould have no know - 
edge or ſuſpition thereof. Fot orherwiſe he will caſt him- 
ſelfe into a mote dangerous | 
king Porſemna or of Dedaſus yea he ſhall hardly have a good 
countenance of his wife at except ſhe diſſemble 
the matter, that ſhe may the betet be ed of him, 
either by rendring like for like chin king that ſhe hath juſt 
occaſion to breake hir faith made to hir husband, ſeeing 
he hath broken his to hir, or elſe by ſome other meane vpon 

on which the wife hath of hir 
hus bands incontinencie, or the husband of the wives, is 
bred a great paſſion, or to ſpeake better, furie and rage, 


which we call jealouſie . A a diſeaſe of the 
minde , proceeding from a which à man hath, that 


common but to himſelfe. Or otherwiſe 
we may ſay, thar is bred of that love, which will 
not ſuffer a partner in the thing beloved. Some write (ſaith 
Plutarks ) that Cats are troubled with the ſmell of pe 
and ſweet ſavours, in ſo much that waxe mad withall. 


Likewiſe, if it ſhould ſo fall out that 2 ſhould be of- 
fended and have hir braine troubled with the pe of 
hir husband, he were of a veric nature if he would 
not abſtaine from it, but forthe g of a little plea- 
ſure would ſuffer hir to fall into ſo great an inconvenience. 
Now ſeeing it is ſo that ſuch rs come upon them, 


not when theic husbands areperfumed; bur when they give 
over themſelves to the love of harlots, it is great injultice 
in them to grieve, offend, and trouble their wives in ſuch 
hainous ſort. At leaſtwiſe they ſhould behave themſelves 
as they dothat draw neereto Bees, whoabſtaine from tou- 
eee wives. For it is rep of Bees, that 
they hate and make warte more them than againſt 
others, bicauſe they have ſuch falſe harts, as to lie neer their 
wives, being deſiled and polluted with the nie of a- 
ny other women. The wilde Bore (faith one of the Poets) 
purſued of dogs, the Lioneſſe bitten with hunger, the Ty- 
ger robbed of hir yoong ones, or the Viper u _ 


Labyrinth, than was that of 


of a Husband towards his Wife. 
22 are not more terrible than a woman that is of- 


but nothing will ſooner caſt hir into a frenſie and 
ſutie, than jelouſe . Ariadus buried alive Zenon I ſauricus the 


177 


that ſhe might be revenged on him. Ne that taketh The creen re. 
to himſelfe thoſe pleaſures which he forbiddeth his wife, . 


doth as much as if he commanded hir to fight againſt eni- 
mies, to whom he had already yeelded himſelfe. And if vice, 
whoordom, curioſitie, ſupetfluitie, choler and other imper- 
fections raigne among men, ho ſhould they drive them 
away from women? So a husband muſt correct himſelf firſt, 
and after uſe learned inſtructions towards his wife, Let him 
(as Bees do) gather togither and carie to his wife, fo much 
of his ſtudies as may ſerve for hir proſit. Fot ſeeing women 
— — have a ſoule as well as we, and as quicke a 
pirit, yea oftentimes a more excellent ſpirit than we, ve 
muſt not thinke them uncapable of the goodlie reaſons of 
Philoſophie, wherein many of them * 
nie Philoſophers. Knowledge and skill will keepe a woman 
from other unmeoete es, and being raviſhed with hir 
hasbands brave diſcourſes, ſhe will contemne the loſſe of 
time in unprofitable matters. She will never fall into that 
which oftentimes befalleth women, who conceive 
and bring foorth by themſelves ſtrange counſels, and ex- 
travagant paſſions, when they receive notfromelſe-where 
the ſeedes of good ſpeeches, and when their husbands im- 
—ů— ſound doctiine. The ſame ( as fa- 
es faine ) prevailed more than the Northerne winde. For 


Plats 
— Phile- 


the more the winde laboured to getawaie a'mans gowne, ges 


and to that ende blew more violently, the harder did hee wo. 


girde up and reſtraine his garment. But when the Sunne 
waxed hot after the winde, the man feeling himſelſe hea- 
ted, caſt off his gowne, and afterward h heate, 
he put off his coate and all. So if husbands go about to 
order their wives with their bate authoritie and by force, 
they will ſtrive againſt ir, and be offended : but contrariwiſe 


being admoniſhed with reaſon they yeelde of themſelves 


and take it patiently. The fooles of this world commonly be les 
baer ſeemeth to ben and gen- 


girde and mocke that man, whe 
be led a little too much by his law full 


and the. 


more by 


wife and loyall ſpouſe, . 
ö uſing 


Of the pariiculardurie 


25 uſing more g and curteſie towards hir, thanrigor 
& com ing: and yet you {hal ſee themſelves ſo ſtrange- 
ly bewitched by by ſome ſtrumpet, that they feare not to ha- 


zard their head honor in hir ſervice, But it beſeemeth a 
man a greatdeale better to be well liking, gentle and ac- 
copeablas to an honeſt and vertuous wife;thanto abaſe him- 
ſelfe to a common harlot. And thoſe men deceive them- 
The beſt way to ſelves, who, having maried rich wives and of noble 
— — au ſtudie not to make them more honeſt and better qualified, 


—— ro make bur to pull them downe, perf themſelves —— 
$224 will come to bettet order —. they have abaſed & —— 
them lowe, . Whereas everie one ought to maintaine the 


8 of a 
horſe, and be $kilfull both in the one and the other to uſe 
, the bridle well as it becommeth him. Beſides, a husband is 
not to rule hia wife as a lord or maſterdoth his ſlave, but as 
the ſoule Caper bodice, through a mutvall love 
and joint he is bound unto hir. And as 
the foule may well be over the bodie, although it 
become not a flave to the pleaſures and inurdinare affe cti- 
ons thereof: ſoa wiſe husband will behave himſelfe by — 2 
ſing ele his wife in honeſt things, and by 
ing that he loyeth — — Thi 
wi be a meane to make hir as wiſe, vertuous and honeſt, as 
otherwiſe : if himſelfe be given to voluptuouſnes, he ſhall 
Cle 7 cauſe hir to like of cfrtiſans conditions, and to become 
Ne ad gu flipperic and laſcivious. — — 
chideor fawne chide or to fawne upon his wife before others: 
is the point of a focle.thes otherofa mad man. Socrates pra- 
Riſed one of theſe points verie well, when Xenzigpe his wife 


with wrath,overthrew 77 Emuthydemns 

whom he had brought home to ſup with him, —— 

$oermes pari- Part}. But Socrates not ſhewing himſelfe greatly mooved or 
ane. angrie with bis wife, ſtaied him, and ſaid : What? do you 
gucke al n. not remember my friend, that as we were at dinner with 
wife. 700 the other day, a hen lept upon the table and did aſmuch 
us, and yet we were not angrie therefore ? Solon ordained 


ti- 


the 


reviling and chiding him, in the end being caried headlong 


a char the busband ſhould go ee a moneth at 
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the leaſt, not for pleaſure, but to yeeld unto hir, as it were b 


obligation, the pledges and gages of friendſhip thro 

— — to increaſe daily. And 

as cities at ſundrie times renew theſe alliances, which they 

have ane with another : ſo this lawe- maker would have the 

alliance of mariage, that I may ſo ſpeak,renued by rhe ſpee- 

ches uſed at ſuch greetings & viſitations. We ſecdaily what 

miſeries & offences light upon houſes, when the head of the f e 

familie hath no care torule —_— it: wherupor alſo the looking to their 
women thinke that they are deſpiſed and ſinally beloved, er. 

And in truth they have occaſion given them ſo to thinke, 

when their husbands ſeldome kreepe them companie. The 

Pilot that giveth over his ſhip to the mercy of the waves, de- 

clareth evidently that he careth not for looſing that which 

is in it. A Wife without hir Husband is expoſed to many am- 
buſhes and aſſaults that are hardly ſuſtained. To this pur- 

— — a N ——— — — in _ Chroni- Women macied 

cles 2, namely, that the inhabitants of Novogra- — 1 
dum, which at this day is the chiefe and principall ſeare of wei babend. 

that countrie, being gone into Grecia to beſiege the towne 

of Corſun, Here they cõtinued for the ſſ ſeven yeers, 

their wives in the mean while wearied with their log abode 

there, maried their ſervants. The hasbands afterward re- 

turning coquerors, found their ſlaves in the field, who gave 

them battell, and had the better of them. les in 

the end the ſlaves were vanquiſhed, and the moſt part of the 

women moved with indignation for that overthrow, hu 

point mentione 


kiſſed his Wife in his 
too extreame. But howſoever it be, as ue admoniſheth 
men growen in yeeres to ſhew themſelves ſhamefaſt before 
the yoonger ſort, to the end that they alſo ſhould learne to 
behave themſelves reverently and warily, ſo ſurely this pre- 
cept is eſpecially to be kept betweene man and Wife, that 
they may be an example of honor and chaſtitie unto all. 
Likewiſe the man mult divide the offices and affaires 1 
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' affaires are to 


be divided be- 


— 


5 the houle with his wife hir authoritie over all $ 
rare crore in his abfencer end in his ente 
ters, and ſuch as are more proper and agreeable to 


tween the man 
and the wife. 


There muſt be 


A husband 
not diſtruſt his 


that ſexe: cauſing hir to be feared, reverenced, and obeied 
of the children; men- ſervants & maid · ſervants, as himſelfe. 
But as if one take two ſounds that well, the baſe is al- 
waies more heard: ſo ii a well and ordered houſe, all 
things are done by the conſent of both parties, 

that it is alwaies apparant, that things are done by the di- 
rection, counſell and invention of the husband. For a famil 

will ſuffer but one head, one maſter, and one lord: otherwif. 
if there were many heads, the commandements would be 
contrarie, and the familie in continuall trouble. Now the 
foundation of all duties heere mentioned by us of the huſ- 
band to the wife, and of all others which daily comu- 
8 ma —— mr — — that 
ought to be every matiage. 

We have handled heertofore the great effects of friend(hip: 
which if they 2 — itindayadevit 
but they are much more bet eene thoſe, whom God, na- 
ture, the lawes, and ——— i everncee 

— . 


diſtruſt 
od == 2 ——.— 


word before to give them of their comming, 
to the end they ſhould — that 

ment to deaſe craftilyor with chem. Foraſmuc 
therefore as love and ip is the fountaine of everie 
good duty of the husband towards his wife, and that which 
as it were ſtealeth away, and maketh the will of his halfc- 
— let us conſider for the conclu- 
—— notable examples of great love 


ber 
jon of ou 


Bzamplesof ee of men to the end ve . 


lore of husbãds jove and to honor them that are in t 


towards their 
wives. 


n church is towards God; vhich he ſo loved, * 
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he ſent his onely ſonne to die for the redemption thereof. 


Tiberius noble mã of wee N two ſerpents T. Gabat. 
in the chamber wherin he ſlept, inquired for the meaning 
thereof by ſoorh-ſaying, wherunto he gave abſolute credit. 


Anſwer was — that if he flue the male firſt, he ſnuld 
die before his vife, but if the ſemale, his wife before him. As 
ſoone as he underſtood therof he ſlue the wale, and within 

a little while after he died. Whereupon 

doubt v hether his wife Cornelia were more happic in fin- 
| ding a husband that loved hir ſo well,than miſcrable ia loo- 
fing him. Baptiſta Fregoſamaketh mention of a Neapolitan, 
whoſe wife being caken on the ſes coaſt by the Moores, he 1e en lbs 
preſentiyeatt hicaſelfe after hir into the ſea, and following os Nep.. 
their foiſt beſought them to take him alſo. Which — 282 
ſo that both of were brought before the king of 
nis ro whom the veſſel belonged: who hearin — 
eee ee eee gy, 

t ast 

ets write) lo his wife ſoentirely, be hingen the 
g day, he kept his love in violable, and would never 
ſet it upon any other. Na king of the Aſſyrians, —— 
love with Semiramis the wife of Menon a vaſſal of his, beſ 


him to let him have bir to wife, in recompence whereo 12 
offered him his d in mariage. But Qtenon bareſuch Menon, 
at love towards hir, that hewould.nor yeeld thereunto! 


the king moved with wrath, and threat 

to plucke out his eies, and ti take hir away by forte as 

d in deed, Alenon for verie griefe@ſorow bung himſelf. 

_— kin . loved his wife ſo tendetly, that Periender. 
he caofed hir to be laid by him certaine 

4e Alec Lepidns being driven into baniſhment, heard . Li. 

that his wife was maried to another, vhereupon ho died for 

forow. When word was brought to Plantins Numidiu 2 Ro- P. Munidiu, 

man Senator, that his wife, whom he loved 28 Himſelfe, was 

dead: he thruſt himſelf into the boſom with a dagger, wher- 

of he died, Sylauu a Romane flue himſelfe afrer his wife, Sn 


whom he — mw 44 loved, was taken ft 
to Vers the l — 2 
lored his wife well — — 


| ning 


bos Deere Ga» 
OUS, e. 
yer 


| them; it 


Philip, know full well, when ſhetooke the Theſſalonian 

by the hand whom hir husband loved ſo well, and 

hey ſaid)he was charmed arid bewitched. Bur 

hit ſo faire, and of ſo good a grace, and 

brongtir op: Away —— —„— 
''Away( I 

that — ate in your ſelfe. And let us not thinke 


that the power of a las full wedded wife is leſſe, if, by | 

all things unto hir, hir wealth, hir nobilitie, hir —— 
beha- 

to then, 


the hole web of Vu, ſhe 
ler us ſee if we can give the wife ſome inſtrudions touching 


vioar and vertue to obtainchirhusbands love. 
this matter, how (he may ſelte within the limits of 
— 
An — — ſubjeflion to Chrift.even ſo 
the — hn ere 
For the huſband is the wives head; v as 

ACH tr 03. Wives muſt bemodeft, wiſe, chaſte 
at home, lovers of their hasbands, and ſubject unto them. 
But it belongerh to thee A's U x, to be now unto them in 
lead ofa (choole-maſter; 


AvER. When Mags und pridces hemd „ 
and learned . — 
but Philoſophers that court it, and become ſervants to. ri- 


ches, are not thereby honoured. We may ſay as much of 
vives. For when they 


they are 


ſeemeth them as ill, as it doth ſuch as yeeld to 
that ſubjection and both of them reape more ſhame than 
honor thereby. Therfore thoſe women that make choice of 
effeminate husbands, and delight in commanding them, 
are like to ſuch as had rather the blinde, than follow 
the wiſe and cleere-fighted, So that if a wife love, eſteeme, 
and honor hir —— — 


—— 
1 7 


ſubmit themſelves to their husbands, It is an hogor to 


ſed : but if they will become miſt, eſſes ee 


Of the dutie of a Wife 
flow from thence, to their common cõtentation and com- 


fort, and to the benefit, quietnes, and honour of the whole 
familie 11 — if he — hir ſelfe, and eſteeme 
and honor h — to 


thinke that — 2 — maners are the lawes oſ hir life, 
which (if they be good) ſhe is wholy to follow : but if they 
be bad, ſhe muſt tly beare with them. For as a loo- 
A wife eompa- kin ro no purpoſe, al it be gilt and 
pretious ſtones, if it doth not lively! repre- 
ſent his face that looketh init d ſo u an is not to be 
liked albeit ſhe have ſtote of — if hit life be not there- 
after, and hir behavior and conditions be not conforma- 
ble to hir husbands. If a looking —— 
mourning countenance to one ll and 
contrariwiſe a ſmiling face to him that is ſorros full, it is a 
falſe glaſſe and woorth So is ſhea bad wife and un- 
reaſonable, which frowneth when hir husband is deſirous 
to be merie wm _ and to . — — ar 
or contrari w laugheth ſporteth hi 0 
ſhe ſeeth him fb ofboGnesand troubled. For the 
one is a token of hir froward 2 and the other, 
that ſhe deſpi iſeth the affections of hir husband. And as lines 


and ſuperficial as the Geomexricians ſay, moove not 
— 97797 2 III they are: 


glaſſe 
n.. . od with 


ſo a wife uſt have no proper Ae 

tion to hir ſelfe, but et be A 

faires, . 27m 
0 the Moone ——— 


much tho more: and contrariwiſe, it hath leſſe light, | 

obſcured the more, as it commeth neerer thereunto : fo e- 
vill wornen deale with their husbands when they love not 
their For in their abſence you ſhall-ſee them 4 
jocund and frolick as may be, 3 they ate with theit 
husbands and at home, then ſorow full and pen- 
ſiye. Moreover, a wife muſt not — — EY 
wealth, or to the nobilitie of hir rage, or to bir beautie, but 


th nee that is, to 
ane and-converſation, 


na taking order that 
n hard, troubleſorne,orirkſom to bir ng 


- 


towards hir Husband. 


band everie day, but ſuch as pleaſe him and agree with his 
conditions. For the troubleſom converſation of a Wife that 
alwaies jarreth, in the ende maketh even hir honeſt beha- 


yiour odious, as hir over- great pinching and niggardlines 
cauſeth hir ſparing and good hutwiferie ro become hate ful. 
As this cuſtome was obſerved amongſt the Perſians, that 
when their enimies came ruſhing upon them with great cla- 


mots, they received them with ſilence: and contrariwiſe, if 


they were ſet upon with filence, they made head againſt 
them with open mouth: ſo diſcreet womEhold their peace 
when their husbands crie out with choler; and contrari- 
wiſe if they utter not a word, they labor to appeaſe and pa- 
cifie them with their comfortable ſpeeches. A wiſe woman 
that loveth hir husband as becommeth hir, ſomtime tole- 
rateth and difſembleth an evill intreatie, truſting ſo much 
to hir conſtancie and vertue, that by continuing in hir duty 


me is able to bring him back again to his. She muſt governe 
r hir neighbors, nor other nor diſc he 


husbands im- 


hir complaints and greevances. For by diſcovering them, — 7 


hir ſelfe ſo diſcreetly, that nei 
of hit familiar friends be made acquainted in any fort with 


either ſhe ſhall make hir ſelfe a laughing ſtocke to others, ot 
_ elſe give occaſion to theenimies of hir honor, to provoke 
and ſollicit hir to naughtines. And if any one knowing the 
| ions of hir husband, under this pretence of ſeeing 
hir hardly dealt withall, perſuade hir to decline from hir du- 
tie, (he muſt anſwer him after the example of king Philp, 
who being wronged by the Græcians intreated them curte- 
ouſly, what then would my husband do unto me, if I begin 
to hate him, and to offer him injurie ? If ſhe perceive that a- 
ny woman of hir acquaintance laboreth by hir talke either 
toſowe or to increaſe ſome domeſticall difſention; ſhe may 
wiſely ſay with hir ſelfe: In what caſe would rhis woman that ſce- 
teth to make me jealows, deſire rather to ſee me, than maatitionſly to 
play the il huſwife with my huſband and to forſake my bouſe and ma- 
| mee it may be ſhe would gladly talę ney place? Thus 

2 diſcreet wornan will giye ſmall care, and much leſſe give 
to the light ſpeeches and fained promiſes of ſuch di- 
bers of domeſtica! peace. Neither wil ſhe admit and nou- 
tiſh thoſe vain and ſottiſb opinions, which commonly buſie 


de ale wich hit 
cholerick hus- 
band. 


Kk j the 
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How a wife muſt 


Of the dutie of a Wife 
the minds of ſuch women as arc ruled and governed onely 
by paſſions, but containing hir deſires reaſon with- 
in a convenient ſe, the confidence which ſhe hath in 
hir husbands vertue will breed perfe& caſe to hir ſoule, by 
| taking from hir all doubting and occaſion of complaining. 
1 Now upon this diſcourſe we give this note by the way, that 

Atamied couples When any diſpleaſure falleth out berweene maried folks, 
meſtnot make they mult have à ſpeciall regard then that they make not 
Þ jarreve- two beds. For by this meane their anger will endure the leſ- 
en cene them. ſer while, Alſo they moſt ſhanall occaſions of quarelling in 
\ bed. For as a great bellied woman readie to lie dow ne, and 

| even feeling the pangs of hir travel, ſaid ro thoſe that willed 

hir to lie downe upon the bed, How can the bed care me of thu 

When be vill which came unto me won the bed: ſo thoſe quarrels, inju- 
bet — rains ver —— are bred within the bed, can hard- 

Nes. appeaſed a at any other time or place. 
man and wife. continue our matter of the dutie of a Wife, ſhe muſt never 
. ſuffer any to enter into hir husbands houſe without his ex- 

preſſe commandement or licence. For everic honeſt wife 

ought to feare that which is commonly ſpoken of the looſe- 

nes of women, and labor as much as may be to convince 
thoſe ſlanderers of lying, who know no other ſong than to 

2 ; ſpeake 323 | On mut 

. Awomen moi? av onely be free from that fault, bus alſo all ſuſpicion thereof, 
— which abr why he put away Fo — ſeeing it is 
woatinencie. the dutie of an honeſt woman to take upon hir the care and 
zbe mull ot Overſight of houſhold affaires, ſue mult keepe at home, and 
. lorcerogads- not love to gad abroad, or be deſirous of meetings, but ſo 
ſcene. far foorth as hit husband would have hir do ſo. The greateſt 
Cabo vertue of a woinan(ſaid Exboides is not to be known but of 
17 hir husband: and hir praiſe(ſaid Arge] in a ſtrange mouth 
Argen z nothing elſe but a ſecret blame, A Wife ought to be mo- 
| $hemuſtbemo- deſt in hir garments & ornaments of hir bodie, and not uſe 
lel in ha nue. ſuch ſumptuous apparell as the law or cuſtome of the coun- 
Theme ons. trie permitteth: bicauſe neither rich works of gold, nor pre- 
ments of vo. cious attire, nor bodily beauty make not a woman ſo prail- 


. «5 
* 
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. woorthie as hir modeſtig do hich conſiſteth in deeds, 
words, countei d apparcl. That is an ornament (ſaid 
the PhJoſopher Guves) that eee, and that thing aCor- 


But to 


towards hir Husband. 
neth a woman, which maketh hir more honorable, And 
this is not done by jewels of gold, emeralds, pretious ſtones, 
or purple garments, but by every thing that cauſeth hit to 
be accounted — ik hom ble and chaſt. Thoſe women 
that curiouſly pricke up themſelves, and inrich their bodies 
with ornaments full of pompe, make men more diſſolute & 
inclined to looſenes, eſpecially when they make great win- 
dow-works before their dugs, and give licence to their cies 
to wander and gaze about. Wheras contrariwiſe a wiſe Vo- 
man through hir honeſt behaviour, togithe: with hit lowly 
and ſetled looke, leadeth ſo many as call their eies upon hit 


to continencie and chaſtitie. But a diſcovered dug, a naked cu. ic, 
breſt, frizled locks, paintings, perfumes, & eſpecially a row - of 3 adulterous 


ling eie, and a laſcivious and unchaſt look, are the fore-run- 
ners of adultery. He that will not credit me, let him reade 77. 
bullus, un, and Ovid, v ho are of the ſame opinion, It 
may wel be ſaid of ſuch wamen, whoſe number is too great 
* that they have loſt all name: albeit the beſt dow - 
tie, the beſt inheritance and moſt precious jewell which a 


defence that nature hath given to a woman for the preſer- 
vation of hir reputation, chaſticie, and honour , is ſhame, 
whereof whenſocver ſhe maketh no account, ſhe is undone 
forever. Socrates uſed to counſell thoſe yoong men that be- 
helde themſelves in looking glaſſes, if they were hard ſa- 
roured to correct their detormitie with vertue, by ma- 
ting themſelves vertuous : and if they were faire, not to 
blot their beautie with vice. In like manner it were veric 


good, that when the matied wife holdeth hir looking glaſſe — 
in hir hande, ſhee would ſpeake thus to hit ſelle if ſhe be 


foule: What then ſhould become of me if 1 were alſo wic- 


ked > And if ſhe be faire, ho ſhall this be accounted of, if 1 


continue honeſt and wiſe ? For if a hard favoured woman 
be loved for hir good behaviour and honeſt conditions, 
it is greater honour unto hir than if it were for beautie. 
Moreover, awoman muſt have a ſpeciall care to bee ſilent, 
and to ſpeake as ſeldome ⁊s he may, uuleſſe it be to hit huſ- 
band, or at his bidding : teſeryiag bouſhold wants and 
affaires ſecret to hir ſelfe, and = publiſh them ah hi 
7a ij $ 
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woman can have, is to be ſnamefaſt. Yea the fortreſſe and awe, 


Shamefaſtnes is 


An excellent uſe 


A woman muſt 
be Gleng and 
ſecret. 


A woman muſt 
avoid filthic 
ſpeeches and 


jeltes, 


A fhort ſumme 
of the dutic of 
a wiſe, 
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to his inclination,ſhe muſt love him 


Of che dutie of a V Vite 
Thus doing, if any evill, any reproch or diſnonot come to 
the houſe through any of them that are within it, the fault 
will be hit husbands and not hirs. Likewiſe a woman that 
reſpecteth hir honor, ought to be aſhamed to utter any diſ- 
honeſt ſpeeches, flours and jeſts, and no leſſe aſhamed to 
give carc unto them. For if ſhe once give hir ſelſe to gibing, 

they that laughed at ſome little word of hirs, will afterward 
mocke the — thereof: ſeeing the honor of women is 
ſuch a nice & charie thing, that it is not law full for them ſo 
much as to thinke, much leſſe to ſpeake of many things, 
which men may freely both talke of and put in practiſe. 
Therefore thoſe dames that mind to preſerve their gravitie, 
muſt be ſilent not onely in unlawfull, but even in neceſlaric 
matters, unles it be very requiſite that they ſhould ſpeak of 
them. To be ſhort, that woman that is borne to vettue, and 
purpoſeth to performe hir duty towards hir husband, mult 
pleaſe him in all honeſt things, and in ſuch asdraw neereſt 
and eſteeme of 
him above all others, ſhe muſt be patient and know how to 


winkeat, and to beate with many things done 2 ſhe 


mult be prudent to governe hir 56. 56 
to preſerve hir carefull to up hirchildren fir 
in hono- 


ſpoken and curteous to hir nei 
companie, and a very great 


rable works, a 2 honeſt 

enimie to the lightnes wo h. Moreover ſhe muſt beſtow 
as much time Bones from domeſticall affaires, in 
the ſtudie of notable ſayings, and ofthe morall ſenrences of 
ancient Sages and good men. And it were a ſeemly and ho- 
norable thing to heare a woman ſpeake to hir husband in 
this ſort : Husband, you are my teacher, my governor and 
maſter in Philoſophie, and in the knowledge of moſt cxcel- 
lent and heavenly ſciences. wei, Err honeſt occupations 
women are vithdra wen & t fide from other unwor- 
thie exerciſes, wherunto we ſee them ſo apt & inclined now 
_— which maketh them very offenſive, as plaies, dan- 


eee aue of harquebuzes, with 
yr pry 5 * their ſexe. Whereasif 
7 bee all. 
knowledge ot 


7 r 


as hit husband ſhall like of, ſhe ſhould be partaker not one- 
ly of the flowers and ſongs, but alſo of the fruits, which 
the Muſes bring foorth and beſtowe upon them that love 
letters and Philoſophie : which will greatly helpe hir to- 
wards the leading of a happie life wich hir husband. Now 
conſidering that love is alwaics the well-ſpring of everic 
good durie, eſpecially betweene thoſe that are linked togi- 


ther by mariage, (which ought to be ſo great in regard of What preae 
the . that ce — vil have udo wo 


Civill lawe, and lawe 
a woman follow hit husband, although he have neither fire 7th inawite 


nor place to reſort unto, or be, baniſhed and driven from twbane. 
place to place) let us heere call to remembrance ſome no- 
table examples of the great love that hath beene in vertu- 
ous women towards their husbands, as wel when they were 
alive, as after their death, by refuſing to over-live them. 


and ſhe acquainted hir ſelſe with the wearing ent.. 
of armor, and rode with him to the war, And when he was 
overcome by Pompey, ſhee accompanied him in his flight 

all Aſia, whereby ſhe mollified the griefe and ſor- 

row which he received by his loſſe. Triare, wite to Lucia N. Trixre. 
tells, brother to the emperor Vella, ſeeing hir husbande 
in a dangerous battell, thruſt hir ſelfe amongſt the ſoldi- 

ers to beare him companie, and to helpe him both in death 

and life, and fought as well as the valianteſt amongſt them. 

When king eAdmerns his wife ſawe hit husband very ſicke, 

and heard the anſwere of the Oracle, which was, that Hee | 
could not recover except one of his beft friends died for him, ſhee 

ſiew bir ſelſe. When the wife of Ferdinando Gongales a prince The wife of 
of Italie, knew that hir husband was priſoner, and in dan- — 
ger of death, ſhe went to viſite him, and putting on his ap- 

parell, abode in his place, whileſt hee being clothed in hir 

nts ſaved himſelſe. Zenobia Queene of Armenia, ,,,.4;. 
ing hir husband Redemiſus flic from a battell, and not 
being able to follow him bicauſe ſhe was great with childe, 
beſought him to kill hir. Which when he thought to have 
done, ſhee was ſtriken dow ne with the blowe of a fg ord: 
L . Kk 1h 41,'* UT: 
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ueene Hipficrates the wife of king CMithridates commeth — 

to minde, who bare ſuch love towards hir husband, Feen .. 

24 d Give ſelfe for his ſake (although ſhe was yoong theirbuobands, - 
verie 


e - - 
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Of the dutie ofa Wife 
hut being taken of the enimie and throughly healed, .- 
ridates the king, who had vanquiſhed hir husband, matied 
hir afterward for the great love that was in hir. The prin- 
2 Punt bea loved hir 1. 3 ſo — that when 
he died in ri campe, ſhe flew hir ſelfe upon his body. Ar- 
temiſia — of Caria, for the great love ſhe bare to hir 


husband that was dead, dranke all the aſhes of his bodie, 


meaning thereby to be his ſepulcher. When alia the wife 
ot Pompey {awea go ne of hir husbands all bloodie, where- 


with he had offered ſome ſacrifice, ſhe imagined that he was 


ſlaine, and ſodied. preſently after, When Porciathe wife of 
Brutus heard of, bir husbands death; and perceived that hir 


. kin$folks rooke away all means of killing hir ſelfe, ſhe drew 


hote burning coles out of the fire, and threw them into hit 
mouth, which ſhe cloſed ſo faſt, that ſhe was choked there- 
by. Suſpitia being carefully reſtrained by hir mother ali 
from {ceking hir husband Lertui in Sicilia, whither hee 
was baniſhed; ſhee went thither being apparelled like a 
ſlave, baniſhing hir ſelfe roluntatily rather than ſhe would 
forſake hir husband. Octavia ſiſter to A , and wife 
to Antoine, notwithſtanding the injurie that hir husband 
offeted unto hit in preferring before hir a Queene that was 
nothing fo yoong or faire as ſhe, bare ſuch great love to- 


"wards him, that ſetting aſide all intreatie of hir brother, ſhe 


would never leave hir husbands houſe, but ſtill brought up 
his children by his firſt mariage as carefully as if they had 
been hit owne. Moreover ſhe (ought by all meanes to re- 
concile thoſe two emperors, ſaying, that it vas an r- 
rhie thing, that two ſo mightie princes, the one for the evill 
intreaty of his ſiſter, the other bicauſe he was bewitched by 
a wicked woman, ſhould war one againſt another. As this 
vertuous princeſſe had taken hir journie as farre as Athens, 
where ſhe meant to tale ſhipping, and to ſeeke out hit huſ- 
band being then in war with the Parthians; bringing with 
hir ſoldiers, monie, furniture, and other munitions. he ſent 
hir word that ſhe ſhonld paſſe no farther, but ſtay for him 
at Rome. This ſhe performed, and ſent him all the above 
named things, not ſeeming at all to be offended with bim. 
Whereas hen the meanc while skorned hir, ſporting __ 
Y | > c 


* 


towards hir Husband, | 
ſelfe with Clcoperrs in the ſight and knowledge of all men, 
and afterward dealt woorſe with.hir when the war was be- 


gun berwcene him and Aygaitws, For he ſent a commande. 


ment to Octavia at Rome to go out of his houſe, which ſhe 
preſently obeied, albeit ſhe would not therefore forſake an 

of hir husbands children, but wepr and bewailed hir mit- 
hap, which had brought hit to be a principall cauſe of that 
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civil ar. Aria, the wife of Cecinna, followed in a little boate Aria. | 


unto Rome hir husband, who was taken priſoner bicauſe 
he had borne armes againſt the emperor Claudia. Being 
there condemned to dic, ſhe would have borne him com- 
panic, but that hir ſonne in law and hir daughter ſtaied hir. 
When ſhe ſawe that, ſhe ſtrooke hit head ſo hard againſt the 
wall, that the fell downe amazed: and being come to hir 
ſelfe againe, ſaid unto them: You ſee that you cannot hin- 
der me from dying cruelly, if ye ſtay me from a more gentle 
death. They being aſtoniſhed at the fact, and at hir words, 
ſuffred hir to do what ſhe would : who then ran to the place 
where hir husband was, and ſlew hir ſelfe firſt, after ſhe had 
ſpoken thus couragiouſly unto him: I am not, Cecinna, ſo- 
rie for that which is done, but bicauſe the race of thy life 


muſt end. When Seneca was condemned to die by Nero, Ihe manner of 


and had libertie to chooſe what kind of death he would, he 
cauſed his veines to be opened in a bath: his wife Paaliua 


of hit one accord did the like to hir ſelfe in the ſame bath, 


mingling — their blood for a greater union and co- 
ronation of their long and love. Whereof Nero be- 
ing advertiſed, preſently commanded that hir veines ſhould 
be ſtopt, conſtraining hir thereby to live a little longer in 


continuall grięfe. 8 

was ſo far in love uit the Philoſopher Crares, who was hard 
favored and poore, that ſhe maried him againſt all hir kinſ. 
folks mind, and followed him throughout all the countrie, 
being poorely apparelled and bare- foote,after the Cyuicke 


a very faire and rich woman, x; 


— 
Panline, 


Cr 


. 


faſhion, Piſces ſeeing hit husband pine away daily through Piſca. 


a great and ſtrange diſgaſe, which he had concealed from 

hit of long time, having at the length knowledge there- 

of, and perceiving it to be incurable; ſhe was mooved with 

pitie for the evill which he ſuffered, whom ſhe loved bettet 
T5, Kk i 


than 


| 
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Paodotcusn;fe, FOCkE, The ki 
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Ol che dutie of a Wife, Sec. 
than hir ſelfe: and thetupon counſelled him with great cou- 
rage to aſſv age his grief hy death, and the better to ſtir him 
up thereunto, (he offered to beate him companie. Where- 

unto hit husband a g, they imbracedeach other, and 
caſt themſelves headlong into the ſea from the t — to 
of Perſia taking priſoner the wife 
doeruu, whom he had vanquiſhed and ſlaine, would aig — 
ried. hir. But (he flew his ſelfe after ſhe had uttered theſe 
words: God farbid, that to be a Queene, l ſhouldever wed 
him chat hath been the murderer of my deere husband Pan- 
docrus. Camma,a Greekiſh woman, of the countrie of Gala- 
tia, bare ſuch love to hir husband, even aſter his death, that 
to be revenged of a great Lord called Syworix, who had put 
hir husband to death, that he might marie hir, ſhe gently 
denied him at the firſt when he became a ſuter unto hir, but 
of time, ſhe conſented thereunto. When 
they were come to the Temple of Diana to ſolemnize the 
mariage, before the altar ſhe pov red foorth a little of that 
drinke, which ſhe had prepared in a cup, and ene | a . 
thereof, (he gave the reſidue to e drinke. The 


vas made of water, honie, poiſon, min 
When ſhe ſaw that he had drunke all, ſne . rogihe, 
lowd grone, and uſing reverence. towards the oddeſſe, 


ſaid — hir: I call thee to witnes, that I have not over- 
lived Sinatus husband, for any other intent than to ſee 
this day: neither have Lenjoied any good or pleaſure in all 
this . wherein I have ſince lived, but onely in hope, that 
one day — — able to his — _ being 
now ormed by me, cheerefully and unto 
w/ hosband; Burasfor — moſt wicked man — the 
x ) rake order now, that thy friends ind kinsfolks, 
n — wedding bed, a buriall for thee. And 
ſo vichia a lick \whileafrer, both of them ended their daies. 
HMeacrina, the wife of Ti loved hir husband ſo fer- 
. and was ſo ſorowtull for his abſence, that for one 
yeeres ſpace, wherein he was gone ;the never 


5 went out of hir houſe, — 2 We 


read that manie omen of Lacedemonia, when their huſ- 


bends vere apgdemped to die for . 


Of the dutic ofthe Head of a familic. 
countrie, came one evening clothed in black to the priſon, 
under colour to take their farewell of them:and chan- 
ging their apparell, they covered their husbands with their 
vailes, who went out and left their wives in their place, 
which ſuſtaining the puniſhment due to others, were bee 


headed, contraric to humanity, not without great patience 
ſhewed on their behalfe. Hiſtories are plentifull in ſhewing 


the great love of women towards their husbands. Yea, I Men ore inferior 


will not be afraid to 
them in perfection of love. Wherefore we vill conclude that lu 
it is eaſier for them to be dutifull to their husbands, whom, 
as we have alreadie ſaid, if —— eſleeme, and honor, no 
doubt but they are the chicfe cauſe of all peace and con- 
cord in their families, and of the proſperous ſucceſſe of 
their houſhold affaires, to the quietnes and contentation 
of their happie life, and to the een praiſe and honot 
ol their good name. | 


22 rwelfth daier works. 
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Of the dutie of the Head of a familie in other part if the 
honſe, namely, in the Parental Malter ye 
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T is not without great ſhew 
ASE A. \ 1 


0 of reaſon hich manie Phi- 
2 


/ loſophers maintaĩne, that the 


nee e 
——— 1 


_ 4 of skilfull go- 
p yerniog 


ſpeake it, men are far inferior unto ngen 


Oeconomicall ſcience , that The definicion | 
and of Policie. 
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_ verningagreat ee, men. The reaſon is, bicauſe a 
Towne or Citie is nothing elſe but blic of many fa- 
milies and houſes rogither, which will be verie hard for one 


oͤnely man to order well and juſtly, if he knowe not how 
to ſet that order in his familie, which fs neceſſarie, and ro 
guide it with ſound reaſon and true Moreover, 
when families are well governed, no doubt bur it goeth wel 
with the Common-wealtb, as we ſee, that the whole bodie 
is in good health, when everie ſeverall member doth his 
dutic, Now that we have conſidered —— that 
which concerneth the firſt and part of a houſe, 
and of the m dutie of the husband and wife, Ithinke 
(my Comp s) ve are to n this daies worke with 
2 our 75 2 that . _ of a — 
— t to i obſerve iu other parts of his h 
; {yo py — f — 1m —.— 
— n we are taught Apoſtle, t 
provideth not for his owne, and hamely for them 
ee denieth the, faith, and is woorſe than an 
n 
AM a N a; Everie houſe muſt be ruled by the eldeſt, as 


by a ki - ho nature commandeth over everie part of 
che howK, a rer 


22 GEE 1 man by right (ſaith Hamer hath rule 
© over his wife and children, and he is not an. to have 
anie, that wanteth ſufficient vertue and prudence to go- 
vernethem well. Goto then (AcH1Tos) let us learne 

of thee what belongeth to the parts of a houſe now men- 
tioned by us. | 
Aer a ACHITOB. eAnacherſic, one of the wiſe men of Gre- 
Ca. pg 2 not to be called good, bicauſe it is 
ſtuffe, but men muſt judge thereof 
— within, and * hich bet belongeth to the houſe, 
1 S wife, and ſervants: with whom, 
led good. Sand ge ptr qualified, if the father of a familie com- 
7 th,andimparteth of that which he bath, whether 
ie hers. th bottome of a cave , or under the ſhade of a 


13 N to hen good and happie houſe. 


Therefore 


1 


of the Head of a familie. 
Therefore it is no ſmall happines and felicitie ſor them that 
are called to the government of a familie, hen they ſee it 
wiſe and well nurtured: in everie part. But as nerves and 
knewes, being the inſtruments of ſence and motion, pro- 
ceede and are derived from the head, which by them intu- 
ſeth into all parts of the bodie, the Animal ſpirit, without 
which the bod could nor exetciſe any naturall function of 
ſence and mooving: ſo the parts of a houſe commonly re- Al * 
ceive the habite of maners and conditions from the father e en 
of a familie, as from the head thereof: but then eſpecially, de head ofthe 

when he is prudent and wiſe, and imploieth his care; dili- = 
e, and induſtrie thereupon, Therefore a good houſhol- Wbete 2 
muſt begin the right government of his houſe at him- 2 
ſelfe, by letting his houthold ſee, that he is prudent, chaſte; tis hout well. 
ſober, peaceable, but chiefly religious and godly as _ 

bringing foorth plentifull fruits of his dutie towards thoſe 

that are under his charge. For as the anger and threatnings 

of the head of a familie aſtoniſheth his children and ſer- 

vants, ſo his good works harteneth them on to do well. 

Now, bicauſe there is varietie of houſes, whoſe difference 

is commonly taken from the goods. and abilitie of men, 

which abound to ſome, and are wanting to others, I will 

d heere, as my purpoſe and meaning was before, a 

meane houſe, in all points perſect, and as we uſe roſay,nei- 

ther poore nor rich, fro which notwithſtanding borh grear 

and ſmall may draw inſtruction for their government. We 

have already ſcene, that a houſe is divided into fower parts, 

whereof the conjugall or wedlocke part hath been alreadie 

handled by us. Now we muſt conſider of the other three, 

| meane of the Parentall, Maſterly, and Poſſeſſorie parts. 

And I thinke it will be beſt to follow that order which is The © 


molt uſuall in the perfection and e of mariagey e ente be- 
and in the accompliſhment of a E both VE perfection 


and after the conſummation of mariage, is firſt compoun- 
ded of the goods and weakh of men: next of men-ſervants 
and maid-ſervants : and laſtly, it is made abſolute and per- 
fect by thoſe children which God ſendeth. The Poſſeſ- 
forie part then is thatwhich v ee call mooveable goodes, 
immoveables, and ſuch goodes as moove of r 
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., This partof 4 houſe (as. Ariftele faith) belongeth io to Oc- 


ſhelder muſt 


firſt looske unte. 


that wtualaladd err rar yoade,migit Locke wane 
that victu | 1 t not be wan- 
ting in the houſe : wherein otherwiſe (ſaith the ſame Phi- 
loſopher) a man cannot live, much leſſe live well. For as in 
arts that have their limits determined, it is neceſſarie that 
convenient and proper inſtruments be haT to finiſh their 


Goods arein-  Worke : ſo multit be in Oeconomie, in which goods are in- 


® ftruments ten- 


ding to the 
MAIACERANcEE 
life. . 


* 


Tos lot of we have handled, & 
gertng good. of getting, the one naturall, the other artiſiciall. The naturall 


What intereſt a 
father of a fami- 
ke hath in his 


of a holy & Chriſtian dutie, which are to 


ſtruments ſerving to maintaine life : and to poſſeſſe goods, 


of is nothing elſe but to have a multitude of inſtruments ſer- 
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that come from the father 7 ſonne by ſucceſſion, which 

we call Patrimonie, and thoſe that are gotren 3 
pr 


& labor. Id is the dutie of the father of a familie to 


that for his, which his predeceſſors left him, to have the uſe 
had, and to uſe them well, as a ſaith- 


thereof onely as they 

full gardian and di which God giveth 
for the ſuccor and profit of his creatures. Vea, from that day 
wherein he taketh a Wife, and much more when he hath 
children, he muſt thinke that hee is no more Lord of his 


goods, but onely a Tutor: and that if they ſhould be waſted 
or loſt through his negligence, he were no leſſe faultie than 


he that ſhould ſteale them. Secondly, he maſt increaſe his 
patrimonie by travell, care, and good husbandrie: he muſt 
et goods for his SO juſt ec civill meanes, obſerving 
ö ie in all things. After the firſt functions 
before, and to 
to all the actions of life, as elſe-where 
il ſee more herafter: ve find to ſorts 


be joined i 


co 


w n of cartell, in tillage, 
in gand fiſhing, uoto which we may ſay, that an ho- 
neſt praie and bootie, a nature, is joined, if ir be 
praiſed in juſt and lawfull wars. Heerunto alſo is referred 
the vent adfale of tis increaſe, that thoſe things 3 
ſold, and whereof we have abundance, may procure us from 
elſe w here ſuch other things as ve want. The artificial kind 
of getting, conſiſteth in works, arts, 1 
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and marchandize, exerciſed for gaine. The end of which vbe cd ef ans, 
kind of getting ought to be as well publike profit as privat. ce * 
Therefore whatſoever is grounded upon domeſticall pros 

fir onely in this ſecond ſort of iſition, is to be avoided 

and miſliked. For whereas it was firſt brought in of nece(- 

ſitie ro helpe men to live, this were craftily to turne it to 

another ende, and to applie it onely to one private mans 

gaine, not without the ng and detriment of our 

neighbor, for v hoſe benefit a man muſt labor no leſſe than 

for his oꝰ ne. Amongſ filrhic gaines, Vſuric is moſt to be 

miſliked and moſt deteſtable, which the Hebrewes call bi- — uſurie a 
ting, and which doth not onelie gnawe the debtor to td 2 
bones, but alſo ſucketh out all the blood and marrow from 

the bones, en ring monie of monie, contrarie to nature, 

and to that intent for which monie was firſt br in: 

namely, that exchange might be made of ſuch things as Why monie was 
arc uneaſie to be tran „and that the commoditie of r 
traffick might be continued for publike profit. Now adaies 

there isno trade ſo common, as that of uſurie : although it 

be altogither reprooved by the lawes of God and men. 

And ſurely we have a goodlie cloake to cover the ſhame 

thereof, I meane the name of * Intereſt, or profit of monie, * The queſtion 
when as it hath beene alwaics unpleaſant in the ſight of 8 
God, who forbiddeth all kinde of uſurie whatſoever it be, fons on boch 
and therefore it ought not to have any place amongſt men 

that live uprightly. There was a lawe am the ancient An ancient law 
Grecians and Romanes, which forbad all uſurie ſurgoun- "==c- 
ting one pennie for a hundred by the yeere, and they cal- 

led it Vnciarie Vſurie. If anie Vſurer tooke greater profite, 

he was condemned to reſtore fower-folde : bicauſe (as C 
er that a Vſurer was a more wicked and 

vile man than a theefe, who was condemned. in dou- * 
ble as much. Againe, this lawe was ſince that t to as 
ahalfe-pennic a yeere among the Romanes, and not 
after, Vſurie was cleane taken away by the law Genutia, bi- The las Geou- 
cauſe of uſuall ſeditions which aroſe through the contempt 18 

of lawes concerning Vſurie. Whereupon, wee may note, | 
that what moderation ſoever is a ted in Vſurie, it 

men be ſuffered to take never ſo little, they 9 
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: the higheſt degree of all. Therefore we muſt conſorme our 
Exod. 22. 25. ſelves to the lawe of God, which taketh awaie all libertic 
Deut.23.19. heet in ſo plainly from us, that it cannot be called into que- 
ſtion. Concerning arts exerciſed for gaine, al ere 
ate ſome of them vetie vile and contemprible, yet thoſe alſo 
after a ſort reſpect publike profite.. But thoſe arts v here- 
in there is more prudence, or no co , a5 
Phyſicke, ArchiteRure, andother points of knowledge in 
liberall ares and ſciences, are honeſt and ſeemely for them 
that exerciſe them according, to. their eſtate, Now in all 
The rale of Theſe divers-ſorts of gettiog, and in manic; others about 
buibandiie. which men ate but too diligent, husbandrie is very com- 
mendable, yea, nothing 1 rye more fruicfull, — more 
pleaſant, nothing more woorthie and beſeeming a free 
man, and nothing | mer to nature, We wall note 
therefore touching this part of a houſe, called Poſſeſſorie, 
thatit belo [! to 1 dure of father of a familie to 
attend dili to his h to provide for his 
familie whatſoever is needtull "and neceſſarie for it, and to 
preſerve for the ſame that which is alrcadie otten,onely by 
well uſing the poſſeſſion thereof. This is that which is ſig- 
nified by the Greeke word a or good husbandtie: 
Mine good „hich is as much mb as induſtrie in * 
diſcreet government in ſpending them to good purpoſe. 
And truly he that hath no care over his goodes and hou- 
ſnold, will be eaſily perſuaded, to live unjullly, and to tale 
that which beongeth to another. For ſloth and unwilliog- 
nes to do any thing, is the beginning and wel-ſprin ook 
injuſtice. And ſo, whileſt a father ofa familic 
to profit every one, he be carefull for him And 
Of thewatter., bis. Let us nom come to the ſecond part of a houſe, called 
be pan of the Maſterly part, which comprehendeth under it men-ſer- 
—_ rants and tnaid-ſervants. If prudence and reaſon arc molt 
necefſaricin all parts 2 houſe-keeping, their effects are well 
een of which 


| rc into in- 
= e eee 


not. 


of che Head of a familie. 
not. Therefore ſeeing we live in a free countrie, wherein the 
ancient abſolute power of life and death over ſlaves hath 
no place, they, to whom God hath granted this favor to 


excell, and to go before others, whether it be in gifts of na- — — 
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dutie of a mai- 
ſeem ſtcrrowards his 


ture, or in of the ſoule, or ↄtherwiſe in the of 
fortune, they, l ſay, muſt in no wiſe contemn thoſe - 
to have deen forgotten & ſtripped of all theſe things. 


Beſides, a father of a familie muſt conſider, that he ruleth 
not ſlaves, but free perſons. Therefore he muſt uſe their ſer - 
vice, although not frankly for nothing, yet as that which 
commeth from a willing and free mind, not dealing rough - 
ly with them upon every occaſion, but rather handling them 
gently, as the creatures of God made after his image : ſee- 
ing the 1 man is created for the ſelſe · ſame principal 
end that 


his Vaſſall, ſo far foorth as he is a Vaſſall, yet, bicauſe ſlaves 
are men, he is of opinion, that all lawes of humanitie ought 
to be 5 them. What then ought ve to do to ſuch as 
ſubmit ſclycs freely unto us, to whom alſo we ate uni- 
ted and linked by Chriſtian charitie, as to brethren and in- 
heritors of the ſame goods and promiſes? And yet we ſee 


that maſters fall into bitter anger, crie out, offer outrage, againkrigerous 


The poore 2nd 
rich are both 


ightieſt and richeſt is. e Arifot/e granteth created tone 
this, that alchouph a Maſter is not bound in any reſpe& to 4 poor 


uſe violence, and lay hands of their ſervants upon ſmall or e 


no occaſion at all, as if they were unreaſonable creatures, 
n them woorſe than they do their brute beaſts, 

this is true, we ſee not one of them but he hath great 
care that his horſes bee well fed, daily looked unto, har- 
neſſed and decked. Beſides, hee taketh great heede that 
they be not tired, nor over-labored : but as for their ſer. 
rants, they neither ſpare nor comfort them one whit, nor 
have any reſpe& to theit eaſe and reſt, For mine owne part, 
Ithinke that ſuch maſters deſerye rather to be ſeazed up- 
on, as mad men, than admoniſhed as ſociable perſons, I 


ies in him: namely, that with all clemencie and 


that are under him, by conſidering of them with reaſon, 
and by looking rather to the good affection and deſert 


of 


viſu therefore, that everie maſter of a houſe had theſe two r properties” 
ifne in 2 
meckenes he would uſe the ſervice and obedience of them waiſt 


ff 


Ol che duti e 

of his ſervant, than to the great and proſitable ſervice, 
which he draweth from him. The other point is, that the 
maſter uſing the ſweate and ſervice of his, ſhould not ſeeme 
to be diſpleaſed, teaſtie, or hard to content, but rather al- 
waies ſne foorth a gentle kinde of favour and curteſie, or 
atleaſt a ſevere familiaritie, ſeaſoned with and 
metrie countenance. Whoſoever ſnewe to bee 
ſuch men, befides the glotie which they ſhall obtaine by be- 
ing taken generally for gentle and curteous men, their 
houſhold ſervants. will love them the more, and will reve. 
en their fathers, not ſtanding in ſuch awe and 
feare Vf them, as men commonly do of intolerable tyrants. 
Moreover, as this aſſemblie of a maſter and of ſervants ten- 
deth, as evetie other ſocietie alſo, unto ſome good end, the 
maſter having regard to that which concerneth him and 
his houſe, and his ſervants nee. of profite and com- 
moditie; order muſt be taken, they, which have with 
lll carefulnes diſcharged their dutie, and yeelded that fi- 
delitie and diligence that is requiſite to their ſuperior, bee 


or 
not defrauded of the price, reward, hire, and of their 


travels. Fox if we thinke it great villanie to rob another 
man, let us eſteeme it nothing leſſe to keepe backe the fruit 
of life, and to defraud the labors, perils, watchings, and ex- 
ceſſive cares of our ſervants, in not recompencing them. 
Therfore cõcerning this part of a houſe, called the maſterly 
part, we will note this, that astheancients madevheir flaves 
free, thereby to draw from them voluntarie and unconſtrai- 
ned ſervice, and to deliver themſelves of that ſeare and di- 
ſtruſt, which they alwais had of their ſlaves, accounting that 
proverbe true: As mary enimies as ſlo ver: ſo ought we to bring 
up and to nouriſh our hired and mercenary ſervants, which 
ſerve us in theſe vn — a E bt ar apo _ 
by dealing grat with them, by perſuading them wit 
2 515 8 them liberally: and this will in · 
duce them to ſerve, honor, and eſteeme us, as if our weale 
and wo were wholy common with them. The laſt part of 
the houſe remaineth now to be increared of, which is the 
OfcheParentall Berfection thereof, and is called the Parentall part, compre · 
ele, hending under it, the Father and Mother, or one of them, 
wit 


: 


of the Head of a familie. 
with the children.The head of a 


0 


ding, but over the wife, according to government uſed in a chaten. 


—— ſtare, and over the children, roially or prince-like, 


he that 

ive of age, which is a kind of kingly commanding. Ther- 
ö the father of men & of the Gods, 
that is king of all. For a king muſt excell by nature, and muſt 
be of the ſame kinde, as it is with the aged in reſpect of the 
yoonger ſort, and with him that begetteth, in regard of his 
childe , over whom he ought to be as carefull, as a king is 


commandement over children, is called roiall, bicauſe Theword 


def. 


h, commandeth by love, and by the prero- and facred 


Fa- 


over his ſubjects. Unto this part of the houſe a father of a 


familie muſt have a carefall eie, bicauſe heerupon chiefely 
deth the honour and quietnes of his houſe, and the 
iſcharge of his dutie towards God and his country: name- 
ly, by making his children honeſt and of conditions. 
As the deſire and pricke of nature (ſaith Dion) driveth us 
forward to beget children : ſo is it a teſtimonie of true love 
and charitie, to bring them up, and to intreate them after 
afree maner, and to inſtruct them well. Therfore a Father 
of afamily ſhall ſatisſie his dutie concerning this part of a 
houſe , by the good education and inſtruction of his chil- 
dren, and by exerciſing them in vertue. For manners and 


condi re qualities imprinted in us by long tract of 
time ee a; are — by 8 Find dili- 
. Heerafter we are to conſider moreamply and par- 
ticularly of the inſtruction of youth, and therfore at this 
time we will content our ſelves, with the giving of certaine 
generall precepts, woorthy to be diligently obſerved of e- 
very good Father of a family towards his children. For 
in vaine ( ſaith Plaro) doth he hope for a harveſt, that hath 
been negligent in ſowing. I ſay, he muſt be paſſing careful, 


Plate: 


and imploy all poſſible labor, that his children and youth your ih 


may be well inſirued, bicauſe they 


the cirie: inſomuch that carefull heed is to be had even o 
their words, geſtures, ſports, and other actions, that no- 
thing may lead them unto vice. n TR if no tecko- 
IE +» LY ning 


are the ſeed corne of ſeedcomeof 
the cowmeg - 


wealth. 


familie(ſaith Ariſtotie) com- A. Ft 
mandeth over wife and children, but over both, as free per- berweene com- 
ſons,and yet not after one and the ſame maner of comman» wife ant ores 


ce 
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them, and over - great libertie hic 


needeth a ſtaie and bridle, yea 

1 and made » as 

1 with yoonge Coltes. Therefore Plate ſaide, that it is 
P in our owne- power to cauſe our. children to bee borne 
ſuch as wee woulde have them, but yet that it lieth in us 

mean, 


- 
: 


loved,feared, & 
reverenced of 
children. 


his 


D mage / 


| | er command, and 
| vgs <8 little. For this cau 


father reſem- ball vertue in a father of a familie, 


. 


2 . 
a: OY wet 
e that ſpareth bus rod, 


cheflenthbim kene, As an e 
fierce : ſo a childe ſuffred to do Eeclus 30a, 


what heiſt, waxeth rebellious. If thou brin up thy ſon de 9-552. * 
leately, he ſnal make thee afraid: if thou ay with him, he 
hal bring thee to heavines Give him no — in his youth 

nec 


C 


and winke dot at his follie. Bow down his necke while he is 
beate him on the ſides v hile he is a childe, leaſt 

waxe ſtubborne, and be diſobedient unto thee, and ſo 
ſorow to thine hart. And yet I would not that fathers 

be over-ſharpe and hard to their children, not bea 

ring with any fault in them. But as Ir itions mingling and 
1 ij ceping 
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Severicie muſt g their. bitter drugs with Coins! gab EIA have 
8 ow thes nes to make a paſſage for —— 4 
the correcting the middeſt ſure : ſo "wo fathers 

Ahlden.  ſharpenesoftheir repre prchenions& corrections vic ch with the fa- 


' Canaea 


The fathers life 


muſt be a air» ANy thing apper 
rot of verrue 


to the childe. 


cili #1 cle 
| r ane 


F'1 P 2 | | 
: * |" > 


ee 


from that — —— them. Againe, they muſt 
and by let down@the button, and holde them hard 
the bridle, but yet ſupporting and 
faults committed through youth;and not 
it be ſo cannot but be . — —ç— 
. —— 
9 angry 
—— I —— Nd hardly 
brought to forgive. Burif \pdenhelo fore — Fer 
forget nothing, and be never reconciled, it is — argu 
ment, that he haterh his children. And then bee maketh 
himſelfe unwoorthy of ſo excellent and divine a name, ſuewv - 
ing foorth effects cleane contrarie thereunto: whereas pa- 
rents commonly love their chudren too much, and uſe to- 
wards them rather too much lenitieʒ than j 00 


how the fat ber ſaith Seneca , onethat his 
ſonne — of his — . ] — 
s tcheth m cutting earneſtly Wis 

Het eee . —— 


have a ſpeciall _ that 


rhe, och — 


be livel ge ores ayer oat tres 
life, Sees r glaſſe, they may abſtaine after their 


example from ſpeaking any thing that ſhame. A- 
gaine we knowe, that all choſe leade an evill 
life, leave not to ene ny courage (0 much a to re- 
proove their ſlaves onely ſo are they, that they can 


frankelie chide their children. And which — — 
by their naughtie life they are unto them in ſteed of maſters 
and counſellors of ill· doing. For where old men are ſhame> | 
les, there it muſt needs be, that yoong men become impu- 
dent and graceles. Fathers t to do vhat- 


foever werde requireth, that their children may war 


Lp Wy and that the 
pr — ts 
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ofthe lead of a familie 3e 


—— well qualified. This we may v9 pp nv in fewe 
. bring them up well in their infancie, Narbe 

& ltthem erer their youth. Which two charged wid 

neglected of fathers, the faults of their chil. a 


—— for the moſt part juſtlie imputed unto them. Hehe i — 
the Prieſt was not puniſhed for any fin which himſelfe had 


- committed , but bicauſe he winked at the ſinnes of his chil- 


dren. Wee reads in the ſerie of the Helvetians or Switzers, of the he fioriects 
judgement of a tyrant condenmed to death, where order was taken father app 
that the 1.2 Au thereof ſhould be done by the Father, who was the — 
canſe of bis evill education: that be might come to his death by the © © 


in ſome ſort be pronſped 


Moreover, they that 
have many —— —— Ito bring them 
n mutuall friendſhip, to give ech to other 
2 honor and Pros Ar hic, nature bindeth them, and 
ſharply chaſtiſing thoſe that in any reſpect offend therein. 
The Ephoryes of Lacedemonis long ſince condemned à a ger wen 
notable citizen in a very great ſum, when they underſtood bring 
that he ſuffered two of his children roquarell togither. The wal ler 
beſt meane, which I finde to avoid ſo great an evil, is to love 
and intreat them all alike, and to accuſtome them! togive 
_ dutie, _ —.— ow ue to 
egrees o muſt remoove them all par- 
tialitics, and — them to have any thing ſeverall or 
divided one from another, that as it were in one hart and 
will all things may be common amongſt them, Exam | 
was that good father of a familie Ali Jubero, who Aim Trbere, 
ſixteene children of his owne body, all of them maried, 
and dwelling all in one houſe with their children, and living 
with him in all peace and concord. For the concluſion ther- 
fore of our ne diſcourſe, we learne, that a father of a fa- 
oy muſt begia the government of his houſe with himſelf, 
— e to his of all honeſtie and vertue. 
That he muſt not — care of providing goods, and 
neceflarie means for the maintenance of his family ,remem- 
bring alwaies that in hego d the bounds of 
and decency, which duty hath limired; and 
tbe unto him. That he ought N. and ET | 
| bij $ 


— 


for bus negligenc 


— Mot 
| ute of God. TOM be well with ther, and that thou maiſt lrve 


? 1 Uecker g 44. poem bm eld 


Ofthedurieof Children 


his ſervants curteouſlie, away threatnings ( as it is 
ae eee N 
maſter is in heaven, with whom no reſpe& of 
ſons. And for the laſt int, chat it belongerb to dis duty to 
bring up his children in the holie i 2 — 
den d. ge ee king them to wrath, that God 
range rr hr rs 1p Wm nm. 
— is 52 t his coun 
receive r oi no ramen, 


85 5 ated, ; of 
| © - thedaticof ſervants towards their 
maler. Che. 50. 


a daie when one ſaid in the hearing of 
king of Sparta, that the eſtate of 
that citic was preſerved in ſuch flouriſhing 
maner, bicauſe the kings knew how to command well, the 
prince replied that it was not ſo much for that cauſe, as bi- 
cauſe the citizens knew how toobey well. And to ſpeake the 
— — . a 
roceedeth from a nature, which being no- 
ble ble ofj it falſe in bopen by good education. Therfore Ariſto. 
ie ſaid, that it vas neceſſarie that he which obeieth ſhould 
be vermpus as wel as he that commandeth. Now ſeeing we 
have intreated of the duty of a father and head of a familie, 
exerciſing his office u aponal the parts of his houſe, let us 
now conſider of the dutie and obedience that is requiſite in 
ſerv children, and ofthe mutuall & reciprocall ami- 
tie which ought to be betweene , defirous to pre- 
ol Oeconomicall je in a happie eſtate. 


ſerve the 
 ASER, ah th vere) 7 yet — 
commandement — prom) 


for that i well 
= 


| which is the fi 
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| heer 
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not onely tothe good and curteous, but alſo to the 
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defirer. And be that bonowreth his mother, i. — — | 

treaſure. And you ſervants be ſubjeft ——— all - 1 1 Peta a8. 
us 


Obedience to 


then heare A x a u diſcourſe more at large of that which is en egg. 


nded unto us. 


yeth nature, hath given the firſt place of reverence and 


ptr — 2 ——. 

ngly to pay to their parents that begot 
0 them that — them up, the uſurie of new and olde 
graces which they ha | 

no of an Atheiſt more certaine, than for a man to ſer 


image of the great and ſoveraigne God, the univerſal 
holderh his life of the father next after God, & wharſoever 
elſe he bath in this world. Therefore a man is forbidden to 
hurt others, but it is accounted great impietie and ſacrilege 
for a man not to ſhew himſelfe readie todo and to ſpeake all 
things, I will not ſay, vherby they can receive no diſpleaſure, 
but wherby they may not receive pleaſure. And in deed one 
of the greateſt goog turns that we can do to thoſe of whom 
wearedeſcended, is not to make them ſad. Which cannot 
bly be done, if God the leader and guide to all know- 


dif 
children 


wiſdome are the church of the righteous, 


and ds thereafter that you may be ſafe.For the Lord wil 


the father honoured of the children, and bath confirmed the aut hori- 


have joie of his owne children, andwhen he maketh bis prater he 


Halbe beard. He that bonoureth his father ſhall have a long life, 


and be that is obedient to the Lord, ſmall comfort bis mother. He 

that feareth the Lord, honowreth his parents, and doth fervice unto 

. as unto Lords. Honour thy father and mother in deede 

n word, and in all patience, that thou maieit have the bleſſmg 

of God, and that bus bleſſorg _ with thee in the code. For 
— · 


the bleſſing of the father 


15 a 


| 2 


the houſes of the children, and. 
Ll in . . the 


eth not the minde to all honeſt things. The Ecclus.; 
their of. &c. 
is obedience and lou. Children beare t ++, zap e | 


ne of the mother over the children. He that honoreth his father ſhall 


propou ded of God, 
AK 4 u. Nature(ſaith Plvterks)and the law which r Phtank. 


nor after God, unto the father and mother: and men.can- Reverence to 
| , than gratiouſ- dE 
them, and nor due to God, 


zuri „ Atokenofan 
ve lent them: as contrariwiſe, there is 18 | 


| - way” father is the 
light by, and ro offende his parents. The father is gs — "we 
of all things, as Procſas the Academikeſaide, Yeathechilde Pod 


1 1. 


| 


The fta com- holie ſpeeches we ſee 
yhmbh a ſpeciall rence, and feare our parents. Thisis com 


Ottheduticof Children 
eth 

. —— 

: eee ience with bi — — 2 — 

thy full 22 For the goodintreatie of thy father ſhall not be 

2. —— be a fortreſſe for thee againit ſinnes. In the day 


0 FD hou ſhalt be v melt away 
* ice in fare 1b He that 8 —— 


ſhame, and he that th bu mother is curſed of God. By theſe 
7 — we ought to — reve· 


under 


promile er the firſt commandement of the ſecond table, and this one · 


ly of al the ten articles of the deareth his reward 
with him: albeit no recompence is due to him that is bound 
to do any thing, namely by ſo ſtraight a bond as this where- 
of all lawes both divine and humane are full, and the law of 
natute alſo doth plentifull inſtruct us therein, as it hath 
been diligent! —— vetie Infidels, Ethniks, and Pa- 


Ne law eſ e · to theit par rpg Thearrog 


Childreu might 
not ſue out their 


Jiveries by way vetent ſpeech of his dead father, and leaving 


of ation but of 


gans. Among(t the Lacedemoniaus this cuſtom took place, 
that the yoonger ſort roſe up from their ſeates before the 
aged, Whereof when one —— the cauſe of Telexcrms, It is 
(9 oth he) to the end that in dooing this honor to whom 
it belongeth not, they (ſhould learne to yeeld greater honor 
ancie of a-childe was the cauſe 
that one Ephories — the law of Teſtamenrs, 
" wherebyir was permitted to every one from that time for. 
ward to appoint whom he would his heire. This lau ſerved 
well to make children obedient and ſerviceable to their pa- 
rents, and to cauſe them to be afraid of diſpleaſing them. 
Among the Romanes the childe vas not admitted to plead 
his fathers will after his death by way of action, but onely 
by way of requeſt, uſing verie humble, honorable, and res 
the whole- 
matter tothe diſcretion & religion of the judges. Contend 
not with thy father ( ſaid Pittacus the wiſe) although thou 
haſt juſt cauſe of cõplaint. And therefore Telewern anſwered 
aptly. to one, who- e- 19: unto him, that bis father 
alwaics ſpake ill of him : If ( quoth he) there were no cauſe 
to ſpeakeillof.thee he = not do it. So that it beſon- 
ee dutic of actulde to ach that his * hath 
waie s 


ST HSE” rr, rH 


le 


and not go far from them : we muſt harken unto their in- The dne of 


pole their parents of their gooues, houſes and commodi- 


towards their Parents. „ 309 
alwaics right, and that age and hath indued Mi 
him with greater knowledge of that which is good, than 1 
they have that are of yoonger yeeres. Philelphuſaide, that f HC 
although wee coulde not poſſibly render the like good | 
turns to our parents, nor ſatisfic thoſe obligations by which | 
we ſtand bound unto them, yet we muſt do the beſt we can 
unto them: we muſt intreate them curreouſly and lovingly, 


muſt not gain-ſaie their deliberations and wils, no more — 


than the will of God, whether it be that we are to depart fr6 | 
them, or to tarie ſtill, or to enter into ſome calling agreea- | 
ble to the will of Cod: we muſt not ſtande in contention 

with them when they are angrie, but ſuffer and beate pati- 

ently, if they threaten or cortect us. And if they be offended 

with us when we thinke there is no cauſe why, yet we muſt 

notlay us downe to reſt before we have by all kinde of ho- 

neſt ſubmiſſions appeaſed them. Humilitie is alwaies com- Humilitis to 
mendable, buteſpecially towards our parents. The more gf nne. 

we abaſe our ſelves befIre them, the more we increaſein able. 

ie and honour before God and men. This is very bad- 

putin ureatthis day, when theſonne doth not onely not 

honour his father, but even diſhonoureth him, and is aſha- | 
med of him. He is ſo farre from loving him, that he rather The deferiptio® - 
hateth him, ſo farre from fearing him, that contrariwiſe he i .. 
mocketh and contemneth him: and in ſteade of ſerving | 
and obeieng him, he riſeth up and conſpireth againſt him. 

If he be angrie, he laboureth to anger him more: briefly, 
ſcarce anje dutie of a childe towards his father is ſcene now 
adaies.. And if ſome print thereof be found in any towards | 
his father, yet is ic cleane pur out in regard of the mother: | 
asif he that commanded us to honour our father did not | 
preſently ſaie, and thy mother, unto whom in truth we owe no — wp | 
leſſe honour, reſpeR, and obedience, than to our father, as bonered h 

vell in regarde of the commandement of God, as of the e. 
unſpeakeable paines and travell which ſhe ſuffered in be-; 

ning and bringing us info the world, in giving us ſucke, and >= 
Innouriſhing us. Bur alas, what ſ1all we ſaie of thoſe that | 


ſiructions, and be obedient to their commandements: we ne 


ues, 


mw 


Of che dutie of Children, &c. 
ties, and defire nothing more than their death, that they 
may freely enjoy, even that which oftentimes their parents 
have purchaſed for them? O execrable impietie l It is un- 
e e ight upon amongſt us, ꝭ the judge- 
ment of God doth of it ſelfe ſufficiently appeere upon ſuch 
x curſed children. Whoſe behaviour that it may be more odi- 
2\kaciis ousunto us, letuslearne of Pirtacws, that our children will 
be ſuch towards us as we have beene towards our parents, 
But let us be more afraide to provoke our fathers in ſuch 
/ ſort through our default unto wrath, that in ſteade of bleſ- 
Plate: ſing us, they fall to curſe us. For (as Plato ſaith) there is no 
9 God heareth more willingly than that of the 
er 


Yoo lelflags the children. And therfore ſpeciall regard is to be 
parents 


rewards had unto the curſings and bleſſings, which fatherglay upon 
teach- 


nen, their children. Which vas the cauſe(as the ſcripture 


eth us) that children in old time were ſo jealous one of ano- 
ther,who ſhould carie away the fathers bleſſing, & that they 
nen .. 
T us. t 

Ae Fiat br gelte berge And to another ex · 
ample out of the writings of ancient men, of the love whigh 

they bare to their fathers, that of Iutigem the ſecond ſon | 
of Demetrius is moſt woorthie to be noted. For when his fa- 
ther being priſoner ſent him worde by one of his acquain- 
tance to give no credite, nor to make account of any letters 
from him, if it ſo fell out that Selexcw, whoſe priſoner he 
was, ſhould compell him thereunto, andt that he 
ſhould not deliver up any of thoſe Townes which be helde : 
onus contrariwiſe wrote to Selexcws, that he woulde 
rowards y up unto him all the lands he had under his obe- 
dience, and would alſo himſelfe become his pledge, if he 
voulde deliver his father. Wee may not heere paſſe over 
with ſilence the rate example of daughter · like pietie, with 
which all the painters in the worlde have ſer foorth their 
ſcience, I meane of the daughter that gave ſucke to hir 
father who was condemned to die of that auncient and 
uſuall puniſhment of famine, which never ſuffereth 2 
ſounde man to paſſe the ſeventh day. The jailour eſpicng 
this act of pietie gave notice thereof W 

n whic 
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which being knowen to the people, the daughter obtai- 
ud pendontorbirifarkers th —— 
labor to obey & to pleaſe our ts in all things, it is cer- 
taine that no action, gift or diſpoſition in us is more accep- ch 


table, or contenteth them better than to ſee goodwill, and pareas 
an aſſured and certaine friendſhip among brethren. Which dun tolore cnc 


may eaſilie be knowne by theſe contrarie ſignes. For if pa- 
rents are offended when their children offer wrong to a 
vant whom they love, & if hartie old men are grieved w 
no account is made of a dog or horſe bred in their 
and are vexed v hen they ſee their children mocke and de- 
eee 
ometime is it that [ei 
abide to ſee their children whom they love beſt of al, to hate 
one another , to bee alwaies q ing one with another, 
to ſpeake ill one of another, and in all their enterpriſes 
and actions to be divided, and ſet one againſt another, and 
to ſeeke to ſupplant and defeate ech other? Ithink no man 
vill affirme it. Therefore contrariwiſe wee may judge, that 
thoſe brethren which love and cheriſh one another, which 
joine rogither in one bond of ſelf-ſame wils, ſtudies and af- 
fections, that which nature had disjoinedand ſeparated in 
bodies, and laſtly, which have all their talke,exerciſes,plaies, 
and paſtimes common amongſt them, they Haie undoub- 
tedly give occaſion to their parents of a ſweete and happie 


[21.9 
aſe their 
better 


contentation in their olde age for this brotherlie friend- 


ſhip. For no father (ſaith Plutartę) ever loved learning, ho- 
not or ſilver ſo much as he did his children. And therefore 
they never took ſo great pleaſure to ſee their children good 
orators, rich, or placed in great offices and dignities, as to 
ſee them love one another. To this purpoſe one rehearſet 


2 
Fiutak. 


h Apelnide,” 


mother to king Exmenes and to three other 


that 

of his brethren, accounted hir-ſelfe happie as the ſaide, and 
gave great thanks to God, not for hir riches or principali- 
tie, but bicauſe ſhe ſaw hir three yoonger ſons, as it were a 
td to their elder brother, who lived freely and moſt ſafe- 
in the middeſt of them with rheir ſwords by their ſides, 


and their javelines in their handes: Contrariwiſe, when 
king Xerxes perceived, that his ſonne Ochus laie in * — 


Seed, are thereof Therefore Bepo ſaid, thatwars between bus. 


his brother,ha- 
rech his parents, 


for his brethren to put them to death, he died for-diſplea- 


thren are gri but molt of all to their : bicauſc he 
that hateth bis brother and cannot abide to looke upon 
him, muſt needs alſo be offended with him that begat him, 
and hir that bare him. Whereas good children that love 
one another for the love of their patents, are ſo much the 
more: provoked to love and honour them, ſaieng & think. 
ing alwaies with themſelves, that they are bound unto them 
for manie cauſes ; but chiefelie in regard of their brethren, 
who are unto: them as precious, pleaſant and gracious an 
inheritaunce as any they coulde receive from them. This 
ment Homer to teach us when he brought in Telemachu 
reckoning re his calamities, that Japiter had en- 
ded the race of his father in him, and had not given him a 
brother. Let us not then doubt, but that this is acertaine 
demonſtration to the parents that their childe loveth 
them, when he loveth his brethren; And this alſo ſerveth 
for as great an example and inſtruction to his children to 
love one as any can be. Therefore let us utterly ba - 
niſh away al hatred of our brethren, which is — 

ned by God who commendeth above all things concorde 
unto us, and alſo a naughtie nurſe for the old age of fa- 
thers and mothers, and a woorſe for the yong yeeres of 
children. And ſeeing we are about this matter of brother- 
ly love, ſo precious and excellent, whereunto now a daies 
men have ſo {mall regard, I thinke we ought to inſiſt and 
ſtand longer upon it, and alleage ſome precepts and exam- 
ples of auncient men, whereby ro confirme us init more 
and more. Firſt, nature hath bred from our birth in regard 
of us the beginning and occaſion of this amitie, and hath 
taken awaic from our judgement all former motions to 
procure love. Therefore wee muſt beware that wee ſeeke 
not too exadllie aſter the faults and imperſections one of 
another, bpt cover and beare with them, bicauſe they are 
of our on blood: knowing that no mans life can be (in- 
23 ee vice, e were better — ſup- 
port the domeſticallimperfe&ions of our brethren, than to 
_* maketrial of thoſe that are in ſtravgets. a” 
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Plutarke)that warreth with his brother, and ſeeketh to pro- 
cure a ſtranger to friend, ſeemeth to me to cut off volunta ; The benefire 
nly. a member of his one fleth belonging to him, that he 1 
may apply.and faſten to that place one taken from anòther baring common 
mans body. Me note alſo, that nothing more . :ſerveth the 

love of brethten, than to have the ſame common friends. 

For ſeverall familiaritie, converſation and company keep- 

ing turneth aſide and alienateth them one from another, bi- 

cauſe therby they acquaint themſelves with divers natures, 
and take pleaſure in things that are contrary. But there is a 
further matter in it. For as tin doth foder and joine togither 
broken copper, by touching both ends of the I 
ces, bicauſe it agreeth as wel with the one as with the 

ſoa common friend ſerveth to confirme, to pteſerve, to en- 
creaſe and to reunite their mutual friendſhip and good wil, 
when upon light occaſion ſometimes it is as it were in dan - 
ger of breaking. Which is ſo much the more to be 


asit is certaine, that all enmitie breedeth within our ſoules een brethren 


2 thouſand paſſions that torment us, but eſpeciallie that — wg 
— —-— — 
which is mo igious and againſt nature. And as bodies 
— 7 — if the or bande waxe 
looſe, may be rejoined and glewed againe; but if a naturall 
bodice breake or rent a ſunder, it is hard to find any ſodder 
that is able to teunite & knit them well togither againe : ſo lt is hard mar- 
toſe mutuall friendſhips,” which we contract voluntarilie de 52 neren 
with ſach as ate not of kin or allied unto us if peradventure fallen at raci- 
they fal a ſundet ſomtimes, may eaſily be undertaken again 

but when brethren are once eſtranged & fallen from that 

love whereby nature doth linke them one with 
another, they are hardly reconciled againe togither. And if 
be friends againe, yet it is with ſome diſtruſt 
ſuſpition. eſſe iti but that affaires 
ſhould breed in rheſe times wherein we live many occaſions 
of difſentiotf and debate berweene brethren , namelie, for 


25 — — ns Parti poererh, How brechen 
ringeth ich it diviſion, everie one ous 7 1d 
to have his one. lebe 


Y Gararkt 
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ſtrong —̃ — 
— ſeeketh to et them 
by the cares, They muſt, as it were in a balance conſidet 
jointly togither on which fide right and equitie declineth, 
and aſſoone as they can poſſible, — the judge- 
mentand deciding of their controverſies to the arbitre. 
ment of ſome good men. Yea, a good brother ought ra · 
ther to rejoice and to boaſt that he hath overcome & gone 
— tne 6 Ty in curteſie, in 
giving of place, & every good dutie towards 
him. than in the diviſion of ſome goods. Now let us confi. 
der of ſome notable examples amongſt the ancients, of 
great brotherly love. Although we had ſearched all hiſto- 
ries, yet could we not find a more memorable act, or woor. 
thier tobd Gefonithacthiodlep and to be rather followed 
eſpecially of the greater ſort, w for their 
ons and revenues, than that which fel out between 
DN re 
erxes the yoonger, in great 
for the ſucceſſion of the empire, rhe eldeſt his 
birth · right, the yoonger, thiat be was the eſe 
daughter to Oris the great, and that he was borne ſince 
father was ct king, and ſo next inheritor ofthe king- 
dome nov that Cambyſes was dead. Each of them had great 
| confederats, and many Perſian lords were divided into fac 
yk 8 — But Ariamenes came out of Media, 


not —— to 42 —7 he had great mean: 
2 — one that 


rent 1 2 — right by way gen. 


— — : but as as his brother was arrived, 
illiaglyput oF his ki diademe and went 
— en him. After that he ſent 
. 9 with comandement given ge 
n bro- 


great, who being arked by ſhe had rather ſave the life of 
hir brother than of hit owne ſonne : bicauſe ( quoth ſhe) 1 
may well have mo children, but not more b n, ſeeing 
my Father and Mother are both dead. Howe much more 
then ought we to prefer our brethren before all other our 
friends and acq ene For many may be gotten of this 
kinde, and MhoraFcheſefailes baritiovomirepotible to 
get a new brother, than to get an hand aine that is cut off, 
Agipps. ox an eie that is plucked out. other in lawe to 


the Emperour ;, uſed to ſaie, that he was greatlic 
beholding to that beer Small things increaſe 
by concord but p diſcord: bicauſe it pro · 


cured unto him al Sat by ſeeking to live in peace 
e bud friendſhi (hip with his brother and with everie one. This 
5 dlorus left 80. is that which Sciſurus leaving behinde him foure-ſcore 
tonnes n male: childtem, ment to teach them, and how they ſhould 
be invincible being joined and- united togither, by offe- 
— — — f, dartes to breake, which 
when they could notdo, e e e another 

before their eies. I woulde further enlarge 
ee what 


examples of the love of ——— 
ages paſt, were it not that we muſt heere ſpeake 

ol the dutie and obedience of ſervants —.— their ma- 

ſters, according to that ordet which was propounded un- 

The dutie ofſer- to us. This we oil briefelie comprehend in foure gene 


with 


bendedin fore Tall points. The firſt is, that they muſt be and alwaies 
poiars. to put in execution and comman- 


þ wm erp. — their buſines moſtdiligently, not being 
Nothfull, ſlackeand not dooing any thing grut- 
dhinglie., The ſecond. is, that mat be fl 
unto the, not beguiling nordefrauding 2 ih 
norathrmin 1 
they will behinde their backs. The thirde thing is, 
that they muſt ſeeke their maſters ptoſite and commodi- 
tit more than their owne , and n. heed that no 
——.—.— * 
3 to re anie ſuc ey 
„defence theteof e brag as rothe-hazarding of their 
4 | Ince, ga pom wenn pr 


*. 
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Of che dutie of ſervants, &c. 
keepe, is to uſe a double filence : the firſt, that they replie 

not againe to their maſters commandements, although 
ſomtimes they ſuppoſe that they know better what is to be 

done than they that commaund them. The ſecond, that 

they reveale not to others their maſters ſecrets, nor ſowe 

them out of his houſe. To be ſhort, we cannot give them 

better inftruQion than that of Saint Paule, ſaieng : Servants Gl .. 
be obedient unto them that are your matters according to the fleſh 25 1 e 
in all things, not with eie ſervice As men-pleafers, bat tm fmglenes of 

hart, fearing God. And whatſoever yee do, do it bartilie, as tothe 

Lord, and not unto men, knowing that of the Lord yee ſpall receive 

the reward of the inheritance : for yee ſerve the Lord Chrift, And 
elſe-where he exhorteth them again, tobe ſub je to their ma- Tit. 2 9.10. 
fters, and to pleaſe them in al things, not anſwering againe, neither 
pickers, but that they may ſhew all good faithfulves, t har they may a- 
derne abe doctrine of God our Saviour in all things, Now for ex- 
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amples to all ſervants that are deſirous to effect their dutie love ee 
towards their maſters, we will propound two, the one old, beit 


» maſters, 


the other of late yeeres, which give ſufficient teſtimonie 


of a ſonne-like rather than of a ſervile affection. eAntos- 
"ins being overcome of Augaſtus, and deſpairing of his 
ſafetie, the promiſe of Eros his ſervant in hom he 5, 4.c...... 
truſted, hicauſe hee had given his faith long before that of Autenius. 
he would kill him when he required the ſame at his hands. 
But the ſervant drawing his ſword, and holding it out as 
though he would have killed him, turned his ace on the 
one ſide, and thruſt it into himſelfe cleane through his bo- 
die. Maxrice duke of Sazonie being in Hungarie againſt the The @reant of 
Turke, and walking out of the campe only with his ſervant, gανα 
was ſetupon by certaine Turkes, and his horſe being ſlaine, 
he was throwne to the ground. Bur his ſervant caſt himſelſe 
upon him, covered and defended him with his body, ſuſtai- - 
ned and kept backe the enimies untill certaine horſemen 
came and ſaved the Prince, but died himſclfe not long af- 
ter being wounded on eyery (ide. Therefore to ende our 
preſent dilcourſe, lex us learne, that it is a great and com- 
mendable vertue, and beſeeming everie good and gentle 
nature, to know how to obey well, and to give honor and 
ſervice to thoſe that oecupie —_— fathers, * 
m a 


Examples ofrhe 
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and maſters over us: as alſo to love our brethren with an 
indiſſoluble love, to reverence one an other, the yoonger 
honoring the elder, and the elder yeelding all duties of 0 - 
cere love to the yoonger. Let us not be lefle afraid of the 
curſe repeated ſo often in the Scripture againſt diſobedient 
children, than the auncients were of that lawe which con- 
demned them to be ſtoned to death when they would not 
obey the voice of their parents, nor har ken unto them whe 
they inſtructed them: but let us much more feare that pu- 
nmiſhment which will continue forever, where there will be 
weeping and gnaſhing of teeth. 


Of the education and inflrufton of Children. 
} n 


ARAMY } en we intreated of the duetie of a fa- 
V V er of a familie towards his children, 
4 ve (aid, that the chiefe marke whereat 
he ought to aime, was to make them honeſt and good of 
condition, which was to be performed by inſtruction and 
good bringing up in the knowledge and exerciſe of ver- 
tue. Now bicauſe the chicfe foundation of a ie life, is 
Pats: good io ſtruction begun in youth, ſo that if the infancie of 
Thechicfe n, any be well brought up(as aro ſaith) the reſt of his life can 
nal nod but be good, weoughtasT think (my Companions) to 
take this matter againe in hand to follog and handle it 
more at large, to the end to provoke Fathers and all ſuch as 
have authoxitie over the yoon es 5 3 ee 
gent in the well ordering of t f youth, w 
e ſpring and are publike and 
ate; :: Nr 34. 
labs: 1 cnulTos, We muſt Nax be — wy 
milie mf he Of any thing whatſoever, than e good education 
1 childien, For if upon e 
bing moderate and.ſtaicd men, they will eaſily. diſcerne everic 
thing that is good. And if good wits have like education, 
they will grow from better to better every day. 
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and inſtruction of youth. 

A$n R. The beginning, middle, and ending of a happie 
life (ſaith Plurerks) conſifteth in good education and bring- Px 
ing up. But it belongeth to thee Aman A to inſtruct us in 
this ſo excellent a matter. 

Au AN A. As a man cannot reape good wheat if he bath a 6: comps. 
not ſowen good ſeed, not gather good fruit of his trees, if "0 
he had no care at the beginning to dreſſe them well, nor 
to graft them with good ſciences afterward : ſo the corrup- 
tion of mans nature, v hich of it ſelfe is more enclined to e- 
vill than to good, hindreth vertue from taking ſure footing 
and roote in the ſouls of men, if they be not from their ve- 
rie youth well and diligently inſtructed, ſtirred up, and 
pricked forward to that which is honeſt and decent. And 
truelie that eommon- wealth js moſt miſerable, wherin this rye qriog of 
tillage of infancie is negleQed. For from this fountain pro- ns 
| rebellions " ſeditions » Open murders , contempr of — 0 
lawes and commaundements of princes, pollings, bribe- 
ries, hereſies, and Atheiſme. Therefore nothing was more 

from time to time among the auncients, than 

the inſtitution of youth, which Vue calleth Diſcipline, 
whereby children are led to this reaſon, not to follow any 
thing but that which the lawe commaundeth and allo- 
weth for good. The monarchie of the Perſians, the com- 
mon- wealth of the Lacedemonians, and ſince, that alſo of 
the Romans had certaine lawes ling fathers to pro- lest co 
vide that their children might be inſtructed, not ſuffering firained fathers 
them to be caſt away and corrupted to the detriment of h ed th... 
the common · wealth. Among other lawes there was one ed. 
called Fdlcidis, whereby it was enacted, that the childe rhetan Fetidia, 
ſhoulde bee admoniſhed for the firſt offence , chaſtiſed for 
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ö the ſeconde, and for the thirde hanged, and his father ba- 

id niſhed, as if he had been partaker in the fault, for want of 
good education and inſtruction of his ſonne. Heertofore 

ull we heard many teſtimonies of the care and travel] which 

of famous and woorthie men tooke ro inſtru their chil- 

me dren themſelves. Treiavthe Emperour, and after him A. A worthy +a 

rie drian at their owne coſtes and charges cauſed five thou. Aαπ =* 
ſand noble mens children of Rome to be brought up in 


learning, vettue and fears. of armes. Our auncient kings, 
Mm i know- 


520 Of the education 
knowing how neceſſarie this education of youth was, buil- 
ded long ago and cauſed to bee framed ſo manie goodlic 
Colledges as we ſee in the Vniverſities of France: yea, the 
monaſtcries were partlie founded to this ende. But how 
carefull ate wee at this day to imitate thoſe Auncients in 
this earneſtnes of good bringing up of children in the ſtu- 
die of ſciences and good diſcipline 2 Have wee not verie 
good occaſion to ſay with Cyares the Philoſopher, that it is 
moſt neceſſarie that one ſhould aſcend up into the higheſt 
Crares procla · place & this kingdome,and crie aloud : Oh yee men, whi- 
wation wan ther do yee throwe your ſelves headlong in taking all the 


' neceſſary for 


theſe times. paines that may be to heape up goods and treaſures that 
periſh, and in the meane while make no reckoning of your 
children, but ſuffer them to continue long, and to grow 
olde in ignorance which deſtroieth them both bodie and 
ſoule, and turneth to the confuſion and overthrow of your 
| Bvilleducation Countrey ? Fot it is molt certaine, that a nature ill 
_ corruptetha brought up, vaxeth very pernitious, and the mindes 
wens and hartes of men that are corruptly inſtructed, become 
Plate: moſt wicked. Do you thinke (ſaith Pao) that execrable vil- 
lanies and hotrible vices proceede rather of a naughtie na- 
ture, than of a noble nature corrupted with evileducation? 
In like maner a good nature well tilled will attaine to the 
top of vertue, but if it be neghgently looked unto, it will 
be nothing but vice. But let us ſee what goodlie inſtructi- 
ons the Aundcients have given concerning this matter. The 
One dccl. {ame Plato was fo carefull , and ſeatched out ſo exzdlie 
Jen education The good education of children, as that which is as pre- 
ofchildrenre». cious and neceſſarie a thing as any can bee in the life of 
MY man, that he taketh them even from their mothers womb, 
yea before they are begotten. Firſt, hee willeth that the 
busbande and wife that are deſiroꝝs of children, ſhoulde 
keepe chem · ſelves from drunkenneſſe, and from entring 
into the bed when they are ike and full of trou- 
ble, bicauſe that manie times is the cauſe of vices in chil- 
women with dren. Next, hee requireth that great bellied women ſhould 
«b14 multwalk give rhemſclves to walking, and beware of living cither 
pg too delicately , or too ſparinglie : that they have. 
quiet mindes, with many other things, which he * 


14 


and inſtruction of youth. 


to that purpoſe. He ſaith alſo, that children being in their 
mothers wombe, receive good and ill, as the fruits of the 
earth do. After they are borne, he carefully recommendeth 
their education. We will not heer ſtand upon — 1oner 

to be obſerved therein, as namely upon the choice of Nur- ®ret7 mother 
ſes, wherof few are ignorant, ſeeing it belongeth to the true dive owe child 
and natarall office of every mother to nouriſh that with hir 

teate, which ſhe hath brought into the world, except there 

be ſome great and lav full impediment. But let us goon 

with the ſaiengs of Plato. He e nurſes to leade their ph 
children oftentimes on their feer untill they be three yeers Of the bringing 
old, bicauſe this mooving is verie ble for them. He e 
forbiddeth much crieng in children, bicauſe it breedeth in 


them a habite and cuſtome of ſadnes. From three yeers to de; yeeres: 
ſixe, he would have them moderately corrected when they 
commit a fault, & forbiddeth above all things to accuſtome 
them from that time forward unto daintines, or to over- 
great ſeveritie, ſaieng, that delicatenes maketh them fro- 
— hard to pleaſe, cholericke, and ſoone mooved: and 


itie maketh them hard- harted, eruell, abject, baſe- 

r= ni wart 
ve om 

—— a —— ES ſhoote, — 

tiſe all kind of feats of Armes, both with the right hand and 

with the left: ro put in ure all other exerciſes of moderate 


labor, that they may waxe ſtrong, and be acquainted with 
labor, and 5 uſe ſuch laborious paſti But he 
ange every day tor new, this age 


is more per- 

th to deſpiſe antiquitie. But a- 

— 2 that children ſhould beſo 

up, that they be not conſtrained to any thing Yourk He be 

* they ſhall take in hand, but as it were in ſport, —— 

that ſo every ones nature may be knowne. Neither would by cf 
he have them beaten without diſcretion, bicauſe it 
is not ſeemelie that a free man learne liberall ſcien- 
ces by ſervitude and compulſion. And in truth no ſcience 

upon a man, will continue ſtedfaſt with him. More - A commenda- 

over, he would have them applie themſelves to Muſicke, l? * 

Mm ij both 


Great care is to 
be taken ia the 
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both to ſing hyms and ſongs to the praiſe of God, to laude 
and magnifie hun, and to — for all gaod ſucceſſe from 
him, as alſo to recreate their ſpirits. He greatly miſliketh in 
them ſlath and too muc h ſleepe, ſaieng, that much ſounde 
lleepe is good ncither for the bodiz nor for the ſoule : that 
it is nothing profitable for him that deſireth to bring anie 
good thing to paſſe, bicauſe as long as a man ſleepeth, he 
doth nothing more than if he lived nor. Therefore whoſv- 
ever deſrteth to live, and to come tor knowledge let him 
watch as much as he may, having regard notwithſtanding 
to his health, which is contented with a little, when a man 
is once acquainted therewith. Nowe, bicauſe a childe (as 
he ſaith) is more untulie than a ſavage beaſt, he would ne- 
ver have him left without a wiſe and vertuous maſter. It is 
no leſſe neceſſary( ſaith he) to conſider u hat teachers a man 


{choole-maſiers. hath, than what parents. Fur as children do in a mannet 


From the foure- 


caric away the ſpirits of their forefathers : ſo the vices of 
teachers are derived unto their ſchollers. Therfore let ſuth 
be choſen as teach us their vertue by their works, and not 
ſuch as onelie utter and ſpeake manie goodlie words ſtudi- 
ed out of it. At ten yeeres, this divine Philoſopher would 
have children to learne letters untill fiftreene. Bur bicauſe 
wee are to leatne ges that differ from ours, it were 
good to begin ſooner, and to ende a little after. I thinke it 
were verie proſitable for youth to begin at the above na- 
med age of ſixe yeers, to teach him his mother toong per- 
fectly, that he may r nounte, and writcit well. After, 
at eight yeeres, to teach him the rudiments of the Latine 
toong, and to let him followe that untill it bee as familiat 
unto him, or little leſſe, than his naturall | At four- 
teene yeeres, the ſame Plato would have chi learne A- 
rithmeticke, ſaieng, that it is very neceſſary both for a ſouldi- 
or, and for a Phi next Geometrie, and that part 
of Aſtronomie that is neceſſarie for Coſmographie, which 
he would have likewiſe learned. He commandeth alſo that 
youth ſhould practiſe hunting, bicauſe it is as it were an 
image of warte, and an exerciſe that maketh men apt to 
ſuſtaine all labour and travell. This inſtitution of youth 


is ſurely woorthie of that divine ſpitite of Plato, and that 
VV par- 
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partie were verie unhappie, and of a froward and corrupt 
nature, who being thus diligently brought up, would not 
ow to be a vertuous and good man. He putteth ſinal dif- ofthe edvcri- 
crence between the education and bringing up of daugh- 9! caugirers, 
ters, and that of ſonnes, not depriving women from publike 
adminiſtrations and charges, but onely that he would have 
them imploied about ſuch things as require leaſt labour, 
and not to begin to meddle with publike affaires, beforo 
they be fortie yeeres of age. Hee alleadgeth theſe reaſons, ges wi, 
bicauſe oftentimes many women have beene more excel- 3 
ent than all the men of their countrey, and ſach are dailie te ales 
to be ſcene. And ſeeing they have a ſoule as well as we, as 
quicke a ſpirite, and oftentimes more quicke than wee, 
(whereof thoſe women are witneſſes, who having given 
themſelves wholic to any thing whatſoever, were not inferi- 
our, but rather went beyond many men) it were great follie | 
in men, ſeeing God hath created man and woman with the 
like ſpirit, to cut off as it were the one halfe of their ſtrẽgth, 
and to helpe themſelves bur with a part thereof. Now, al- 
beit theſe reaſons are of great waight, yet ſure it is that 
men and women, both by divine and humane policie, have 
their diſtinct and ſeyetall offices. It is verie true, that Ilike 
not the opinion ot manie, who ſaie 0 that women ought —— in — 
to knowe nothing, but to ſpinne and ſove: which ſaieng 
commeth neere to that of the Empetrour, who would not 
have a woman to have more wit than is needfull for hir 
to diſcerne hir husbands ſhirt from his doublet. Such opi - 
nions are fit for ignorant perſons, and proceede from 2 
darke braine. For it cannot but be verie ſeemly-and-profi- Women mf 
table for a woman to be able to render a reaſon of hit be- e fe 
ing, as well by the knowledge of bolieScriptures, as by the beg 
precepts of gaod life, which wee have from the Ancients, 
is ought patents to teach their daughters, that they 
may be withdcawn from all other fooliſh love, through the 
love of yertue,and be deſirous of all honeſtie and chaſtirie ; 
as alſo, that when they are mothers in good and holy ma- 
riage, they may be a pi incipall cauſe of, the good bringing 
vp. of their children, . Vea hiſtoties reckon up unto vs 4 ,, WA 
great many, that hays beene in ſteede of Schoole-maſters 2 
Mm 1 in 
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Cornelia, 


Oſthe inftirutri- 


en of youth ac- 
cording to Ati- 
ſtotle. 
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in excellent ſciences. Aretia taught hir ſonne Ariſtinpu Phi. 
loſophic. Zenobia 3 of the Palmyrians, being very well 
learned in the Greek, Latine, and Ægyptian toongs, taught 
them to hir two ſonnes, and wrote an Epitomie of the Ea- 
ſterne Hiſtories. Cornelia taught the Gracchies hir two 
ſons; the Latine eloquence. But let us follow our diſcourſe 
of the generall inſtruction of children. eAriffotle ſeemeth 
unto me to be a good teacher & maſter, where he ſaith, that 
there are two ages, inwhich it is rie to divide the in- 
ſtitution of thoſe diſciplines, which wee would have our 


children learne : namely, from ſeaven yeeres untill foure- 


reene, which he callerh the age of pubertie: and againe 
from this age untill the one and twentieth yeere. He ſaith, 
that in the inſtitution of youth, two things muſt bee loo- 
ked unto, the one, wherein children are to bee inſtructed, 
the other, how they ought to bee inſtructed. For all men 
are not agreed of rhis, what — . —— are to learne, 
neither yet is it decided, ot reſolved upon, to what end their 


inſtitution ought to be directed, whether to profite, or 


to maners, or to underſtanding and contemplation, which 
proceedeth from the — of men, ho place 
their ende in diverſe things. But howſoever it is, we muſt, 
as we ſaide before, referre all out ſtudies to the glorie of 
God, and tothe ſervice of our neighbours, in living well 
according to thoſe charges and vocations whereunto wee 


may be called. We have alreadie ſcene the diviſion of ſci- + 


ences and arts, and ſpoken of thoſe that are moſt neceſſs- 
rie for a happie life. eAr#fotle following the cuſtome then 
uſed in Grzcia, appointed that children ſhould learne foure 
things; Grammar, bodilie exerciſe, Muſicke, and painting: 
for certaine commodities meete for the life of man. Gram- 
mar is the enttie to all ſciences, —_— ve learne to ſpeake 
exactly, alſo to read and to write. And this is neceſſarie for 


all eſtates of life, whether publike or private, in ot 


in war, in a quiet life, or in multitude of buſines, for mar- 
chandice, for the guiding of a houſe, for the obtaining of 
knowledge, for the continuaunce and perpetuitie of the 
memorie of man. Briefelie, as nature is the cauſe of out 
being, ſo the knowledge of letters, which Grammar tea- 
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cheth us, worketh in us the knowledge how to live well. 
For this cauſe Charonde: the law-maker, as Diodorw the Si- 
cilian writeth, d Grammar before all other ſcien- 
ces, as that which is moſt neceſſarie for mans life, appoin- 
' ting thatall the children of his citie ſhould learne their let. Ancuble low 
rers at the charges of the common-wealth, which was to 1 
— publike maſters to teach both poore and rich. childrca. 
_—_ law oughtro be put in iſe in all the touns of 
this ingdom, to reſiſt — Hydra of ignorance, 
which the richer ſort defend, making no account of know- 
ledge, tothe treading dovne and oppreſſion of the poore, 
who would gladly have the meanes whereby they might be 
inſtructed. The Gymnaſticall part was that art, which, as RING 
the Ancients affirmed , did ſerve for health and reap, Ih" your 
preparing the bodies of children by honeſt —— 
exerciſes, as fencing, ſhooting, throwing of a ſtone, 
vraſling, running, leaping, ſwimming, and ſuch li 
ro Ariſtotles opinion, are to be moderate 
ly practiſed. by children, untill they bee foureteene yeere 
olde, Exerciſing them lightly, and not with — 
thac their growth be not hindred thereby. This age being 
paſt, after they have beſtowed three yeeres in other Morall 
diſciplines, and followed their ſtudies in deeper ſciences, 
untill the one and twentieth yeere, then may they be exer- 
ciſed with more ſharpe and harde labors of the bodie. They d de: 
muſt alſo be taught wel ror een for the (olacing and tecre- 
tion of cheirmindes after travels: and painting, that they I= e pain- 
may the better conſider of the beautie of the bodie and un- 
derſtand the ſymmetrie and apt com of all things, 
to the ende that they may be the better adviſed either in 
duieng or ſelling them. Let them a know how to drawe 
— * to ſet ſoorth 
Countries Iowa; — — t, breadth, and 
length for the war: living — — with their 
— — —— fruits ſor medicine, 
and for the know ſimples. In this inſtitution of chil. 
dren, eAriftotle had reſpe& to that which was convenient, 
and drew neereſt to the forme of a ie Common-wealth 
eſtabliſhed by him, and to that which was W 
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the preſervation and maintenance thereof. Now, let us ap- 
plie to our uſethat which we may learne both of him, and 
of the reſt of the Ancients, for the framing of yoong men 
to honeftie and vertue: leaving to the libertie of Fathers to 


male choice of thoſe arts and ſciences wherin they purpoſe 

to bring up their children, having tegard to that — 
to nature maleth them moſt apt and pliable. We ſhall take 
a good way in the inſtitution of youth, if we obſerve and 
Power things t® uſe theſe fower things, /alfruttion; Admonition, Promiſe, Praiſes, 
mRicunon of And Threatnings, We will comprehend all Jaſtracliom under 
| out. = ſixe precepts, The hoſt (hall be to ſhen / unto children, that 
$ whichconſilteth they muſt worſhip God, and honor him chiefely and above 
crore, All things, referring all their thoughts and deedes to the 
cept, _ @glorieofhisname:: that it is he that hath created and pre- 
det pouch ag ler veth all things, that he ſuffereth no wickednes to pale 
dete wor- npuniſhed, nor good worke unrewarded, but giveth cter- 
nall happines to good men, andeverlaſting painc and pu- 
»o- niſhment to them that are evill. Let them know that with- 
hou out his grace and favour they can do nothing, no not ſo 
much as live one moment: and therefote that they muſt 
continually and before every worke call upon him and be- 
. 
ents, | . caule learne. 
| 2 Theſecond The ſeconde inſtruction which I finde moſt — for 

Hout daoſt bot youth, is to teach them not to glorie in earthly and world] 
glorie in trau. goods, but to learne rather to deſpiſe them, and to tranſ- 
ne good. port the love pf the hodie and of carnall goods,which it de- 
ſireth, to the love of the ſoule and ofgrernall goods, which 
Nor in bodily properlie belong unto them. They mult not make great 
* account of the beautie of the bodie, which having incloſed 
within it the ſoule that is deſiled with vice and ſinne, is no- 
thing elſe but a pretious and proud ſepulcher, under which 
is contained a ſtinking and putrified cartion. They mult not 
put theit hope and conſidence in riches, but be perſwaded 
that they are rich and happie, if they bewiſe, learned, and 
vertuous. And whileſt cheir underſtanding is good and in 
vigour, and themſelves have time, they mult put all their 
The — MW ſtrength to the obtaining of that which will be profitable 


and weg. unto them iq their oldeage : namcly, of knowledge and 
; | | ycrtue, 


and inſtruction of youth. 
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vettue, which will procure unto them, honor / ſafetie, praiſe, 
happines, ret, and tranquillitie in their life time, and will 
in the end guide them to eternall life, ro bee made co- 
—— of he kingdome of heaven with leſus Chriſt; Third: 
lie, they muſt be taught to eſcheweand flie from all ſuch 1 oy 


things which they ſee are hurtfull to others, and learne to 


be wiſe by their dangers and perils. Now that which niar- The common 


Ciſealcs of 


reth and hurteth others, is diſobedience; lieng, pride, in- n 


fidelitie, vaughtines, hazaiding games, whoredome, drun- 
kennes, prodigalitie, idienes, and evill companie. Againſt 
the contagion of whieh vices, no better preſervative can be 


had, than to jngrave-madeltic in them harts, by the rule „elle f te 
and meaſure whereof they may eaſily be directed to behave rn 
themſelves vertuouſly, For this cauſe Platartę ſauh verie bee. Patol { 


elegantlie, that the | fooliſh opinion and preſum 
which yoong men commonlie conceire of themſelves, 
ought rather to be emptied, than the aite wherew:th bot- 
tles and Kiddes skins are puffed up when any good thing 
is to be put into them. Otherwile, being full of the winde 
of over-weening, they receive none of that good inſtructi- 
on which men thinke to powre into them, For the fourth 
pt of their inſtruction, we will ſet do vne theſe fower 


attaining of a happie life. Les them not be delicate or 
in any thing : Let them bridle their toong, and not be full of wordes, 
vor witer filthie and diſhone#t talkg at any time, but be gration 
and curteous in ſpeaking 10 all men, ſaluting everie one gladly, and 


milling ly giving place in thoſe things wherein the truth is not hurt. 


Let them maifter their choler by cutting off i —— as _ 
4 may be, —— igt let them have 
bande, ſeeing fen men — monie nnjuithie, 
ſpilled all that howonr which . togitber all ihe fbr. 


mer time of their life. Fi x ag ers 
and underſtanding of Hiſtories, that they may knowe 
that vertuous men have beene well rewarded , and the 
— received, an evill; and miſerable ende. [For this 
cauſe e reade that the olde men of Rome uſed at fealies 
to © linge the famous Aces of their Aunceſtours before 


their 
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4. The fourth 
precept hath 


things, which will ſtand them in great ſteede towards the fower branches, 


2, 


; iy 
4» 


— — bad 5. The fiſt pre 
men, are to be laid before their eies through the reading cept, 
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— fixt pre» 


Fee 


ir youth. For the fx and ut prcep,weſa,thti 
ll for youth to be uſed to labour and weariſomnes, 
to keepe them from idlenes, and from falling into anie dis 
honeſt pleaſure. We have ſcene what ere _ 
are meete for them, —ů * — Anci- 
ents: and at thisday weknow howto — of them, 
as (hall be meeteſt 1 Nov, to ſpeake briefe. 
ly of the other three general precepts given by us for the 
— hyouthbe 22 — — 
r w up, yet 
— it ſuch nd — — a. is 
eaſilie brought to ſtumble. oong men muſt be 
often admoniſhed of their dutie, and ſpoken unto of ho- 
neſtie, and of vertuous men, bicauſe wordes moove their 
mindes. The ſteps of their honeſt predeceſſots are to be 
laid before their cies, ta induce them to follow their paths, 
And above all things, the promiſe of that life, which is eter- 
nally happy for thoſe that perſevere in uprightnes & juſtice, 
is to be propounded unto them. O man well affected (ſaith 
Horace) go joifullie whither thy vertue leadeth thee , and 
thou ſhalt reape greatrewards nary O yeyoun 
— in that way wherei —— 
& be verie well recompenced t 
hath waar th all neceſſarie top * 
nothing. Theſe are promiſes w ought to 
— into the harts of children: adding — — 
t are verie yoong a promiſe to — ud 
ſo that they learne well that wh —— 
of all, reid and len ate muſt e 


to the minde, — 4 — 
REES 


woke 
a would have yoong men praiſed, when they profit,and are 


willing — likewiſe to be threatned, if 
they be dechfal and wo oo oro of vertue 
and honeſtie, and will dees eder ade 


L pat in praRiſe thoſe good admonitions that are given t 
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And if they amende not with threatnings, they muſt have 
good diſcipline and correction uſed towards them, and be lope and feare 
chaſtiſed with diſcretion.To this purpoſe Plararks ſaith, that don at ede 
the hope of reward, and feare of puniſhment, are as it were Pe th 
the two elements and foundation of yertue. For hope ma- 
keth yoong men prompt and readie to undertake all good 
and commendable things, and feare maketh them ſlowe in 
ſuming to commit ſuch things as are vile and full of re- 
proch. So that if we practiſe diligently theſe precepts in the 
education & inſtruction of our children: there is no doubt, 
but as ſcales and ſignets do eafily makea print in ſoft waxe, 
ſowe may quickly caſt in the mindes of little children, as it 
were in a mould, wharſoever we would have them learne for 
the leading of a good and happie life, to the glorie of God, 
the profit of their neighbours, and diſcharge of our conſei- 


ences which are bound thereunto. 


9 


Of the diviſion of the ages of man, and of the offices 


and duties that are tobe obſerved in 
. them. Chap. 5 25 
Au A- Mongſt the moſt common and notorious 
N A. Aba which fathers now a daies commit in 
the education and bringing up of their chil. 


dren, this deſerveth pour blame and teprehenſion, that in 
their firſi age they uſually provide teachers for them ſend- 
ing them to Colledges, where they are kept in awe, when 
they cannot commit any greater evill than that which com- 
meth from the yoong yeeres of their infancy, not very hurt. 
full to anie, being light faults, and ſoone amended : but 


when the vehemencie of adoleſcencie beginneth to tickle oy 
them with foule and infamous deſires, and when they have meene 14. 
greateſt neede of a bridle,then they let looſe the raines, and 


withdraw them from the ſubjection of their guides, giving 
them libertie to make choice of their eſtate of life, when 
their pertutbatlons are moſt violent, and in danger to bring 
foorth mot pernitious . Whereas on the contrarie 
fide then ought they moſt diligently 1» 
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 . required, and to be obſerved in evetie of them, eſę 


Plate * 


: — are decent and law full upon 
* 


bs 
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and to ſct a moſt carefull watch over them, that their firſt 
diſcipline and inſtruction may be framed in vertue, and in 
the perfection of a moſt happit life. For W com- 
panions) I thinke that by continuing our former diſcourſe 
(ſeeing all men enjoy not commonly this beneſite of the 

amed education and inſtruction, from their infancie 
unto the ende) we ought to ſearch out ſome way whereby 
ro amend the firſt faults, by handling the diviſion of the a- 
ges of man, according to the ancient writers, and by ſetting - 
downe a briefe inſtruction of that vhich is moſt neceſſarily 


| Ny ha I] 
in adoleſcencie, forthe obtaining of truefclicitic — 


good 2 and inſtructions, which are the meancs 
as Plato ſaĩth) that vertue mult be lear- 


ARAM, It is true 
ned from the firſt infancie. Vea, there is no part of our 2 


which ought to be imploied in any other ſtudie. But a 
leſcencic eſpecially muſt nor onely inquire and ſecke after 


the decrees of honeſtic and vertue, but alſo have them al- 
re2die imprinted and ingraven in his hart. 
Acnir os. As no man ever ſawe a Bee become a Bee- 
tle through age : ſono part of our life ought to leave he 
firſt election grounded upon vertue, if the end thereof be 
to live well. But let us heare A 5 adiſcourſe of this preſent 
matter. LE, 
ASER. It cannot be denied, that place and time are 
a great helpe to honeſtie and vertue: inſomuch, that if we 
conſider not of them the knowledge and practiſe of that 
which belongeth to our dutie, cannot greatly profite us. 
For all things are to be applied in time and place, and ſome 
e by os. erte 1 N 
verie unſeemelie in another. The prover be ſaith, 
That the waie to handle a ſound man is drv 5 few the guide of 
him, to whom the diet is injoined. Even ſo, alt vertue and 
honeſtie are alwaies requiſite A ſe it is the one 
ly ornamentof his life : yet in divers ages diverſitic of ho- 
is required, and the ſelfe- ſame things are not 
decent in them, but ſome kinde of behaviour is proper to 
the age of childhoode, ſome to youth, and another to 9 
ö , 
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age, bicauſe as nature altereth with age, ſo it behooveth 
that maners ſnould change. Now, among them that have 
moſt diligently obſerved the ſeerets of mans nature, there 
hath been two ſundry opinions concerning the diviſion of 
the ages of man. Some have made 7.parts,adding decrepite ore d 
or bed-red-age after old age : and they would ground their ofthe — 
inci n of this diviſion upon this, that the number 
of 7. is an univerſall and abſolute number. So we reckon 7. The number of 


ſeven accoun- 


planets, whoſe motion worketh all tions & corrop- 0 paeg 
tions in the earth. By a ſtronger therefore this num- aumber. 
ber of 7. will be applied to the continuance of time. More- 
over, the growth of men according to age, increaſeth at the 
ſeventh number. For teeth are bred in the ſeventh moneth, 
and in the ſeventh yeere they change and alter, Beſides, in 
the ſame yeere doubled, that is in the fourteenth yeere,man 
receiveth abilitie of ſeed, that is to ſay, of engendring. True 
is, that the number of ſixe worketh alteration in females. 
Vet the number of 7. in other things worketh augmentati- 
on, or elle the reſt & quietnes of men, and (heweth the diffe- 
renee or judgment of diſcaſes. The whole time of the creati. 
on of the world is comprehended therin, & likewiſe the reſt 
and ceaſing of the worke-malter therof. All the ancient wri- 
ters have alſo noted, that the nũber of 63. which is the mul- 
tiplication of ſeven by nine, carieth with it commonly the 
end of old men: bicauſe that in the whole courſe of our life 
we live under one only climate, which is either from ſeven, | 
or from nine yeeres, except in the yeere of 63. wherein Ofthe che. 
two terminations or climates ende, that is to ſaie, nine ſe- = youn en 
yen times ſeven, or ſeven nine times nine: and therefore | 
this yeere is called climaQericall, wherein we may note out, 
of hiſtories the death of many great men, and the change 
of eſtates and kingdomes. As touching the other diviſion 
ofthe age of man into ſixe parts only, of which opinion The whole ge | 
Ifderus is, we will now enter into the particular handling leg gg | 
thereof, The parts ate theſe; Infancie, Childhood, Youth, 0fialancie. 
Adoleſcencie, Virilitie, and old age. Infancie is the firſt age | 
of man, beginning after his nativitie : and it-is ſo called, bi- 
cauſe at that time hee hathno-uſe of ſpeech, and therefore 
cannot then learne manners and yertue, having no ſence 

| | of 
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of Chithoos, or underſtanding to comprehende them. Childhoode is 


* He meaneth 
not common & 
natutall inficmi- 
ties, but maliti- 
ous offences, 


| Two things re- 
quiſite in a 
; Schoolemaſter, ſuch a pretious pl 
ak ill, and hone 

ſtie of life, 
Hypetrd cs 


feare of God, 


« 
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when children begin to ſpeake; albeit as yet they have not 
the full uſe of reaſon: in which eſtate a man may ſaie 
ire untill the age of ſeaven yeers, during which time fathers 
and mothers ought to nouriſh and bring them up in the 
reverence of their parents, & frame them 
gently unto all good manefs, as we have already declared. 
1his age is called of the Latines Pxeritia, as it were pure and 
neate from *ſinne: foraſmuch as children have then no uſe 
of diſcretion, ſo that judgement cannot be attributed to 
their workes; whereby they may bee called good or evill, 
Youth is reckoned from ſeaven yeeres of age untill foure- 
reene, at which time children ought to bee delivered unto 


_ $kilfull and honeſt maſters and teachers, to be inftruced, 


Then muſt parents looke well whether thoſe two things 
are in them, to whoſe direction they commit the keeping of 
: leaſt that befall them, which Hype- 
rides an Oratorof Grecia ſaid to one who told him that he 
had ſent a ſlave with his ſon to governe him, yes have(quoth 
he) done very well. for in ſteede of one ſlave, you ſhall receive twain, 
Therfore it is very neceſſary that fuch maſters ſhuld be cho- 
ſen for the, as are learned, and of good life & converſation, 


The benefit char that, as good Gardiners ſticke down certain props hard by 


commeth by 
good Schoole- 
maſters. 


\ 


4 Plats: 


t 
(as Plato ſaith) as children bear away as it were the minds of 


yong plants to keep thẽ upright: ſo wiſe teachers may plant 
good inſtructions & precepts about yoong men, that their 
maners may be according to vertue. Let fathers beware 


leaſt being mooved ee eee eee 
maſters unwoorthy their c „ that they may paie 
leſſe ſtipend, ſeeking for — 11s — 5 ar that 


their progenitors, ſo the vices of the ſchoolmaſter flow up6 
their ſchollers. At this age of youth the children of Rome 


a rang cute did hang in the Temple a little coller or jewell which they 
Ae ware about their necks, during the time of their infancie, 


# 
* 


declaring thereby that they renounced all childiſhnes, and 


that they vere to change their maners for the time to com. 


In token whereof one robe, and apurple 


coate, to teach them by the white colour ro ſhun vices, 
which made the ſoule blacke, and by the purple, to _ 
| | A : 
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to make their life gliſter and ſhine with good maners and 
vertue. And it ſeemeth that the Latioes called this age Ju- The reaſon of 
venta, bicauſe of the aide and helpe which menpromiſed we 
to themſelves h; the vertuous inclination that ap- 
in yoong children. We ſawe before ſufficiently what 
is furtherrequired of this age, in regard of their inſtructi- 
on. Adoleſcencie is the fourth age of man, beginning at eg 
the fowerteenth yeere, and continuing untill the 28. and ir heh 
is derived of this verbe Adaleſco, which ſigniſieth to grow, 
For then do men growe in bodie, in ſtrength , andreaſon, 
in vice, and vertue. And at that age the nature of amanis 
knowen, and whereunto he bendeth his minde, which be- 
fore could not be diſcerned by reaſon of the ignorance of 
his age. This is that which Cicero faith, that the ſtudies unto Cicaro 
ich we addict our ſelves in the time of our adoleſcencie, 
like to herbs and fruits that are come to their faſhion , de- 
clare what vertue there will be in time of ripenes, and what 
maner of harveſt will follow. Therefore yoong men ( ſaith 
this Father of cloquence ) muſt make choice of one cer- 
taine kinde of life, whereunto they are to give themſelves 
all their life time, without any manner of contradiction, 
— — therein, they muſt drawe all their ac- 
_ _ * as _ arrow is 2 towards a 
ite. But much as in the corruption of our time wee 
ſee fruits of this age whenitis left to it ſelſe, we may Mcleſcency be. 
faie, that in this ſeaſon of adoleſcencie, children have gef to t (ell. 
teſt need to be ,ruled, and keptin great awe. 
or the inclioation to pleaſures, and the eſchewing of la- 
bour , which are naturall in man, commonly begin then to 
aſſault him with ſuch violence, that if yoong men be not 
rell followed, they quicklie turne to vice, hate thoſe that 
give them good inſtruction, become preſumptuous, and 
readie to leave that which before loved : and taking 
no care forthe time to come, like ſeeke for nothing 
but to ſatisſie their luſtfull deſires. For this cauſe that good 
Emperor Mera, Aurel ſaid to thoſe unto vhom he re- te exbor 
commended his ſon aſter his death: Beware that he bathe lone, gorer- 
not himſelfe in ſlipperie pleaſures and defires, ſeeing it isa 
bard matter to moderate and to put ring * 
n 
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of a yoong man, eſpecially when he ſeeth in his owne hand 
a licence not limited, which offereth unto him all kinde of 
contentation. And truly this unbrideled licence of not be. 
ing in ſubjection to anie, which yoong men deſire and ſeeke 
after ſo earneſtlie, and — 2 . underſtanding fall. 
lie call and imagine it to be libertie, bringeth them in bon- 
dage to ſeverer and ſharper maſters, than were thoſe tea 
chers and Schoole-maſters which they had in their infan- 
e cie : namelie, to their luſts and diſordered deſires, v hich are 
cencic. then as it were unchained & let looſe. But he which know. 

eth, that to follow God, and to obey right reaſon, are reci - 

procall and neceſſatilie following each other, muſt thinke 
that to leave his infancie and 8 and to entet into 
the ranke of men, is no freedome ſubjection, but one · 
ly a change of commandement : bicauſe our life in lieu of a 

hired r, who governed us before, hath then a heaven. 

Who are to be ly guide, that is, reaſon, to whom they onely that obey, are 
accounted iree. to be reputed and taken for fret men. For after they have 
learned to will that which they ought, they live as they will, 

wheras the freedome of the wil in diſordred actions and at- 

fections is ſmall, feeble and weake, and mingled with much 
repentance. Theſe are thoſe good reaſons,which ought to 

ſound often in the eares of yoong men, and be ſupplied by 

little and little through the ſtudie of good letters, and Mo- 

rall Philoſophie of ancient men, untill they have wholie in 

| ſſeſſion that place of maners,which is ſooneſt mooved, & 
Knowledge #*d moſt eaſily led, and are lodgedd therein by knowledge and 
the gardof ado- judgement, whichwill be as a gard to preſerve and defend 
leſccncle. that age from corruption. Unto which things the ancients 
looked verie diligently, both to repreſſe boldnes,which cõ- 

monlie is the companion of adoleſcencie, and alſo to cha- 

ſtice theit faults ſeverely. We tead that one of Cato his ſons 

undes tene Of the age of 15. yeeres, was baniſhed for breaking a pot of 
baniſhed for earth in a maids hand that went for water: ſo was Cina his 
— ſonne, bicauſe he entred into agarden, and gathered fruit 
Aud C without leave. Therefore if a yoong man be wel guided with 
. ſonneforgath®- reaſon, he will chooſe and propound to himſelfe that kinde 
outlcare. ol life, which he purpoſeth to keepe untill death, and begin 
ſome commendable life that is had in recommendation o 


— 
- 
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mong vertuous men. The ancient Romanes minding to How the Re- 
make declaration heerof, when their children were come to ieee, 
that age, . —— nog place ior to forſake the 
clothed with amans gown, and cauſed them to ſcatter nuts dt. 
—— 7 —ůů 7 — 

thereby, that they muſt leave the follies of age,t0 
more grave and ſerious matters. It 
Cedudeich Cree) —— — 
who are the honeſteſt men, and of beſt report, that by their 
counſell they may learn to live to vertue & 
maners, and have honor alwaies before their eies. And as in 
calme weather when a man is upon the ſea, he muſt provide 
ſuch things as are neceſlary againſt a ſtorm: ſo in time of a- 
doleſcencie, men muſt themſelves with temperance, 
ſobrieric, & continencie, laying up Teer u ws due 
time,wherby t to ſuſtain old age is that which 
Plato ſaich, —8 youth maketh an eaſie old age: 
but that which is immoderate maketh ir ous and irk- , youch makedh 
ſome. The defett of our b (ſaith Cicero) commeth rather of har old age. 
the vices of aur youth, than of old age. Now, bicauſe youth is at Cicero 
this day more than ever, given over to all kind of diſſolute- 
nes, ſo that their glorie conſiſteth in going one be- 

yond another in vice, let us heer propound to that will 

make their profit thereof, ſome examples drawen from the 

incients, of rare vertue that ſhined i in yong men. Joſeph, Da. 

viel, Salomon,deſerve the firſt 9 0 bei very yong me, Examples of 
executed deeds of woonderfull prud hol y Scrip- "© — 
tures affoord us a ſufficient number — f teſtimonies, > we 

hare ſome alſo amongſt the heathens & Pagans, that ought 

GP _ — — — — — 

in his youth all kind oſpleaſure & t, eſchew-,, 

ed women , contemned money, and all plaies and paſtimes — rence 
that were unprofitable,and to no good uſe, loving nothing * . . 


The 
Ly 


but vertne and gn thereby This was the cau 
whe fu ofthe whether he Dok not be preſent 
| 3 ian games, to trie if he could win 


he was well made, and woon- 
anſwered : Yes, if they were kings 
heard — his father bad 

| Nn ij taken 


e running, ſi 
lte ſoote, he 
that ran. Whenlocrer he 


ER 


taken any famous Towne, or woon ſome great battell, he 
ſhewed no token of joie, but ſaid to his equals in yeeres: 

My Father, Sirs, will take all, and leave no goodly and great 
matter for me to do, and to-conquere with. you. Among 
other his commendable gifts of nature, which men admi- 
red in him at that age, hee was greatlie praiſed for a good 

landen her. horſe · man, which he ſhewed full well when Bus the 

* horſe was brought to his father, and was to be ſold for thit · 
teene Talents, that is in value 7800. crownes : which the 

yeomen of the kings horſe perceived to be ſo skittiſh and 

wilde, that they durit not undertake to break him. But 4. 

lexander mounted on him, and handled him ſo cunningli 

that all thoſe that were preſent, cried out by way of admi- 

| ration: and Philly kiſſing him, ſaid: Oh my ſonne, thou 

mult ſeeke out a kingdome that is meete for thee, for Ma- 

1 cedonia is not able to containe thee:! This horſe alwaies 

ſeryed Alexander after that, and died in a Battell againſt che 

F. Barbarians, when hee was thirtic yeeres old. Pompey from 


— 


his very youth ſhewed in his countenance (as Hiſtoriogra- 
phers write) a pleaſant mildnes, joined with a manly grave 
| tie, and in his conditions and behaviour, à reverent excels 
120 lencie of kinglie majeſtic. When hee was yet verie yoong, 
| he committed an act of a viſe and adviſed captaine, being 
in the Roman armie whereof Stabo his father was captaine 
D 
conſpire the death of their captaine, P iſcovered 
ſam, and a, 1 — — fathers ſaſetie. After, 7 
viug that the ſoldiers truſſed g & baggage to go 
—— to Cinna, he — fan ro into the middeſt of 
them, beſeeching them moſt humbly with teares in his cies 
not to deale ſo groſſelie with their captain. In the end when 
he ſaw that they perſiſted in their opnion, he threw himſelfe 
proſtrate all alon 7 overthwart the gate of the campe, ſaying 
unto them, that if they were ſo defirous to depart, both they 
and their horſes ſhould go over his bodie, Whereupon they 
were ſo aſhatmed, that changing their mindes, everie one be- 
tooke him againe to his quarter, and reconciled themſclyes 
Pei. , unto their general. The prudence of Pari deſerveth to be 
alledged heere, who according to the cuſtome of the yoong 
f - gentlemen 


of the ages of man. 
tlemen of Rome, was brought into the Senate, after he 
put on the gowne woven about with purple which they 
uſed to give to yoong men, to the end to them by litle 
and litle to the ing of affaires. In his returne from the 


Senate, which was longer in breaking up than uſually t 
were woont to do, his — ary 4. the cauſe — 
And after manie threatnings and compulſions, P not 
willing to reveale the ſecret of the councell, as it had beene 
forbidden him, bethought himſelfe of a ſubtill lie, 
ſaying, that the Senators were in great contention whether 
irwere more expedient to agree that one man ſhould have 
two wives,or one woman two husbands: which(quoth he) 
ſhall be determined to morow. His mother beleeving it, told 
the ame to the Roman ladies hir companions, who met all 
the next day at the entrie of the Senate, beſeeching the jud- 

to give a favorable ſentence for them. The matter being 

wen, procured great laughter, and made the prudence 
of this yoong man to be greatly eſteemed. But let us ſpeake 


of the other two ages of man. Mans eſtate beginneth when 9friclice, or 


aman is even now ripe and ſetled, and groweth no more in 
bodie. This onely age is moſt apt and fit to attaine to vertue 
and honeſtie. For then is reaſon ſtrong and power - full in 
him, then is his judgement ſound, and his bodily vigor of 
force and ſtrength to labor and travell. Of the name of this 
ige, I meane of this Latine word Vr, did vertue firſt take hit 
name, which in Latine is Yirrw: bicauſe this word Vir, ſig- 
nifieth him that is in the age of virilitie, or mans eſtate, as if 
you would ſay, apt to bea miniſterand practitioner of ver- 
tue. It is true that for confoundeth Tout which he pla- 
cth after Adoleſcencie) and Yirihvie togither : ſaying, that 
this word Vr, is a word of ſexe and not of age. But heerein 
he agreeth with us, that the perfection of mans ſtrength be- 
neth at'29. yeeres, where we ſaid that adoleſcencie en- 
In this ſtrength a man continueth untill go. yeeres,and 
then beginneth to grow weake, and to decline continually 
untill death. The whole 
neſtie and vertue, and to bring foot th the effects of pru- 


of virilitie ought to be ful of ho- The dene of 
man at the per- 


fection of his 


dence, temperance, forritude and juſtice, whereof we have . 


diſcourſed at large. And if any man before he came to this 
Nun j age, 


AM. Amrelins, 


Solon learned 
his death. 


Socrates lear- 
ned muſick be- 
ing old. 


Caro learned 
Grecke when 
they were old. 


T.Varro, and M. 


beginneth to decline & fade away, Idoru calleth 


age, had not that education and inſtruction which was ne- 
ceſſatie for him (wherof we have already diſeourſed) by rea 
ſon of his fathers negligence, ot through the licentiouſnes 
of adoleſcencie, then eſpecially is he to take the bridle be- 
tweene his teeth in good earneſt, bicauſe yet there is good 
time and ſeaſon, yea opportunitie of great fruit, to profit in 
learning and vertue, fo that he cannot alledge this excuſe, 
that he was not inſtructed in youth.Chromachus of C 

when he was above 40. yeeres of age, came to Athens to 
learne under Carneades, with whom he profited ſo well, that 
after his death he ſucceeded in his place and taught others. 
Lucius being at Rome, and meeting with the emperor Mar- 
eu ¶Aureuu in the ſtreete with one man after him, deman- 
ded of him whither he went. It becommeth even an olde 


man (quoth he)to learne. Iam going (ſaid he) to Sexts the 


Philoſopher, to learne that which I know not. Then Lacixe 
lifting up his hands towards heaven, cried out, O good God, 
fee an emperor even gray headed caryi bus books as if he were 4 
childe tobeare alefiure and to be inftratted thereby : and yet moit 
kings of the earth will not vouchſafe to looks upon a books at eigb- 
teene yeeres of age. Solon had this ſentence commonly in his 


to the bowerof mouth, that he waxed old as he learned. The ſame day and 


hower that he died, being above 80. yeeres old, and hearing 
ſome of his friends diſputing of acettaine point of Philoſo- 
Ede lift up bee is bed after his maner as welas 

e could. And being asked why he did ſo, Tothe end (quoth 
he) that when I have learned that whereof you diſpute, 1 might end 
my daies : and ſo in deed he did. Forthedi patation was no 
ſooner ended but he died. Socrates learned muſick when he 
was very old; Terentins Varro, & Marci Portius Caro learned 
Greek when they were old. Jahan the great lawyer uſed to 
ſay when he was very old, that although he had one foot in 
the grave, yet he was deſirous to learn. Apbonſes king of At- 
ragon,when he was 50. yeeres old, learned the Latin roong, 
and tranſlated Tits Lois out of Latine intoSpanilh. Ihe 
ſixt and laſt age of man is called Old-age, which according 


to Marcus Varro,and other authors, beginneth at 50. yeeres, 
bicauſe at this age the naturall power and ſtrength of man 
this time 
Gravitie, 


„ wc re es eo et on... 


of the ages of man. $39 

= —— —.— — neither 
the over- that, ut as nei — 
the diviſion of 2 ſer dow ne, nor the termes wherin 
we have inc them, could agree to the ages of our firſt 
fathers, cither in the firſt or ſecond age , wherin they lived 
commonly as many yeers as we do monethsʒ ſo conſidering 
the ſhortnes of our dais, which the Pſalmiſt limiteth within Plaloero 
$0.yeers at the moſt,I think we are to follow the opinion of > 
Varro,yho calleth old · age whatſocyer is above 50. yeeres. In 
which age prudence is a very meet and neceſſary ornament 
which thoſe ancient men might attaine unto through 
uſe of life , through knowledge, and thtough experience. 
Therefore it is their office to ſuccor and helpe the; yoonger 
ſort , their friends, and the common- wealth their pru- 
dence and counſell. For this cauſe Romulus the firſt founder 
of the citie of Rome, choſe an hundred of the eldeſt in the 
citie, by whoſe counſel he willed that it ſhould be governed. 
And of theſe old men called in Latin Sexes, came that word nt Sengte l. 
Senats, which is as much to ſay, as an aſſembly or gathering and 5 whence 
togither of old men, whom we now call councellors or Se- 
nators. And albeit that men now adaies greatly abuſe thoſe 
charges, yet ſurelie they properlie belong to old men, to 
whom it appertaineth to governe townes, to adminiſter ju- 
ſice, and to be 2 paterne and example of honeſtie to the 
oonger ſort. For then have they no time to take their caſe, 
ut (as Cicero ſaith) they muſt increaſe the exerciſes of the C 
ſoule, as they diminiſh the labors of the bodie. Let them 
remember that ſaying of the Lacedemonian, who being aſ- 
ked why he ſuffered his beard to grow'ſolong: To the ende 
{quoth he) that by looking upon my white haire, I ſhould, ..._ 
be put in minde not to do any ad unbeſeeming this hoarie ve mace of a 
whitenes. In this age that ſentence of Plato ought eſpeciallie d. 
to be well thought upon, That youg men die verie ſoane, hut that 
ad men cannot live long , To which effect Epaminonde ſaid, t hat 
untill 30. yeeres it may be thus ſaid to men, Te are welcome : Epaninondas 
tor untill that time they ſeeme ſtill to be comming into the ——— wg i 
vorld, From 30. untill 30. yeeres, they muſt be-{aluted in degte then 
thismaner, Ter are in a goed bower, hicauſe they gre then to 8. 
nove what the world is, And hon e a man 


Nu ij muſt 


Pru 
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Of policie, and of the 
muſt ſaie unto them, Go in a goad homer, bicauſe then they go 
faire and ſoftlie, taking their leave of the world. Old age 
(ſaid Cato to an old man that lived ill) hath ſufficient defor- 


mities of it ſelfe, do not thou adde ſuch as proceed fro vice. 


What breedeth For it is notgriſled haire, nord wrinkled viſage that brin- 


authoritie ina 
man, 


Sophoc les. 


To whom old 


agen not grie- 
vous. 


The ſoule is not 


— Fa; 


geth authoritie, but a life that is honeſtlie led and guided 
according to the beſt end of our being whereunto everie 
age is to be teferred. To ſucholde men (faith Sopboc/es) as 
have their ſoules nouriſhed with heavenly light, olde age is 
not greevous, and in ſuch the deſire of contemplation and 
knowledge increaſeth as much as the pleaſures of their 
bodie decreaſe. Therefore when we have paſſed over the 
greateſt part of our daies to the proſit of many, if then tho. 
rough weaknes of extreme age we are conſtrained to leave 
the managing of publike affaires, it will be verie great ho- 
nor, comfort, and contentation of mind unto us, to run the 
reſt of our race quietly and peaceably in the ſtudy of letters, 
vherein delight is joined with honeſt contemplation. | 


The endof the thirrcemb dur were. 
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Of Policie and of ſundrie ſorts of Governments. 
| Chap. 53. 


F woes abletodiſcerne be- 
tween the bodie & the ſoule, 


ASER. 


TA 
C 


8 2 betweete this preſent tranſi 


torie life and the life to come 
( V which is —.— week not 
* 4 thinke it ge, that one 
4 SZ — 2 ſhould 
AG S bee created to remaine 2 


, 
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ſundry ſorts of government. 


forever, and to bee exempted from the yoke of humane 
power, acknowledging onelie the ſpirituall juriſdiction, 
and the other part to be in ſervitude, and to teceive com- 
mandement from _ humane * civill — 8 
are to bee kept amongſt men. I the kingdome of God (ſai 1 
Paule) — neither Jew nor Gratian, neither 2 . . 
neither Barbarian nor Scythian, but Jeſus Cbriſt is all in all. Stand Col 3. f. 
in the libertie wherewith you are made free. And by and by 64 | 
after he addeth : Onely wſe not your libertie 4s an oc tothe 143. 
but by love ſerve one another. Andelſe-where he faith; Let Rom. 13. 1.2. 


ſoule be ſubjet? to the lig ber powers : for there i⸗ but | 
of o ee ver there fore reſiſteth the ebe the ordi- - 


of God. _ 

nance of Ged. Whereby it appeereth that they which thinke 

that the maintenance of civill policiesare the worke of man 

only, are greatly deceived. For we muſt of neceſſitie beleeve, 

that it proceedeth from the counſel of God, and from his e- —— — 
ternall providence, without which neither the round frame on of policiesis 
of the world, nor cities and townes could in any ſort abide fron 
ſtedfaſt : and ſo that it is very neceſſarie for their preſerva- 
tion , that certaine lawes ſhould be appointed, according 
unto which men may live honeſtly and juſtlie one with ano- 
ther. As there are then two chiefe regiments and govern- 
ments in man, of which one reſpecteth the ſoule & acknow- 
ledgeth no temporall king or maſter, but holdeth of one 
onely Jeſus Chriſt according to the miniſterie of his word, 
and the other is to ordaine a civill juſtice onely, and to re- 
forme outward maners, wherunto the body during this life 
is wholy ſubject, reſerving the firſt eſtate of man in his free- 
dome according to the divine rule of pietie, we are diligent- 
ly to looke to this ſeconde eſtate of ſubjection & ſervitude, 
which is moſt neceſſarie for the maintenaunce of common 
peace and tranquillitie amongſt men. Now foraſmuch (my 
Companions) as we have hitherro according to our weake 
judgement noted the morall vertues of the ſoule, for the 
better framing of mens actions to that which is decent, and 
honeſt in this life, and folowing the ſame oer have alſo gi- 
ven rules and inſtructions for the government of a familie, 
ve are now to enter into this large field of humane policie, 
and to conſider of the parts that belong unto it, Os 
| r 


* Of Policie, and of the 
the chiefe ſcope of the handling of this matter, which o. 
therwiſe 4 — the ruling and of 


our French Monarchie, for the inſtruction of all eſtates that 


are therein. And firſt we will ſee hat civil policie is, and in- 
treat briefly of the divers kindes of goveruments among 
the ancients, that ve may ſo much the better attaine to the 
knowledge of that under which we live. 

ſaith Ariſtorle) are 


797 n 


not onelie neceſſarie but alſo pro yea ſome things 

ay are born toobey,and others to command, whoſe common 
ding and obei- end is publike benefit and civill juſtice, which are preſerved 
ing. by a well eſtabliſhed policie, and right government accor- 

ding to the lawesof nature.. 

policie is the AR Au. Everie civill ſocictie muſt be kept in order by 
bond of al ſo· ſomepolicie, which is a neceſſarie helpe to cauſe a man to 
Tr» walke = his 1 — as the 3 cannot be inter · 
mingled one with another, except it be by an uall pro- 

portion and ture: ſo I thinke that —— 
not well be preſerved, but by a certaine inequalitie which is 
to be ſeene in all countries by divers ſorts of governments. 

. But let us heare A c #1 T o diſcourſe to this effect. 

| Thereiſhewof ACH iir oB. In all things compounded of matter and 
aadebepiag i forme, commanding and obeying are ſo natural, that there 
allchings. is ſome ſhew t even in all things without life: as we {ce 
As in harmonie. in that harmonie which conſiſteth in voice, and in ſounds, 
wherein the contra · tenor ſeemeth ro command over the 
baſe. This whole inferior world obeieth the ſuperior, and is 
ä thereby, through a certaine vertue accompanied 
with light and heate, called of many Phi the ſpirit 
ol the world, or as Plato ſaith, the ſoule of the world, which 
deſcending from the celeſtiall nature , and intermingling 
it ſelfe throughout the whole maſſe of this great bodie, pe. 
netrateth, quickeneth , nouriſheth and moderateth all 
— things under the moone. The chiefe miniſter 
and diſpoſer of this vertue is the Sunne, whom we acknow- 

_ king ledgeas king amongſt the ſtarres, lightning the univerſall 
Moone gu, frame with his beams. The moone is as it were the Queene, 
The Moone mn. ruling over all moiſtures, and among other marvels, ſhew- 
b ing hir manifeſt power eee eee 


. moiltures. 
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Ocean ſeas. We ſee among the Elements that the Fire and rh rire ana 


Aire chieſe 3. 
mong the ele- 
ments. 


Aire through their firſt qualities are Active, and that the wa- 
ter and earth are Paſſive, as being more materiall. Amo 
all kindes of birdes the Eagle is preſident, amon Wn 

the Lion. In freſhand ſalt waters the mightieſt rule, whate andpike 
as the Whale in the ſea; and the Pike in pooles. Man ru- oer their kinds, 
Jeth over all living creatures, and in man compounded of 

bodie, ſoule, and underſtanding , the ſoule commandeth 

over the bodie, and the underſtanding over the deſire. We 

have alſo ſeene by proceeding from one particular man to 

afamilie made of manie perſons, how the head comman- 

deth diverſly over the parts of his houſe, Even ſo it is ne- 

ceſſarie, that everie civill ſocietie, which is made one of ma- 

nie families tending to a generall good, ſhould be kept in 

by ſome policie conſiſting in commanding and obeying. 

In manie places of the world there are countries where the 

cities are not incloſed, where there is no uſe of learning, 
and where there are no kings. Other people there are that 

dwell in no houſes, that uſe no monie, that live with rawe 

fleſh: in a word, that ſceme to hold more of the nature of 

beaſts than of men. And yet there are none that have no Nepeoplevith- 
kind of policy eſtabliſhed amongſt them, or that uſe ho lass 
or cuſtomes, whereunto they willingly ſubmit themſelves. 

Neither are they without ſome apprehenſion and reverence 

ofthe divine nature, uſing praiers and ſacrifices, although 


18 
any men without the other. Therfore gen 
Nlut artze ſaith, that a citie will ſooner ſtand without a foun- 7 Cod 2 
dation, than civill policie can be framed & eſtabliſhed with- . 
out any religion and opinion of God, or without the pre- 

ſervation therof after it is once received; Moreover, the firſt 

agreement of people forſaking their batbarous and ruſti- 

call life, to joine in civill ſocietie, was to this end, that they 

Taght have a place of Religion to keepe them togither. 

Religion ſurely is the foundation of all common - wealthes, Religion le he 
of the execution of lawes, of the obedience of ſubjects to- foundation of 
vardes their magiſtrates, of their! feare towardes princes, 
of mutuall love among themſclyes, and of juſtice towards 


rogither, that the one cannot in 


others. 


ww 


544 Of Policie, and of the 

others. Lycurgws reformed the eſtate of the Lacedemonians, 
Numa Pompilias of the Romans, Solon of the Athenians, and 
Dencation of all the Grzcians generally, by making them 
The ancies*s devout and affectionate towards the gods in praiers, othes, 
Rabhihed hen oracles, and propheſies, through the meanes of feare and 
aces hope of the divine nature, which they imprinted in them. 
mak och. Pohbixe governor and licutenant to Scipio African, and ta- 
gion. ken for the wiſeſt Politician of his time, ſaith, that the Ro- 
Religionthe mans had never up greater meanes than religion, to ex- 
Dial ne ae tend the borders of theirempire, and the glorie of their fa- 
Romanznvire. mous acts over all the earth. Deſiring therefore that reli- 
gion, the truth, and the lawe of God, all vhich are one, and 

publiſhed by the mouth of God, may continue and dwell 

amongſt us, let us ſee what Policie is, whereunto it ought 

chiefly to tend, and v hat ſundrie ſorts there are of eſtabli- 

ſhing it, by the contratie kindes of government uſed among 

what Policie the ancients. Policie is a word derived of this Greeke word 
— mu, which ſignifieth the regiment of a citie or common- 
wordis derived. wealth: and that which the Græcians call Politicall govern- 
ment, the Latinscall the government of a common-wealth, 

or of a civill ſocietie. This word Policie hath beene taken in 

0 manie ſigniſications amongſt the ancients : ſomtime it hg- 
The divers fgni- nifieth a Burgeſie, that is to ſay, the participation and en- 
— joying of the rights and privileges of a towne : ſometime 
the maner of life uſed by ſome politicall perſon : as when 

one commendeth the policie of Peric/es, or of Bias, that is, 

their kind of government: ON alſo when they would 

note ſome Ae Thus ne go! mentof ” com- 

mon- wealth, t id, man wrought an act Ci 

this day. 5 cheefe ſignification of this — 

which anſwereth to our preſent diſcourſe, is The order and 

eftate whereby one or manie townes are 8 and publike af- 

faires well managed and adminiftred . But before wee begin 
to ſpeake of the divers ſorts of Policies, that is to ſay, of 
governments of townes, of which all Commonwealthes 
and Monarchies are co nded, let us ſpeake a word of 

2 the end of policie, and of that marke whereat it ought eſ- 
Of the end oſ pecially to aime. As all Cities and civill ſocieties are ap- 
policie, pointed for the obtaining of ſome Good, ſo all policie re- 
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divers ſorts of govertiments. 
ſpecteth the ſame, and tendeth to no other thing, than to 
unite and frame us to the companie of men ſo as wee 
live amongſt them: to conforme our maners to acivill ju- 
ſtice, to ſer us at agreement one with another, and to main» 
taine and preſerve common E and tranquillity, by pro- 
curing that every one may have his owne. It is the cauſe 
that men do communicate togither without fraude or hurt, 
that the inſolencie of the wicked is brideled and puniſhed ; 
briefely, that notonely all dutics of humanitic are uſed a- 
mongſt men, but alſo that ſome publike forme of religion 
eth, and that blaſphemies againſt the divine nature, 
and other offences which trouble common quiernes are 
not openly broched. For although it falleth not within the 
compaſſe of mans power, as we {aid ; to preſcribe and ap- Cirillordioance 
point by their authoritie any regiment and government o- ae 
yer ſoules, yet every one is not to be ſuffered to forge at his gp orGeod. 
e lawes concerning religion, and the maner of ſer - 
ring God. But civill ordinance muſt carefully provide, that 
the true ſervice of God be not publikely violated and pol · 
luted through an uncontrolled libertie, eſpecially de- 
ting that the conſervation of evetie well ordered policie de. 
pendeth therupon. But we ſhal underſtand this matter more 
a in the particular handling of the parts of nete c- 
in eſlate, which we will divide into three principall & gene · die ef bee 
tall heads, following therin the ancient Politiks, namely, in- . — — 
to the Magiſtrate, the Law,& the people. Now to —— with and che people, 
that which was propounded unto us, let us ſpeake of thoſe 
kinds of | nments which were amongſt the ancients, 
The ordinance of a citie, or order amongſt 1 
cially amongſt them that had the ſoveraign rule over al, was 
called of the ancients, Common-wealth,or as ſome others will 
have it, Weale-pablize, which in hir kind of government was 
named according to the qualitie of the chiefe rulers therof. 
And thoſe Common-wealths that tended to common be- When com- 
nefit were ſaid to be right, & ſimply juſt: but if reſpec- — — 
ted the profit of the ſuperiors they were ſaid to bee when comps, 
_— , and werecalled ns of right Common- 
, theſe being the cauſe of as much evill to the whole 
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bodic of the citic, as the others are of Gad. For as the good 
or 


-- Of Policicandof'the 


or exill of — ends eg 


„the 

thereof 
ppines of peoples de- 
dent under — and yet ſo that God tuletho- 
e Common-vealchs then are either good or bad, 
—— — cor —— — 
— of the citizens, 
odd efike» ſocietie. It is called 
right and juſt, bicauſe it — fora end, and ſeeketh af- 
ter the ſame, raking no counſell about any thing, but one- 
lic about the preſervation of juſtice. A corrupt common- 
wealth is that which h and is contrary 
dean to that which is good juſt , and chiefely to the end 
hereof, Fr i ſekerh one —.—— —— 

moditie, having no cate of are 
2 kinds of good 5 ng md or at 
— r. of the & 


aps fe and name of them, as hath 
kinde of 2 ——ů — 
of amonarchic, ENT which taketh place —.— the 


| in one alone. This reſpecti ag poblit re * 


preferring common — aies before hir one pri- 
D eee 
of a kin or — 
EE 
late will without anic e 
. 
common - wealth. 


noo il dae may 
the excellencie of it, when it is well & juſtly — The fe 
cond kind ofa right & good common-wealthis of a Greek 
3 oe ens —— M0 [tas ee we may 

Of an Ariftocra- 3 1 power eſt men, we 

enen gates, . vertu- 
dus men. This form of government taketh place when a few 
tried and approoved a the 
ove- 
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divers ſorts of governments. 

ſoreraigntic jointly togither, and make lawes for the reſt of 

the „vhether it be generallie or particularlie, direc- 

ting their thoughts to no other marke than to publike uti- 

litie and profit. This vas ſeen moſt excellently 

Lacedemonians,whoſe common-wealth fed — 

of hir time, as well for hir policie and eſtabli t,whereof dee of this go- 

there was never the like, and wherein ſhe continued about 
00. yeeres, as alſo for the glorie of hir warlike acts, where- 

ſhe helde the empire. of Grzcia a long time, under the 

lav es of that happie Ariſtocraticall » Which Zy- 

exrgu eſtabliſhed there. This mantriing theirefareto in- 

cline one while to tyrannie, when the kings had too much 

—— while —— — er meg — 

common an to too great a tie, 

— — ive them a counterpoixe, that ſhould IIe 

be healthfull for the whole bodie of the n-wealth, nia was firſt in- 

by eſtabliſhing there a Senate, which was as a barre, 

holding both the extremities in equal ballance, and giving 

firme and ſtedfaſt footing to their eſtate. For the 28. Sena- 

tors making the bodie of the Senate, ſometimes tooke part 

with the two kings who were deprived of al ſoveraignrie, ſo 

far forth as was thought needfull to reſiſt the raſhnes of the 

people: and contrariwiſe, ſomtimes they ſtrengthened tue 

peoples ſide againſt the kings, who had then but the voices What power 

of two Senators in the councell, therby rokeepe them from e Lo- 

nſurping any tyrannicall power. True it is that their eſtate _ 

vas not purely Ariſtocraricall , untill one hundred yeeres 

after the firſt eſtabliſhment thereof by Lycurgas, bicauſe he "_ 

had left the confirmation and abrogation of the advice 

and decrees of the Senate in the peoples power. But Pa- rhe policieof 

drus and Theopompus being kings, and ſeeing how harde a Polydormand 

matter it was to aſſemble all the people togither, and how — = 

they overthrew many times the ſacred decrees of the Se- oben | gpae 

nate, holpe themſelves with an oracle from Apollo, where- 

by it was ſignified that the Senate of thirtie ſhould from 

thence-forth have all power in matters of eſtate, in ſo much 

that of Senators they .* ſoveraigne lords. And to con- Why the Bpbo- 

tent the le, they appointed five Ephories who were ries were ap- 

choſen out of the people, as Tribunes to keep away 1 . — 1 
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| victor 
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ofa Timoeraty. Greeke word called Timocratie, which we = er. The pow- 
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Of policie, and of be 
That policie ar is truly Ana eee one. 


ly is reſpected in the diſtribution of magiſtracies, and the 


benefit of the ſubjects is chiefly conſidered in the govern. 
ment thereof. is oppoſite and contrarieto this, 
and is the ſecond of very wen; common- wealth, 


their owne privateand 

publike commoditie. — men rv nr to take part 
with their like in nobilitie or riches, to the treading dow ne 
and oppreſſion of the meanet ſort of people. Moreover, 


— rule all matters according to their affections, and 
chie is changed through ambition and covetouſnes take them —. 
— own hands, until ſome one that is mightieſt amongſt them, 


finde the meanes to rule abſolutely; and to the Oli- 
garchie into a tyrannie. Arifferle affirmerh that 


eee among which | 


e Lecktines was tranſlated into the tyrannie of 


Panecy, that of Gela into the tytannie of Cleander, that of 
Rhegiu into the tyrannic of Avexilas, & ſoof many others. 
The third kind of a good and rightcommon-wealthis of a 


er of meane or indifferent wealth, This kinde ent 
was aftera peculiar ſortcalled of the Ancients by the name | 
of Commen-wealth : bicauſe this moſt of all to 
ae | by lawes, and * compoun- 
Democratic, which are two ex- 
For of their 
— 2. forme e's common wealth was inſtituted 
after three ſorts. AIP the lawes and inſtitutions 
of both: ſecondly, by holding the mediocritie of things c0- 
manded bythem : ehirdlic, by following the conſticurions, 
partly of the one, and partly of the other. « Ariforle ſpeaketh 
of this kind of 33 when — mo 
rageoney conſiſting of meane is and that 
thoſe cities are well 1 wherin . manie of the 
middle ſort, who haremorepower — other par- 


ties, or Ft leaſt —— For whereas manic 
*, arc 
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divers ſorts of governments. 545 

are rich, or extreme poore, there followeth either an 

creme Pemocrar, or an — ey 3 

through their exceſſe.a tyrannie. Nowe the laſt ki cor- 
common-wealths remaineth to be ſcene, which is cal. 

1 poore men being the grea- A Den 

— wy ——— —— There were — ſorts Five kinds — 

them: the government was equallie com- ee 

municated to all : the ſecond, where regard was had do 4.bookeof Po. 

vealth, although it. was but ſmall : the third, v here al the . 

citizens were partakers of the government under the ru- 

of the law : the fourth, where everic one might attaine 

to ie, ſo that he were a citizen, and the law ru- 

led : the fift, where other things being equall, the multitude 

commanded and not the lawe : and then the people onelie 

pron according to their fanſie by decrees and provi- 

+ which they gave out dailie, oppreſſing the vertuous, 
rich de noble, that they might live in al libertie. This kind is 
not to be called a common -· wealth, ſeeing the lawes beare 
no ſwaie, but being anſwerable to a tyrannie, it is paſſing 
ill, and unwoorthie to bee numbred among Common- 7 
vealths. Plato and Xenopben wrote, that the Democratie of Athens a Dec ; 
Athens was ſuch a one, where the people was given over to To<ratical 
ill licentiouſnes without either feare of Magiſtrates, or ob- 
ſervation of lawes. Now of the three kindes of good Com- 
mon-wealths mentioned by us, Ariftorle , Pahbius, Diony- 
fu Halicarnaſſers and Cicero, compounde another, that is 
partaker of all three: ſaying, that evetie kind of Common- of « wixtkisde 
vealth eſtabliſhed ſimply, and alone by it ſelſe, ſoone dege fcommen- 
netateth into the next vice, if it be not moderated and kept 
back by the reſt. Therefore they ſaie that a common-wealth 

with a right government to continue long, muſt 
have the vertues and pt ies of the other Common · 
realths, joined togither in hir, to the ende that nothing 
grow out of jon, which may cauſe hir to degenerate 
into hir next evill, and ſo conſequently overthrow hir. Like- 
viſe many ancient and late Politikes have maintained; that 7. en beer 
the Common · vealths of the Lacedemonians, Carthagini- 
ins, Romans, and others that are famous, as that of the Ve · 
detians, were compound and mildly intermingled with the 
Oo j royall, 


royall, Ariſtocraticall, and popular power. But this ſub. 
ject deſerveth well à ſeverall e, which being need- 
leſſe for the underſtanding of the matter heere propoun- 
ded unto us, wee will not ſtaie anie in the curious 
ſearching out of ſundrie other kindes of eſtates and poli 
cies, which the ancients have drawen out of theſe ; 
die deſcribed. We will note therefore for the concluſion 
of our ſpeech, that the reaſon why ſo manic kinds of Com- 
mon-wealthes are mentioned by the ancients is this, bi- 
pounded of manie parts, the diver- 


commoa- 
wealths. 


Popular, as in the Cantons of Switzerland, and | 
of the Griſons, in manie free townes in Germanie, and in 
olde time was in Athens: if in the hands of certaine per- 

ſons, as of the gentlemen of Venice, and of ſome families 

in Genes, it is called Atiſtocraticall: if it dependeth of 
the will of one alone, it is called a Monarchie, as in France, 

Spaine, Portingale, England, Scotland, Sweathland, Polo- 

nia. Further we ſaie, that the diverſitie of government a- 

mong cities and peoples, dependeth of their end: if they 

tende to a good ende, vhichis to publike benefite, they 
are good and juſt: but if to an ill ende, namelie, to the par. 
ticular profice of ſuch as commaunde, they are evill and 
eee eee 
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eſtate under which wee live, 
ſure foundation , union and bond of all the particulars in oferey ante 
one perfect bodie of a Common-wealth. And when judge» tc theres 
ments are exerciſed by the Magiſtrates, when the will of ju- 
expoſition of the lawes and of right, 

and when we direct our actions under juſtice, then is — 

in our 

diſcourſe we ſaid, that the eſtate of a Commonwealth was 


Of the ſoveraigne Magiſtrate, Ace 


Ofthe ſoveraigue Magiltvate; and of bit axebiriti 
a. Chep. 54. 


ACH "VV commonlie ſay that that thin 


T'OB. lie done, which is done accord 
order and inſtitution of polici 


is right anie on, roms us, than 


ing co 


ſtice is declared by the 
order of civill ſocietie dulie obſerved. 


of three 
the Law, and of the Peopł 
us intreat particularly of theſe parts, whereof every C 


Magiſtrate,and of his authoritie and office. 


As B x. All civill ſuperioritie is a holie and lawfuil yocati- 
on before God. And as juſtice is the end of the law, and the 
law a worke of the Magiſtrate, ſoalſo the Magiſtrate is the 


image of God, who ruleth and governeth all, accordi 
which moulde and 6s 
rough the meanes 


vertue. | 


Auana. As in a man that is well diſpoſed both in bo- 
die and ſoule according to nature not corrupted, the ſoule 
ruleth and commandeth with reaſon, being the better part, 


and the bodie with the aſſections thereof ſerve and obey, as 


the woorſe : ſo is it in ererie humane aſſemblie. It be» 


to the wiſcſt to rule, and to ſuch as are leſſe adviſed 
to obey. Therefore the Magiſtrate mult above all things la- 
bor, he be not unwoorthie of that perſon v hich he ſu- 
ſaineth. But let us heare Ax A u diſcourſe of this matter 
rhich is heere propounded nnto us. F 
'AR an, God being carefull of all things, even of the 
raicleaſt, and comprehending by; 09 beginning, 
| on end, 


is right- When right is, 
> 
Neither 
order of that 


ie wherof is the The foundation 


moo-wealth confifteth:and firſt lerus confider of the chicke 


do The 


aternc he maſt faſhion himſelfe tho- is 
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imoge of 


The wiſeſt muſt 
r 
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Awell governed 
ſa milie reſem- 
blech the kingly 
tegiment. 


Gen. 0.1 0. 


Of che original 
of kingdoms. 


to ſuch as excelled molt in 


terchange; pe | 
This is that which we ſee in cities civill companies, 
which is as much to ſaie, as a multi of men unlike in 


qualities and conditions, as rich, poore, free, bonde, noble, 
vile, sxilfull, ignorant, artificers, labourers: ſome obeying, 
others commaunding, and all communicating togither in 
one place their arts, handicrafts, ions, and exerci- 
ſes, to thiꝭ end that they may live the better, and more com · 
modiouſly. They obey alſo the ſame Magiſtrates, lawes, and 
ſoveraigne counſell, which Plato calleth the Anchor, head, 
and ſoule of the citie: which naturally tendeth to ſome or- 
der and rule of dominion, asthat which tooke beginning 
and increaſe from perſons acquainted with a government 
thatreſemblech the royall nt, as a in eve · 


Tie well ordered familie, and hath alteady been touched of 


us. The firlt ſoveraigne government was eſtabliſhed eithet 
by the violence of the mightieſt, as Thocidides,Ceſar Plutark, 
and others write: and the holie hiſtorie teſliſieth the ſame 
unto us, and putteth this opinion out of doubt, where it is 
ſaid, that Nimrod Chams nephew, was the firſtthat 2 

be- 


men into ſubjection by force and violence, cſtabliſhio 
principalitie in the kingdome of Aſſyria: Or if any wi 
leeve Demoſthenes, Ariftotle,and Cicero, the firſt ſoveraigntic 
was inſtituted upon their will & good liking , who for their 
ov ie commoditie, reſt and ſecuritie, ſubmitted themſelves 
vertue in thoſe times, v hich they 
called heroicall. Who know eth not (ſaith Cicero) in his 0- 
ration for Seſtia, that the nature of men was ſomtime ſuch, 
that not having naturall equitie as yet written , they wan. 
dred up and downe being diſperſed in the fields, and had 
nothing but that which they could catch and keepe force- 
ablie by murders and wounds? Wherefore ſome excelling 

' | | in 


| 
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man, togi to 
one place, and brought them from that rudenes wherein 
they were, unto juſtice and gentlenes. Then they eſtabliſned 
thoſe things that belonged to common pro ſit, v hich we cal 
publike, and appointed aſſemblies, afterward called cities, 
and walled about their buildings joined togither, which we 
call rownes, having. firſt found out both divine and humane 
equitie. At the ſame time the authoritie of Magiſtrates took 
place, who were inſtituted by the conſent of the people, for 
that excellent heroicall vertue, which they ſaw in thoſe firſt 
Rectors and Ordainers of civill ſocietie, rowhom was com- 
mitted the juriſdiction of lawes , or received cuſtomes, and 
the diſpoſition of written equitie to rule and governe their 
people thereafrer. But not to ſtay long about the diverſitie 
of thoſe opinions, which we have heere alledged forthe e- 
ſtabliſnment of the ſoveraigutie, this is out of queſtion, that 


the foundation of every common- there- 
, and that it is the abſolute and ll power of 
common-wealth, and is not limited either in power, or 


charge, ot fora certaine time. This ſoveraignrie is in him or 
them that are chiefe of the Eſtate: & a little king is as much 
a ſoveraigne, as the greateſt Monarch of the earth. For a 


What ſove. 


A little king af- 


much a Sove- 
r 


aigne as the 


great kingdome(ſaith Codera) is nothing elſe but a great grearett Mo- 


common wealth, under the keeping of one chief ſoveraign. 
But before we intreat more amply of his authoritie and of- 
ſice, it behooveth us ro render a reaſon of the name of A- 
vhich is heere given unto him. This worde Aſagi- 
, hath been taken of the ancients in divers ſignificati- 
ons: and Plato maketh ſeventeen ſorts of them, calling ſome 
neceſſarie Magiſtrates, others honorable, A iſtotis (aid, that 
they ought chiefly to be called Magiſtrates, that have pow - 
er to take counſell, to judge, and to command, but eſpeci- 
My to command. And this doth the Greeke word 4x4 and 
Tee, ſufficiently declare, as if he would ſaie, Commanders: 
and the Latine word ag iſtratus, being a word of com- 
manding, fignificth to maſter, and to exerciſe dominion. 
Alſo the Dictator, who had the greateſt power to com- 
mand, was called of the Ancients, Qtagiſter popali. There- 

Oo 1 fore 
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natch. 


ca oder 


Of the name of 
Magiſtrate, 


Axio 


The Diator of 


Rome was co. 


led Mag fee 
7 * 


| Oftheſoveraigne Magiſtrate, 
fore albeit the name of Magiſtrate. hath beene heertofore, 
and is yet given to all that have publike & otdinarie charge 


\ 


in the Eſtate, yet we wul as it were abuſe this name a lit 
tle, by transferring it to the Soveraigne of all, of whom 
all Magiſtrates, lawes, and ordinances of the Common. 
wealth depend. Now. let us ſee whether this vocation of 
the Magiſtrate be lawfull and approoved of God. We have 
not onely infinite teſtimonies in the Scripture, that the e- 
ſtate of Magiſtrates is before God, but which is 
more, it is adorned with honorable titles, that the dignitie 
thereof might be ſingularly recommended unto us. When 
we ſee that all men placed in authoritie are called Gods, we 
muſt not eſteeme this title to be of ſmall importance, ſee · 


ing it appeereth thereby, that horized by hi 
jt Ark — . — 
us. If the Sctipture (as that heavenly worde ſaith) 


Jh1935- them Gods, unto whom the word of God was given, what 
is that elſe but that they have charge and commiſſion from 
God to ſerye him in their office, and (as Moſes and Joſaphat 
ſaid to their Judges, whom they appointed-overeverie citie 

of Judah) to exerciſe juſtice, not in the name of men, but in 

the name of God ? By me (ſaith the wiſdome of God) kings 
K raigne, and princes decrec juſtice. By me princes rule, and 
Prov. 8. 25. 6. the nobles, and al the judges of the earth. Moreover we ſee, 
5 that many holy men have obtained kingdoms, as David ſo· 


ſias, Ezechias: ſome governments and 
* kings, as Joſepb and Daniel: others the gui 
ple, as Moſes, Joſua, and the Judges, 
was acceptable to God, as he hathdeclared by his ſpitite. 


O Wherefore noman onghtte danke of this, that civil ſuperi- 
re caliag of Oritie ĩs not onely a & lau full calling before God, but 
ih: Magittrare alſo the holieſt and moſt honorable of all other, whereunto 
wol hen. all the people is ſubject, as well by the eſtabliſhment of the 
right of the eſtate, as by the holie and heavenlie ordinance 

of God. And if the Magiſtrate be perſwaded ( as it is cer- 

taine, that manie Eſtates have had that foundation) that 

the cauſe of his firſt inſtitution, and voluntarie ſubjection 

whereunto the people ſubmitted themſelves for their com. 

mon benefit, was that excellency of vertue, whichappeercd 
in 
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and of his auchoritie. ö 
in ſome above the reſt, ought he not to thinke himſelfe 
unwoorthie of ſo honorable a title, if he want the cauſe of 
the beginning thereof ? But further, if the magiſtrate know 
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that hee is appointed the miniſter of Gods juſtice, unto !c is the niai- 


fer of Gods 


what great integritie, prudence, clemencie, moderation, alice. 


and innocencie, ought he to conforme and frame himſelfe ? 
With what confidence dare he ſuffer any iniquitie to have 
entrance into his ſeate, which he underſtandeth to be the 
throne of the living God ? With what boldnes will he pro- 
nounce any unjuſt ſentence out of his mouth, which hee 
knoweth is appointed to be an inſtrument of the truth of 
God ? With what conſcience will heſubſcribe to, or ſeale 
any evill ſtatute with his hand, which he knoweth is ordai- 
ned to write the decrees of God? To be ſhort, if the Magi- 
ſtrate call to minde, that as God hath placed the Sunne and 
. repeferetion and light, 

inted in earth for the like entation and light, 
will he not thinke that he is to imploy and beſtowe allthis 
care and ſtudie, that he may repreſent unto men in all his 
dooings, as it were an image of the providence, defence, 
goodnes, clemencie, and jultice of God? It is certaine that 
the Magiſtrate is the ſame thing in the Common-wealth, 
which the hart is inthe bodie of a living creature. If the 
hart be ſound and pure, it giveth life vnto the whole bodie, 
bicauſe it is the fountaine of the blood, and of the ſpirits: 
but being corrupted, it bringeth death and deſtruction to 
al the members. So fareth it with the Magiſtrate, v ho is the 
ſoule of the people, their glaſſe, and the white v herat all his 
lubje&s aime. If he live under right, reaſon, truth & juſtice, 
which are the proper wil of God onely, he is not unlike to a 
line or rule, which being firſt right it ſelfe, afterward correc- 
teth all other crooked things that are applied unto it. For 
__ is more naturall,than that ſubjects ſhould conform 
themſelves to the maners, deeds, and words of their prince. 
The wiſe Hebrew, Plato, Cicero, and Titus Livius, have left 


And I headoricus king of the Gothes, writing to the Senate 
of Rome, goeth yet further, uſing theſe words, as Caſſo- 
dr rehearſeth them: That the conrſe of nature would ſooner 
Oo iy faule, 


Good 
for magiſtrates. 


counſell 


The Magiſtrate 


compared to 
the hart of a lis 
ving Creature, 


And to a Car- 
penters rule, 


this Maxime unto poſteritie as an infallible rule of Eſtate; | 


The Magiſtrate — — 


bed proceed 


— — ng — —— 


Sau contagious to the whole publik 
— example. The people 
js the beſt way 


— the And that which he preſcriberh his ſubjects 
— 


, than the people would leave to be bike their Princes. Bur 
—— the eee. of living ereatures is laſt 
corrupted, inſomuch that the laſt relicks of life ſeeme to 
— ws ſo it is meete, that, if any diſeaſe corrupt the 
people, tlie ſoveraigne ſhould continue 
and ſounde unto the ende from all that IF 
be any evill in the ſoule, it proceedeth the wickednes 
of the bodie, being ſubje& to perverſe affections: and looke 
what good thing ſoever is in the bodie, it floweth from 
— as from the fountaine thereof. Now as it would 
ſt. ture, if the evils of the bodie ſhould come from 
the ſoule, and t 8 
ted by the vices : ſo would it be verie abſurd, 
wes,vice,and ſhould 
env wa om Nm ſeeing ( 
the Common- 


wealth, 2 reaſon — i in — Liovgs which the 
other parts by wiſdome. And foraſmuch as the whole Com- 
mon- wealth repreſenteth bur one certain bodie compoun- 
ded of divers members, whereof the is the Head 
and moſt excellent of all, he muſt alſo uſe ſuch equitie, that 
he profite everie one of them, and beware that he be not 
e bodie through his evill 
ſaith Seneca give more credit to their 
eies, than to their ears: that is to ſay, they beleeve that which 
they ſee, ſooner than that which they heare. And to in- 
. precepts, is a long and difficult waie: 
but to teach t examples is verie ſnort, and of grea- 
ter efficacie. ——— Magiſtrate muſt be more care- 
full of that which he doth, than of that which heſpeaketh. 
for arule, asit 
were by —_—— muſt bee confirmed of him by works and 
as he is chiefly bound to follow the lawes of God 

— nature, ſo he muſt — all thoſe lawes and ſtatutes, 
which he eſtabliſherh in his eſtate according to that patern. 
And therefore one of the Ancients ſaid verie well, that the 
prince togither with his ſubjects, had one and the (ame 
God to ſerve, one lawe to keepe, and one death to feare. 
We will 7 briefly 9 the dutie of the _ 
g ate 


trate in theſe three things, in ruling, in teachin and in Thc due of he 


and he that —_— diſchargeth one, fulfil Þ (to: 
3 Philoſophical 
enceof the King, of the Philoſopher, and of the Politician, 2nd Felde 


is one and the ſame, bicauſe they conſiſt all three in know- 1 


judging his : which duties are fo neerey knicand 
joined togither, that the one cannot be well exerciſed wich- 
out the 


ith, that the art and ſci- 


eth them all. For this cauſe Plat 


ing how to rule, to teach, and to judge well. He ſaith alſo, 
that the onely u ay to procure true quietnes and moſt hap- 
pie felicitie in Common · weslths, is when by ſome divine 
providence the ſoveraigne authoritie of Magiſtracie mee- 
teth with the will of a wiſe Philoſopher in one perſon, that 
yertue may be ſuperior, and vice ſuppreſſed. And if ſuch a 
governor over people is to be accounted verie happie, they 
are no leſſe happie, that may heare the excellent di 
and good inſtructions v hic from his mouth. Be- 
fides, when they ſee vertue a lively ſort imprinted in a 
viſible paterne, and that the magiſtrates life is ſuch an ex- 
ample,they become wiſe of their own accord. Then is force, 
conftraine, or threatning, needleſſe to bring them to their 
dutie, as they that conforme themſelves to an upright and 
good life in friendſhip, chatitie, and concord, one with ano- 


ther," So that we may boldly ſay, that he is by nature moſt Who is molt 
woorthie of ſoveraigne authoritie, whois able by his vertue reraigne authe- 
to imprint id mens harts the like diſpoſition and affeRion "** 

to live well and vertuouſſy. Bat foraſmuch as few vertuous why there are 


ſo few vertuous 


men are found, & ſoveraigne Magiſtrates are not common- 
ly choſen out of that ſmall number, but come to that autho- 
ritie for the moſt part by ſucceſſion : it is no marvell if there 
be but few ſuch Magiſtrates, as we have heer deſcribed: nay, 
it is rather greatly to be woondred at, if any one among a 
—— many becom very excellent. Notwithſtanding,as their 


ainty is nothing leſſe over their ſubjects, ho owe ſide · wherin the do- 


litie & obedience unto them: ſo are they alwaics bound to — 8 


do their dutie and office towards them, which conſiſteth in gfech. 


miniſtring juſtice, counſel, comfort, aid, & protection. More- 
over, bicauſe inſolencie and rebellious wickednes is alwaies 
to de found in ſome corrupt perſons, ho neither by tea- 


ching, nor by example of good life will be brought to ver- 


tue, 
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Pro. 25.4.5. 


e vill, is culpable 
committeth it. 


E e 


Pro. 16. 12. & — . It t —— 


He that ſuffreth more to him that ſuffeteth it 2 — when he ma — 
afwel as he thut is bound to ſtay it, than to him that committeth the 


Of the ſoyeraigne Magiſtrate, &c. 
ſevere in committing a thouſand impious and 
1 ons: for the puniſhment of ſuch, the ſword is put 
55 both by the law of God & man, 
that as the winiſter of God he ſhould ſerve his wrath, and 
take nce of them that doevill. ———— 
ſo expreſſy commanded to in —— 
the Scripture, under theſe w a 
Juſtice in delivering him that is op 24 — 
Ma of the oppteſſor, in not 5 — widowes, 
— no injurie to anie, in ſhedding no 
innocent blood, and in uprightly with everie one: 
and Judgement in reſiſting the boldnes of the wicked, in 
repreſſing their impudencie and violence, and in puniſping 
(ſaith the wiſe man) 
for the throne us eftabliſbed by juitice. A king 


tue, but 


hor 


th in t — judgement chaſeth away all vill with bus 
cies. pra ye” wiſe king ſc ane lomo, — the wheele to 
turne over them, Take 2 — — 
e e 7. — 

bu threne 4233 9 rb re jufts- 
. is an abhomination 

unto God, The people and nations curſe bim that ſaith to the nicked, 
thou art juſl. Vea, anoffence is to be imputed. as much or 


And if it be a point of true juſicein Magiltrastaperut 
the wickedwith drawen-{word, let not that will needs 
(fot ſooth)abſtaine from all ſeveritie, and keepe their hands 
pure fro blood, whileſt the words of the wicked are drawne 
out to commit murder and violence: I ſay, let them not 
doubt but they themſelves ſhall be judged guiltie of great 
injuſtice before the divine Majeſtic, Itis —— ntlenes 
and clemencie moſt of all beſeeme a great & excellent man, 
and is one principall yertue neceſſarie for a Magiſtrate. Not- 


. withſtanding it muſt ſo be ruled, that for the benefir of the 


Common-wealth, ſeveritie and rigor be joined therewith : 


bicauſe it is unpoſſihle to rule and governe a multitude 
without this. ai is not the part — a wiſe phy- 


ſition, or of a good governor of an eſtate, to ſet hand tot 
iron, 
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iron. except in neceſſitie, when there is no other re- 
— For — otherwiſe, as there is want of diſcreti- 
—— moſt of all in the Magiſtrate, bicauſe injuſtice 
iſo is joined with ctueltie. So that it is neceſſarie both in 
demencie and rigor to keepe ſome honeſt meane by right 
reaſon, and ce, to the end that the inconveniences 
ofboth may be eſchewed. This is that v hich I ſacrates, ſpen- 
king of the maner of raigning well, teacheth, when he faith, 
that man muſt be ſevere in ſearching out of faults, and met- 
ciful in impoſing puniſhments that areleſſe thanthe faults, 


ing men more by clemencie and prudence , than by Cine and 


rand crueltie. And ſeeing it falleth out ſo, that an over- Beste — 


iſtrate becommeth odious , and that he is con- 


ee Mag 


temned and deſpiſed whois too gratious , a wiſeman muſt side. 


be both civill and grave gravitie being comely im com- 
manding ; and civilitic neceſſatie for him that converſeth 
with men. For the concluſion therefore of our diſcourſe,we 
learne, that both by the eſtabliſhment of everie eſtate and 
policic, and by a holie and heavenlie decree, we are ſubject 
tothe ſoveraigne Magiſtrate, who is lawfully ordained ro 
rule, to teach, and to judge us in all things that reſpe this 
preſent life, and the preſervation of civill 
that ſeeing he is the image of God upon earth, he muſt con- 
forme — as much as he is able to the perfection of all 
goodnes and juſtice, that he may bring on them that are 
— to his charge to godlines 4 vertus by his ex- 

and that it is his dutie to honor the — and to 
— the evill, declaring thereby that he is the protector 
and preſerver of publike rranquilitic, honeſtie, innocencie, 
and modeſtie, and appointed to maintaine the common 
lafetie and peace of all men. 


| Of the Law. Chap.55: 9: 
ARAM, A S wee note in the univerſall frame of the 


tie. We learne, The dutie of the 


Al motions con- 


world, that manie unlike motions are con tained under 
tained within one heavenly motion, which and a) cane 


ſes under the 


isalwaies like to it ſelfe, and al cauſes by the firſt cauſe nd f. 


uin everie living creature manic ſundric members diſiin& 
in 
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in office, are compriſed and brought into union and agree- 


ment by the ſoule and hart: ſo in evetie — 
compounded of manie parts, neceſſarie e- 
meu u dhe ſtabliſhment therof, the law is the blood that giveth vertue 
blood and bord and life unto it, the bond that reduceth all the parts thereof 
men-wealch. to unitie, and the firme preſervyer of civill ſocietie. Therefore 


ſceing(my Compani have diſcoutſed of the firſt 
, ofeverie ciyill — — which isthe chiefs 


. let us conſider now of the ſecond, no leſſe ne · 
Iarie therein, which is the law , whereby he is joined and 
united to the reſt of the publike bodie for the maintenance 
green yer the citie, as the ſ be 
Thelaw is the - *ACHITOB. law isin ie, as the ſpirit isin t 
Farce bodie, For as the bodie without the ſpirit undoubtedlie 
— —- cok 2 — and Commonwealth t 
hath no lav, into ruine and perdition. Therefore Ci. 
cerocalleth lawes the ſoules of Common -wealths. 

As R. As the ſoule the bodie, and indueth it 
with abilitie to worke: ſo the law is the direction and main- 
tenance of evetie Eſtate. By the Law is the Magiſtrate obei- 
ed, and the ſubjects kept in peace and quietnes. Bur let us 
heate AM a x A handle this matter. 
6 AM AN A. We ſee that naturally al living creatures, whe- 
are ſeciable by ther earthie, watrie, actie, or flying, tame, or wilde, ſecke af- 
88 ter the companies and aſſemblies of their kinds, to live with 
them, as Sheepe by flocks : Kine, Oxen, Harts, and Hindes, 
feeding by herds: Horſes, Aſſes, and Mules by companies : 
Choughs,Stares, Cranes, and other birds by flights : Fiſhes 

both in freſh & ſalt waters following one another in ſholes: 

Bees dwelling in hives : Pigeons in doove-houſes : Ants in 

little hollow places. No marvell therfor if men, ſingularlie a- 

dorned with an immortall ſoule, with reaſon & ſpeech, and 

The preg” by theſe prerogarives more cõmunicable than other crea- 

bore other tures, as borne to honor God, to love one another, to live 

eue. . togitherinaciyil policie with lawes, Magiſtrates, and udge: 

ments, having proper to themſelves onely the knowledge 

of good and evill,of honeſtie and diſhoneſtie, of juſtice and 

injuſtice, knowing the beginnings & cauſes of things, their 

proccedings, antecedents, & conſequents, their 1 
| an 


a x4 A 
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and contrarieties, no marvell I ſaie, if they live more com- 
modiouſly and happilie togither , and do that by right and 
equitie, which other living creatures do onely by a natural 
inſtin& : ſeeing alſo they may be aſſured (as Cicero ſaith) tat 
nothing heere below is more acceptable to God the governor of al the 
world, than the ations & aſſemblies of men linked togither by 
pheaadequitie which we call cities. Now we are to note, that al 


thoſe which obey the ſame laws & Magiſtrates, make joint- 
lie 


togither but one citie, which (as Ariffotle ſaith ) is every 


ie aſſembled togither for ſome benefire.If a citie be 


& to live peaceably among themſelves according 
tolaw: if Ariſtocraticallie under certain chiefe lords, it is to 
be reſpected according to their riches, nobilitie & vertue: if 
in a cõmunitie, it is to enjoy libertie & equalitie : & 
the better that the citie is guided by policie, the greater be- 
neſit they hope for thereby. Therefore as the Vn tian make 
but one citie, living under an Ariſt ocraticall government: 
the Bernians another, living under a Democratic, wherher 
they live within or without the vals, or far from the chiefe 
towne:(o al — — _ of — — —— 
ledging one king ſor their ſoveraigne lord, and obeying his 
—— the — his councell, repreſen 
onecitic and politicall communion,com ed of manie 
,townes, and provinces, prov 8, bailiweekes, 

ips, governments, Parliaments, Barronies, Coun- 
ties, Marqueſies, Dukedomes, Cures, Biſhoprikes, Archbi- 
ſhoprikes, being in and of it ſelfe ſufficiently furniſhed with 
ail neceſſaric and honeſt things, for the leading of a good 
and vertuous life,and obeying the ſtatutes, lawes,and ordi- 
nanceseſtabliſhed therin, according to which the Magi 
ought to rule and to governe his ſubjects, ſhewing thereby, 
that albeit he be not ſubjeR to the law, yet he will (as it be- 
commerh him) live and governe himſelfe under the lawe. 
Therefore the Magiſtrate is very wel called by ſome, a hing 
lev, ndrbe law a mute Magirate. Moreover, the marke of a 
ſoreraigne prince, of which dependeth whatſoever he doth 
by his imperial authority, is the power to preſcribe laws un- 


do all in generall,and to every one in particular: and not to 
receive 
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a law, al- 
beit he be not 
ſubje to the 


The marke of a 
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na plagen them for the contempt of bis lun S that they which 


are ſubje& to 


lawes. 
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Of the Law.) 
receive anie but of God, who is the Judge of Princes (ſai 
it is God(ſaith the wiſe man that will proceed {bc — 
lie, that priaces ate no more ſubject to lawes, than to their 
own covenants, if they except not the lawesof God and of 
nature, & thoſe juſt covenants and bargaines that are made 
with them, they are injurious to God. And as for their pow- 
er to abrogate ſuch lawes by their abſolute authoritie, it is 
— — than the other: ſeeing the 

wer of a ſoveraigne is onelie over the civill or — 
ves. But that ve may have ſome certaine nding 
of the matter heere propounded unto us to intreat of, we 
muſt firſt ſee what the lawe is, into how manic kinds it is di- 
vided, whereunto it ought to tend, the profit of it, and hoy 
we muſt obey it. The law is a reaſon imprinted: in 
nature, commanding thoſe things that are to be done, and 
forbidding the contrarie. We have both the law of nature, 
and the law written. The law of nature is a ſence and fee- 
ling, which everic one hath in himſelſe, and in his conſci- 
ence,wherby he diſcerneth between andevill,as much 
as ſufficeth to take from him thecloke of i in that 
he is reprooved even by his owne witnes. The vritten lau 


Nr is double, divine, and civill. The divine lawe is divided in- 
the law of God. 


to three parts, that is, into Maners,Ceremonies, and Judge- 
ments. That of maners was called of the ancient writers 
the Moralllaw, being the true and eternall rule of Juſtice, 
appointed ſor all men, in what countrie or time ſoever they 
live, if they will direct their liſe according to the will of 
God. And as for the Ceremonies & although 
they have ſome relation to manners, yet bicauſe bothof 
them might be altered and aboliſhed without the corrup- 
tion or duninution of good maners, the ancients did not 
comprehend thoſe two parts under the word Morall, but 
attributed this name particularly to the firſt part of the law, 
of which the ſincere integritie dependeth, which 
neither may nor ought in anie ſort to be altered or chan- 
ged,and v herunto the end of all other {awes is to be refer. 
red, in honoring God by a pure faith, and by anne 


— 


— 
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ants — . by true love. The cere- 

law was a c of the Jewes, that is to ſaie, oi che Cereme- 
eine of infancie given to that people to exerciſe them n 
under the obedience to God, untill the manifeſtation of 
thoſe things which were then in ſhadowes. The Ju- 
— — taught them certain ous Judicial! 
rules of j equirie, t livepeacea- 
— ng without hurting neby they . Now,as the ex- 
erciſe of ceremonies to the doctrine of pietie, 
which is the firſt part of the Morall lav ( bicauſe it nouriſhed 
the Jewiſh Church in the reverence of God) and yet was di- 
lunct frõ true pietie: in like maner, albeit their Judicial law 
tended to no other end than to the of the ſelf 
ſame charitie that is comanded in the Moral lav, yet it had 
— 2 ,which was not expreſly declared in the 

nt of charitie. As therefore the ceremonies 

rere ed, and true religion & pietie, I meane Chriſti- 
an, ſubſtituted in place of the Judaical law : ſo the Judiciary 
lawes were cancelled & aboliſhed , withour violating in any 
Ong 

: ves ſuch laws as orden 
for them, called of us civill law es , which muſt be ſquared ac- be. 
cording to the eternal rule of charitie,and in 
forme, they muſt all have one end, commanding alwaies 
neſt & vertuous things, and contrariwiſe forbidding thoſe 
that arediſhoneſt and vicious. Nove of theſe civill lawes, The drvifen of 
there are two chiefe kinds amongſt us: The firſt conſiſteth 
in law es that are ratiied and eſtabliſhed, which everie 
Monarchie and publike is firſt grounded, and 
antenne which ought not in any wiſeto be in- 

— ſuch are thoſe which we call the lawes cle 

of — : namelie, the Salicke law, eſtabliſhed by he lawes may net 
Pharamond,who was the firſt that tooke upon bim the name —— 2 
of king over them. Such lawes alſo are annexed and united inmerable. 
tothecrowne, and therefore the Prince cannot ſo abro- 
gate them, but that his ſucceſſor may diſanull whatſoever 
behath done in prejudice of them: much leſſe ate ſubjects 
petmitted to attempt anie ſuch matter. Yea all thoſe that 
8 it, ſecke nothing but to moove ſedition 2 
eſtare, 


8 e aut eons 


Aris 


eſtate, and to cauſe ſubjects to revolt from their ſuperi- 


aguatiechss a: declare it publik people 
— — to theend chat Chisgewe law wargorchooght 
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ors. As for the other civill lawes, as Conſtitutions, ordi- 
naunces, Edias, and Cuſtomes, which have beene made 
and received according to the condition and circumſtance 
of rimes and places, they are in the power of the ſove- 
raigne Prince, to change and to correct them as occaſion 
ſerve. And yet in the generall and particular cuſtomes 
of this Realme, none have beene commonly chaunged, 
but after the lawfull aſſemblie of the three generall E- 
ſtates of Fraunce, or elſe of the particular Eſtates of eve. 
rie Province: not as if the king were neceſſarilie bound 
to ſtande to their advice, or might not do contrarie to that 
which they demaund, if naturall reaſon and juſtice ſtand 
with his will. And then whatſoever it pleaſeth him to like 
or diſlike, to commaund or forbid , is held for a law, an 
52 ac mr ven" 8 
But to 5 the lawes of an F 
ing and gain-ſaying of them is a verie pernitious 
in evetie wealth. This ancient rule and 
ime of wiſe Politickes, is well woorth the marking: 
in the lawes of 4 Common-wealh 


y before the with a halter about 


meet to be received, and verie profitable for the Common- 
wealth, he might ntly be ſtrangled, as a voorthie re · 
ward for his raſhnes. In everie ſocietie( ſaith Ariftorle) that 
is well inſticuted and ordained by lawes, Fare is to 
be taken that no part of the law, alt 
be diminiſhed or chaunged : yea, 

of that which is done by little and little. 1 
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be not then made, it falleth out in the Common-wealth, Mcbieg in 3 
25 in the diſeaſed bodie of àa man, wherein the diſeaſe, if ee 
ſpeedy remedie be not uſed in the beginning thereof, in- in the beginring 
creaſerh by litle and litle, and that which might eaſily have : 
beene cured, through negligence is made incurable. Men 
never begin (ſaid Paulus AEmilixe the Romane Conſull) to P. 
alter and change the eſtate of a Common- wealth, by ma- 
king their firſt entraunce with ſome notorious reſiſting of 
the lawes. And therefore we muſt thinke that the preſerva- 
tion of the principall foundations of a politike Eſtate is left 
at randon, when men negle& the care of keeping diligent- 
lie the conſtitutions thereof, how light, or of ſmall impor- 
tance ſoever they ſeeme to be. For ſeeing the law is theſure rule 
foundation: of everie civill ſocietie, if that-faile; it muſt — — 
needs bee, that the whole politicall building will fall to 
ruine. Therefore Bias the wiſe ſaid, that the Eſtate of that 3. 
Common-wealth is happie, wherein all the inhabirantes 
feare the lawe as a ſevere Tyrant. For then whatſoever it re- 
quireth, is undoubtedlie perfourmed. After the lawe is 2/7. 
once eſtabliſhed and approoved (ſaith dorms) we muſt not we mutt nor 
judge of it, but judge according unto it. That is the beſt judge otchetan 
policie (ſaide Chilon one of the Sages of Græcia) where woke jan. * 
the people hearken more to the lawes, than to the Ora- 9 
tours. This alſo was the cauſe that Pauſamas the Lacede- 
monian made this anſwere to one who demanded of him, 


why it was not lawfull' in their-Countrey to alter anie of 

their auncient lawes. The reaſon is (quoth hee) bicauſe Why theLace- 
the lawes muſt bee Myſtreſſes over men, and not men ononaninet 
Maiſters over the lawes. Moreover, the antiquitie and <baoged. 
profite of lawes are fo evident, that it is needeleſſe to 

make any long diſcourſe thereof heere. Moſes was the rhe ancient 
firſt law e- maker of the Hebrewes; Merewrins Triſmegiſhns '** makers 
ofthe dne Phorome us the king, of the Græcians: Solon 

of the Athenians : Lycurgus of the Lacedemonians: eAna- 

char/ir of the Scythians : Numa Pompilius of the Romanes. 

Ten notable men were choſen by the Senate and people of 
Rowe, to ttanſlate and to expound the lawes of the twelve 

ties. Wee have alreadie declared how Pharamond made 

_ burs. The greateſt and belt part of the lav es of Germanie 

Pp j was 
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was eſtabliſhed by Cherles the great, Emperour and king of 
France. And ſo all regions have had divers — oe 
cording to the condition and circumſtaunce of time, place, 
Not vere ANG cguntrie. True it is, that before the ing of the 
the law of God, law of God, there was no lav · maker of whom we any 
knowledge: and ſurely not ſo much as one word of a law is 
to be found in all the works of Hamer, or or of anie 
before CAoſes, But Princes judged and commaunded all 
things by their ſoveraigne power, which kinde of governe- 
meat being more tyrannicall than kingly, could not be of 
any continuance or aſſurance, bicauſe was no bond to 
knit the great with the ſmall, and ſo conſequentlic no a- 
The vc gleement. Beſides, this is out of doubt, that all the ſub- 
ele jects of an Eſtate ſtande inneede ofa lawe, as of a light to 
guide them in the darkenes of humane actions: eſpecially 
it is neceſſarie for the terrificng of the wicked, who might 
pretend ſome true cauſe of their ignorance, or ſome pro- 


dable colour of their wickednes, or at leaſt ſome ſhew why 


hin 


the puniſhment, which is not imprinted 


they ſhould 4 
The aprightand in our harts as things forbidden by nature. Nevertheleſle,it 
equali difirbe- 1s not the law that maketh a right government, but upright 
| mokerha good juſtice, and the equall diſtribution thereof, which ought to 
reren. he ſurer ingraven in the minds of good kings and princes, 
| than in tables of ſtone. And it is ro ſmall purpoſe to mul- 
tiplic Edicts and Decrees, if they be not y obſerved i 
yea the firſt ſigne that a man may have of the loſſe of an E- 
To diſpence ſtate, is when there appeereth an unbrideled licence and a 
deu and dayly facility in diſpẽſing with good ſtatutes, & when new decrees 
WES 2 r Ns An if et eſtate 33 trou- 
decay of 2 co. the heaping up of laws upon laws is noleſſe dangerous 
mos. wealth. for it, than q altitude of medicines in a weake ſtomack, 
whereas contrariwiſe , new introductions and. abuſes. are 
then eſpecially to be taken away, and things brought back 
againe to their firſt and auncient forme. Hiſtories teach 
us, that when Edits and decrees were moſt of all multipli- 
ed, then did tyranny gather greateſt ſtrength. As it fell out 
Puamptes there. uldet the tyrant C who publiſhed decrees of all ſorts 
of.in Calizuia,s* both good and bad, and thoſe written in ſo ſmall. a letter, 
a that men could nat read them, to the end Ms 
| Pp | y * 
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thereby ſnare thoſe that were ignoraun 
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t. His ſucceſſour 


Clauduu made twentie edicts in one daie, and yet tyrannie 
was never ſo cruell, nor men more wicked than at that time. ' 
Therfore let the lawes and goodordinances of an eſtate be ha 
inviolable, ſtraightly kept, not ſubjeR ro diſpenſation, not be kept inte. 
favourable to great men, but common and equall to al, and . 

then ſhall the bond of civill ſocietie be ſurely tied. Nowe 

where as I ſaide, that all nations have libertie to preſcribe 

and frame civill lawes for themſelves, my meaning was not 

to approove certaine barbarous and beaſtly lawes received 

of ſome people: as thoſe lawes vhich allowed theeves a cer- 

taine reward, which permitred the companie of men and 

women indifferentlie, and innumerable others more diſ- 

honeſt, which are not onelie void of all juſtice, but even 

of all humanitie. But theſe two things muſt be kept in · 

violably in all lawes, namelie, The ordinaunce of the lam, and Two things ce- 
the equitie of ir, upon the reaſon whereof the ordinaunce is Keeping of c- 
grounded. Equitie is alwaics one and the ſame to all peo- gar 
ple, bicauſe it is naturall. Therefore all the lawes in the ves one and 
world, of what matter ſoever they ate, muſt meete in the beꝰ io al 
ſame equitie. Concerning the ordinance of the lawe, bi- 
cauſe it is joined with circumſtances, no inconvenience let- 
teth but that it may be divers among ſungrie nations, pro- 
vided alwaies that they all rend alike to the ſame marke 
of equitie. Now ſeeing the divine law which we call morall, re equirie of 
is nothing elſe but a teſtimonie of the law of nature, and of the moral law 
the conſcience that is nted in all mens harts, no doubt 4 , 
but this equitie whereot we now ſpeake, is wholy declared Aer lawes. 
and therein. Therefore it is meete that this 

equitie onely ſhould be the white, rule and end of all lawes. 

For (as S. ſaith in his booke of the citie of God) 

every law that not the i of the divine law; is a 

vaine cenſure. And juſtice is the end of everie law well eſta- 
bliſhed, which is the cauſe why S. Paw/e ſo greatly extolleth 
the vigor of the lav, calling it the bond of petſection. Thoſe 
lawes then which are ſquared out by this heavenly rule, 
which tend to this end, and are limited out by this meaſure, 


= to be received and followed cheerefully, albeit they 


r from the Moſaicall law, of otherwiſe one from ano- . 
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ther. For manic have denied (and ſome among us are yet 
of that opinion) that no Common-wealth can be well and 
juſtly inſtituted and ordained, if leaving the policie of Mo- 
— od ſes, it be governed by the common-laws of other nations : 
would dg all oe Which is ſo abſurd a thing, and would bee the cauſe of ſo 
nou torbeps great confuſion in the policies of the world, that there nee- 
deth no great ſtore of arguments to proove it vaine and 
frivolous, Moreover, by that diſtinQion of the law which we 
have already ſet downe in our diſcourſe, it appeereth ſufh- 
ciently, that the opinion of theſe doters is grounded upon 
Theft puniſhed à meere ignorance of the will of God. The law of God for- 
ee biddeth ſtealing, and divers paines and 2 are ap- 
pointed for the ſame in the policie of the lewes, according 
to the kinde, time, and place of the theft. The auncienteſt 
laws of other nations puniſhed theeves by cauſing them to 
reſtore double that which they had flolne. Thoſe lawes 
which followed made a diſtinction between open and ſecret 
How faewit-' theft: others uſed baniſhmenr, and ſome death. The lawe 
| ledamongthe Of God forbiddeth falſwitneſ- bearing, which was puniſhed 
lewes. amongſt the Iewes with the fame puniſhment that the par- 
tie falſely accuſed ſhoulde have incurred, if hee had beene 
found guiltie. In ſome other Countries there was no 
niſhment for it hut publike ignominie and ſhame : and in 
ſome alſo the gibbet. Brieſehy, all the lawes in the world 
with one common conſent, ifferent ſoever they be, 
tend to one and the ſame end, pronouncing ſentence of 
condemnation. againſt thoſe crimes that are condemned 
by the eternall lawe of God: onely they agree not in equa- 
litie of puniſhment, which is neither neceſſatie nor expedi- 
ent. There is ſome ſuch countrey that would ſpeedilie be- 
come deſolate through murders and robberies, if it did not 
exerciſe horrible and grievous puniſhments upon the of- 
ſenders in thoſe crimes. Thete falleth out ſome ſuch time 
as requireth increaſe of puniſhments.” Some ſuch nation 
there is that ſtandeth in neede of ſome grievous correction 
to be appointed ſor ſome ſpeciall vice, vhereunto otherwiſe 
it would be more given than other nations. He that ſhould 
be offended at this diverſitie, vhich is moſt meete to main- 
itine the obſeryvation of the lawe of God, would he not be 
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to have a malicious mind, and to envie publike benefit and 

quietnes ? For the concluſion of our preſent ſpeech, let us ci. 
learne, that civill lawes and ordinances depend only of the eee, 
ſoveraigne ruler, and that he may change them according mier. g 
to the occurrence and benefite of ſtare affaires. Let us learn u ere. 
that all la ves muſt be referred to the infallible rule of the unto 21! lawes 
juſtice and will of God, and to the common profit of civill a5 be tele. 
ſocietie: that he which commaundeth us to obey magi- 

ſtrates not onely' for feare of puniſhment, but alſo for con- 

ſcience ſake, requireth of us ſuch obedience to their lawes 

and ordinaunces: ſo that he is accurſed that infringeth or 
contemneth them. Therefore we muſt voluntarily ſubmit 

our ſelves unto them, ſo that their generall ende be to ſet an 

order and policie amongſt us, and not diſpute of their rea- 

ſon and cauſe, as long as their juriſdiction extendeth not 

to our ſoules to lay upon them a new rule of juſtice. 
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IHMagittrate, and to the Law. 
Chap: 56. 
AM A- E have hitherto ſcene; that the preſerva- 
N A. \ / tion of policies dependeth of the obſer- 
vation of the lawe, that the ſoveraigne 
magiſtrate ruleth and uſeth it as a bond to reduce to 
unity & nt all the Citzzensof one Common-wealth, 
— unlike in calling, and living under his dominion: at 
which marke cverie good politike governour ought chiefely 
to aime. Now (my Companic-ns) we are to intreat of this 
third part of a citie, which maketh the politike bodie per- 
fect andabſolute, namely, of the people, and of that obedi- 
_ _ they ought to yeeld to the magiſtrate and to 
the law. | 
AR Au. The whole Common-wealth fareth well or ill, The mogittrare 
as all hir parts, even tothe lcaſt, are ruled, and contain them | tb beaduhe 
ſelves within the compaſſe of their duetie. For all of them 4odibe people 
rogither make but one bodie, whereof the magiſtrate-js body of be 


the: head, and the lawe the ſoule that giveth life unto it. 
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Wherefore it is needfull that theſe ſhould commaund, and 
the other obe. | | 

Acu1ros, Whatſoever proſiteth the whole, profitcth 
the patt, and that which is commodious to the part, is alſo 
commodious tothe whole: and ſo contrariwiſe. Wherfore 
to obey well, which is neceflarily required of the people, is 
greatly availeable to the whole politicall body. Now let us 
heate As R handle this matter unto us more at large. 

As ER. Ineveriediſcipline the beginning is commonlie 
taken from the leaſt parts thereof. Grammar taketh his be. 
ginang from letters,whichare the leaſt things in it:Logicke 

om the two leaſt parts therof, namely, the Now ne, and the 
Verbe. Geometrie from the point: Arithmeticke from V- 
nitie: Muſicke from the Minnem and Sembriefe, which 
are likewiſe the leaſt parts thereof, Therefore having ſcene 
that policie is the order and life of rhecitie, and that the ci- 


tie is a multitude of citizens, before we ſpeake of the whole 


rue definition 
of a citizen in a 


| popular ſtate. 


oer definini- 
ons oa citizen. 
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bodie of them, we muſt (as [ yon intreate firſt of a citi- 
zen, who; although he differ ing to the diverſitie of 
commonwealths, yet to take him properly, may be ſaid to 
be every one that hath right t judge in his citie, and hath 
a deliberative voice in the generall or common councell 
thereof. This definition of a citizen cannotfirly be applied 
to all citizens of all Common-wealths, but onely to thoſe 
that are ruled popularly, wherin they are all equall, and go- 
verne themſelves by aſſemblies, in which everic one hath li- 
bertie to ſpeake his adviſe. Some define a citizen to be he, 
whoſe parents are citizens: or elſe, to be a free ſubje& hol- 
ding of the ſoveraigntic of an other: wherin they adde this 
word Free, to diſtinguiſh him from ſlaves and ſtraungers. 
But generally we may ſay, that whoſoever may beare offices 
or magiſtracie, in w hat forme of governement ſoever, is re- 
puted and taken for a citizen: and ſuch are all the naturall 
Frenchmen in this monarchic, amongſt whom there is not 
one, how baſe ſoever he be that may not be made noble by 
verrne, ot that may not by skill and ow. memes life attaine 
to the greateſt eſtates of juſtice, of ie, and of other 
publike charges. This is not ſeene in all common- wealths. 
For in the Seignoty of Venice enn 
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ly citizens, but the lords and nobles, who onelie enjoy the ofthe face of 

office of magiſtracie, and may enter into the great councell . 

after they have attained the age of five and twentie yeeres. 

As for the people they intermeddle not with any matter of 

government, this onely excepted, that they may be Secte- 

taries and Chancellors,as Conrarenxs repotteth. The citic of Aue ee 

Rome having manie times ſundry governments, the appel- 

lation of a citizen was likewiſe divers therein. For as long as 

the firſt kings _— the common people were altogither 

excluded from publike honors and offices. Bur after when 

the regall power was changed into the governement of a 

certaine number of men, choſen by ſuffrages and common 

voices, the people were admitted to magiſtracies, and to 

the managing of affaires, being preſent at the publike aſ- 

ſemblie had in Mars his fielde, which was diſtributed by 

tribes, wards, companies, and centuries, to deliberate of 

the common eſtare ; to create magiltrates, and to decree 

new lawes: where he was reputed for a citizen in deed, that 

was a free man, that had both houſe and tribe, and poſſibi- 

litie to attaine to honor, enjoieng beſides many other pri- 
viledges and prerogatives. But when the ſoveraigntie came 

into the emperors hands, thoſe aſſemblies continued one- 

ly under Iulius and Oftavixe, and after were abrogated by 
Tyberixes, and tranſlated to the Senate, and to the abſolute 

power of the prince, taking away all authoritic from the 

. in publike matters. Now to return to out former aſ- whe ace wi 
ertion, we ſay, that all they are citizens to whom the gate 
that leadeth to the government of the citie lieth open, I 

mean the whole company of them that live under the ſame 

lawes and ſoveraigne magiſtrates. Such are all the ſubjeas , 

and naturall vaſſals of our king, of whom the people and S 
the nobilitie are the two ordets or eſtates, and of them is pie into three 
the eſtate of the church compounded, which maketh one r cftates 
part of the comon-wealth of France. This ſelf-ſame diſtinc- - 
tion of citizens is obſerved almoſt throughout all Europe. 

But beſides this generall diviſion, there are ſome more ſpe- The dun fon of 
cial in many common-wealths, as at Venice, ante the Gentle- fur nt Fe- 
men, Burgeſſes, and Common people: at Florence before it was rence. 

brought in ſubjection to a Prince, there were 1he greater ſort, 

| Pp iy the 
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the middle fort, and the vulgar or common ſort of people: And our 

ancient Gaules, had the Druides, the 53 wnferior 

In Egypt, and a. Peeple. In Egypt were the Prieſts, the Souldiours, and the eArtifi- 
mong the anct- cers, And although Plato laboured to make all the citizens 
ent Gavies. of his common-welth equall in rights and prerogatives, yet 
Theſe vxrdes be divided them into three eſtates, into Gardes, Souldiers, & 
were the Senare Laboprert. Whereupon we muſt neceflarily infer this con- 
fang ae, cluſion, that there never was, nor can be Common-wealth, 
eds, wherein the citizens were equall in all rights and preroga- 
inept rives, but that ſome had more or leſſe than others, and yer 
ſo, that wiſe Politikes have carefully provided, that the 

meaneſt ſhould have no cauſe to complaine of their eſtate, 

Ofche 2gree- Moreover, the conveniencie and proportionable agree- 
(ESR ment of our French eſtates, hath beene the cauſe why this 
weene the e. kingdome (untill this our infortunate age) hath continued 
1 and proſpered ſo long amongſt other kingdomes both of 
auncient and late times, namely, when Goods, Howowrs, and 

*publike charges were ordinarily diſtributed, according to 

the condition of everie eſtate, and their rights and pri- 

viledges preſerved : eſpecially when it was carefully pro- 

vided, that one eſtate ſhould not grow too great above the 

other, I mean, that the nobilitie ſhould not keep the people 

too much under, & bring them to a deſperate eſt..re : & that 

the people through their traffike, offices of judgments, and 

receipts for the prince which they exerciſed, and benefices 

which they enjoied, ſhoulde not exceſſively enrich them- 

ſelves, to the prejudice of the nobilitie, nor get into their 

hands, the lands of the nobles, who being impoveriſnhed 

could not ſuſtaine the charges of war, nor ſerve the king in 

. One eavſe of his armies. But the neglect of this foreſighr, and the great 
the miſerie of inequality of riches among the eſtates (that one part which 
nel was woont to be pooreſt, being now become richer than 
both the other two) is the cauſe of great wounds in the bo- 

die of this monarchie. The poore 2 being oppreſſed 

by both the other eſtates, is fallen under the burthen like 

to Æſops aſſe. And the horſe that would carie nothing, I 

mean the nobilitie and clergy, are conſtrained, ſom to beare 

their tenths and extraordinary ſubſidies, and others to ſell 
their living to go to war at their one charges. But _ 
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things deſerve a OO by it ſelfe, and may heeraf- 


ter be touched more fitly than at this time. Let us then ge- The office and 
nerally conſider of our propoſition, namely, of the dutie ea. 


of all thoſe ſubjects which live under one eſtate and poli- 
cie. Firſt it is neceſſarie that they ſhoulde have the eſtate of 
the magiſtrate in great eſtimation, acknowledging it to be 
a commiſſion and charge given by God, and therefore they 
muſt honor & reverence him, as one that repreſenteth unto 
them the heavenlie empire overall creatures. For as God 
hath placed the ſun in the heavens as an image of his divine 
nature, hich lightneth, heateth, quickneth, and nouriſheth 
all things created for mans uſe, either in heaven ot earth: ſo Tbeſoverzigne 
the ſoveraigne magiſtrate is the like repreſentation & light — gy, 
in a eitie or kingdome, eſpecially ſo long as the fear of God, Sunne. 
and obſervation of juſtice are imprinted in his hart. Some 
are obedient ynough to their magiſtrates, and woulde not 
but that there ſhould be ſome ſuperiour unto whome they 
might be ſubje&, bicauſe they know it to be expedient for 
common benefit: yet they have no other opinion of a ma- — — 
giſtrate, but that he is a neceſſarie evil for mankind. But whe — s 
we know, that we are commanded to honour the king, to eee 
feare God & the king. which we finde often in the ſcripture, * 
we muſt underſtand that this word to hover, comprehendeth pro. 2441. 
under it a good opinion & eſtimation, which we muſt have of the Whatis meant 
ſoveraigne magiſtrate, and that the joining of the king with . Lag 
God, muſt cauſe us to attribute great dignitie and reverence 
unto him, in reſpect of that power which is given him from 
his when it is AD 0 — be ſubject 
fot her powers not bicauſe of wrath onely but alſo for conſcience 

e. 11 — them — an — 6 title & to wir us 28 — * 
to obey them for the feare of God, and as we will obey his f prince 
ordinance, bicauſe their power dependeth of him. Of this Co. 
honor and reverence it followeth, that we muſt ſubmit our 
ſelves unto them in all obedience, whether it be in yeelding 
to their ordinances or heſts, in the paĩment of impoſts and 
ſubſidies, or in receiving ſuch publike charges, as it ſhall 
_ them to commit unto us. Briefely, everie ſubje& is oftheſervice 

ound to ſerve his prince with goods and life, whichis the Jyeroth: 
perſonall ſervice of a naturall ſubjeR, not asa _— that 
erves 
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Rom. 3. 1. . vie ith S. Paule) be ſubjett tot r powers . For whoſoe- 
ver reſifteth the power, reſiſteth the ordinance of God, He writerh 
Tit. 3.x. alſo to Ta in this maner. Pus them in remembrance that they 
| bee ſubjeft to the principalities and powers, and that they be obe- 
1. Pet. a. 13. 14. diemt and readie to everie good . oper ſelves ( ſaith 
; S. Peter) unto all maner ordinance of man for the Lords ſake, whe- 
ther it be wito the king, as unto the 1 gevernors, as 
wnto them that are ſent of him for the puniſhment of evill dooers, and 
for the praiſe of them that do well. Moreover, to the ende that 
ſubjects ſnoulde teſtiſie, that they obey not diſſemblinglie, 
but of a free and willing minde, S. Pauie addeth, that they 
muſt by praiers to God recommend their ation and 
1.Tim.z.1.2. proſperitie under whom they live. /exborr(ſaith he )rhat firſt 
of all ſupplications praiers interceſſions,and givingef thank be made 
; for all men, for kings, and for all that are in autboritie, that we may 
lead a quiet and apeaceable life in all godlines and honeftie. Neither 
ler any man deceive himſelfe heerin.' For ſeeing no man can 
reſiſt iſtrates without reſiſting God, howſoever ſome 
may thinke, that a weake and powerles magiſtrate may be 
| contemned without puniſhment, yet is ſtrong and 
dual not babe mightie to revenge the contempt of his ordinance. Belides, 
themſelves iv under this obedience is contained that moderatiõ which all 
oy private perſons ought to obſerve in publike affaires, name- 
ly, that they muſt not of their owne motion intermeddlein 
the government or reformation of them, nor take upon 
them raſhly any part of the magiſtrats office, nor to attempt 
any publike thing. If there be any faultin the common po- 
licie that needeth amendment, they muſt not therfore ſtir at 
al therein, not take to themſelves authoritie to tedteſſe it, ot 
once to put too their helping hangs which in that reſped 
are as it were bound behind them. But they are to ſhew it to 
the ſuperior, who onely hath his hand unbound to diſpoſe 
& order publike matters, and if he then command them to 
deale therin, they may put it in execution, as being furniſhed 
The counſeltots Vith publike authoritie. For as we uſe to call the counſellors 
a prince are , Th © , =_ 

his cies & cares: Of a prince, his eies and cares, bicauſe they muſt be vigi- 
and kisoficers lant forhim,ſo we may alſo call thoſe men his hands, whom 

ate his hands. 2 ; 
he hath appointed to execute ſuch things as are to be * 

| 0 


| 


| 


and of their obedience. $75 
And totheſe we owe honor and obedience, ſeeing the force 

of the lawes conſiſteth in their commaundement. Theſe are 

the magiſtrates & officers eſtabliſhed by the ſoveraigne, and 

armed with power to compell the ſubjects to obey his laws, 

or els to puniſh them. Whereby we ſee two kinds of coman- r kn of 
ding with publike power, the one in chiefe, which is abſo- publike power. 
lute, indefinite & above the laws, above magiſtrats and pri- 

vate men: the other is lau full, ſubjeR to the laws and to the 

ſoveraigne, which power properly belongeth to them that 

have extraordinary power to commaund, as long as their 
commiſſion laſteth. The ſoveraign prince acknowledgeth ,,. ;«....c. 
(after God)none — eee magiſtrate = — 
deth his power (after the ſoveraigne prince, and is . 
alwais ſabjes 8 him and to his laws. — add acknow- + 1950p oem 
ledge after God arr muſt alwaies bee firſt) their ſove- 

raigne prince, his laws and his magiſtrates, every one in his 

place of juriſdiction. They are bound to obey them, even mou farce ow. 
then (which is repeated in many laws)when they command led are bound 
any thing contrary to publike profit, or againſt civil juſtice, * ne 
ſo chat it be not againſt the law of God and of nature. Now Eggs er 
foraſmuch as when wee intreated of the ſoveraigne magi- 8 wer : 
ſtrate, wee deſcribed him ſuch a one as he ought to be, an- bas 
ſwering truly to his title, that is to ſay, a father of the coun- 

trey which he governeth, a ſheepehicard of his people, the 

gardian of peace, protector of juſtice; & preſerver of inno- 

cencie, that man might well be judged to be beſide himſelfe 

that would reprehend ſuch a government. But bicauſe it 

commonly falleth out, that moſt princes wander farre out 

of the right way; and that ſome having no care to do their rhe vehaviour 
duty, leep in their delights & pleaſures, others fixing their - evil princes. 
harts upon covetouſnes, ſet to ſale all lawes, priviledges, 
rights & judgements: ſome ſpoile the poore people by over- 
charging them with i and exactions tofurniſhtheir 
prodigality and unmeaſurable diſſolutenes: others exerciſe 
open robberies, in ſacking of houſes, violating of virgins 
& maried women, in murdring innocents, or ſuffring ſuch 
violence to be done under them by the miniſters and bauds 
of their pleaſures: ſome alſo _—_— the nobility, even the 
princes of their bloud, roſhew fayour to baſe perſons, and 


= 


Of the People, 

thoſe ſtrangers, deſpiſing woorthy men that are their natu- 
ral ſubjects and vaſſals: I ſay, conſidering theſe things, it will 
be very hard, yea altogither impoſſible, to perſwade a great 

manie, that ſuch are to be acknowledged for princes an 
true ſuperiors, and that we muſt of neceſſitie 1 them ſo 
far as we may without offending out conſciences conſecra- 
Tyrans are na · ted to God onely. For this affection is rooted in the harts 
wrally hated. Of men, to hate and deteſt tyrants no leſſe than they love & 
reverence juſt kings. So that when amongſt ſuch lothſome 
vices, ſo far eſtranged not only frõ the duty of a magiſtrate, 
but alſo from all humanitie; they ſee in their ſoveraigne no 
forme of the image of God, which ought to ſhine in him, 
no ſhew of a miniſter given from above for the praiſe of 
good men, and execution of vengeance upon the wicked, 
they are eaſilie driven forward to hate and to contemne 
him, and finally, to rebell againſt him. But if we direct our 
light to the word of God, it wil a great deale further, 
For it will make us obedient, not to the rule of thoſe 
1 which execute their office according to juſtice, 
ut to them alſo that do nothing leſſe than their dutie. It 
telleth us, that whatſoever they are, that have their autho- 
we muſt obey | Titie from God onely : the good, as mirrors of his ; 
| andreverence the bad, as ſcourges of his wrath to puniſh the ĩniquitie of 
| wellajut, the people: but both the one and the other, authorized 
| from him with the ſame dignirie and majeſtie in regard of 
their ſubjects. Therefore in reſpect of obedience and reve- 
rence, we owe as much to the unjuſt, as to the juſt prince. 
Which thing bicauſe it is ſo hardly beleeved amongſt men, 
and leſſe praiſed now than ever, I will inſiſt a litle longer 
in the proofe of my ſaieng by teſtimonies of the Scripture, 
than we have uſed to do in our other diſcourſes. Firſt, I de- 
fire everie one diligently ro conſider and marke the pou 
dence of God, and that ſpeciall working wherby he uſeth to 
diſtribute kingdoms, & to eſtabliſh ſuch kings as he thinks 
good, 32 mention is often made in the ſeripture. As it 
Dada. s written in Daniel. He changeth the times and ſeaſons : be ta- 
84.14. 1. ſetreth up ki-g1 that living men may know, that 
| the moſt high hath power over the kmgdome of men, and giveth it te 
whomſoever he wil, & appointech over it the moſt abjetl —— 
| t 
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his 8 


and of their obedience. 99 
It is well know ne what maner of king Nabucbadus cr WAS, puns 
even he that tooke Jeruſalem, namely, a great thicfe, and a — 
robber : Notwithſtanding God affirmeth by the prophet ä 
Exechiell, That he gave bim the land of Egypt for the reward of bis Exe. 9.18.1. 
worte, and for the wages of his armie wherewith be bad ſe him, 
in ſpoiling and ſacking Tyrus. eAnd Daniel ſaid unto him : O king Dan 2.32. 

art a king of kings : for the God ef heaven hath given thee « 

,power, ſtrength, & glory. When we heare that he was 

appointed king by God, wee muſt withall call to minde the 
heavenly ordinance, which commandeth us to feare and honor the 
king, and then we will not doubt to yeeld to a wicked tyrant 
that honor which Gad hath thowg bt him meete for. When Samuel 
declared to the people of Iſraell what they ſhoulde ſuffer of 
their kings, not onely according to the rights & priviledges 
of his pee , N 2 — faſhions, F 
namely, t t ir [onnes ers to ſerve 1.5am.s, 
. ardens, to give them to their ow 
contrarie to the of the law of God yet he injoined 
them all obedience, leaving them no lawfull occaſion to 
teſiſt their king. I beve ( ſaith the Lord in Jeremie ) made the jere. a7. 5.&c. 
rarth,the mam, and the beaft that are upon the grounde, by my great 
power, and by my out f tretched arme, and have given it unto ir 
ed me. gut now [ bave given all theſe lands into the hand of Na- 
«dnez,z.ar the king of Babel my [ervant, and the beafts of the þ tyrant called 
fields have I alſo given him to ſerve him.e And all nations ball ſerve Gee 
lim, and bis ſon,and bis ſons ſon, untill the very time of his land come 
alſo. And the nation and king dome which wil not ſerve the ſame Na- 
buchadnez.z.ar king of Babel, and that will not put their necks under 
the yoke of the king of Babel, the ſame nationwill [ vifite, ( ſaith the 


of Babel and live. We know by theſe words with what great 
obedience God would have this perverſe & cruell tyrant ro 

be honored, onely for this reaſon, bicauſe he was lift up by 

his hand unto that rojall majeſtic. Now if we are bound to 
beleeve as much of all the kings ofthe carth, theſe fooliſh & 
ſeditious thofights ſhould never come into our mindes, that 

a king muſt be handled according as he deſerveth, & that it 

not with reaſon, that we ſhould account our ſelve: 

Wa 


a N . 
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OfthePeople, = 
wardsus 25 king. There is in the ſame prophet a comman - 
dement of God to his people to deſite the proſperitie of 
Babylon, vherin they were held NE it, 

e peace. how 


Jere.19.7. Gicauſe inthe peace thereof they ſhould 
the Aces were commanded to pray for his proſperitie, 
who had ſpoiled them of their goods and poſſeſſions, cari- 
ed them into exile, and brought them into miſerable bon- 
dage: ſo farre off is it, that were permitted to rebell 
—— him. Although David already elected king by the vil 

— & e 9 un purſued 
of Saxl, yet he ſaid. me from dooing that thing to 

OI my maſter the Lords annoimed to lay my hand — 

Davie would day bis band on the Lords annointed and be ? Arthe Lord 

Lao as {verb either the Lord ſball finite bins, or bis dey ſhall come to du, or 

Saulcs perten. be ſball deſc end into bartell,andperiſh. The Lord kgepe me from lay- 
ing my hand upon the Lords annoimed. This word is directed to 
us all, & it ought to teach us not to ſift out the life of our ſo- 
veraigne prince, but to content Git ſelves with this know- 
ledge, that by the will of God he is eſtabliſhed and ſet in an 
eſtate, that is full of an inviolable majeſtie. Moreover, wee 
read in Joſephus, that the holieſt men that ever wereamong 

Tiiels Eger che called Eſau, that is to ſay, true praRiſers of the 

Efeni,were a (u- law of God, maintained this, that ſoveraigne princes, what- 

ID n 

Jewes, they thaꝶ were ſi 


ht to be inviolable to their ſubjeas, as 
| and ſent of God. Neither is there 
thing more uſuall in all the holie ſcriprures than the 
bition to kill or to ſeeke the life or honour, not o e 
Thow ſpali 


Lind ot life. 
rince, but alſo of inferior magiſtrate 
cripture)they be wicked, A ries Fs 0 

£x0d.z2,28, Not raile wponthe judges, neither ſpeaks 1 thy peo: 
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hath killed his i ce, but he alſo that atte 

ted it, that gave comnſal, — 52 2 

it. Lea, he that was never I nor taken in the ma- 

ner, in this point of the igne the lav accounteth him 

as condemned alteadie: aud en 
8 at 


and of their obedience. 
that thought once in times paſt to have ſcazed upon the 
life of his prince, notwithſtanding any repentance that fol- 
loved. And truly there was a gen of Normandy,who 
confeſſed to a Franciſcan frier,that he once minded to have 
killed king Francis the firft, but repented him of that evill 
thought. The frier gave him abſolution, but yet afterward 
told the king thereof, who ſent the gentleman to the Parlia- 
ment of Paris there to be tried, where he was by common 
conſent condemned todie, and after executed. Amongſt 
the Macedonians there was a law that condemned to death 
five of their next kinsfolks that were convicted of conſpi- 
racie againſt their prince. We ſee then the ſtraight obligati- 
on wherby weare bound unto our princes both by divine 
& humane right. Wherfore if it fo fall out that we are cruelly 
vexed by a prince void of humanitie, or elſe polled and bur- 
thened with exactions by one that is covetous or igall: 
or deſpiſed and ill defended by a careleſſe prince, yea afflic- 
r ilegious and unbeleeving ſove- 
igne, or otherwiſe moſt unjuſtly and cruelly intreated, 
jet us call to minde our offences committed againſt 
God, which undoubtedly he correReth by fuch ſcourges. 
Secondly, let us thinke thus with our ſelves, that it belon- 
geth not to us to remedie ſuch evils, being permitted onely 
to call upon God for helpe, in whoſe hands are the harts 
of kings, and alterations of kingdomes. It is God, who (as 
DevidCatth) ſitteth among the gods, that ſhall es : 
at whoſe onely look all thoſe kings and judges of the earth, 
ſhallfall and be confounded, who have not kifſed his ſonne 
leſus Chriſt, but have decreed unjuſt lawes, to oppreſſe the 
poore in judgement, and to ſcatter the lawfull right of the 
veake, that they may praic upon the widowes, and poll 
the orphanes. Thus let all people learne, that iris their du- 
tie above all things to beware of contemning or violating 
the authoritie of their ſuperiors, which ought to be full of 
majeſtie unto them, ſeeing it is confirmed by God with ſo 
mare ſentences and teſtimonies , yea 8 it bee in 
the hands of moſt unwoorthie perſons, who by their wic- 
kednes make it odious (as much as in them lieth) and con- 
temptible. Moreover, they muſt learne that they muſt 
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| Of a Monarc 
obey their lawes and ordinances, and take in hand 
that is againſt the privil onde arkes _—— = | 
Ng: 
only, and re out bodi and tothe 
ſervice ofourPrincec |) 1 1 
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them, wee reſerved to a fur- 
narchy or kingly power, un- 


der which we hive in France.- This forme of by the 
common conſent of the woorthieſt and moſt 


excellent men, hath been alwaics taken for the beſt, happi- 
| Thelvesof eſt, and moſt aſſured common-wealth of all others, as that 
| coamonarchie, W herein all the lawes of nature guide us: whether we looke 
| to this little world, which hath but one body, and over all 
the members one only head, of which the will, motion and 
ſenſe depend; or wherher we take this great world, which 
hath but one ſoveraigne God; whether we caſt up our cies 
to heaven, we ſhall ſee but one ſun, or looke upon theſe ſoci- 
able creatures below, we ſee that they cannot abide the rule 
of many amongſt them. Bur I leave to you (m 


ons) the diſcourſe of this matter. | 


AMANA, 


Of a Monarchie. 581 


Au ANA. Among all creatures, both with and without 


the reſt of his kind. Among all reaſonable creatures, Man : jb'ngone excel 
among beaſts, the Lion is taken for chicfe : among birds, 
the : — _ — among — wine : a- 
pices, : among : among all 
eats er erage" which naturall demonſtration we 
may judge, that — * —— government draw - 
«th neereſt to nature others. 
AR Au. The principalitie of one alone is more confor- A monarchic 
mable, and more ſignificant to repteſent the divine and inef- c feng 
fable pri ipalitie of God, who alone ruleth all things, le oteth the di- 
than the power of manic over a politicall bodie. Notwith⸗ nene 
ſtanding there hath beene manie notable men that have 
judged a monarchie, not to be the beſt forme of governe- 
ment that —_—— among men. But it is your duetie (A- 
CHITOB)to le us this matter. 
Acnirtos. This controverſie hath alwaies been verie 
great among thoſe that have intreated of the forms of 
icies and nts of eſtates, namely, whether it bee 
more ble to nature, and more proſitable ſor man- 
kind to live under the rule of one alone, than of many, nei- 
ther ſide wanting ts to proove their opinion. 
Now although it be but a vaine occupation for private 
men, who have no authoritie to ordain publike matters, to 
diſpute which is the beſt eſtate of policie: & a greater point 
of raſhnes to determine thereof ſeeing the chiefeſt 
thing conſiſteth in circumſtaunces, yet to content curious 
minds, and to make them more villing to beate that yoke 
unto which both divine and humane nature and equitie 
hath ſubjected them, I purpoſe heere to waigh their ſtron- 
reaſons that — miſliked a — to the end — 
contrary concluding arguments, which maintaine a 
defend it, both — 2 — 
red up, to range our ſelves willingly under the happie and 


lav full rule of our king; e t and 
participation which it hath, with all he good police that 
can be named, as alſo the happines and certaine benefite 
that commeth to us, as well in reſpect of this our private life, 
as... 


| 
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life, we alwaies find one that hath the preheminence above 15 every k 
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Of a Monarchie: | 
as of the common proſperitie of the whole publike bodie, 
unto which we owe ourſelves. Firſt we will note that a mo- 
narchie, a kingdom, or royal power; ſignifie one & the ſame 
thing: namely, one kinde of Common - wealth, wherein the 
abſolute ſoveraigntie conſiſteth in one onely prince, who 
any, but may commaund 
all. If there be two princes of equall power, in one eſtate, 
neither the one nor the other is ſoveraigne. But a man may 
well ſay, that both togither have the aignty of the E- 
ſtate, v hich is comprehended under this word Oligarchie, 
and is properly called a Duarchie, which may continue ſo 
long as thoſe two princes agree, otherwiſe it muſt needs be 
that the one will overthrow the other. Therefore to avoid 
diſcord, the Emperours divided the Eſtate into two parts, 
the one taking himſelfe for Emperor of the Eaſt, the other 
of the Weſt : and yet the edias and ordinances were pub- 
liſhed by the common conſent of both princes, to ſerve 
both their Empires. But aſſoone as they fell in debate, both 
the Empires were in deede divided, both for power, for 
lawes, and for eſtate. He therfore may be called a Monarch, 
that of himſelfe alone hath power to preſcribe lawes to all 
in generall, and to one in particular, And undet this 

wer are comptehended all the other rights and markes 

ſoycraigntie, which the lawyers cal regal rights, & handle 
them ſeverally , which nevertheles we comprehend 
under eight ſovetaigu marks: namely, to make and to abro- 
— . . —— 
knowledge in the i | all Ma- 
giſtrats: to appoint or to diſappoint the greateſt officers : to 
charge or to diſcharge the ſubjects of taxes and ſubſidies : 
to grant toletations and diſpenſations againſt the rigor of 
la ves: to inhauner or to pull downe the title, value, & con- 
{tant rate of monie: to cauſe ſubjeRs and liege people to 
ſweare, that they will be faithfull without exception, to him 
unto whom the oath is due. Now, to enter into that matter, 
rpoſed eſpecially to handle: namely, whether a 
Monarchie be more proſitable, than any other forme of e- 
ſtate: many have maintained that it is a dãgerous thing to 
live under the rule of one only king or prince, bicauſe it isa 
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yverie hard matter to finde one 


Of a Moharchie. 
perfect in all points, as every 
King or Prince muſt of neceſſitie be, if he willdeferve that 
name: according to that vhich 
aus ſaid : That it 
ter than all thoſe ever whom he commanded. Moreover, although 
it were poſſible to ſinde one of that perfectio 
quired, yet were it a thipg alwaies to be greatly feared, that 
by reaſon of humane frailty, & of the great licẽce that kings 
have to execute their w ils, he would change both condition 
& nature, and of a king become a tyrant, of v hich there are 
infinite __—_—_ ſerdowne in hiſtories. Yea it is certaine, 
and granted by the greateſt part of them that have written 
of ſtate matters, that inde of Common- wealth that 
is eſtabliſhed (imply, and alone by it ſelfe, quickly degene- 
rateth into the next vice, if it be not moderated and held 
backe by the reſt ; As a kingdome is ſoone changed into a 
tyrannie, an Ariftocraty into an Oligarchy, and ſo of the 
other, But this daunger is greater in 4 Monarchie, (as they 
ſaie that miſlike it) than under the rule of manie, bicauſe it 
is unlikelie, that all of them ſhould be wicked, and if anie 
one be ſo, the good men may bridle him. And fo they con- 
clude, that it is — — 194 to live under the 
government of many, as of one, who may more eaſilie cor- 
rupt his nature, being a Monarch, thã many can do that are 
elected in an Ariſtocraty as the Areopagiticall Lords in A- 
thens, the Ephories in — & the ſenate in Rome. 
After the death of C 


Cyrw Monarch of the perſi- 

need to none to command, if be were not bet» What excelles- 
cie is require 

in him that tu · 


ion which is re. lech others, 
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ſes, Monarch of the Perſians, when be berge 


the chiefe Lords of the kingdom had lain that Magus, who Councell beld 


for the eftabli- 


under the name Smerds, had uſurped the rule of the eſtate, ting of their 
they deliberated of the affaires, and helde a generall Bie. 


Councell, wherein (as Herodatus writeth) manie veric woor- Verodetus 
thie and memorable ſpeeches were uttered. Otaves moo: Oranes oration. 


ved this, that the affaires might be governed in common 
by the Perſians, ſpeaking unto them in this maner. I am 
not of opinion, that one of us from hence forward ſhould 
be ſole Monarch over all, bicauſe it is neither pleaſant nor 
good to have it ſo, For ye know to whatinſolencic Cam- 
byſes was growne, yee have alſo throughly ſeene the bold- 
neſſe of the (Aa and yee may thinks with your ſclves 
{ Qq ij how 


The effect: of 


| how 


- one ofhis com 
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sa thing it is to have a Monarchie, which may 
do what it liſt, not being ſubject to cortection. The beſt man 
in the world placed in this eſtate, will ſooge be caried awaie 
with his woonted thoughts. Inſolencie poſſeſſeth him, bi- 
cauſe of preſent proſperitie, and hatred is ſoon bred in ſuch 
a man. Now having theſe two vices, he aboundeth in all in- 
iquitie, and committeth great injuſtice, one while through 
inſolencie, another while of hatred. oo a Tyrant, ha- 
ving abundance of all good things, bee farre from 
envie, yet the contrarie falleth out in him towards his ſub- 
jeRs. For he hateth men that live and well,he 
delighteth in the wicked, and gladly hearethevill —_ of 
other men. And which becommeth him verie ill, if you ad- 
mire and praiſe him moderately, he is angrie that you do it 
not iyely: and yet if you do ſo, he will miſlike it, think - 
ing that you him. Beſides, which is woorſt of all, he 
changeth the lawes and cuſtomes of the countrie, forceth 
women, killeth good men, not raking K of their 
cauſe, Thus did this Perſian lord cõclude, that a Monarchie 
was to be left, and a Democratie to be choſen. ( 77 
panions, liked well the aboliſhing of a Mo · 
narchie, but perſwaded the Oligarehicall ſai- 
eng, that nothing was more ignorgunt, or more inſolent, 
than an unprofirable mal Therfore it was in no viſe 
tolerable, that eſchewing the inſolencie of a Tyrant, they 
ſhould fall into the hands of an un brideled and diſordered 


people. Manie others have noted dangers and diſ- 
commodities in a Monarchie, eſpeciallie in the change of 
the Monarch, whether it be from ill to good, or from good 


to better. For we commonly ſee at the chaunging of prin- 
ces, new devices, new lawes, new officers, new friends, 
new forme of living : bicauſe Princes ordinarilie take de- 
light in changing, and in remooving almoſt all things, that 
men might Fen e of them : which manietimes bringeth 
eat diſcommodities to their ſubjects. But if this were not 
o, and the prince as wiſe as hart could wiſh, yet the alian- 
ces, & Rane made by a mans predeceſſor, end with him : 
which is the cauſe that the aliances ending, the neighbours 
betake them to armes, ʒnd the ſtrongeſt 1 the wea- 


keſt 
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keſt, or elſe preſeribeth him lawes. For many maintaine, 

that the ſucceſſors of Princes are not bound to the treaties 

and obligations of their predeceſſors, if they be not their 

heires. An other inconvenience to be feared in a Monar- 

chie, is the danger of falling into civill war, through the di- 

viſion of thoſe that aſpire to the crowne, and namelie, if 

there be right of election, which ofrentimes draweth after 

it the ruine of the eſtate, But put the caſe there were no 

ſtrife for the Monarchie, yet it the Monarch be a childe, 

there will be diviſion for the government of him, betweene 

the mother and the Princes, or betwixt the Princes them- 

ſelves. Alſo when God purpoſeth to be revenged upon na- A cd prince is 
tions, he threatneth to give them children for princes. And = token of Gods 
though the child Hatha tutor, by the appointment of thle 

r, or by cuſtome, yet is there danger of making 

himſelfe ſoveraigne Lord, of which thing hiſtories ſer down 

manie examples before our cies. If a yoong Prince freed 

from tutors, come to the crowne, his government is no leſſe 

to be feared. For being then ſet at liberty when his luſts are 

moſt violent, you ſhal ſee nothing in his court but fooleries, 

maskings, and looſe behaviour. If he be warlie, he will ha- 

zard his ſubjects, his eſtate, and his perſon, to make triall of 

his valure. Briefly, a craftie and wicked Monarch will eſta- 

bliſh a tyrannie : a crucll man will make a ſlaughter-houſe 

of the Common-wealth : a whoore-maſter will make it a 

ſtewes : a covetous wretch will pull off both haire and skin 

from his ſubjects: a prodigall — will ſucke the blood 

and marrow, to glut a dozen of horſ . leaches about his per- 

ſon : a fooliſh and ignorant prince will do woorſe, falling 

caſilie into the moſt of theſe vices, for want of judgement 

to know and to make choice of counſell, neceſſarie for the 
government of his eſtate. Theſe are the chiefe reaſons of 

them that miſlike a Monarchie. Now we will alleadge the | 
other reaſons in the defence of it, and begin with Darius Paint oration 
his declaration upon the ſpeeches of his companions, re- : 
hearſed by us in the generall Counſell of the Perſians : bi- 

cauſe it is well woorthy to be remembred, according unto 

which the Monarchie was concluded of in the councell. In Mena ks, 
my judgement (aid hetorhe aſſembly)CMHegabyſes aid well W? 
el Qq ih concerning 
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concerning the multitude, bur ill in that which zeth 
to an Oligarchy. For although there be three kinds of Po- 
licies, a Democraty, an Oligarchy, and a Monarchie, and alt 
good, yet I ſay this lait is far better than the other, bicauſe 
there is nothing ſo good as the governement of one vertu - 
ous man alone, ho judging thereafter, govetneth his peo- 
ple without reprehenſion. I will not ſpeake of the councels 
which he taketh in like maner againſt his enimies and ill- 
Againſt an Oli- willers, But in an Oligarchy, where manie buſie themſelves 
* with publike affaires, great enmities ariſe betweehe them, 
from whence proceede ſeditions, and from ſeditions mur- 
ders, and by murders ſome one attaineth to a Monarchie. 
Whereby you may eaſilie know how much better a Monar- 
chie is. As touching the people, it is impoſſible but that 
where they rule, there ſhould bee much wickednes, which 
increaſing in the evill governors of the Common-wealth, 
breedeth not hatred berweene them, bur great friendſhip. 
For they that are evil affected towards the Comon-wealth, 


hide one anothets counſell, untill ſome one man being ſet 
over the peo ere Then is that man 
a Mon 


admired, and therewirhall z whereby alſo 

it is evident, that a Monarchie is beſt. Wherefore my advice 

is, that, ſeeing we have beene ſer at libertie by one onely 

man, we ſhould maintaine that Eſtate : otherwiſe we ſhall 

diſanull the lawes of our countrie, that are alreadie well e- 

ſtabliſhed; which will not turne to the beſt for us. Diom ſim 
Halicarnaſſaus in his antiquities of Rome, affirmeth that the 

like ſpeech was uſed before Ramulu, when hee firſt eſtabli- 

ſhed the government in Rome: where eAmwlixs concluded 

AMenzrcly for the Monarchie, as Darius did among the Perſians. The 
concluded 3? (ame queſtion was deliberatedof by eAug»far amongit his 
ofthe Perſians, friendes, bicauſe hee deſired nothing more than to live in 
jr yen reſt, and to give over the Eſtate : but it was then conclu- 
died, that a Monarchie was beſt for the Common-wealth, 

and the event prooved the ſame. For before the Romans 

could not live ten yeeres without civill warre or ſedition : 

wheras „ een them almoſt fiftie in per- 

fed peace, which continued alſo long time after his death. 
Demoſtheues in his firſt Olynthiacke oratiq l the 
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Athenians what advantage 2 Monarch hath in the delibe- 
ration and execution of greet coterpriſes, ſpeaking in this 
maner. 2 — for the ſpeedie and commo- 
dious execution of warlike exploits, when one man alone 
hath the overſight of all enterpriſes, both ſecret and open, 
and withall is Captaine, Lord, and treaſurer, and alwais pre- 
ſent at the affaires. But who can denie, that 2 ——— The commodi. 
deale better for great and mightie nations to be gove 2 n 
Monarchically, to the end that they may maintaine thern- 
ſclves in unitie at home, and abroad in reputation? Eſpeci- 
ally thoſe nations where there are Princes, Dukes, Mar- 


ently unto us, which commaunded 
world, when it was united in one : but 


_ 


— — — „ — 2 
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knowne in the earth (ſaith Saluft make eftate:but then men 

irved without caverouſues, everie = — oan with big om. 
From the 4 ws.) wg. 1 771 — countries and 
Eren. nee by pole acts, bas for tht 

2 to Lree 

N. of good men, Then the 
_— were not k in awe by any lawes, but the pleaſure 
and will of princes ſtood for all las es. They were more gi- 
ven to keepe the frontiers of their Empire, than to inlarge 
them. 1 were bounded by his Countrie, that 
Ninus was the raigned therein. New king of the Aſſyrians, whom the 
bet chat exce- Seripture calleth Nimwod, (that is a rebel) and a mighty hun- 
of his kiogdom, ter, was the firſt that c the — eainie dee 

nations, thropgh greedie of ruling, and that began 
to warre upon his neighbours. Forfindin that the people 
knew not as yet how to reſiſt, he ſubdued them all, from 
his kingdome to the end of Lybia. Almoſt all the ancient 
nations of renowne lived under the royal — 

A 


What Bſtates MENT} as e Scythians, Ethiopians, Indians, 
wereruled Mo- Medes, Egyptians, Bactrians, Armenians, Macedonians 


enen. Tewes, & Romans, after they were wearie of other govern- 


ments. Thoſe alſo that are moſt famous at this daie, live af- 

tet the ſame ſort, as the Frenchmen, Spanjards, En 
Polonians, Danes, . Tartares, Turks, Abiflines, 
Moores , Agia „ Zagarhians, Cathains. Yea the 
ſavage people newhe + diſcerned, are in a manner all un- 
der kings. And they that hve in other kinds of Common- 
| wealths, as the Venetians, do retaine an outward ſhew of 
vhoDukbodoce B King, whom they call a Duke, who is elective, and to 
of Venice e- continue his eſtate as long as hee liverh. In other places 
Sw they have Gonfalonners, as at Lucques; the like whereof 
they were woont to have at —— and at Sienna. In 


ſome places th have Advoyers, or Bourg-maiſters, as in 
the 4 tern — — and un the free Townes of 


" Wharthis word Germanie, which acknowledge an Emperor. Vpon which 


2 name we will note by the way, that it im no more 
than the name of à king, although amongſt the vey 
and others, there have infinite touch- 
ing the zuthoritie and prokeminzhce of bogh. 4 amen 
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that the Emperors have uſurped over other kings until! 
this preſent, albeit the power and majeſtic of the Empire 
y diminiſhed , ſo that nothingelſe remaineth in a 


is greatl 
manner but the name and ſhadow of it within Germanie. 
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As for this title of Emperour, which the Romane Monarks ese, 


tooke to themſelves, and before uſed to call their Generals of z=peruc 


in watre by that name, it was upon this occaſion taken 
up. After they had deprived whe of the kingdome of 
Rome, by reaſon of his pride and inſolencie, this name of 
king became ſo odious amongſt the Romanes, that it was 
forbidden to be uſed, by an ediR and ſolemne oth. Where- 
upon when their popular Eſtate was changed into a Mo- 
narchie, they would not call their Monarch by the name 
of King, by reaſon of their ancient oth, but called him Em- 
peror, as 
our prin 
the moſt — of the dangers mentioned do ceaſe, where 
the Monarchie goeth by ſucceſſion, as it doth in ours. For 
there is no cauſe of feare in regard of any that might aſpire 
to the crowne,or of the treaties and aliances, which are not 
broken by the prince his death, but renued and confirmed 
by his ſucceſſor and heire, unleſſe before they were greatlie 
prejudiciall to the Eſtate. That new Princes ſeeke after no- 


velties, it may be ſaid of ſome : but it is much more uſuall in 


Atiſtocraticall and Popular Eſtates, For Magiſtrates that 
are renued ſooften,would be very ſorowfull that their yeere 
ſhould run out before they had done ſome thing that might 
cauſe men to ſpeake either good or evill o them. As for the 
troubles about the government of a yoong king, peradven- 
ture it falleth not out once ina hundreth yeeres: wheras if a 
Gonfalonner of Genes be choſen but onely for two yeetes, 
and the common-wealth will be all on fire. To put into the 
ballance the cruelties and robberies of atyrant,whereby to 
counterpoize many good Princes, there is no ſhew of rea- 
ſon in ſo doing. For we kffow well ynough, that a peaceable 
Ariſtocratie wiſclie guided, if it may beſo, is better than 
acruell tyrannie. But the chiefe 'matter ſubject of our diſ- 
courſe, is to knowe whether it be not better to n 
ju 


was firft given 
toa Monarch. 


writeth. But to continue the diſcourſe of The reaſons l 
matter, and to anſwere briefly tothe reaſons : 
ainſt a Monarchie, we have firſt to note, that ed. 


ed againſt 
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1 


bever can ms contraricargument, whether the tyrannie o ſiſtie tyrants is 
and many Ty. eg 119) 6g) ehe one onely tyrant. Now, if manie 
rants woorſs Maiſters, Pilots, bow wiſe ſoever they are, hinder one ano- 
? ther, when iy kg one deſireth to the rudder: then ſure- 
ly manie Lords will do the like, when they ſecke all togither 
to governe the common · wealth, albeit they are wiſe & ver- 
Monarchies tuous. And truly no Ariſtocraticall or Popular eſtate can be 
lange. named, that hath laſted above 600.yeeres togither, and few 
have endured ſo long: But manic Monarchies have conti- 
_ 1000. 44 1 eres iy the Ron, eſtate. e 
are agt e to tne upright lawes ot nature, Which( as 
we have bafote diſcourſed) do all lead us to a —— 
But there is more to be couſidered of in our French king- 
dome, which ought to moove all French harts verie much 
to deſite the preſervation thereof, and to thinke themſelves 
happie, that they may live under it: I meane that which we 
touched in the beginning of our ſpeech : namely, the agree- 
: ment & participation, which it hath with all good policies. 
The opinion of Many Politicks have given this out, that no common-welth 
ronching cut inſtituted to continue long, ought to be ſimple or of one 
eſtate of a Com- onely kinde : but that the vertues and properties of the 
mon-weali. g ther eſlates muſt meere togither in it, to the ende that no- 
thing grow out of proportion, which might cauſe it to de- 
generate to the next evill, and ſo conſequently overthrow 
it. This was firſt obſerved by Lycwrgw,whoin ordaining the 
TheLacede- Lacedemonian Common · Health, mingled the Senate with 
mingled. the Kings, and after the Ephories were eſtabliſhed above 
the Kings, inſomuch that they were mingled and weighed 
ſo equally togither, that a man could not well diſcerne un- 
der what kinde of government it was etected. The Cartha- 
The Carthagj- gian COMMON-W th alſo, moſt flariſhing for a long time 
beach Was ſo inſtituted in the beginning thereof, It had kings, the 
mixt. Ariſtocraticall power of Senators, and the common people, 
who had their preheminence in things belonging unto 
Te Romane them. The Romane Common-wealch,during the time of hir 
eftare wingled. greateſt glorie,had theſeghree parts ſo equally and propor- 
tionably tempered, that a man could not tell. whether it 
were altogither Ariſtocraticall, or Democraticall, or . 
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chical.1n looking to the power of the Conſuls,a man would 
bave judged it Monarchical and Roiall: to the Senators, A- 
riſtocratical : to the Tribunes and common ſort, Democra- 
tical. The Venetians in their Common-wealth repreſent all 
theſe eſtates. Their great Councell having ſoveraign power, 
wherof the Senate & the authoriry of al their Magiſtrats de- 
pendeth, doth repreſent the Popular eſtate. The Duke, who 
is Preſidẽt as long as he liveth, repreſenteth the roial power, 
bicauſe he eſſ 
And the Col — ten mẽ, withthe Colledge of ancients, 
commõly called Sages, repreſentethithe Ariftocraty, as Con- 
taremu writeth, As for our French Monarchy,it may well be 
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The eftate of 
Venice com- 


pounded. 


ly retaineth the gravity & dignity thereof. 


ſaid alſo to be partaker of all 3. in regard of the government merthe French 


thereof, albeit in truth the eſtate thereof is a ſimple & pure 


Menarchy hath 


every good 


Monarchy. For the kiog is the Monarch, beloved, obeied, & policie. 


reverenced: who although he have al power & ſoveraign au- 
thority to cõmand, & to do what he will, yet this & ſo- 
yeraigne liberty ſeemeth in ſome ſort to be ruled & limited 
by good laves & ordinances: and by the multitude & great 
authoritie of Officers, & Counſellors, who are aſwell neere 
his perſon, as in ſundty places of his kingdome. The 12. 
Peeres, the ſecret & privie councels, the Parliament & great 
Councel, the Chambers of accounts, the Treaſurers, & Ge- 
nerals of charges reſemble in ſome ſort the Ariſtocraty. The 
States yeerly held in the Provinces, the Mairalties of tons, 
Shreevalties, Conſulſhips, Capitolats, and Church - wardens, 
are as it were the forme of a Democraty, as Sieſſel declareth 
more at large. Moreover the general Eſtates of the Realme, 
which are woontrto be gathered rogither to delibetate (the 
king being Preſident) of all matters concerning the Eſtate, 
doe they not ſufficiently teſtifie the happie order thereof, 
drawing neere to the government of a good Oeconomiſt, 
when the king (as eArifforle ſaitir) commandeth in his 
kingdome, as a good father of a familie ruleth over his chil- 
dren,with love, and according to right and juſtice ? Where- 
fore although all the authoritie of Officers, Counſellors, 
Parliaments, & Eſtates, dependeth (as rivers of a fountaine) 
of the onely power of their king and Prince, yet of his fa- 


therly & roiall goodnes he granteth them ſuch I 
| t 
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that hardly could he do any thing that were very violent, or 
too prej to his ſub And if ſome ſuch actions 
may be noted, come rather through the fault of his 


— yr nar — 9 — 
wit t the royall government and aut 

to be prefetred before all other policies, as that oo 
weth neereſt to the divinitie. But it-muſt have a Senate of 
good men joined unto it, after the forme of an Ariſtocraty, 
as our kings have alwaies uſed to have, of their naturall be- 
nignitie, which maketh them en co al exerciſes of 
vertue, pietie, and juſtice. T1 


| - 


Of ver ind of Manarcizi,nd ofa Tyran- 
we. (Che, 58. 


He varietie ofmaners,and inclinations todi- 
aw wm (ve ſec)particularly in e. 
om his 1 bi ch generally — 
out all ab 25 he wap © diſpoſeth without doubt the 
3 — 5 —— ” 
one nt ra- 
| Werthan another, Bar Frenchmen have even to theſe laſt 
2 the praiſe of a more naturall and con- 
— , obedience, and fidelitie towards the 
majeſtie of a king, than other nations ever ſhewed to their 
forme ofeſtate & government. For amongſt them all, there 
is not one nation to be found, that hath conſtantly con- 
tinued in their lawes and ancient cuſtomes «Ir a al- 
teration and change, as this flouri 
hath alſo gone beyond them all in nes Jo_— mildaes of 
government, as we may ſee better (my companions) it we 
with it thoſe fundry ſorts of Monarchies, which 
| — act heertofore, and do at this day flouriſh, of which 
many come as neere to a tyrannie, as ours is farre diſtant 
from it. And to make a tyrannie ap more odious, ve 
vill conſider the pernitious and miſerable eſtate thereof. 


| Ae As BR. As it properly belongeth to a royall eſtate to go- 
medtore eee en 


petite, 


of Monarchies. 
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petite, and diſordred will of the Prince, but by maturitie of 1 ef. b 
counſell, and mare "art wry — | fix e. 


with a tyrant to raigne by his abſolute will, without 
regard either of lawes,or of the ts of juſtice. 

Au AN A. Atyrant(ſaith Sevece)di 
eſſect, not in name. The one ſeeketh his owneprofite onely, 

and the other, the te of the common -· wealth. Now let 

us heare A a x,who will teach us to diſcerne them well by 


their works. 


from a king in <7e<c 


An Ax. Amongſt all the Monarchies that ever were, or u lad 


ire at this daie 
and Politicks have noted out ſive ſundrie ſorts, of 


which I purpoſe heere to diſcourſe particularly with briefe 
examples, that the excellencie of ours may the better ap; 
peere ouer others, eſpecially over thoſe that decline much 


unto tyrannie, whoſe ſhame and infamie I will heere diſplay, 


men, moſt of the ancient authors Monacchics. 


The firſt and moſt ancient kinde of Monarchie was that, How the 6: 


which was voluntarily offered by the people for ſome he- 
roicall vertue appecring in thoſe men hom they jud 
voorthie to governe them juſtly and uprightly. And v 
they continued in this ſort to detlare themſelves benefac- 


tors of the mulcirade, in gatheriog them togither, ingivi 
unto them territories , andin di — among. 


them, in finding out of arts, in making of warre, and in the 
— of juſtice unto them, their authoritie and 


did lawfully deſcend to their ſucceſſours, who had 
— power in time of warte, and were chiefe in cer 


taine ſolemne ceremonies of their ſacrifices. Herodotwe, 
Demoftbenes, Ariftoile, Cicero, and others, make men- 
tion of this kinde of Movarchie. 
the number of men increaſed , Noab perſwaded his chil- 
dren, and others of his poſteritie, to diſperſe themſelves 
in diverſe countries, to till the 
and to this ende he aſſigned to everie one his Province by 


was their firſt 
the firſt that 


began to extende his boundes by force w”_ 
into 


on his neighbours, ſending whole companies of 


the floud, when 1 


ground, and to build tones, 


onarchie 
came vp. 


lot. Nimrod the ſonne of Ce, whoſe grandfather Noah Gen 108. 
vas, abode with his men in the land of the Chaldeans, and Ofcberaigne of 
king, and the firſt king of Babylon; Hewas yt... 


feſt that 
"mee uporhiy 
neighbors, 
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\ Ofthe happie 


raigne of the 


ancient kings 


of Egypt, 


uſed the 


Of divers kinds 


into many and divers countries, to lay the foundations of 


other kingdoms, as hiſtories do give us certaine knowledge 
thereot. This is the cauſe why — on Tr 
narchie in Aſſyria under him. Wereadalſoin 
that the fitſt and ancient kings of kept themſelves a 
long time in this heroicall vertue, which had un- 
to them their digaitie. They lived not dif ly, as thoſe 
do, who bicauſe of their dominion, judge their one will 
to be a juſt law for them, but they followed the conſtituti· 
ons of lawes, as well in the gathering of their duties and tri- 


butes, as in their manner of life. They uſed the ſervice of No- 


eV of ble wens and of Princes children onely; who were of the 


Noble mens 


Egypt. 


children, and age of twentic yeeres, and were. inſtructed in all ſciences, 
hey weltlear Thereaſon whereof was, that the king being pricked for 


ward with the ſight of them that were about him, might 


| beware how he committed any thing woorthie of 
And truly there is nothing that c 


as vicious ſervants, who ſeeke to pleaſe their ſenſuall deſires 


eth Princes ſo much 


and affeRions. When the king aroſe in the morning, he 
was bound firſt to take and receive all the letters and te- 
queſts that were brought unto him, that anſwering neceſſa- 
rie matters firſt, al his affaires might be guided by order and 
reaſon. Then he went to the Temple to offer ſacriſice to the 
gods, where the Prelate and chiefe Prieſt, after the ſacrifice 
and praiers were ended, rehearſed with a loud voice inthe 
preſence of the people, what vertues were in the king, what 
reverence & religion towards the gods was in him, & what 
clemencie and humanitie towards men. Moreover, he told 
that he. was continent, juſt, noble-minded, true; liberall, 
one that brideled his deſires, and puniſhed malefactors 
with a more mild and light punjſhment than the greatnes 


ol their ſinne and offence required, tewatding alſo his ſub- 


jects with/graces and gifts that were greater than their de- 
ſerts. This done, he exhorted the king to à happie life a- 


_ greeable to the gods, and likewiſe to good maners, by follo- 


wing after honor and vertue, and there withall propounded 


unto him certaine examples of the excellent deeds of anci- 
4 lie ihe dent kings, thereby to provoke him the rather thereunto. 
Feype, Theſe kings lived wich nnn. | 
„ 7, | | | or 
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Of Monarchies. 
for all diſhes : they kept very exactly all the lawes and ordi- 
nances of their countrie in every point of their life, which 
was no leſſe directed even in the leaſt things, than the ſim- 
pleſt of their ſubje&s. And truely ſo long as the kings of E- 

were ſuch zealous obſervers of their lawes, and of ju- 
ler, and raigned peaceablie among their ſubjeas, they 
brought manie mips oor into their ſubje&ion, and 
gathered togither infinite riches , whereby they adorned 
their countrie with great buildings and ſumptuous works, 


and decked their rowns with many gifts and benefits. The ofthe ſecond 
barbarian kingdomes were the ſecond kinde of Monarchy; e Menar 


namely, the ancient Monarchies of the Aſſytians, Medes, & 


Perſians, v;hoſe princes uſurped lordly rule over their goods 


and perſons, and governed their ſubjeRs as a father of a fa- 
milie doth his ſlaves. Which kinde of government ſavoreth 
more of a tyranny, than of a kingdome : beſides, ir is di- 
realy againſt the law of nature, which keepeth every one in 
his libertie, and in the poſſeſſion of his one goods. Not- 
withſtanding whe by the law of arms, & of juſt war, a prince 
is made lord over any people, they properly belong to him 
that conquereth, and they that are overcome, are made his 


ſlaves by the auncient conſent of all nations: and this ma- The difference 
tyrannie, which abuſeth free ſubjects as ſlaves. Of — 23 
this ſecond kinde of Monarchie was the kingdome of per-. 

ſia (as Plato writeth ) under Cembyſer , Terxet, and other E 

3 untill the laſt Darius. For uſurping more abſolute , 4. wv. 
authoritic to rule, than was conven ent, they began to con- rannicall go- 
temne their Vaſſals, and to account of them as of ſlaves : 


keth the difference betweene the Lord- like Monarchie, 
and a 


and putting no more confidence in them, they intertained 
into their ſervice mercenarie ſouldiers and ſtrangers, wher- 
by they made their owne ſubjects unfit for warre, and ſo in 
the end loſt their eſtate, when it ſeemed to have attained 


tothe top of worldly proſperitie. Such is the eſtate of the ore efate of 
Turke at this daie, wherein he is ſole Lord, commaunding e Take. 


over his ſubjects in rigoroùs maner, aſwell over the Muſul- 
mans, as Chriſtians, and lewes. He uſeth in his principall af- 
faires, which concerne peace & war, and matters of govern- 
ment, the ſervice of runnsgate ſlaves, whom he placeth in 
autho- 


— 


% Of divers kinds 
authoritie, changeth or depoſeth as he thinks good, with. 


out perill and envie: yea he them upon the leaſt 
ſi — or diſlike N ye nga ſparing his owne 
children and others of his blood, if they anger him. So did 

The death of Sultan & deal with Hibrabins Baſeba, who was almoſt of 
Hibrabim Bas equall authoritie with him: inſomach that he was there 
: called the Seignor, king of the Ianitzaries, the and 
king of the men of armes. Nevertheles in one night, wher. 

in he made him ſtaie and ſpp with him, and lie in his one 
chamber, he cauſed him to be ſlaine, and his bodie to be 

caſt into the ſea, The morrow after hee ſcazed upon his 
goods, as confiſcate:and caried them away: and 9 [ 


9 —. — 1 ke. 
| ho are charged to 
mainutaine a certaine number of men of armes, and of hor- 
according to the rate of their revenew : and when it 
pleaſeth him he taketh them away againe. Neither is there 
ELN Soon fr] eng rg ou 
ſeſſeth Townes, Caſtles, and Villages, or dwelleth in ſtrong 
houſes, or that dare build higher than one ſtorie, or than 
Of the RAe of @ ry ys The „ 2 
* ceedeth for ſevetitie, rigour of commaunding 
Monarchs in the world, having obtained ſuch authoritie 
. . * 0 fo 
may diſpoſe of thei ves at , 
none dare gaineſaie him in any thing. They confeſſe 
likely, that the will of their a is the will of God, 
that whatſoever he doth, is by the will of God. 
king of Ethiopia is alſo a Lordlic Monarch, having (as P« 
bu lovics affirmeth) fiftic kings no leſſe ſubject unto him 
than flaves. And Fremncis eAlvarez. writeth , that he hath 


himſelſe ſoveraigne 


the kingdowe of peru, made Lord 


| + -» "qa . 
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Of Monarchies. 
Lord thereof in regard of goods, which the ſubjects have 
not, but as they farme them, or tor terme of life at the moſt. 
The third kinde of Monarchie, whereof the Ancients made 
mention , was that of Lacedemonia, wherein the king had 
not abſolute power, but in time of war out of the countrie, 
and a certaine preheminence over the ſacrifices. We made 
mentios. of their government before, The firſt kings in 
Rome were ſacrificers alſo, and afterward , the . 
called themſelves Pontifices,that is, chieſe biſhops: and thoſe 
of Conſtantinople were conſecrated,as our kings of France 
are. In like maner the Caliphaes of the Sarafins were kings 
and chicfe biſhops in their religion : the one in Bagder, 
other in Cayre. The king of Calecuth is chicfe of his religi- 
on, and for this cauſe goeth before the other kings of In- 
dia in dignitie, and is called Sawory , that is to ſaie, God on 
earth. The Pope commandeth over the temporalties of the 
church, called S. Peters patrimonie, as king: and is reaſt of 
the latin Chriſtian churches, as head of the religion, I mean 
in thoſe places, and of thoſe perſons, where he is ſo taken 
and acknowledged. The king of England certaine yeers paſt 
tooke upon him the title of king and ſupreme governor of 
the Church. The fourth kind of Monarchie is elective, not 
hereditarie : in ſome places for terme of life, as the empire 
of Almaigne, the kingdome of Polonia, of Bohemia, and of 
ia: in other places for a certaine time, as was the 
Dictatorſhip at Rome. Theſe eſtates are not commonly ſo 
ſüre and durable as thoſe that are hereditarie, bicauſe of 
the practiſes and foreſtalling of voices, which are for the 
molt part uſed, wherupon ſeditions ariſe, to the great detri- 
ment of thoſe kingdoms, For the prince being dead, the 
eſtate remaineth in a pure Anarchie, without king, without 
lord, without government, and in danger of ruine, like to a 
1 SON Pilot, which is ready to be caſt away with the 
winde that bloweth. Alſo a gate ivſct open to theeyes, 

and murderers, who kill and ſlaie at their pleaſure upon 
hope of impunitie: as it is commonlieto be ſeene (as hiſto- 
arſe )after the death of the kings of Thunes, of the 


Souldans of Egypt, and of the _ Rome: where the 
ſeate being vacant, the firſt thing t 1 done, is 
2 rj fte 
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What kings 


religion. 


Of the 4 kind of 


Monarchie 


which is elec- 


tive. 


The da 


ſtate of an elec · 
tive king dome 


when the 
is de ad. 


Fxamples ther- 
of in — rar. 
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the Pope, 
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598 Of divers kindes 
the breaking open of priſons, the killing of jailers, the let- 
ting out of - bt du wr + the ing of injuries by 
all poſſible meages: and this continueth untill the college 
of Cardinals have agreed upon a ſucceſſor. And in deed, 
in the yeere 1522. two were executed, againſt whom it was 
8 prooved, that at ſundrie ts this election, 
>sfGermanie, they had ſlaine an hundred and ſixteene men. As touching 
the Empire of Almaigne, their hiſtories are full of impo. 
veriſhments fallen upon them through the election of their 
Emperors, as well by civill warres, as by murders and poi- 
ſonings. So that within three hundred and three-ſcore 
yecres fince the Empire fell under the election of ſeaven 
rinces , eight or nine Emperors have been ſlaine or poi- 
oned, beſides thoſe that have been thruſt out 
ia we Pope- Of their imperiall ſeate. Eccleſiaſticall perſons alſo have not 
dome. wanted civill warres about their elections, vhetin no ſuch 
ptoviſion could be made, but that two and twentie Popes 
were cut off, and many thruſt out of their ſeate: as may be 
Alteteaire ſcen in che Regiſters of the Vatican. Now we muſt note 
Princes are ei- further, that among the elective eſtates, every election is ei- 
mercakenio- ther of ſuch-perſons as the EleQorslike of, as in Germanie 
of cerains. they do not onely chooſe for Emperours the princes of 
ſtats.  Almaigne. out of divers families, but ſomtime 

have been choſen, as Alphonſue king of Spaine, and K. 
chard Duke, of Cornewall, and brother to king Hen the 
third: or elſe it is out of certain inferior cſtates,as 2 

The Souldans Out of the College of Cardinals, and not long ſince 
ofCayre choſen Souldan of Cayre out of the Mammelueks: unto which de. 
meluck, gtee of honour none could aſcend, except before he had 
been a ſlave and arunnagate Chriſtian: ſo thatafterward 
he commanded abſolutely in Egypt and Soria. This eſtate 
having continued about three, hundred yeeres, was not 
long ſince quite overthrowen by Sultan Selym king of the 
Turks,who took the laſt Souldan, and cauſed him to be ca- 


ried upon an old Cammell all N and then to be 
t 


Tee great ma · hanged upon one of the gates of that citie. The great ma- 
F Rerſhip of Met: ſter of Malta ischoſen by the chiefe Priors of his religion? 
1 be“ as that alſo of Pruſſia vas before the agreement made with 
- _ the king of Polonia, by which compoſition hizgſtate was 

| rur 
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 Thucidides writeth of or whether the 


this kingdome, by the Salicke law : or v hether it be given 
na meere gift, as the kingdoms of Naples and Sicill were —— FP ; 


naturall libertie and 


of Monacchies. 599 


turned into a Duchie, ſubject to the crowne of Poland, and 


of elective made hereditarie. The fift kinde of Monarchie is Ofthe 6 kind 
hereditarie, and is properly calledroyall and lawfull : whe- ich is here. 
ther the king come to the eſtate by right of ſucceſſion, as d 


be of the lawe, without regarde 
. is in 


The Salick law 


given to Charles of France, and fince given againe to Lewes heit ſonncs. 

of France, firſt Duke of Anjow : whether it be lefe by will, as 

the kings of Thunis, Fez, and Marocke uſed todo, and as 

it vas practiſed alſo by Henry the eight, king of Englande, 

who left his kingdome to his ſonne Edvard, —— — 

lis after him, and after hir Eizeberh, . other 

meanes ſoever the prince becommeth lord of the eſtate, his 

monarchie is alwaies roiall and law full, if he in like maner 

be obedient to the lawes of nature, as he deſireth that his 

ſubjects ſhould be towards him, A _ — 

proprietie of his goods, a kin 

R — . 
ment compareth to Oeco- 

bonne, a father of à familie governe his 

houſe after his pleaſure, yet he h the commoditie 

ofhis familie. Under this happie forme of government, be- orie bappie 

ing the beſt of all, we may boaſt that we live in France, reg * 

through the goodnes of our kings, who. neither ordaine, Fase 

nor put any thing in execution, but by mature deliberati- 

on and counſell, which they take with the princes of their 

blood, and wich other notable and grave perſons v home 

they call neere unto them, as though their ſoveraigne 

power were ruled and moderated. For firſt the king com- 

mandeth nothing that taketh effect, if it be nor ſigned 

by his mm and ſealed with his great ſcale : that is 

toſaie, ſcene and approoved by the Chancellor, who is 

i ſevere controller of all matters that paſſe. All the kings u. cy,ucenor 

letters muſt alwaies of neceſſitie bee .approoved by the of France muſt 

adges to whom they ate directed, and examined not one- Meg been 

le. they were obtained by privie inſinuation or they can ade. 

anzd, Rr ij fraudulent 


Of divers kindes 
fraudulent dealing, but alſo whether they be lawful or un- 
lawfull. Yeaincriminall matters, the re-inabling ol ſuch as 
before were not capable of offices or dignities, writs of re- 
peale from baniſhment, pardons and remiſſions, ate ſcan- 
ned with ſuch rigor by them, the procurers of ſuch let- 
ters are compelled to deliver them bare-headed and knee- 
ling, and to offer themſelves priſonets of what eſtate ſocver 
bee: inſomuch that oftentimes men are condemned 
execured with their pardons about them. As for the 
gifts and ex . whether they be ordinarie 
Wer, Or ent ,the chamber of accounts examineth them 
reaime, noe-  DArrowly, (©. 6. M0817) 9568 Nova x 1 os have no good 
CO groved: by reaſon that the officers are ſworne to [et no- 
— thing paſſe to the. detriment of the realme, notwithſtan- 
ding anie letters of commandement whatſoever. Amongo- 
ther things the king may not alienate bis crowne revenues, 
without cauſe knowen to the ſaid officers of accounts 
and to the Parliaments, And which is more, publike trea- 
ties with neighbor ſtates, edicts and decrees have no autho · 
ri befor the ate publiſhed in the high courts. By which 
moderation hi — not leſſened, but made ſurer, more 
durable, and let burdenſome to his ſubjects, being v holie 
ſeparated from tyrannie, which is hated of God and men, 
as we may —— further know! by diſcourſing thereof 
particularlie. So that over and thoſe five kindes of 
monarchies mentioned of us, tytannie may be put for the 
fixt, which we may call that, wherein the monarch treading 
under foote the lawes/ of nature, abuſeth the libertie of free 
ſubjects, as if they were ſlaves, and other mens goods as his 
of aryranny,z One. Among the ancients the name of Tyrant was hono- 
of the name of rable, and ſignified nothing elſe ( being a Greeke worde) 
bat a prince that had gotten thegovernmentof the eſtate 
without the conſent of his ſubjects, and of a companion 
had made himſelf a maſter, whether he were a wiſe and juſt 
prince, or cruell and unjuſt. And in deed moſt of anbe⸗ 
came wicked to make ſure their eſtate, life & goods, know 
ing that they were fallen into manie mens hatred, 
they had invaded the ſoveraigntie. In this reſpe& therefore 
was this dominion r run W 
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of Monarchies. 
yerned in lord-like manner without right over free men, 
compelled and forced to obeic. But generallie we may call 
that a tyrannie, when the prince accounteth all his will as a 

juſt lav, and hath no care either of piety, juſtice or faith, but 
doth all things for his owneprivate profit, revenge, or plea- 
ſure. And as a good king cont himſclfe to the lawes be aifference 
of God and nature, ſo a tyrant treadeth them under foot: between a good 
the one ſtriveth roenrich his ſubjects, the other to deſtroie bn. 

them: the one taketh t blike injuries, and par- 

doneth his owne, the other revengeth injuries done 

to himſcife, and forgiverh thoſe that are offered to others: 

the one ſpareth the honor of chaſte women , the other tri- 

umpheth in their ſhame : the one taketh pleaſure to be free- 

ly admoniſhed, and wiſely reprooved when he hath done a- 

miſſe, the other miſliketh nothing ſo much, as a grave, free, 

and vertuous man: the one great account of the 

love of his people, the other of their feare: the one is never 

in feare but for his ſubjects, the other ſtandeth in awe of 

none more than of them : the one burdeneth his as little 

as may be, and then upon publike neceſſitie, the other ſup- 

peth up their blood, gnaweth their bones, and ſucketh 

the marrow of his ſubjects to ſatisſie his deſires: the one 

eſtates and offices to meete with briberie & oppreſ- 

of the people, the other ſelleth them as deere as may 

be, and careth not for the oppreſſion of his ſubjects : the 

one in time of warre hath no recourſe but to his ſubjects, 

the other warreth againſt none but them: the one hath 

no gard or gariſon but of his one e, the other none 

but of ſtran : the one rejoiceth in afſared reſt, the o- 

ther languiſheth in perpetuall feare : the one is honored 

in his life time, and longed for after his death, the other 

isdefamed in his life, and rent in peeces after his death. 

eee are in everie mans 6g t. _ — nn 

enes the Sinopian meeting one daie in the citie of Co- Pi 2 

rin with Dien the yoonger, tyrant of Syracuſa, who der Be. 

vas then brought into the eſtate of a private man, baniſh- 

ed from his countrie, and fallen from his dignitie, ſpake 

thas unto him: Trulie Dionyſis thou art now in an eſtate 

uwoorthie of thee. The tytaunt ſtanding Rill withall, 
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Of divers kindes 
made him this anſwer : I like thee well Diogenes, bicauſe 
thou haſt. compaſſion of my miſerable fortune. What ? 
(replied the Philoſopher Jet thou thinke that I pittie 
thee? I amrather greeved to ſee ſuch a ſlave as thou, who 
deſerveſt to growe olde and to die in that curſed eſtate 
ol atyrant,,as thy father did, to take thy pleaſure in ſuch 
ſaſctie, and ogſt us 


| to paſſe au 4ie thy 15 

without feare. And to ſaie truth, tytannie is A mi- 

ſerable condition, that even they that ptactiſe it and glo- 

rie therein, are conſtrained manie times to confeſſe with 

their one mouth, that no kinde. of life is ſo wretched as 

Ofthe miſera. theirs. This en eee he was in the gres- 
ble condicion reſt glorie of his eſtate, declared as much to Democle, 
T: one of his familiar friends, who had ſaid that he was moſt 


happie. Wilt thou ( quoth Dion to him) enjoy my fe- 
licitie but for one, daic onelie? Whereunto when Demo- 
clecagreed, he cauſed him to be ſerycd at the table as him. 


- 


* Demecles was ſelfe was vont to be, with all the magnificence that could 
quickly wearie be deviſed, hanging in the meane while a ſworde right 
Dionys. Over his head, which was tied to the roofe aloft onclie by 
one haire of a horſe taile. When Democles perceived that, 

he was well contented to make a ſhort dinner, and to paſſe 

awaic the e of the day in his forger eſtate, Lo, (quoth 

the tyrant then unto him) how happie our life is, which 

with all our armed garde hangeth but by a little threed, 

- Atyrane cant Moreover, the raigne of tyrants being without meaſure 
loog contioue; and reaſon , and guided hy AK Cs 1 cannot be of a 
2 nic long continuance. This is that which Thales the wilc 
man W Thaelohave was nothing ſo ſtrange or rare, as 

an olde tyrant, And albeit they live miſerablie in perpe- 

tuall diſtruſt of everie one, yea, of their neereſt kindred, 

Tyrantshave yet their ende is more wretched, For there were fewe of 
commoaly a% them that died not à cruell and extraordinaric death: 
moſt of them being ſlaine and murdered and others pet- 
ſecured with ſtrange grie ſes, died like mad and deſperate 
men, through the remembrance of their corrupt life, and 
of the cruelties which they had committed. In ancient 


Examples of the 


exraordinarie time tytannie was ſo deteſſable, that even ſchollers and 
deatuof g women ſought to, winne the tewarde of honor by killing 
v1 "TELE 4-4 tyrants: 


Ants. . 
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ts: as eAriftorle the Logitian did, who ſlew a t 
of Sicionia, and as Thebe, who killed hir husband — 
der, yon thePhereans. Thirtie tyrants were ſlaine in 
w y 


in the citie of Athens, by Theramenes, Thraſibulne, 
, who had bur 32 ſcore and ten men to 
execute that enterpriſe. Leander tyrant; of Cyrena, was 
taken alive, and being ſewed into a leather bagge, was caſt 
into the ſea. ¶Ariſtademus tyrant of Cumes, tooke Xens- 
cia by force, being a wealthie citizens daughter whom 
he had baniſhed, and keeping hir with him as his wife, ſhe 
ſtirred up eles and others to recover the liberticof 
their countrie, who being ſafely let into the tyrants cham- 
ber by hir, ſlew Ariſtademu. Beſides, the ancients had ap- 


pointed great rewards and recompences for the murderers Rewards ap- 
murderers of 


Chivalrie, images, and honorable titles: to be ſhorr, the yrans. 


of tyrants : namelie, ticles of Nobilitie, of Proweſſe, of 


soft the tyrants were given unto them, as to the true 
iverers of their countrie. Now albeit we ſaid, that this 
word, Tyrant, was taken amongſt them for him that made 
himſelfe ſoveraigne prince of his owne authoritie, without 
election, or right of ſucceſſion, or lot, or juſt warre, or 
ſpeciall calling of God, yet ve muſt not inferre this conſe- 
quent, that therefore it is lav full to kill everie prince that 
exerciſeth ryrannie. For it belon 
any particular ſubject, or to all in generall, to ſeeke the ho- 
nour or life of the prince, that is abſolutely and lawfully 
igne, as we have alreadie diſcourſed. Now to con- 
clude our preſent ſpeech, we may ſee how far the eſtabliſh- 
ment of this French Monarchie is from any inclination, and 
from all things that may ſeeme to give any entrance, life 
and preſervation to a tyrangie : nay it is cleane contrarie 
thereunto, and goeth beyonde all Monarchies that ever 
re or areamongſt the ſundrie nations of men, for good- 
nes and mildnes of government: which ought woonder. 
fully to ſtir up Frenchmen to perſevere in love, obedience, 
and fidelitie towards their king, for which ſttangers have 
Uwaics praiſcd them. 


Rr ii Of 


geth in no wile either to r noclawfall 


for any to kill 
his Prince, al- 


though a tytant. 
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Of the Education of a Princt in good maners 
 endconditions, Chap. 59. 


Ax AA. He effect of cuſtome is woonderfull , yea it is 
: [ ſo powerfull, that it paſſeth — 
. Nn —— > wh 
Jum onceplunged, it is a verie matter, ally if they be 
— — yoong,to draw them out of it, But further when they know 
that | have in their hands an unbrideled licence, anda 
ſoveraign authoritie to enjoy their luſts and deſires at their 
pleaſure, a man may then ſaie, that all hope of amendement 
is utterlie periſhed in them, and that it is altogither im 
ble to gaine anie thing of them by counſell, inſtruction or 
reaſon. Therefore it is very certaine, that the principall hope 
and expectation of a Prince ( after requeſt made to God, 
that by nature he may be of a good and teach · able diſpo. 
be por om nec] ſition ) ought to bee grounded alwaies in his education 
— and firſt inſtitution, which being either good or bad, will 
to$03)othis bring foorth like effects, to the great good or hurt of his 
ſubjects. Nowe then (my Companions ) let us diſcourſe 
of that which we thinke ought to be obſerved in the right 
inſtruction of a Prince in all kinde of good manners, and 
commendable conditions, as well for his owne profite, as 
| e en utility of al thoſe over whom he is to com- 
mand. | Keats: i] 
Acuirtos. Men are commonly carefull to 
= with rampires the banks of rivers , which recive into them 
= © great quantitie of waters. But it is needfull that more dili- 
jdn. gence be uſed in preſerving and fortifieng the minde of 4 
oong prince with ſtrong reaſgns,grave ſentences, and moſt 
feared precepts of wiſedome, againſt the greatnes of his 
fortune, the great abundance of wealth, riot, delights, and 
flatterie, diſguiſed with fidetic and libertie, which, like 
to a mightie ſtreame, fall from ſome rocke to over-whelme 
and to drowne the weake ſecdes of vertue naturallie in a 
Prince. Aer | | 
As ER. Men muſt be ſo much the more carefull in the 
dreſſing and tillage of that ſpirit and ſoule , which they 
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that are hereditarie go by 


D 


male kinde may ever come foorth, except Prefter Joby die 


; of a Prince. 


know — to be vigilant, wiſe, 
benefit of many. Such a one is the king or 
other man that is to deale in government, and in publike 
affaires. For to fill that ſoule with vertue and goodnes, is to 
roſit an infinite number by the meanes of one. Now let us 
— AN A diſcourſe upon this matter. | 


, and juſt for the eee 
magiſtrate,orany *** prince. 
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AM AX A. All kingdomes under which men do live at Thekiogdowe 


this day, are either heredirarie, or given by election. Some 
| ſucceſſion from male to male on- 
lie, as this kingdome of France. And this didthe French- 
men wiſely ordaine in the beginning of their Monarchie by 
the Salicke law, by which providence and fore-fight, 

have continued in the ſame kinde of t al 

one thouſand and two hundred yeeres, ſo that the crowne 
never went out of their nation, neither hath the roiall li- 
nage changed oftener than rhriſe in ſo long continuance: 
which thing never happened to anie other Monarchie or 
Seignorie to anie mans knowledge. In other kingdomes, 
when males are wanting daughters ſucceede, as in Spaine, 
England, and Scotland. Moreover in hereditarie ki 

where males ſucceed, in ſome places that honor is alwaies 
reſerved for the eldeſt , who giveth an honeſt penſion to 


| —— as it is in France: or if no regard be 
0 


to bitthright, either he is preferred that is fitteſtro go- 
yerne, or he that is moſt warlike, and in greateſt favor with 
the ſoldiers, as in Turkic. Seim the firſt of that name, be- 
the third and yoongeſt ſonne of Bajazer the ſeconde, 
the Empire by the aide of the Janirzaries upon 

his , whomhe cauſed to be poiſoned, and flew Ach- 
mat and Corrutb his two elder brothers, with all his ne- 
phewes, and others of Ottamans race, ſaying that nothing 
vas pleaſanter than to rule when all feare of kindred was 
taken awaie. In ſome places they kill not their brethren 
and kindred , but ſhurthen) up in ſome moſt ſure and ſafe 
of cuſtodie, as they uſe or are accuſtomed to do in 
ia, where he that muſt beare rule, is kept alone, the 
reſt are ſent to a verie high and ſtrong mountaine, called 
the mountaine of the Iſraelites; from whence none of the 


without 


of France 
—— 


to malo. 


The barbarous 
cruckie of Se- 
lum. 


The cuſtome of 
eleQting of a 


in 
pia. 


Of che Inſtitution 

vithout heite of his bodie to ſucceede him in thecrowne : 
for then he that is next unto ir, and knowen to be woor- 
thieſt and fitreſt, is taken foorth. By this meanes that great 
kingdome hath continued very long without civill warte 
or murder, and never vanted of-ſpring of the roiall race. 
In Calecuth, when the king dieth, although he have male 
children, or nephewes by his brother, yet none of them 
ſuccted in the kingdome, but his ſiſters ſonne : and if they 
faile; the next of the blood roiall commeth to the crow ne. 
They ground this upon a fooliſh & fond ſuperſtition which 
they have in cauſing the Queene ta be by ſome 
prieſt called Bramin, in whoſe cuſtodie ſhe remaineth 

ever after, ſo long as the king is abroad. Whereupon theß 
preſume, and bee not without cauſe, that 
avour y where prom jrognr om fawrarer ew 
more of the pri no ince. Concerning king- 
domes that go by election, we have ſpoken of themalrea- 
die. No bicauſe it is a very hard matter to change him 
that — indech-d Lingdeae, r conſidera- 
tion muſt be had in making the election, leaſt the overſight 
of one hower procure a: perpetuall repentance: But where 
the prince is by nature and not by election, men mult la- 
bour by carefull induſtrie and 3 to bring him up, 
and to inſtruct him well by repleniſhing his minde with 
ſound opinions from his infancie, and by caſting upon his 
n and honeſtie, . r 
and little may growe and waxe ripe with age, and having 
When aprince end, Forthere is no time better and ſitter to frame and to 
— correR a prince in, than when he knowes not that he is a 
ere. 

commeth to t ree of c ing, 

behaveth himſelfe a great deale better with his ſubjects, 
than they that from their youth have been alwaies free and 
exempted from ſubjection. For by ſuch education or brin- 
ing up, a prince addeth to his roiall greatnes, and to thoſe 
ons which great men have by nature, curteſie and gen- 
tle behavior, which cannot but be verie acceptable to his 
people, and containe them mote willipgly in hwy TY 
4004: 3 LA 0 E . 
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, © of a Prince. L 
bed —— rs Orr 
yeeres mutt be dili imploied, not onely in with-draw- 
ing him from diſhoneſt things, but alſo in cauſing him to 
of vertue, and to have ſome precepts thereof ingra- 
yen in his braine, untill in the ende hee underſtande all 
that belongeth to his dutie, and.whatſoeverelſe may hel 


him forwarde to leade a good and happie life. If wiſe ta- 
thers with great care bring up, and i their children, 
whoſhall ſucceed them but in the government of ſome lit- 
tle houſe in the countrie , how mach care and labor 


ought to be taken in teaching him well and wiſely, who is 
to ſucceede in the Empire over much people, and whoſe 
life ought to be the diſcipline of their maners and condi- 
tions? For this cauſe a good and prudent prince muſt take 
paines in cauſing his children to be brought up, that he re- 
member he hath begotten them for the Common-wealth, 
not to ſerve his private affections. Let him knowe, that al- 
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though he erect a great number of images, build ſumptu- The beſt token 
dus houſes, eſtabliſh good and wholeſome ordinances , yet a *=embrics 


hecannot leavea moreexcellent mark of his, than a ſonne, — nance 


whodegenerating in nothing, repreſenteth the 
— vertuous actions. For hee dieth not that lea. 
xeth behinde him a lively image ot himſelfe. And truly it is 
the perfection of an excellent prince to rule in ſuch ſart, as 
if he · would ſtrive, that his like for goodnes and juſtice 
coulde not ſucceede him, and ſo to bring 


To this ende therefore let him make choice of all his ſub- 
jects, yea from whar place ſoever, and gather togither ver- 
tuous and ſincere men, uncorrupted, grave, and ſuch as 
ate learned not onely through precepts, but alſo through 
the experience of manic things, to whom their age bree- 
deth reverence, their good liſe authoritie, and their milde- 
nes and gentle behavior love, and good: will: that the ten- 
der ſpirit of the yoong prince; offended with the rough dea- 
ling of his teachers, may not begin to hate vertue before 


What ü 
yoorg pringe. 


tum. 


his children, — 
2s if he deſired that they ſhould ſurmount him in yertue, b. 


and to 


vp his 


teachers 


he knowe it, nor yet corrupted through their over - great w hare. 
gzentleneſſe, degenetate and ſtart aſide where it ought 
not. Wherefore Senees (aid, that a prince his teacher muſt 


have 


. —— . . 
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Of che Inſtitution 
Two properties have theſe two properties, He muſt krow ba to chide without 
requite 1n wi Gaming of of him, and how to praiſe bam without flatterie. Morco- 
ace. ver, great care muſt be had in making choice of all ſuch per. 
ſons, whether they are men, women, children, or ſervants, 
— 2 — ona, 
3 ccing the moſt part of mens 
What Rd d v0 cid fo hpi born, 
peroneal malt>* hut he may be corrupted ——. . — what 
abour the 
prince, may a man looks for but veric evils from that 
who, of what nature and ſpitit he be, — — 
he is out of his cradle, is ſtuffed with fooliſh and falſe opini- 
ons, nouriſhed among fond women brought u in the nid 


deft of laſcivious maidens | ofloſt children ; vileandabjeg 
flatterers, of juglers and 6 wg of drunkards, of dice-plai- 
ers and inventers of brieflic, in the midſt of ſuch 
caitifes — — om ayes wy and png 


A 
9 
and e —̃ Ä— 


—— and. to undertake ſuch a great and 
cath . dithcule charge, as is cheeducation and inſtruction of the 
— our 7 or with him a will woorthie the ſame, conſi- 
with himſelfe, not how many — . — 

= may get into his hands, but hoy he Geer 

Kenna wv unto his al hir 
re mae a geod and confidence in him. 9 9— 
—— Ty al the people, who make them good men whom the people 
— cannot want : as contrariwiſe, they that marre and corrupt 
princes and kings,ought to he an ination to all men, 
and puniſhed no leſſe than they that put poiſon, not intoa 
cup, but into a common fountaine, Sek they ſee everie 
body drinke. Fir then he that hath taken this charge upon 
him, muſt narowly note whereunto the nature of the prince 
isinclined, rhe it may be knowen by ſome ſignes even in 
* his yoong yeeres: as w he be not given to anger, to 
ofa ce ambition, to deſire of reno ne, to riot, to plaie, to cove- 
— touſnes, to revenge, to war, or to tyrannie. After, when he 
knowerh to what vice hee is inclined, he muſt fortiſie his 
-minde * the ſame vich good opinions r 
uti- 


of a Prince. 


reſolutions, and labor to change his hart, which is yet ten- 
der, into a habit that is contrarie to his nature. And when he 
perceiveth that his render nature inclineth to honeſt and 
commendable things, or to ſuch vices as will eaſily change 
into vertues in princes well brought up, asto ambition and 
prodigalitie, he muſt pricke him forward, and help his good 
nature by diligent travell. Neither muſt he uſe precepts 
lie to withdrawe the, prince from diſhoneſt things 
procurein him a longing deſire rodo thoſe things thatare 
vertuous , but he maſt labor to imprint and to roote them 
in his memorie by divers forms, now by ſentences, another 
while by fables, after by compariſons,then by es, or 
by ſome notable ſayings, ingraven in rings, and painted in 
tables. Brieflie, if there be any other thing wherein this age 
taketh pleaſure, let that be a meane to worke in him a taſte 
ofvertue. Above all things ſpeciall regard is to be had, whar 
opinions are ingraven in the prince his braine. For the 
whole order of his life proceedeth from that fountaine. 
And therefore he muſt labor immediately to imprint in his 
minde holy — — opinions, Ahich may ſerve for a coun- 
terpoiſon againſt the common errors of the ignorant peo- 
ple: but chieflie ro inſtruct him t y in Gods truth, 
and in that which concerneth his ſalvation. He muſt per- 


to none ſo much as to the prince, and that as he 
is to raigne by him, ſo likewiſe it belongeth to his office to 


in this world, & eternall felicitie in the bleſſed life to come. 
Let him be taught to love vertue as the onelie good, and to 
hate vice as the onely evill: let him know that the one is fol- 
lowed no leſſe with ſname and diſhonor; then the other with 
glorie and honor, eſpeciallie in a prince, in whom if vertue 
take place, as it were in a high watch- tower, it ſſineth ſo 
cleerly, that the brightnes thereof remaineth long after his 
death. As for al worldly pompe, antiquitie of petigree, ima- 
gerie & riches, they ate but meere vanitie & follie, not wor- 
thie to be cared for, or to be admired by a vertuous prince. 
Let him be perſwaded that dignitie, greatnes and majeſtie 
ue not to be ſought after by the helpe of fortune, ot by 


humane 


On- How 2 
and to Prince 


ſwade him, that whatſoever is taught in the law of God, be- Deut. 17.8. 
The law of God 
according to his will, that he may enjoy proſperitie thepriace. 


Of the Inſtitution 
humane meanes, but by wiſcdome, i of life and ma- 


integritie 
ners, and by vettuous and noble deeds. Plato ſaith not with- 
When a Com-, gut cauſe, that a rae Bren wealth will never be happie un- 


mon · wealth is 
ha till princes 
85 rudder of fe Emp en Now his is not to 
call him a r, that is learned in „ in naturall 
Philoſophie, and in the Mathematicks, but him, who with 
—— —— — 
after true A a Chri- 
- ſtian differ but in name: and a prince well iuſtructed in pie. 
tie, is truly both the one and the other. Therefore he ought 
to learne nothing ſooner (next to the law of God) than the 
morall philoſo phiqof the ancients, which teacheth all ver- 
tue. Is there any thing more fooliſh than to eſteeme high- 
lie of a ptince if he vaut well, if he play well at tenniſe, if 
he be ſtout. and ſtrong :| briefly, if he be cunning in ſome 
things, which peradyenturea peaſant would do better than 
he, — n 2 while he is puffed up with pride, he 
Poon, and ſporteth humſelfein all kind of if 


beyond the common ſort in precious ſtones, gold, pur- 
IT 
and in every thing that is falſly called & in the meane 
. whileto be far inferiour in the true goods of the ſoule to 
many of his people, and thoſe of loweſt calling? Theſe opi- 
nions, as holy and inviolable lawes, muſt be ingraven in the 
hart of a yooag prince, and muſt be, as it were the firſt lines 
that are to be drawen in the void table of his ſoule, namely, 
that he muſt ſtrive — excell him in the goods of the 
ſoule, in w N „ hs and juſtice. 
Frugalitie, modeſtie in other men may be at- 
b eee povery eren 
they cannot but be a note 


modeſtly,who hath ab much as he will. Ancient 
d that abs 775 which was gotten by 
nc 4 25 


wi —— 


hiloſophers, or — take the 


and pleaſure? What — —— — 


temperance, I meane, when he 
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If Scipio African had reaſon to ſay, that this ſpeech, I had not 
thought it, did not beſeeme a wiſe man, how much mote un- 
ſeemelie is it for a prince, who cannot utter the ſame with- 
out his great harme, and greater to the Common-wealth ? 
For as in a voiage the fault of a common Mariner ( ſaid A. 
gapeta)doth but little hurt, whereas the ſlip of a Pilot brin- 
geth ſbipw rack: ſo in Monarchies the o 
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ce of a private The fauleof a 


man is more hurtful to himſelf than to the common-welth, Prince is muck 


but if the prince 


in to ſaile, he hurteth everie one. This ganhar an 


is the cauſe why the minde of a prince muſt eſpecially be in- privaze man. 


ſtructed with good reſolutions and ſentences, to the end he 
may bee skifull by reaſon and not by 
counſell of aged men will ſupplie that experience of things 


uſe. For then the A Prince 


abend, 


reaſon and not 


which is wanting in him. He muſt be given to underſtand, by ue. 


that his life is in the face of all the world, that he can do no- 
—— will be hid, and therefore if he be good, it muſt 

turne to the great benefit of many if wicked, to their 
hurt likewiſe : bicauſe the prince is alwaiesthe vetie portra- 
ture after which ſubjects conforme themſelves. He muſt 
know that the greater honor is given unto him, the more 
he is to ſtrive that he may be woorthie of it, looking more 
to his own doings and actions, than to the praiſes that men 
pive him, which he muſt beleeve and receive, according as 
behaveth himſelf. For if he rule well,they are due unto 


How a Prince is 


him; if ill, he is honored and praiſed, either through con- 10 receive the 
ſtraint, or of flatterie : or elſe it is to ſhew him under hand rt are 
vhat he ought to be. Let him.know that as God hath pla- 


ced the ſunne and the moone in the heavens for a reſem- 
blance of his divinitic : ſo a prince is the like repreſentati- 
on and light in a kingdome, as long as he hath the feare of 
God, and the obſeryation of juſtice imprinted in him. For 
theſe two things make their life divine and celeſtiall, that 
we placed in high degree of power and authoritie - as con- 
trartwiſe,the contempt of pietie & juſtice, maketh it beaſt- 
like and ſavage. As God the giver of all things ſtndeth not 
in need of any mans ſervice to receive a good turne of him: 
ſoit is the dutie of a worthy prince, who repreſenteth the fi- 
gure of the eternal king, to profit every one without reſpeR 
of his ou ne commodity and glory. As God is not touched 
with 


- 


- 


Good precepts 
for princes ſer - 
out by compa» 
riſons. 
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Of che Inſtitution 
with any affections or paſſions, but ruleth and governeth 
allehings | by ——— ſo after his example 
a prince laying aſide the — — of his ſoule muſt 
12 in all his dooings. As there is nothing 
more common than the Sun, which imparteth of hir light 
to all the celeſtiall bodies: ſoa prince muſt be alwaies readie 
to proſit the Common- wealth, & have within him the light 
of wiſdome, to the end that if others looſe their brightnes, 
yet he may never be overtaken with darknes. As the Sunne 
when it is higheſt in the Zodiacke mooveth ſloweſt: ſo the 
higher that a prince is lift up in greatnes and authoritie, the 
more gentle and gratious he ougheto be, keeping himſelſe 
frõ doing — thing that beſeemeth not a 2 
let him think, that nothing is more vile and abject, than for 
him that is called a king and prince of free men, to become 
a ſlave to riot, choler, covetouſnes, ambition, and other yi. 
ces of like qualitie, which are moſt vile and cruel maſters. He 
muſt be ſo affected towards his ſubjects, as a father of 
a familie is towards thoſe of his houſhold: bi a king- 
A kiogdomeis dom is nothingels but a great familie, and a king the father 
dura greatis- of a great manie. For although he paſſe them in grearnes & 
authoritie, yet he is of one and the ſame kind with them, 2 
man commanding men, and free over thoſe that are free, 
not over beaſts or {laves, 'as Ariſtotle ſaith verie well. And if 
he would have that excellent title, which we give to God 
the prince of al men, calling him Ou father, he muſt procure 
it not by threatnings & feare, but by deeds, by meeł- 
refutes des and humanitie, which will Rand him in Reed of a ſure 
Meaarchies de- Gard to preſerve his eſtate. For the love and loialtie of his 
aderb of the ſubjects will greatlie increaſe thereby, of which the afſu- 
| effubjets, Trance of Monarchies dependeth. When the nobilitie and 
| common people aſe to feare, not him, but for his ſake that 
commandeth them, then he ſeeth with manie eies, heareth 
with manic eares, and perceiveth 2 far off whatſoever is 
done. Let the prince have this ſaying of Plutarke alwaies 
ingraven in his ſoule : Thot nothing beere belowe pleaſerh G 
' more, or trawerh neerer to bis divine nature, than to rule well is 
all juſtice and equitie , which is the chiefeſt charge of his vo- 
cation, and that unto which he is ſtraightlie bound : a 
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of a Prince. 613 
ſpect of his ſubjects. For as the ſubject oweth obedience, The G 
aide, and reverence to his Lord: ſo the prince oweth juſtice, — *.* 
defence , and protection to his ſubjects. When a prince ſubjees, 
ſheweth himſelfe upright , indifferent, and true of his word 
to all, it is the greateſt felicitie that can happen to a Com- 
mon wealth, and that which crowneth the Monarch there- —_ — 
of with greater glorie and honor. And trulie a prince ought fer. 
to obtaine that praiſe and reputation 
of 'goodnes and vertue, than that which 
ength and power, For as the divine na- 

kings muſt endevor to conforme their 
works and actions, excelleth all other eſſences and natures 
chiefliein three things, that is, in immortalitie, power, and 
goodnes: ſo a prince muſt ſtrive to excell his ſubjects, not ſo 
much in the immortalitie of his name, or in power, as in 
goodnes, which vertue is certainlie much more venerable, 
and drau eth necreſt tothe divinitie. For to be incorrups The whole 
üble andimmorrali , the fower Elements, and the whole git inner 
frame are indued with that qualitie, as naturall Philoſo- dot 
phers maintaine. And as for h and power, carth- . ges 


quakes, s, tempeſtuous v flouds and 
{am HY RY I — of forceand-might: but no- 


g is partaker of juſtice, uprightnes, and equitie, except 0 
— . — . — and — 

ſanding. So that( as the ſame Platari ſaith)we onely are ca- D 
——— at Good of vertue that commeth from God. To 

t, let the prince be diligentli 
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«as, noble 
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| ,Carefull o- 
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Of the inſtiutionof: a Prince: 


, almaies one and the without 

rrompe nite —— neg fl —_y 
to them that have to deale with him, plaine , a lover — 
3 — 
len» borne to corret i tl 


—— l to deſite and parks — excellent 
gifts and graces, through the conſideration of examples 
E unto him, concerning the lives and deedes of 
o manic famous and woorthie men, as are at this day after 
innumerable ages revived: Ae by meanes of hiſtories. 
And it cannot be but he will be greatly pricked forward to 
conforme. himſelfe unto them, thereby to give like occaſion 
to good w its, to write, ſing, and publiſh his es. What 
prince wilknor, burse with a jelous deſie ot vertue, when 
he heareth that the onely fame therof in the perſon of Sci- 
die Aſricazie. allured — and robbers with 
ſuch an admiration, that hen they underſtood that he was 
in a houſe fat from anie tou ne, they did beſet it round, and 
as he ſtood in his defence to drive 8 
dou ne their weapons, aſſuting hi 
oncly to ſee and to reyerence him, as indeed ——.— 
Prince will not be poſſeſſed with joy, when he heareth, that 
AHenander king of the Bactrians was ſo beloved of his ſub- 
jects for joitice and vettue, that after his death the cities 
were ia great eontention q which of them ſhould have the 
| honor of his butiall, for the of which ſtriſe, order 
was awd wa yarn? them rr 
rain vdot be mooyed with love towards the goodnes of Trajan 
wy Se the Romans, when he heareth his Panegyricall 
vherin Plinis, after he had extolled him to heaven, 
| co —— 3 2. — by. the bf 7. 
1he Empire, ma, r4jan. 
Azefiew. Who will not deſire the honor that king ved, 
* — vas ſined by the Ephoties had 
a vay the harts, and v oon the love of al his Citizens to him- 
= Ariffides, kaka Who wil not eee of fu 


ould come to 


SS Sager anne 
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the Juf, as divine and roiall a title as ever king could obtain, 
rather than as manie uſe to be called Conquerors, Beſiegery, 
Thunderer: ? Briefly, unto theſe examples the repre- 
henſion and 2 — — h hiſtories ſet 
evill princes, it cannot bee but that a prince well 
— up, and exerciſed in the love and ſtudie of vertue, 
vill be verie deſirous to ſhew foorth the fruits and effects 
therof, eſpecially if he be will inſtructed in the ſeare of God, 
and knowledge of his dutie, whereof he ſhall have perfect 
underſtanding in thelawe of God, which he is commanded 
by the ſoveraigne king of al to have with him, to read in it al Deut. 174;. 
— of his life, and to 1 to the end be may raigne 
r in earth, and finally in heaven. 


Of the office dais of « King. Ch. Go. 
1 A Ugnitus Caſar hearing ſome rehearſe, that A. Aug ca 
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NA. . /exander the great, after he had finiſhed moſt of 
his conqueſts at two and thirtie yeeres of age 
lid, that he toołe great care to know what he ſhould doaf af- 
terward: — —— 5 2 at the ſpeech of mane rope 
there was lee leſſe verne he" 
Dee 
tirely gotten, inc ame. And ſurelie to ke 
— there is nothing more EI 
Moreover it is better for a prince to g — — tly, and 
to rule according to his eſtate, than and poſſeſſe 
——— _— — — OR 
© gratious unto him as to nnumerable per- 
— tis obcdience, hath is eſtabliſhed Ren we plcedin 
keepe them in the knowledge and obſervation of true reli- 
gion, to rule them by lawes, todefend them by arms, 
and in al things to be ſo careful oftheir good, that they may 
eſteeme of him, a5 of theit facher and ſheepheard, Now ſee- 
== ve ſummarily intreated of the education and in- 


—— — the charge of a teacher and go- 
this place(my Companions)conſider of his 
— Tan en authoritie over 
Ti ARAM. 
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The good will ARAM. Foraſmuch as integritie of religion, & the good 
of che people will of the people are two ptincipall _ upon which the 
groom ſafetie of 185 Eſtate ſtandeth, the king ought to procure 
of reli ioo. the firſt, being therefore appointed by God over ſo manie 
millions of men: and the ſecond without doubt dependeth 
of the former, which is the „ between a king 
and a tyrant, ho ruleth by conſtraint. | 

Acu1rtos, Ina king is ſeen the ordinance of God, who 
is the author and preſerver of policies, and of good order, 
Therfore his feare and reaſon, muſt never depart out of his 
minde, to the end that ſerviug God, he may profit all thoſe 
that live under his dominion. But from thee As & n, wee 
looke for the diſcourſe of this matter. 

As ER. The ſeven Sages of Grecia being invited to a 
feaſt by Periander prince of Corinth, were requeſted by him 


= 


The ſayings of 


che ſeven wife to enter into the diſcourſe of the eſtate of great men. Solos 


Fi — ey unto you, that ſince I began to tefte of. 


men of Grecia ſpeaking fitſt, ſaid: : That a ſaveriigne king or prince cannot 
. greater glorie to bin 2 re 4 I 
Solow fate ef bis Me that is to ſay, by communicating his 
ſoveraigne authoritie with his ſubjects. Bias ſpeaking next, 
ſaid: By ſubmitting bimſelfe firfh of all tu the of bus countrie, 
Thales I art oui that pie that al to olde age, and 
eee, 0 WY, THIER 
bulus : If be truſt none of thoſe that are about him. Pittacus: If be 
be able to prevaile ſo much, that his ſubjed feare not hum, but for 
him. Chilon : A prince mu#t not ſet his minde upon any tranſitorie or 
mortal thing but upon that which ireternall and immortal. Perian- 
der concluding upon theſe opinions ſaid, that all theſe ſen- 
tences ſcemed to him to diſſuade a'man'of good judge- 
| ment, from deſiring at any time to command over others. 
Tijses letter to The Emperor Trajan u mage the Senate of Rome, a- 
be Senate, os mong other things, uſed theſe: verie words: I freely: confeſſe 
of bringethwith — thouſand 

Princes. this [Imperial eflate bringet it, I hy mea 
— pt we. For if there be great honor _ 
to how ma- 


[ tooks it 

Jayne þ 261) 7 e eee 

ſame. But over and nhat envie is be 

_ Towharfalle wy aniflcks Teer e „ 
F ˙²˙ - 


and dutie of a Prince. 
1 if he lay up monie, be i taken for cevetom : if he be 
addict _— he us ſuppoſed to bg a coward: if be be comragions, 
be 1s judged ambitions : 2 will call him proud. if affable 


and courteouu, he is t 
he be merrie, they will ſay be in diſſolute. After manie other ſpee- 
ches, this good Emperor concluded, that although he willing- 
h accepted of bu eftate at the firft, yet he was very ſorowfull after- 
ward that he had ſo great a charge: bicauſe the ſea and the Empire 
were two pleaſant 5 to lookg upon, but perilous to taſte. Divine 
Plato wrote alſo, that none was fit to governe an Empire, 
and to be a Prince, but he that commeth unto it through 
conſtraint, and againſt his will. For whoſoever deſireth he 
charge of a prince, it muſt needs be, that he is either a foole, 
not knowing how dangerous and full of care the charge 
of a king is : or if he bea wicked man, that he mindeth no- 
thing but how he may raigne to ſatisſie his pleaſure and 
private profit, to the great hurt of the Common-wealth : 
or elſe it he be ignorant, that he conſidereth not how hea- 
vie the burden is which he taketh vpon him. Therefore a 
wiſe prince will not thinke himſelfe the happier, bicauſe 
he ſucceedeth in a greater Empire and kingdome, but te- 
member rather, that he laieth ſo much the more care and 
— ” 5 his ſhoulders, and that he beginneth then to 
ye leſſe leaſure, leſſe reſt and happines in paſſing away his 
time, In other perſons, a fault is pard inyouth, and 
growing old, they are ſuffered to take their caſe. But he that 
is Head ofa Common-wealth, bicauſe he is to travell for all, 
muſt be neither yooug nor olde. For he cannot commit a 
fault how ſmall ſoever it be, without the hurt of many men, 
nor yet reſt from his dutie, but it will rurne to the miſerie of 
his ſubjects. This cauſed the Philoſophers to ſay, that 2 
Ince ought not to dedicate the Common-wealth,to him- 
but to addict himſelfe to the Common-wealth, and for 
the profit thereof alwaies to be diligent, vertuous, and wiſe, 
and ſo to governe his Empire, that he may be able caſi 
togive a reaſon of hischarge. And bicauſe no man ask 
an account of him in this life, he ought to be ſo much the 
more ſtirred up to demand a ſtraighter reckoning of him- 


elfe, being 


if ſolitarie, an hypocrite : and if 


red that the time will come, & that ſpeedily, * 
S ij whercin 
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Who is firtefl ta 
rule. 


The Prince muſt 
give account to 
none but to 


God. 


Ol che office 
wherein he muſt yeeld it up before him, with whom there 
is no reſpect of princes, except in this, that they ſhall have 
the Iudge more rigorous againſt them, that have abuſed 
The firſhand greater power and authoritie, To begin therefore to handle 
prncipal.eati© the dutie and office of a prince: firſt, be muſt have the lawe 
dave the lan of of God continually before his eies: he muſt ingrave it in 
God before he hig ſoule, and meditate upon the words and ordinances 
Pſal.1z9 thereof, all the daies of his life, deſiring of God to graunt 
him the ſpiric of underſtanding to conceive them well, and 
according to that divine rule to ditect all his intents and 
actions to the glorie of that great, eternall, and Almightic 
King of kings: as well for the ſalvation of his one ſoule, 
which he ought to preferre before the rule of the whole 
world: as for the good of thoſe that are committed to his 
charge to governe, teach and judge them, For it is moſt cer- 
taine, that of the H Og truth in the prince his 
The pietieof hart, all good order of his dependeth : and that his 


The Prince muſt 
be ſure that the 
religion he 


maintaineth is 
the juſt will of 
God, 


lawes, and by good exam 
dence, and jaſtice; and det 


anddutie of a Prince. 


ſopher [ſecrates ſeemerh to have covertly contained in theſe 
words;which he wrote to Vicocles the prince: This » 


Prove Ifocratevargu- 
unto thee that thow haft v well, if tos ſeeſt that — people, dene. 


which is ſabjedt wnto thee, increaſe in modeſtic and wealth under thy gadvagcr 


overnment. For good lawes, juitice, and good example of life, make * Prince. 
Tabjeftr better, and joined with fortitude — 
Now that a prince (I call him good and juſt that im- 
1 all his power to be ſuch a one, being ready to ſpend 

is blood and life for his people) may attaine to theſe excel - 
lent qualities, his love, and affection towards his ſubjects, is a Prince muſt 
very neceſſarie, as that which is able to preſerve the indiſſo- love bis fubjeds 
luble bond of mutuall good will betweene them and him, 
which is one of the ſureſt means to maintaine great Eſtates 
and Monarchics. Next, he is to begin the good ordering of 
his Eſtate at himſelfe, and reforme firſt of all, all diſorder in {ie mu2 bexin 
hisowne life and maners, and correct thoſe things that are tine. 
moſt ſecret in his court: knowing that from thence forward 
he muſtlive as it were in an open Theater, where be is ſcene 
on every fide, ſo that his life will be a diſcipline and inſtruc- 
tion of good or il living unto others. Therforeler him ſtrive 
to excell thoſe whom he ruleth, and to ſurmount them as 
far in vertues, as he ſurpaſſeth them in riches and honor. 
Amongſtall thoſe that follow him, he muſtalwaics have the ug be 
viſeſt next his perſon, and call others from all parts neere the vi nent 
unto him, not refuſing or contemning any man of skill and * fenen. 
reputation. He muſt often heare of them, and 
being a Iudge amongſt ſuch as are leſſe skilfull, ſtrive to go 
beyond the beſt learned through diligence and ſtudie. By 
which kinde of exerciſes he ſhall knowe how to governe the 
eſtate of his kingdome uprightly, and cannot but do ſuch 
things as are praiſe-woorthie, And foraſmuch as common 
tranquillitic and publike quietnes is one principall end of The6® aurie | 
civill ſocietie, the firſt dutie of a good king towards his ſub- fl wo, 
jets, is to maintaine them in peace & concord. For it is un- jeas. 
poſſible that a Common-wealth ſhould flouriſh in religion, 
juſtice,charitie,integrity of life:briefly,in all things neceſſa- 
ry for the preſervation thereof, if the ſubjects enjoy not an 
exceeding great & aſſured peace. Let the prince then with- 


out intermiſſion, ſeeke after the ſafeſt meanes to keepe his 
Sf ij kingdome 
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kingdome in quietnes and reſt: let him deliver his ſubjects 


Good preceps from calamitic : let him be carefull of all things which may 


or a Prince. 


What manner 
of liwes are to 
be eſtabliſhed 
in a Common- 
wealth. 


be profitable & commodious unto them, and let him com- 
mand them with mildnes, and teach them obedience by the 
uprightnes of his commandements. Let him not ſuffer his 

ple to be over · inſolent, nor yet to be troden under foot 
and oppreſſed: but let him take order, that ſuch as are moſt 
honeſt may be preferred to honors and offices, aud that the 
reſt may not any way be . He muſt alter thoſe civil 
lawes and cuſtoms of living, which being ill eſtabliſhed, are 
prejudiciall to his ſubjects, and ordaine all juſt and profi- 
table lawes, agreeing with themſelves, and ſuch as breeding 
but few ſutes among his people, may briefly judge and de- 
cide them e "10% right and equitie. In this point a 
good prince muſt uſe great care and dili that juſtice 
may be well adminiſtred, to the of everie mans 
right, and to the puniſhment of the wicked. This is that 


jerem aa. . Which the ſpirit of God ſo often commandeth: namely, To 


-threw the Top- 
ications of his 


execute judgement and righteouſnes, to deliver the from 
the hands of the oppreſſor, not to die xs the ſtranger the 1,uor 
the widow, to do no violence nor ſhed i blood, And theſe ſelf- 
ſame things muſt he cauſe to be obſerved by them that are 
appointed to exerciſe juſtice in his name. Which bicavſe it 
was neglected by many kings, they loſt both life and king- 


r 1225 dome, as we read of Philip king of Macedonia, a very milde 
ed juſtice. 


prince, and of an excellent nature, who was nevertheles 
ſlaine by Pawſanias, bicauſe he delaied along time to let him 
have right and juſtice, concerning an injurie which another 
had offered him. Demetrius alſo loſt his kingdome, bicauſe 


he could not abide to heare his ſubſects, but eſpecially for 


abjec into a this matter. One day when many ſupplications were pre- 


mater. 


ſented unto him, he put them into the plaits of his cloke, 
and paſting over a bridge he threw them all into the water, 
and would hot once vouchſaſe to reade them:wherupon the 
people being filled with indignation, rebelled againſt him. 
On the other ſide, a good prince ought freely, & at all how- 
ers of the day, to heare the complaints of his ſubjects, and 
to providethereafter, as one that is truly zealous of juſtice, 


clemencie, and goodnes, which are r divine than hu- 


and dutie of a Prince. 
mane qualities, and moſt proper to him that will conforme 
as much as may be (as it becommeth him) to that 
heavenly vertue, which is alwaies juſt and mercifull, and (ass 
Platarks ſaith) ruleth all things without compulſion, molli-.⁷]] 
fieng the neceſſitie of obeying by admonition and perſua- 
of reaſon.Nothing is more convenient for a ſoverai 
tlenes, fora prince than clemencie, for a king than 
mercie : and yet ſeveritie and rigor of juſtice are no leſſe ne- 
ceſſarie ornaments, for the di of his dutie, and the 
of his ſubjects. Therefore in th 
irine and naturall right, and the 
for the tranſgreſſion thereof, he 
beware leaſt his facilitie in granting 
ons, make him a promoter of evill, which (as Seneca ſaith) if 
he leave unpuniſhed, is transferred unto his itie. But 
when the prince onely is offended through light con- 
tempt, ot excuſable breach of his Edicts, it cannot but be when iris com- 
commendable in him to uſe pardon & pitie. Theſe are thoſe e 
ſtrong and mightie chaines, which (as Dios ſaid to Dion/ins wercie. 
the king of Syracuſa ) will preſerve his kingdome in a hap- 
pie, flouriſhing, and peaceable eſtate, I meane goodnes and 
juſtice. For force,feare, and the multitude of his gard, aſſure 
not the eſtate of a prince ſo well, as the good-will affection, 
favor, and love of his ſubjects, vhich he may obraine by 
oodnes and juſtice. They onely(faid Marcus ¶Aureluu in - How a Prince 
Ring his ſonne) are to holda kingdom long time with- Talons 
out danger, who by good behavior and juſt dealing imprint great »bile 
in the harts of their ſubjeRs, not a feare of their power, but 4e. 
amutuall love of their vertue. For thoſe ſubjects are to be 
ſuſpected that ſerve through conſttaint and extremitie, not 
they that obey being mooved with reaſon and gentlenes. 
Theſe holie precepts were ſo well put in practiſe by this | 
good Emperor arc eAnreling, that all his ſubjects had [Moree Avro: 
verie eaſie acceſſe unto him: inſomuch that albeit he were ne 
a great Monarch, yet he never had 3 no not ſo ſabiedà. 
much as a Porter to his Palace. Likewiſe king Numa put 
from him thoſe three hundred Archers, which Remi — ä 
uſed to have for his garde : ſaying, that he would hot di- —— 
lruſt that people which put their truſt in him, nor _ Romulurhad. 


of nature. 
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mand over that people that diſtruſted him. To this 


_Plaro bis (peeeh when, Plate ſaug the above · named Din ſus + 
fo POE bout with manie ſoldiers of his garde, he ſaid unto him: 


gard, What? Haſt thou committed ſo manie evils, that thou 
ſtandeſt in neede of ſuch a garde of armed fellowes ? Now 

it is moſt certaine, that the.obedience of the ſubject ſptin- 

geth and proccedeth from the love of his Lord, as alſo that 

the loye of the Lord: increaſeth through the obedience of 

the ſubje&. But bicauſe the wickednes of men is ſo great 

at this day, that they which ſtrive to be verie gratious, are 
contemned and deſpiſed;it is verie neceſſarie that the prince 
Gravitie and ſe · ſhould ſhew foorth a certaine kinde of gravitie and ſeveritie, 
verige requiite 2nd according to the times, places, perſons, and occafions 
that are offered, cauſe his power and the majeſtic of his 
commandements to be perceived, being alwaics the ſtron- 
ger: bicauſe in matters of Eſtate a man may hold this for 
leis an undoubted principle, that he is maſter of the eſtate, who 
is maſter of the forces, Thus the of the prince 


2 with ſeveritie, his bountie mingled with ri- 
E: and his facilitie with auſteritie will be the meanes that 


D ee 
ibutet y that which a to everie one: 
juſtice. reward to hom reward, and puniſhmenttowhompuniſh- 
ment belongeth. From theſe dutics and offices of a good 
prince towards his ſubjects, alreadie mentioned, procee- 
deth the fatherly care which he hath of their proſperitie in 

the preſervation and increaſe of theircommodities and ri- 

ches, ſo far off is he from all deſire to invade and 
What authority ſpoile them. He conſidereth wiſely, that al he hath 
auen hs eas authoritie and powerover the goods of his ſubjeRts,yet not 
goods, in ſuch ſort as he hath over his owne demaine, or as if the 
: proprietie thereof belonged to him, but onely to this end to 
51.44 demand aide and ſuccor for the good & proſit of the com- 
mon -wealth. Hamer n great inju- 
a ries to Agamemnon againſt whom he was ſore incenſed, ſaith 

that he called him Devourer of the 

whenhe would in other places praiſe the king, he termeth 


him Shepherd of the people. And truly they are unwoorthie of 


the title of Prince, that lending their cares to ſuch as invent 
| new 


3 e 


and contratiwiſe, 


greg 
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new ſubſidies, impoſe them daily on their ſubjects: and ha- 
ving againſt all humanitie ſpoiled them of their goods and 
riches, conſume them miſerably pleaſures, or 
in war, when they might as well ſuffer their poote ſubjects 
to lire in peace. When Mare eAntonine was in Aſia, he 
doubled the taxe, and laid a ſecond charge upon them, that 
he might have v here with to furniſh his immoderate expen- 
ces. The Eſtates of the countrie ſent Hebreas to ſhew him Hebreasfree- 
how the caſe ſtood with them, who uſing a marvellous free- — 2 
dome of ſpeech, ſpake unto him in this maner : If thou wilt , 
have power to lay upon us two taxes in one yeere, thou 
muſt alſo have power to give us two Summers and two Au- 
tumns,two harveſts & two Vintages. Further, he added this; 
Aſia bath paid thee 200000. Talents (that was fix ſcore mil - 
lions of gold) if all this ſumme came not into —.— call 
them to account that have received it. But if thou haſt re- 
ceived it, and yet haſt nothing left, we are caſt away and un- 
done. Theſe words ought to bee well noted of a prudent 
rince, that he may throughly conſider with himſelfe, and 
—— iſter of al that is levied of the poore people in his 
ſome few about him fat themſelves with the op- 
preſſion & overthrow of many, as it commonly falleth out: 
and let him beſo carefull of the blood and ſubſtance of that 
bodie whereof he is head, that he profit all the members e- 
= Execbiel crieth out againſt ſuch princes as devoure 
F 
ith, that the gold which is taken from $ by tyran- 
rr ical tro rand Doren 
of their poore ſubjects. Artaxerxes ſaid, that it was a great 
deale more ſcemlier for the majeſtic of a king to give, than 
to take by polling, and to cloath than to uncloath; the one 
belonging to theeves, and not to Princes and Kings, unles 
they will Falfifie and ſtaine their name. King Dam ſent for 
all the governours of the Provinces under his ſubjection, 
and inquired of them among other things, whether the Darive dim. 
taxes and tributes were not too exceſſive: whereunto when ed vidur, 
they made anſwere that they thought them moderate, he 
commanded that they ſhould raiſe but the one 
thereof: eſteeming the love of his ſubjects a'richer 
treaſure, 
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France. 


to his eldeſt 
lonne. 


Liberslitie ne- 
ceſſarie in a 
Prince. 


The difference 
berweene & re- 


ward and a be- 


was the firſt chat who was the fitſt that r 


raiſed a taxe in 


Of the oe 


treaſure, than all the heaps of gold, which he might have ga- 
thered We may not heere forget to nd to kings the 
example of that good king S. Lemes the ninth of that name, 
iſed a taxe in his kingdome, but it 
was onely by waic of a neceſſatie ſubſidie during the war, 
not uling it as an ordinarie receit. Directing his ſpeech to 
Philip his eldeſt ſonne and ſucceſſor, he uttered theſe words 
in his Teſtament, which is yet to be found in the treaſurie of 


His exbortation France, and is tegiſtred in the Chamber of accounts. Be de- 


your in the ſervice of God, have a pitifull and charitable 
hart rowards the poore, and comfort them with thy good 
deeds. Obſerve the good lawes of thy kingdome : take no 
taxes nor beneyolences of thy ſubjects, unles urgent neceſ- 
ſitie, and evident commoditie force thee unto it, & then up- 


on a juſt cauſe, and not uſually: if thou doſt otherwiſe, thou 


ſhalt not be accounted a king, but a tyrant, &c. I leave the 
reſt of the clauſes in his I nt. Moreover, liberalitie 
well uſed, as we have elſe-where handled the ſame, is a verie 
comely ornament for a prince. Socrates ſaid, that it was the 
dutic of a good king to be beneficiall ro his friends, and of 
his enimies to make friends, to which no- 


thing will helpe him more than liberalitie. Neither muſt be 


be onely liberal, but magnifical alſo & ſumptuous, provided 
Th magnificall, he — which 


alwaics that of 
would ſoone make him an exactor, and in the end a tyrant. 
But a ſoveraigne prince muſt m_oryp have an eie to this, 
that the rewards of vertue due to worthy men 

before all his gifts and good tarns,and that he recompence 
ſuch as have deſerved any thing, before he give to them that 
have deſerved nothing. For an ungrateful prince wil hardly 
retaine an honorable & vertuous man any long time in his 
ſcrvice. Neither is the eſtimation of areward, and of a good 
turne all one: bicauſe a reward is given for deſert, & a bene- 
fir by grace. Beſides, a prince bealwais true, & as good 
as his promiſe, that men may give credit to his bare 
word, than to another mans oth. For it ought to be as an o- 
racle, which looſeth his dignitie, when men have 
ſuch an evill opinion of him, that he may not be 


unles he ſveare. And if he pawne his faith ar anyrime, be 
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and dutie of a Prince. 


muſt account it ſacred and inviolable: bicauſe faith is the 
foundation and ſtaie of juſtice, upon which the eſtate of 
t men is grounded, as we diſcourſed elſe- where. That 
ing of Theopompus king of Sparta, is alſo to be well noted - 

— . Ara yr his asked him e 25 


by the 
age epi his kingdomein ſafetie, heanſwered : 12 85 


22 corel b bd He mu 
— — in doub 


matters, that he _ — dis 
eſtate more aſſuredly, waighing and j their 
be thinke — A Prince muſt 
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nions with great Neither — 
his beſt ſervants t praiſe all his ſayings and doings, but tee 


thoſe that with modeſtie reproove his faults: he muſt diſ- — 
cerne wiſelie betweene them that cunningly fatter him, 
and thoſe that love and ſerve him faithful — wicked 
men may not be in greater credirwith him than men. 
For this cauſe alſo he muſt carefully inquire after his houſ- 
bold ſervants and familiar friends, that he may know them 
—— os take him to —— — 
they are with whom he converſeth ordinarily . Oο S 2; 
king of 5 22 had for his Armes a with an eie in 

noting thereby the wil tharought to N e 
wr namely, that it — 69/08 _—_— 
vandereth out of his way to direct others, that ſeeth not, 
to guide, that knoweth nothing, to teach, and that will not 
reaſon, to command. Likewiſe in all his actions he 
uſe reaſon as a heavenlie guide, having chaſed away 
teperarbations of his ſoule, and eſteeme it a greater and 
moreroiall matter to command himſelfe, than others. He 
muſt thinke that it is the true and proper office of a king, — 5 
not to ſubmit himſelſe to his — Love but to containe his Ne 
one affections rather than hs ſubjects: Further, he muſt 
ae to rake pleaſure in thoſe exerciſes, which may procure 
dim honor, and cauſe him to appeere better to the world: 
He muſt not ſeeke for reputation in vile things, which men wharmaner of 
baſe eſtate and naughtie behaviour commonly praRiſe, neee g. 
after vertue onely, wherein wicked perſons have 
0 part. Let him remember alwaies that he is a king, and 
therefore that he muſt ſtrive to do nothing un oorthie ſo 


. eee but continue his memorie by valiant — 
no 
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Of the office and dutie of a Prince. 
noble acts. This is that wherein one of the wiſe teters 
knew well how to inſtruct king Prolemy , ho demanded of 
him haw he might behave himſelf, that neither idlenes nor 
pleaſures might diſtract him. It is (ſaid he) in thine owne 
power, as long as thou commandeſt over. a great kingdom, 
& haſt ſo many great affaires to manage continually, which 
= not ſaffer thee to diſtract thy mindupon other matters. 
private men, borne tovertue, are willing many times to 
die, that they may purchaſe honor: much more ought kings 
to do thoſe things which will them honor, feare, 
& eſtimation everic where, during their life, & alſo through 
their brightnes ſhine a great while after their death. More- 
over, a prince muſt be warlike, and skilfull in 
viding carefully all things neceſſary for war, and yet he mult 
lovepeace, and uſurpe nothing that belongeth to another 
man contrarie to right, nor enter into war, but torepell vio- 
lence in extreme neceſſitie. Above all he muſt 
, civilldiſſentions, as moſt pernitious to his 
.advi y concerning the meanes whereby all occa- 
ſions of theirentrance may be taken from his Heer · 
in learning will helpe him well, and the knowledge of hiſto- 
ries, which ſet his eies the adventures that have be- 


egg as Be rms , and call to his remembrance 
the times paſt, whereby he iny better pride forthe time 
to come. Unto which if he adde the counſell of wiſe men, as 
we have alreadie touched, hee ſhall knowe more perſecty 
whatſoeyer concerneth the good of his eſtate. But above all 
he muſt know how to make choice of men, and not thinke 
them wiſe that diſpute cutiouſlie of ſmall things, but thoſe WW As: 
that ſpeake verie 2 matters. Neither let him ac- | 

. |; 

gotten moſt authoritie , but trie and judge them by the bal 
profitable works : namelie, if he ſee that they give him wiſc 
and free counſell, according as occaſions concurre, and al- 
faires reqtire : and then let him alwaies with ſpeed execute 
thoſe things, which by their counſell he findeth good and 
neceſſaxje For the concluſion therefore of our preſent diſ- 
courſe , we will comprehend the office and dutie of a good 
prince in few words: namelic,, if he ſerve Godin fincrrige 
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and puritie of hart, if he inquire diligently after the truth 
of his word, and cauſe his ſubjects to live thereafter:if he 
provide for their profite, redrefſe their miſeries, andeaſe 
ow of oppreſſion, exaction and polling. If he be pliable ro 
heare the requeſts and complaints of the leſt, indifferent & 
moderate in anſwering them, readie to diſtribute right to 
everie one, by propou nding reward for vertue and puniſh- 
ment for vice. If de be prudentia his boldin 
his exploits, modeſt in proſperitie, conſtant in adverſitie, 
| tiedfalt in word, wiſe in counſell: brieflie, it hegoverne i in 
ſuch ſort , andraigne ſo well, that all his ſubjects may have 
nhaeeoimicare;and ſtrangets to commend. 
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5 — no — 8 
$2” 1 faires, than their minifters would 

evade wha conſult, manie times togither howe 

ney diſewiſe the truth of their eftate. For this —— Sa 

tbe neceſſarie for a prince to have manyeics and eares,/for the cies & cares 

hich intent we ſaie that his Councellors ſerve, yet he muſt 


looke 


looke himſelfe n 28 he can even . of his 
affaires. And trulie it belongeth to the dumbe, blinde and 
deafe, to ſpeake, ſee and heare nothing, but by the mouth, 

cics, and cares of other men. Butin thoſe things wherein 
the prince is conſtrained to relie upon another mans re- 
port, he 22 — 9 — 9 —. 
diſguiſers of mattets, who ate not touched but onely with 
- their private profit, from thoſe that are mooved with the 
' zeale of publike benefit, and of his ſervice, and uſe theſe 
men in matters of counſell, which is moſt neceſlarie for the 
ſound preſervation of all eſtates. And indeed there was ne- 

ver anie eſtate but uſed counſell and counſellors in the eſta- 
bliſhing and government thereof, as wee may underſtand 
more of you my Companions , if you thinke — to dil. 
courſe of this matter. 


Au AN 4, Counſell ( ſaid Socrates) isa ſacred thing,an 
S n the 40 00 | 
Eitie, | 


| execution of a wiſe councell, : 

— AR Au. Counſell (ſaith the ſame Plato) hath the ſe!fe- 
cexceilence ſame place i in a Common-wealth that the ſoule and head 
hath — living adGehrand For the underſtanding -be —_— 

into the ſoule,an and hearing are placed in t 
ſo that the underſtanding being joined to theſe two good- 
ly ſenſes,and reduced — one, preſerveth everie thing. But 
—_— ee o n) ve expecta whole diſcourſe upon this 


5 cuir un All Common-wealths.conliſt chiefly oftwo 


, of counſell and of judgement, according to the diſ- 
lich, the affaires of the eſtate — dp ill 1 


—— 
— . ee. 


muſt firſt pax. gram. that the ordinarie Counſell of an =_— 
which cients commonly called a Senate, is the law- 
full afſem| of Coonlellr of ce, to give „ 
| them that have ſoveraign power in every Common-vw 
| When ve ſaie a lawfullaſſemblic, it is to be underſtood of 
. W given unto them by n to 


and of Counſailors. 


meete togither in time and place ted. And whereas 
we call them counſellors of eſtate, it is to diſtinguiſh them 
— princes — — ry ee 
ive adviſe to , every one ng to his vocation 
C Jquaticle dud yet ore weither counſellors. of eſtate, nor 
— — counſellours. Of this councell all the reſt of the 
blike 
— tied, vnited, and knitte togither, 
through that direction of religion, juſtice, warre, treaſures, 
lawes, magiſtrates and maners which proceedeth from it. 
Therefore the Senate is very well called by Cicero, the ſoule, 
reaſon, and underſtanding of a common-wealth : whereby 
he meaneth, that it can no more be maintained without a 
councell, than a bodie without a ſoule, or a man without 
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The profit of 


government dependeth,and by this all the parts of el. 


A councell or 
Senate is the, 
ſoule of the 


reaſon. The Hebrewes likewiſe called the councel a foun- . 


dation w all goodlie and commendable actions 
are built, and without which all enterpriſes are overthro- 
ven. Now foraſmuch as there hath been, and are at this day 
among ſundrie nations, ſundrie ſortes of governements 
and policies, ſo there is no leſſe difference in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a councell in them, as alſo manie alterations in 
the inſtitution and power thereof. And namelie, among 
the auncient Græcians, beſide the ſeverall councell of eve- 
rie Common-wealth , there was the ſacred councell of the 
Amphictions, ſo called, bicauſe it was inſtituted by Am- 
phition the ſonne of Dexcalion, This councell was as it were 
the = aſſemblie of the eſtates of all Græcia, and was 
helde twiſe a yeere, in Spring time, and in Autumne, at 
Delphos in the Temple of Apollo, for the commoditie of 
the ſeate thereof, being as it were in the middeſt of all 
Græcia. The authoritie thereof was ſo great, that whar- 
ſoever was concluded upon there, the Grzcians obſerved 
and kept it inviolable , whether it were in matters concer- 
ning religion and pietie towards their gods, or peace and 
unitie among themſelves. The Lacedemonians aud Meſ- 
ſenians met togither certain daies in the yeere at the tem- 
e of Diana upon the borders of Laconia, and there after 
ice, conſulted of their vaightieſt affaires. And yet both 
they and the reſt of Grzcia had * generall councels 
| t j con- 


compared ir to 
= 


The councell of 


the AmphiQi> 
ons. 


mia. 


The Senate of 
ſost: the Achenians. 


The Senate of 
the Romanes. 


The power of 
the Conſuls of 
Rome. 


The powet᷑ of 
the Senate of 
Rome. 


The power of 
the people of 
None. 


ſon, yet they had no other power hut to lead the armies, to 


t of their eſtate, beſides thoſe 


concerning the gove 


The Senate of that were particular, which they uſed dailie. The Senate of 
the Laccdemo- thirtie counſailots eſtabliſhed by 


| when herefour- 
med the Lacedemonian eſtate, obtained the ſoyeraigntie 
not long after, and of Senatours became abſolute Lords. 
Solon or dained amongſt the Athenians, beſides the Senate 
of 400. Vhich was changeable evęrie yeere, a privie & per- 
petuall councell of the 2 — of three. 
ſcore of the wiſeſt, & of ſuch as were blameles, who had the 
managing of thoſe affaires that were moſt ſecret, Romulus 
the fut foynder of Rome,copounded the Senate of 100. of 
the notableſt citizens : & having received the Sabines into 

his protection, he doubled the number of Senators, which 

afterward Brutus enereaſed with another hundred. As lon 
as the nager popular government of the Romanes laſted, 
the Conſuls, albeit in dignitie they repreſented a royall per- 


aſſemble the Senate, to receive the letters of Captaines, and 
of their aides , and to preſent them to the Senate, to heare 
embaſſadors before the people, ot before the Senate, to al- 
ſemble the great eſtates, & to aske the peoples advice con- 
cerning the creation of officers, or publiſhing of lawes. But 
the Senate diſpoſed the revenues of the Empire, and the 
common expences: appointed licutenants to all governors 
of provinces, determined of the triumphs, ordered religi- 
on, received and licenced Embaſſadouts of kings and nati- 
ons, and tooke order for ſuch as were ſent to them. The pu- 
niſhment of al offences committed throughout Italy, which 
deſerved publike execution, as treaſon, conſpiracic, poiſon- 
ing,wilfull murder, belonged to the Senate. If anie private 
perſyn or any citie ſtood in need of ſome ſpeciall favour , ot 
of reprehenſion, or of ſuccour and protection, the Se- 
nate had all the charge thereof. It was forbidden under 
paine of high treaſon to preſent any requeſt of the people 
without adyiſe taken of the Senate. Nevertheleſſe, the ſo- 
veraigntie alwaies belonged to the people, who might con- 
firme or infringe the decrees of the Senate. Since that time 
according to the ſundtie alterations of their eſtate and 
governement, the councell varied in forme. * 


andof Counſellors. 
bliſhed a particular councel of the wiſeſt Senators, and thoſe 
but few in number: and after that another ſtrict councell of 
CMecenas and Agrippa, 
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with whom he decided the chiefeſt ofthe couneell 


matters. In Turkie the councell is kept fower daies in a week ie Turke. 


by the Baſſaes whereſoever the prince ſojourneth. If ir be 
in time of peace at Conſtantinople, or in ſome other rowne 
within his dominion : if in war, itis kept within his payi- 
lion. In this councell called Dives, where audience is open 
to every one, they cõſult of embaſſages and of anſwers to be 
made untothem, of matters of eſtate, and of ſoveraignrie, 
of the meanes how to provide for decaied provinces, of 
murders and condemnations. The ſuppliant, complainant 
or ſuter ſpeaketh without an advocate, and is forced to an- 
ſwere preſently to the objection of his adverſarie if he bee 
preſent, or to proove his ſaying by witneſſes : and foorth- 
with the definitive ſentence is given, which may not be revo- 
ked. When the councel hath continued ſeven oreight how- 
ers, the Baſſa Viſer maketh true relation to the prince of all 
that hath been handled: if he lie it is preſent death. For the 
prince oftentimes liſteneth at a window, called dangerous, 
right againſt the Divan, which is made in ſuch ſort, that he 
may heare and ſee, and not be perceived: and although he 
were never there, yet they think that he is alwaies there. Af- 
ter he hath heard the diſcourſe and advice of his councel, he 
ſeldom gainſaieth, but confirmeth or moderateth the ſame. 
Theſe things being thus ordered, they are written and regi- 
ſtred by officers appointed thereunto. Concerning his trea- 
ſure the Baſſaes meddle not thetewith, but two generall 
treaſurers are overſeets and chiefe dealers therein, the one 
being of Romania, the other of Anatolia. Two Cadeliſquers 
have the adminiſtration of all juſtice, who fit with the Baſ- 
faesin the Divas : neither doth any other ſit there but the 
twelve Bellerbeis, the Prince his children being Preſidents 
in their farhersabſence. The Muphtie is chiefe of the reli- 


gion, and looketh unto matters of conſcience. At Venice of the councey 
the generall aſſemblie of Lords and Gentlemen is called of tbe Veneti- 


the great councell, which hath the ſoveraigne power of the 


eſtate, and of which the Senate and the authoritie of al their 


magiſtrates dependeth. Beſides this great councell and 
| Tt ij Senate 


632 Ota Councell, 
| other councels, thatis, the councell of Sages 
rers, the councell of for land matters, the councell of 
ten, and the councell of ſeaven, where the Duke maketh the 
ſeaventh, and this is called the Seignorie. If there ariſe anie 
hard matter among the Sages, it is referred to thecouncell 
of ten, and if they be divided, the councell of ſeaven is 

joined to the councell of ten. But if the matter be of great 

waight, the Senate is called, and ſometime alſo ( albeit 

rarely ) the great councell of all the Venetian n, 

Of the couneel} in which the laſt reſolurion is made. At Rhaguſium th 
Naga create a Preſident from moneth to moneth, who dwe 
in the palace, and hath twelve counſellors, which aſſemblie 

is called the little councell, There is alſo another councell 

called the councell de Pregadie, into which a hundred of 

the ancienteſt citizens mayenter . Next, there is the great 

councell, at which all the nobilitie above twentie yeeres of 
age are preſent. At Genes the whole common-wealth is go- 
verned by them that are borne of eight and twentie fami- 
lies: neither is any man called to beare any office hatſoe- 

ver, unles he be of this aſſemblie, which they call an Aggre- 

gation, Out of this are taken fower hundred, which make 

the great councell, that hath all the power and authoritie oſ 

the eſtate, and is choſen from yeere to yeere. They create the 

Duke and the eight governors of the Common - wealth, 

The councell of who are renued from two yeeres to two yeeres, In Switzer- 
smuneiand. land there ate two councels in everie Canton, a little one 
and a great one. But if any great matter fall out, that is 

common to all the leagues, they hold their generall coun- 

cell, called a Journey, or a Diet. The like is uſed in Almaigne, 

. The couneell of here the Emperor can ordaine nothing that concerneth 
the common benefite of Germanie, or the authoritie and 
preſervation of the Empire, without the counſell and con- 

ſent of all the Eſtates, eſpecially of the ſeaven Electours. 

Hee may not of him · ſelfe under · take anie warre at his 
pleaſure, neither le vie tributes, nor raiſe ſoldiers of that 
nation, nor call in anie forraine ſoldiers. They have alſo 
a councell eſtabliſhed at Spira, which is called the Imperi- 
all chamber being as it were a Parliament of a 
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Of the councell 
of Genes. 


and of Counſailors. 


the adminiſtration of juſtice among them. In Polonia 
there is an aſſemblie of eſtates cveric yeere, eſpecially for 
theſe two cauſes: the one, to adminiſter juſtice in ſoveraign- 
tie, unto which are brought appeals from all the judges of 
the countrey : the other, to provide for the defence & ſafety 
of the countrey againſt their next enimies, namely, the Tar- 
tares, who make often incurſions upon them. None is re- 
ceived for a Senatour amongſt them, if he be no Palatine, 
Biſhop, Governour of ſome Forte, or other Captaine, or 
| hath not beene Embaſſadour. In Spaine there arc ſeaven 
councels, beſides the privie councell, which are alwaies 
neere the King in ſeverall Chambers under one roofe, that 
the King may bee the better infourmed of all affaires. 
Their names are theſe, the councell of Spaine, of the Indies, 
of Italie, of the lowe Countries , of Warre, of the order of 
Saint Jobs, and of the Inquiſition. In the Realme of Eng- 
land there is a privie Councell, which never exceeded the 
number of twentie perſons. The firſt eſtabliſhment there- 
of was but of fifreene : although it a by the con- 
cluſion of a peace made between Lewes the ninth,and Heu- 
rie King of England, that ſeventeene of the privie Councell 
ſware unto it, namelie, one Archbiſhop Chauncellour, 
one , fixe Earles, and fixe other Lords, beſides the 
high Treaſurer , & the two Magiſtrats, whom they call the 
chieſe Juſtices of England. From three yeeres to three 
yeeres they holde a Parliament, where all the Eſtates are 
called togither to deliberate abour the affaires of the king- 
dome. But enough of ſtrangers. Let us nove come to the 
eſtabliſhment and inſtitution of the councell in this French 
Monarchic , where we ſhall ſcethar it is not inferiour ( if it 
go not beyond them) in excellencie and good order to all 
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The aſſemblie 
of eftates in 


Of the councell 


of Spaine, 


Seaven ſeveral 
— 
Ofthe councell 
of England. 


that are alreadie ſet dow ne, or that ever were. Firſt wee ord- ee. 
knowe, that the King hath all ſoveraignrie — — of the eo cell of 
coun- 


eſtate, as heertofore wee have diſcourſed. The 
cell neere about him is the ſtri& or ſecret councell, called 
the councell of ſtate affaires, which is commonly held in 
the morning after his majeſtic is up. None have entrance 
into this, but a few whom the king judgeth wiſeſt, or grea- 
teſt enperience, and moſt —_— to his Majeſtic , with 
3815 [4 " * 


Of aCouncell, 
whom hee communicateth his waightieſt affaires as they 
fall out, and derermineth with them of ſuch principall mat- 
ters as were deliberated of before in the privie councell, 
and in the councell of the treaſurie, if they bee ſuch as de- 
ſer ve to bee brought thither. In the ſecret counſell the let- 
ters of princes, of embaſſadors, of governors and captaines 
ate opened: reſolutions and matters agreed upon are com- 
mended to the Secretaries of the eſtate: gifts and rewards 
granted with the rols and records thereot, letters and com- 
mandements ſigned with the kings hand. The privie coun- 
cell is compounded of divets 2 — called there- 
unto by his majeſtie, either for the nobilitie of their bloud 


and greatnes of their houſe, or for their woorthines, wiſe. 
dom, knowledgeandexperience , who have places & deli- 
berative voices in the councell as long as it pleaſeth him. 
Sometime the king ſitteth among them when anie great 
matter is in. queſtion : in his abſence the firſt prince of the 
bloud is Preſident. The Conſtableand Chauncellour,two 


chiefe officers of the crowne, have great authoritie therein, 
the one being principall of warre, the other of juſtice. They 
ſit on each ſide in equall degree, being alwaies one right be- 
fore another. This councell is held either for matters be- 
longing to the treaſutie, or for other things concerning 
ſtate · atfaires of the kin and then none enter therein 
but the Secretaries of the eſtate, the Treaſurer of the privie 
treaſure, the Over-ſeers of the treaſures, nted to take 
knowledge of the levieng and laieng out of money, and the 
Secretaries belong ing roche ſame: lente e 
ties, that is, for the aftaires of juſtice depending of the 
raigntie. Then the maſters of the Requeſts ſerving in their 
turns enter therin, who bring in requeſts, informations, 
ſuits called thither by In — and other waightie _ 
ters which the king hath reſerved to his own k 
ſuch as cannot be decided elſe where.” Somtimes alſo — 
parties themſelves are heard, or elſe they ſpeak by Advo- 
ended Cate. This is greatly to be commended therin, that every 
ble cult»m-u- one that hath entry into the councell (although peradven- 
ſed in the privic ture he hath neither deliberative voice, nor place) may 


councell of 


France. - enn mans rere and dane the counee of 
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that which is profitable for the Common-weath , that or- 
der may be taken for the ſame, And many times their coun- 
ſell is firſt demanded, then the advice of the counſellours of 
eſtate, ſo that the greateſt lords give their opinion laſt, to 
the end that freedome of ſpeech may not be taken away by 
the authoritie of the princes, eſpecially of factious and am- 
bitious men, who never ſuffer any cõtradictions but againſt 
their wils. By this means alſo they that have conſulting voi- 
ces onelie , prepare the way and make it eaſie for them that 
have deliberative yoices to conclude of matters, and manie 
times furniſh the councel with good and forceable reaſons 
and if they erre at any time, they are brought backe againe 
by the . without jelouſie. This privie councell delibe- 
rateth and finally determineth ( under the ſoveraigne will 
of the king) of the complaints of private men in matters 
— the eſtate, of the ſuits of tons and provinces, 
judgeth of the appeals made from parliaments, conſidereth 
upon extraordinarie daies of the decrees of Parliaments, 
concerning their order & diſcipline how it is kept: dealeth 
with the tranſporting of wheate and of wines: alſo with all 
marchandiſes either brought in or caried our of the realm, 
and with the impoſtes laid upon them: taketh order for the 
currant & finenes of money: hath regard to the demains of 
the crown,to lones & taxes,and other revenues of the king, 
& to the chiefe cuſtoms, prolonging their yeers,abating the 
rents of Farmers, or diſcharging them altogither, taking 
knowledge of their cauſe & of former informations, ioyn- 
ing therwith the adviſe of the Treaſurers, & of the Generals 
thoſe charges. All matters whatſoever being greed upon 
and appointed to take effe& , muſt be ſigned by one Secre- 
taric at the leaſt, and ſomtimes alſo by one of the maſters of 
Requeſts before it be ſealed by the Chauncellor, who over- 
lookerh & examineth narrowly al matters concluded upon: 
which maketh his authoritie very great, and ſometimes odi- 


ous. The great councell, which as the firſt inſtitution there- ofthe great 
of was ſeldomeimploied but about ſtare-affaires, was made s 


an ordinarie court of 17. counſellours by Charles the 8. and 

Lewes the 12.made it up 20. beſides the Chauncellour, who 

was Preſident of that court : but under king Frauncis ano- 
eve cr Tr 1 ther 


Parliament. 


Of che tri 


What it is to 


Thename of 
Parliament be- 
zogeth to pri 
re cDurts in 


hold the eſtate:. 
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Of a Councel, 


75 ther Prefident was appointed. This councell had the know- 


ledge of extraordinarie cauſes by way of commiſſion ſent 
from the privie councell, and ordinarilie of appellations 
made from the Marſhall of the kings houſe. Ihe court of 


ofthe coe Parliament was the Senate of France in old time, and erec- 


ted by Lewes they according to the trueſt opinion, to 
ive adviſe to the king: in which twelve Pecres were eſtabli- 
ſo that the name of the court of Peeres remaineth with 

it to this day. But Philip the faire made it an ordinary court, 
and granted unto it juriſdiaion and ſeate at Paris, but took 
from it the knowledge of ſtate - affaites. For, as we have al- 
readie declared, there are no counſellors of eſtate amongſt 
all the magiſtrats of France, but thoſe that are ordinarie of 
the privie councell. But beſides the councels ſpecified by 
us, Princes have alwaies had a ſtrict councell of tvo or three 
of the deareſt and truſtieſt abourthem, whereinthe reſo- 
lution of the adviſes and deliberations of other councelsis 
had, yea manie times of the greateſt affaires of the eſtate, 
before others have deliberated of them. Nevertheles, this 
ancient cuſtome of calling the generall eſtates of the realme 
togither when they ſaw it neceſſarie, hath beene alwaies ob- 
ſerved by ne and princes. Our firſt progenitours the 
Gaules, betore either Romanes or kings ruled over them, 
aſſembled rogither out of Aquitane, out of the province of 
Narbone, of Lyons, and of other quarters, about the num- 
ber of three-ſcore nations, to take adviſe and counſell of 
their generallaffaires. Since that time our ancient kings of 
France have uſed oftentimes to holde the eſtates, which 
is the aſſemblie of all their ſubjeRs, or of their 1 
For to hold the eſtates is nothingelſe, but when the king 
communicateth his greateſt affaires with his ſubjects, ta- 
keth adviſe and counſell of them, heareth their com- 
plaintes and griefes, and provideth for them according to 
reaſon. This was called in olde time the holding of a Par- 
liament, which name it retaineth yer in England and Scot- 
lande. But at this daie the name of Parliament belongeth 
onely to cee and particular courtes of Audience, con- 
fiſting of a certaine number of Judges eſtabliſhed by the 
king in ſundrie of his Provinces , Cam" 
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nerall courts of Audience have taken the name of eſtates. 


The eſtates were aſſembled for divers cauſes, according as 
matters were offered: either to demaund ſaccour and mo- 
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ney of the people, or to take order for juſtice, and for ca d 
225 of war, or for the revenues of che children of France, lan 


or to provide for the governement of the kingdome, or 
for other matters. The Kings ſate amongſt them, and 
were Preſidents, except at one aſſemblie, wherin was de- 
bated the nobleſt cauſe that ever was, namelie, ro whom 
the ki of France belonged after the death of Charles 
the faire, whether to his coſm Philipde Valo, or to Ed- 
ward king of England his brother in lawe. King Philip was 
not Preſident, not being at that time king, and beſides a 
partie. No doubt but the people receive great beneſite by 
this aſſemblie of eſtates. For this = commeth unto 
them, that they may draw neer to the kings perſon, to make 
their complaints unto him, to preſent him IONS 
to obtain remedy & neceſſarie proviſion for redrefſe, Wher- 
by we may eaſily judge,that many, who have written of the 
duetie of magiſtrats & ſuch like treatiſes, are grearly decei- 


the prince : which laierh open a gap to the rebellions of ſub- 
jets _ their ſoveraiꝑne, ſo that this opinion can have 
no reaſon or grounde toleane upon. For if this were 
true, the common · wealth would not bea kingdom or mo- 
narchie, but a pure Ariſtocratie, as we have declared beer 
tofore.. Vea, what ſhew of reaſon is there to maintaine this 
error, ſeeing every one in particular, and all in general bowe 
their knees before the king, uſe humbly requeſts & ſuppli- 
cations, which his majeſtie receiv eth or re jecteth, as it ſee- 
meth beſt unto him ? But in this caſe we except a king that 
is eaptive, beſide himſelfe,or in his infancie. For that which 
is then decreed by the eſtates, is authorized as from the ſo- 
ſeraigne power of the prince. Moreover we may ſee what 
great good commeth to the king by the aſſembly of his 
ellates, in the firſt ſpeech *which maſter Afrchaelde H 

tal Chaunceltour ct France made at the laſt aſſembly of e- 
ſtates at Orleans. Where he confuteth at large theiropini- 
on that ſay, that the king after a ſort diminiſheth his power 
by 


vedin maintaining this, That the eſtater of the people are above The 
eſtaces is not 3. 


afſewbly of 


bove the prince. 
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by taking adviſe and councell of his ſubjects, ſeeing he is 
not bound ſo to do: 2 that he maketh himſelfe too fa · 
miliar with them, which breedeth contempt, and abaſerh 
his roiall dignitie. But we may anſwere them as Theopompus 
king of Sparta did his wife , obo objected this unto hin by 
way of reproch, that by bringing in the Ephoties, and min- 
gling their government with his, he would leave his autho- 
ritic and power leſſe to his children than he received it from 

his predeceſſours. Naie ( ſaide this Prince unto hir) I will 

leave it greater, bicauſe it ſhall be more aſſured. The Empe- 

rour Aurelius ſaid as much to his mother, bicauſe he freclic 

heard everie one, Beſides, as wee ſee that in any great pe- 

anexectent till of ſea, or fire kindled to the danger of publike profir, 
no mans ſervice or ſuccour is rejected, how baſe ſoever his 

calling is: ſo it cannot but be profitable for the Eſtate, W hen 

it is threatned with ruine, and the affairs therof are of grez- 

—— 9. 2 — of all that have inte- 

reſt therein, laieng the opinions in the balance, rather than 

e perſons from whom they come. And heerby the ſove - 

raigne majeſtic and prudence of a Prince is knowne, when 
heath both power and skill to waigh and to judge of their 
advice that give him counſell, & to conclude with the ſoun- 
deſt, not the greateſt ſide. But to go ſorward withthat which 
remaineth, let ſo many as have this honour to be ordinatie 

Sofon j councellours to Princes, rem the ſaieng of Solon the 


wiſe, That they are not called thither topleaſe, and to ſpeaks to iber 
mg, but to utter the truth,and to give them good councell for com- 
won ſafetie : that they muſt bring with them for an and cer- 
taine foundation of their conference about ſtate-affaires, a good in- 
tent moovedwithreaſon and judgement to profite bim, not with paſ- 
Hout, or deſires of vain-glory,of covetonſues,of emulation of any other 
mperfetion that leadeth them to their private profyge that they 
mui? at the entry of the cauncell chamber wncloth themſelves of fa- 
vor towards ſome,of hatred towards others, and of ambition in them- 
ſelves, and aime at no other marbę, than at the honour of God, and 

ie of che Common-wealth. To this ende they mult neceſſa- 
ri be furniſhed with wiſedome, juſtice and loyaltie. As for 
2 skill and knowledge, although it be requiſite in counſcllors 


councellors of 
eſtate. 


of 


of eſtate, namely, the knowledge of the lawes,of hiſtories, c 
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of the eſtate of common · wealths, yet ſound judgement, in- 
t 


egritie and prudence are much more neceſſarie. Above all 


things they muſt hold nothing of other Princes and Seig- 


nories, that may binde them to their ſervice. And yet now 
a daies to receive a penſion of them is ſo common a matter 
(but verie pernicious in any eſtare)rhat it is growne to a eu- 
ſtome. eAgeſiaus woulde not ſo much as receive a letter, 
which the king of Perſia wrote unto him, but ſaide to his 
meſſenger , that if the king were friend to the Lacedemoni- 
ans, he need not write particularly to him, bicauſe he would 
alſo remaine his friend: but if he were their enimy, neither 
letter nor any thingelſe, ſhould make him for his part o- 
therwiſe affected. Io be ſnort, let councellors of eſtate learne 
of Plutarke, that it is neceſſatie for them to be free from all 
ons & affections, bicauſe in giving of counſell the mind 
h moſt force towards that v hereunto the wil is moſt en- 
dined. As for feare, danger, or threatnings, they muſt never 
ſtaie them from "_ their —— —— them conſtantly 
and maintaine that which they judge to be g 

wee the — ker — 

s making war with great vehemencie againſt the 
Athenians, publiſhed a decree, that w hoſoe vet counſelled 
or ſpake at any time of concluding a peace betweene them, 
ſhould die the death. Within a while after one of the citi- 
zens conſidering what great hurt his countrey received by 
that warre, came one daie into the aſſemblie of the peo- 
ple with a halter about his necke, * of h a loud 
vice, that he was come thither to deli ommon- 
vealth by his death, that they ſhould put hini to death v hen 
they would, and that for his part he gave them counſell to 
abrogate that lau, and to make peace: which was done, aud 
he pardoned. Con/id'us a Romane Senatour would never he 
from the Senate, no not when Ceſ@ ruled all by violence; 
and did w bat pleaſed him, and when bone of the other Se- 
natours came anie more through feare of his force. And 
when Cæſar asked him how he du: ſt be there alone to ſtand 
againſt him: bicauſe ( quoth hee) my age taketh all feare 
from mee. For having from hence forwarde ſuch a ſhort 
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Counſellors 
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their dutie. 


os Ig 


Confidius an- 
{wer reCaſlar, / 


une to live in, I am not greatly carefull.to ſave my _ 
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Of Judgeme ts, 


5 ngs did correct all thoſe that give them ill councell ag 
— —— id one of his Baſſaes, — was his kinſman, they 
coualellor, would not ſo readilie conſent to the ſſions of gteat men, 
This Infidell cauſed him to be hanged, bicauſe he counſelled 
him to put a gentlemã to death unjuſtly( v hich he had don) 
chat hem ht enjoy his wife mote eaſilie. Now forthe con- 
cluſfion of our diſcourſe, we will heere ſet downe the anſwer 
of one of the Hebrew in to king Prolemie, who aſ- 
ked him, To whom « Prince ſpould truſt, or conemit himſelfe. To 
thoſe (ſaid this wiſe m that love him ſo entirely — 
cannot be drawne from hi — — o 
gaine: bicauſe he that aſpireth to riches, is naturally a trai- 
tor. Let us learne that a councel wel inſtituted & n- 


compou 
point in the eſtabliſh- 
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— us leatne, that all thoſe that beter eee 
d⁊ime at nothing but at publike proſite, of which the happi - 
nes and gteatnes of the Prince dependeth, who mult not 
contemne the counſell and ſervice of the leaſt when they 
can proſite the Common-wealth, ee 
and fri ben requeſts, 


4 wdef Jade Chap.62. 


Laffirmed in the beginning to bee one of thoſe two things 
2222 Common - wealtli conſiſteth, and that ac- 


cording as they are ordained, the affaires of theeſtare pro- 

ceed lorill. Therefore leave the diſcourſe of this mat 

ter to you. 

As SA. Nocitie (ſaith Plaro) can trulie be called a cite if 
it want * momng well inſtituted, and conſequently judges 
to exerciſe them. 

| AM AN a. Judgements are lawfull to ſuch as uſe them 
Wen SLES AN HOSE of God — 


r egg 


good, 48 S. Paule ſaith. Now let us heare Ax ax upon this Rom.13,4- 


ARAM. As it is a verie dangerous matter for an eſtate 
to waver daily in deliberations, and not to be well reſolved 
touching 
them without ſpeed 
ny good 


For the authoritie of the ſoveraigne magiſtrate, in 
whoſe name they are made, is ſo much the more contem 
tibleamongſt his ſubjects, as they know that they are 
obeied : as though the fault proceeded from his inſuffici- 


' encicofskillrocommande. He that leadeth well before, is 


the cauſe why he is well followed : and the perfeRion of the 
artofa Querie of the ſtable, conſiſterh in making the 
horſc obedient, and in bringing him to good order: ſo the 

mcipall effect of the knowledge of a king is to inſtru 
yell his ſuhjects in obedience. Tothis purpoſe the eſtabliſh- 
ment of good judges over them wil help wel, that they may 
take knowledge of ſuch as gain- ſaie and reſiſt the publike 


. lawesand ordinances of his majeſtie, who is toauthorize ; 1 
their judgements, as the chiefe ſinewes of the whole bodie Are 
of his eſtate. Fot nothing ever cauſed Common-wealthes 


to flouriſn ſo much as the conſtant keeping of their coun- 
trie lawes, and the ſtrict execution of judgements agreeable 


unto them. And( as Cicero ſaith) thoſe eſtares that are neete Cie 


their overthrow , all things being in a deſperate caſe, fal into 
this miſerable iſſue, that men condemned by the lawes, are 
reſtored, and judgements given are cancell 


ine is at hand without all hope of ſafetie. Moreover foraſ- 


much as the Prince knoweth that he is as it were bound and 7h: _ 


indebted for juſtice, he ought to be ſo much the more care- juſtice, 3nd mul 
ani wer 
commitreth that office: eſpecially, ſering he muſt anſwer for on 


full, that it may be rightly adminiſtred by thoſe ro whom he 


it himſelfe before God, to whom he may not fay, that hee 
charged the conſciences of his judges therewith, and ſo diſ- 

his one. Wherfore if he adorn his eſtate with reſo- 
lute and prudent officers, who wil exaQly preſerve the bond 


of 


the affaires thereof, or after reſolution to leave mn common 
breach of lawes 


greater 
fit ro the ſame eſtate, if they be not ſeverely obſerved & magitrae. 


which things A.certaio token 
when they come to paſſe, everie one knoweth, that their ru- an ctace. 


betore ther 


The divifion of 
judgemenn. 


A rigorons lieg 


ment of the 
Phocians. 


| Cai what 


Magifſtrats muſt 
— mon- wealth, v hich M 


— the conimon-wealth, by the ſeverity of 82 
is right holding of the balance, no doubt but all kinde of 

Skeletten il iſſue from the ſame. But let us briefelic 
judgement is, the diviſion of j ts, 
their adminiſtration, and what maner of Judges ought to 
exerciſe them. Jud is properly that which is ordai- 
ned by the M 2725 the law. But 
foraſmuch as through the infinite varietie of cauſes, times, 
places, & perſons, which cannot be comprehended in anie 
lawes or ſtatutes whatſoever, puniſhments were referred to 
the will and power of the Magitrates, and the damma- 
ges of civill matters to the conſcience and religion of the 
} that which they determine by reſolute ſentences ac- 
cording to their opinion, is alſo called Judgement, although 
more properly it may be called a Decree. For this cauſe we 
ſay, that as there are two ipall points in everie Com- 
iſtrates muſt have before their cies, 
that is, the law and equitie: ſo alſo there is the execution of 
the law and the dutie of the Magiſtrate, which conſiſteth ei- 


ther in comanding,in orin Of Jad 
menrs,ſome ——7— 9 — : — 
others civil. Private judgements are of bondages,preſcripti- 
ons, Gardi: Wardſhips, conttacts, teſtaments, ſucceſ- 
ſions, mariages. Publike judgements concerne hainous of- 
fences againſt God wer Won as treaſon, reſtitu- 
tion of money, or other bribes raken 2 rob- 
conſtrai- 


berie of the kings treaſure, forgeries, 
ned murders. Plato —— of theſe in his booke of 


lawes, and it vould be an infinite matter, and ſmally to our 
inſtruction, to ſeeke out the divers kindes of ju ts, 
which either have been or are among men. But this is well 
woorth the noting, that amongſt the ancient Grecians and 
SA all judgements both private and publike, were 
int to point followed, and with all rigour obſerved, 
ey that ſtoode againſt them were proſecuted and ſer 
— with fire and ſword. Among other examples Diodorm 
rehearſeth a ſtorie of the Phocians, a people of Grecia,con- 
demned by the judgement of the Amphictions in a certaine 
ſum of N bicauſe they had tilled a great deal of * 
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that was conſecrated to the gods. Which ſummeÞhen 

refuſed to paie, they pronounced their countrie as confil- 

cate and conſecrated to the gods: whereupon aroſe a war, 

called the holie war, made by the reſt of the Græcians a- 

gainſt them, and in the ende their utter ruine and ſubverſi- 

on. Whoſoever was once accuſed of any crime before the 

in Lacedemonia, although he were abſolved, yet he 

abode a certaine time after in eſtate ofa criminall per- 

ſon, during which time enquitie might be made againe of 

him, and newe judgement given according to his deſert. If 

the Ephories condemned their kings in anie ſumme, yea if 

it were to death, their judgements were executed with all 

rigour. The judgements of the Romanes were for a long oribe ja 

time in the hands of three Orders or Eſtates : namelie,of —.— 

Senators, Knights, and Tribunes of the treaſure. Neverthe- 

les, the ſame perſons did not alwaies judge, but the Pretors, Who . 

vho were 8 chiefe amongſt them, tooke a them,and 

certain number of } Iges by lot out of thoſe three eſtates, n were che- 

And if they that were firſttaken were refuſed by any one of 

the parties, others were choſen by an after · lot, who being a- 

ues & ſworne, were diſtributed by decuries or tens. 
e 
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who tooke knowledge of particular cauſes: namely, of civill Rome. 
&criminall matters amongſt the citizens of Rome: the Pre. 
tor eſtabliſhed for matters bertweene ſtrangers & citizens: 
and the Pretor appointed for publike cauſes. The Senators 
were once the only Judges of al proceſſes: but Tiberius and 


Ca Gracchus being popular perſons, to diminiſh the au- 


thoritie of the Senate, and to encreaſe the peoples power, 
joined unto them 300. Knights, according to the number 
of the Senators, & brought it ſo about, that the judgments 
of all cauſes were divided betweene theſe 600. men. Under 
25 all authotitie of judging was reſtored againe to the 

nate : but Pompey after that brought in the Knights a- 
gaine, andall judgements were equally communicated un- 
to the three Orders above mentioned, Afterward, when 
Ceſar was Dictator, he reduced them to two orders onely, 
thatis, to Senators, & to Knights. Bude in his annotations 
upon, the PandeRs ,, hath obſeryed manic good gs be- 

| onging 


were three ſorts of Pretors, the Pretor of the Citie, Fasst 
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longing to the Romane judgements, which curious ſpiri 
may looke into: among the reſt, of the great reſpeR and 
honor that was given to Magiſtrates. Concerning which 
matter we may uſe as a good teſtimony, that which we read 
in Platarke of Fabius Maximm his ſonne, who ſeeing a far 
off his father come towards him on horſe-backe, and that 
his ſergeants in regard of fatherly reverence had not cauſed 
him to alight, commaunded him to ſet foore on grounde. 
Which the father r and imbracing his ſon, 
made greater account of him, than if hee had done other- 
wiſe. The ſame author vriteth, that one Vectias was preſent. 
ly ſlaine, bicauſe he aroſe not when the Tribune of the peo- 
ple paſſed before him. And Vulerius Maximme ſaith, that the 
Cenſors did note with ignominie, and withal! disfranchiſed 
a citizen of Rome, bicauſe he breathed andyawned a little 
too loud in their preſence. But what ? Eſtates and dignities 
were then given to vertue, and not to him that moſt. 
And oftentimes the places of judgement were neceſſarilie, 


and as it were + hr laid upon judges, being more hono- 
ble, 


rable than verie incommodious to ſuch as 
would diſcharge themſelves uprightly therein. I remember 
'  anexcellent judgement given by eArchidemws the Lacede- 
| — monian,when he was choſen arbitrator to decide a certaine 
al cone contention betweenetwo friendes. After hee had brought 
cermecne pa them both into the le of Diana, and made them ſweare 
uponthe aultar, — ſhould obſerve preciſely vhatſo- 
ever he determined, whereunto they yeelded. I judge then 
(quoth he) that none of you depart out of this temple, be- 
fore you have ended your ſtrife. Thus were they both con- 
perilt of looſing one of bedr iendikips, againtwhom he 

ill o ing one of their frie! , againſt whom 
oſt needs have given judgement. By this means he put in 
practiſe that ſaying of Pirracus, That 4 man muſt not be judge or 
Arbitrator in the controverſie of two friendes, leait by judging pro- 
fitably for one, he looſe the friendſhip of the other. But let us ſpeake 
ofthe anciens Of out one Eſtate. In old time (as manie hiſtories report) 
= of judgements were ſo well adminiſtred in France, that ſtran- 
ee, gers did willingly ſubmit themſelves unto them. Fredericks 
the ſecond, ſubmitted to the judgement of the king m_ his 
[ atliament, 
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Parliament, the deciding of many contentions and contro- 
rerſies betweene him A ee the fourth. In the 
time of Phibp the Faire, the of Namore did the like, 
albeit that es of Valoys the kings brother, was his ad- 
verſe partie : ſo great —— hee in the equitie of 
thoſe Judges. At the ſame time Philip Prince of Tarentum 
willingly accepted for Judge, the king ſitting in his Parlia- 
ment, about the oontroverſie that he had with the Duke of 
Burgundie, for certaine charges which he ſhould defray to- 
wards the recoverie of the Empire of Conſtantinople. The 
like did the Duke of Lorraine in the ſuite which he had a- 
gainſt Guy of Caſtillon his brother inlay, for their diviſion 
. of lands. And inthe yeere 1402. the kings of Caſtile and of 
' Portingale ſent an agreement made and paſt betweene - 
them, that it might bee publiſhed and proclaimed in the 
Court of Parliament, to have authoritꝭe thereby. 
Truely theſe teſtimonies are as tamous for the glory of ju- 
ſtice uſed in France, as any that can bee alleadged by the 
Grecians or Romanes, for the proofe of their juſt judge- 
ments, of the jon of their lawes, and renowne of 
their Magiſtrates. But let us conſider how farre juſtice is he ing ef 
fallen at this wy from on . and credite, France fallen 
judgements being now br t to that length, and intang- ba 
led in ſo many .eu. it is a — — to bee * 
pitied, and full of calamitie, to ſee this Realme ſo infected, 
is it were with a generall contagious diſeaſe, wherein ſuch 
an innumerable companie of men live by that miſerable 
exerciſe of pleading, called Praftice, Plato ſaith, that it is an 27 
evident token of a corrupted Eſtate, where there are many corrupted EQ 
Judges and Phiſicions: bicauſe the multitude of Judges is *** 
maintained by the unfaithfulnes and contention of men, 
and the great number of Phyſitions by idlenes, dainty fare, 
and gluttonie. There was never any nation of which this 
_ be more truly ſpoken than of ours, as it is notoriouſ- P: A wi 
ly known to every one, Paulus e/Emilimwriteth, that in the 4 e 
beginning, French-men behaved themſelves ſimplie and of jullice mm. # 
plainly in matters of judgment, reſting in the determinati- France from 
ons given by the Bailiffs & Seneſhals, who had the admini- 
ration almoſt of all right and juriſdiction, and thinking it 
Vy j unſeem. 
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unſeemly and void of honeſtie, to ſeeke a farre off for right 
by means of appeale. But after that ſlanders aroſe amongſt 
them, and ſuits were multiplied, ſoveraine juſſice began to 
be exeiciled once a yeere, and that for a few daies togither: 
aſrerward, twice a yeere; alwaies changing the place, In tlie 
end jt was determined, that the chicte judgements ſhould 
bo held in a certaine place, and that a houſe ſhould be built 
for that purpoſe at Patis, the principal citie of the kingdom. 


Wherupon, in the raigne of Philp the Faire, the Pallace was 
creed according to that greatnes & magnificence wherin 


you now ſee it, with hals and chambers, into which were di- 
ſtribured by certaine companies thoſe Jugges that gave the 


laſt ſentence from which no appeal might be made, both in 


civill and criminall matters. The erection of this Parlia- 


that there ſhould be one or two Preſidents The firit Prefi- 
dent was the Earle of Burgundie, a Prince ofthe bloud : as 


ment into an ordinarie Court, doth gi us to underltand 


in the Imperiall Chamber, the Preſident is alwaies one of 


the Princes of the Empire. _ Arid it was a cuſtome fora cer- 
taine time, that the chiefe Preſident ſhould be a man of 
warre, as in deed to this daie he taketh upon him the eſtate 


of knight. Beſides, there were eight Clearks, & twelve lay- 


men, foure princes of the bloud for Requeſts, two Cham- 
bers of Inquiries, where there were eight Lay- men, and 
cight Clearks Judges, & foure and twenty Relators, They 


were called Clearks that wore long gownes, whether mar- 


ried or unmarried, and the others Lay- men. At this daie 
there is the great Chamber, which is the firſt and chiefeſt, 
and is called the Pleading place, where firſt of all, matters 
belonging to the Peeres and to the King, are decided, and 
ordinarily thoſe verball appellations that are made upon 
the Pleas of the Advocates, or if they cannot be readily de- 
termined , they are remitted to the Councell, for which 
there is a Chamber appointed, Next, there are five Cham- 
bers of Inquiries, wherein proceſſes in writing are exami- 
ned & determined. There alſo is the Tournel,or place where 
criminall actions are judged, and the Treaſure-chamber for 
cauſes touching the Kings revenues, There is the court of 
Requeſts, wherin chiefly matters of priyiledges belonging 

to 


% 
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to the kings traine and to others, are judged. There is the 
Auditorie of the maſters of Requeſts for the houſhold, who 
judge of the titles of offices : the Chamber of the Generals, 
of the juſtice of the Releefes, and the Chanceric. On the o- 
ther fide is the chamber of accounts, and that of the gene- 
rall Receivers. Some of the Counſellours are married, o- 
thers are Eccleſiaſticall perſons, and are divided by cham- 


bers according as the court is furniſhed. In the great cham-. 


ber there are for the moſt part foure preſidents, unto whom 
the neceſſitie of times have added two others, who may be 
ſ ed when there is.no neede of them, In the other 
Chambers there are but two Preſidents, Moreover, there 
is one Procurator for the king,and two Advocats, ro looke 
to the kings prerogatives, and to all ſuch matters: two 
Scribes to collect, inroll, and to deliver both civill and ct i- 
minall deeds : foure Notaries and Secretaries to caſe them, 


obſerved in his firſt annotations upon the Pandects, that 
there were three ſorts of Judges in the time of Phi the 
Long. In the firſt bench, which was properly called the Par- 
liament of Prelats and Barons, unto whom certaine Law- 
yers were aſſiſtants, or other learned men, called Clearks 
and Laymen, three Prelats & three Barons were Preſidents, 
and judgement was nor given ſomuch by the pluralitic of 
voices, as by the (atnciencie of thoſe that gave their ver- 
dis. He faith alſo, that the Lay-counſellours were taken 
from amongſt gentlemen & others, of whom it was not re- 
quired that they ſhould be Graduars in the law, bur it was 
ſufficient if they had indifferent skill in other learning, as 
we ſee that ſome ſhort gowned men have. They did not then 
ſtudie the Romane lawes, as they have done ſince: where- 
upon they have erected at this day Vniverfitics of the lawe 
in the beſt Townes of France : from whence manie thinke 
that the multitude of ſuites have proceeded, bicauſe-they 
learne by this meanes the occupation or ctaft of pleading, 
as the Lorde Chauncellour de ” Hoſpital declared in his ſe- 
cond Oration which he made to the Eſtates at Orleans, 


We read that when Ferdinands king of Spaine, ſent Pcdrarias « 


Vy ij 


beſides a great number of other wrirers. Budexs, a very skil · ofthe ancient 
full man, and a diligent ſearcher out of all antiquitie, hath fare ofthe 
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Lawyers thould 48 governor into the Weſt Ilands newly diſcovered, he for. 


bad him to take any lawyer or Advocate with him, that he 
might nor carie the ſeede of ſuits thither where there were 
none at all. Cicero complained of his time, that many no- 
table decrees of lawes were corrupted and depraved by the 
curious heads of the lawyers. What would he do if he were 
now aliye, and ſaw the great heapes and piles of bookes, 
with our practiſe in the law ? If he ſaw that holie Temple of 
lawes ſo vilely polluted, and miſerably prophaned ? Where 
2 thouſand cavils and quiddities are continually coined by 
ſuch writings, according to the ſaieng of that Comicall Po- 
et: That through craft and ſabtiltis one miſchiefe is begotten pon 
another? Moreover, in thoſe happie daies, of which we made 
mention, there were few ſtatutes and edicts, bicauſe men 
thought that good maners were the beſt laws, and that na- 
turall ſence holpen with an upright conſcience, and joined 
with due experience, was the righteſt rule to judge by. But 
after that men became ſo skilfull in ſuites, and that offices of 


= juſtice, from honorable but ſmally profitable, being freclie 


iven to thoſe that deſerved them, came to be gainfull, free 
om yeelding any account of their dooings, and ſet foorth 


to ſale, as marchandiſe, for them that bad moſt, and offe- 


red laſt ; after that men vegan to ſpice their ſuits with great 
ſums of monie, and to forſake that ancient plainnes, which 
conſiſted in giving of a fewe junekets to the Judges: after 
that — 4 2 to grow by determining of by- matters, 
& ſuch as happen before the maine cauſe, and by deciding 
of ſuites by Commiſſioners : after that Preſidents & Coun- 


ſellors began to take delight in this, that they were follo- 


- wed, ſollicired, and ſought to by ſutors, contrary to the cu- 
| The Arcopa. ſome of the Areopagites, who judged by night, and in 


— — the darke, and contrarie to the opinion of CMarens Cato, 


who ſaid, that it was not ſeemely for a man to recommend 
his right to the Judges, or to praie them to commit no in- 
juſtice, bicauſe theſe two things ought to be deerer to the 
Judges than to the parties, who can looſe but mortall and 
vading goods, whereas the others pawne their ſoules to 
hell fire that laſteth for ever: after that, gifts were recei- 
red of both ſides againſt expreſle prohibitions given * 


. 
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by publike lawes and ſtatptes, wherein the Kultners: may EE 


ſerve unto us — rg we 


ing either di-: 


— 
for certaine _— became — — perpetuall, yea - 
at this day their offices are ſet to ſale : after that Sollicitors 
vere ſuffered in the middeſt of them all. to be, as it were the 
herers of ſuits, with all that tablement of practiti- 
oners, who deyoure the ſubſtance of poore men, as drones 
eate up the honie of Bees: laſtly, —— 
let looſe the bridle to all forts — ů—— 
be we fell into alentie — b — 
to —— and faithles men, who ſeeke nothing but delaies, 


nyc cu that are favored, and by infinire other unjuſt 
meanes. Somtimes manie judgements are given upon one 
matter, and yet nothing — : Or if there be any defi- 
nitiye ſentence, it is oy and by (uf 


pended from execution, 
upon the leaſt objection that is made, or elſe it is called into 
doubt dy ſome civill requeſt, or by a tit of error. Thrice 
we, if we might continue in that ancient ſim- 
plicitie and natutall nes, rather than after this maner 
do infold our ſelves in ſo many proceedings and captious 
n „which have corrupted and gn 0 = 
VVy ü 1 2 


whom it is —.— 


Of the miſerie 


which h 
of — 


— icial to men, who many times had ra- 
long me b — undo themſelves by ſolloa ing itt 
of juſtice. Fot they commonly ſer the 
by delaies, which ate graunted at 
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light of juſtice, imprinted 
carabute Well 


Demades 


not — 9 — in 
that the 


For, as er —— ſhip- 
wrack — .. 
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Of ju 
in the hartsand minds of all men 
We ſee that ſuits up one upon ano- 
ther, and made immortall: that nothing is ſo certain which 
is not made uncertaine: that no controverſic is ſo cleare, 
. . alen ene 
* 0 or j 
which is not made void: all mens 
ders, craft, malice, rede 8, & pollings of —— : — 
majeſtie and integritie of ancient juſtice loſt: and laſt of all, 
that in the dealings of men now a daies, uo ſhew of up- 
right juſtice, but onely a ſhados thereof remainerh. This 
evil) being ſo great, and growne to ſach extremitie, it is im- 
poſſible but chat, according to the coutſe of things, 
the ruine thereof ſhould be at hand, or at leaſt it is to re- 
ceive ſume vithin ſnhort ſpace, For (as _ 
ſaith) in a Common-wealth defiled with 
ces, if a man ſtiould rhinke to to bir 
faults, and 


fi by coneaing in 


by e cont thereof by lit lietle, it were 
all one as if he cut off one of heads, in whoſe 

place ſeaven moe linda up: but th alteration and diſ- 
gr oh ney _ worn the com- 
m 8. Therefore let 


us b — — 2. raines of the 
deere tne rey ta heh ine 


Feulties aud o ſmall meanes, in the reformation thereof. 


indurd withſoine gifts, — nt 2 


— ſtorme, but the more 
ſeemeth to torment the 
Veſſel of what 0 os and that with ſuch violence, 


that the himfelfe and the Pilots are in a manner ti- 
red, and faint. 3 ſo muck the more 
dligentty rs tolend their hands, ſome 

ſailes, — and ſome to the anchor, 


counſell of Cicers in the 
gifts of 
9 


— 2 — 
like caſe) that all that are endued with fin 
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take upon them ike Offices and Eſtates without feare, When it is Jaw. 
to the end that all entrance may be ſhut up againſt the wic- dle ther 


ked, who are the iſners of this preſent corruption, cn. po Ron 
Now, if thoſe hreethin » Which eAriſtotle requireth in all 


ſnares, did 0 in them that 
juſtice and judge- 
: preſent eſtate, a ſufficiencie.ro 


uired in their office, with 
3 we might yet et ſee ſome Idea and forme of 
that n age, wherin our Predeceſlors lived, ve might 
ſee piety and juſtice flouriſ, to the great benefite and folic 
tie of this French Monarchie. Concerning that which may 
be further required in the duties, qualities, and conditions 
of good Judges, we may be inſtrudted by our other trea- 
tiſe, wherin we entreated of Counſellors of Eſtate, and alſo 
wy. calling to minde the former diſcourſes of vertue and ju- 
Lonely will adde heere, that it 222 yery commenda- 
de aud fan profite, yea neceſſarie for the Eſtate, that 
all the companies of Judges ſhould bee co ded of Jedgeovght to 


ſuch notable old men, as with their knowledge have ex- 2 


perience of man thi And i deed this title of Se 18 joined 

which was — Ie —— time, ſignifieth _ eee. 
man : neither did the Græciaus or: Romanes call any to 

that eee len But how can we deſire a more 

ordinance than that which God himſelfe a = 
i£6,vhen he eblibedaSenuce? Gather rogthr (id 

gare ch ere God. uncienteſt of the pe 

men, and NON Surely in this eleci 


of Jud- > 
great prude „an- 7 I oc 
. S Oe oF — age eget . — 


ate of ent, N have a ſharpe (i be 
in oy = — — hey are * troubled wth the 


thee bu but eee 2 5 in eve- 
in proſperitie in ad tie: e peciallic Magiftrats muſh 
bc order that they ea C9574" as are ſubject to ww 


e ſtice proceedeth. Therfore Cicero 
_ ——— 775 2 _ . We from whence 
9 ng leſſe in Magi 
1 = biete bers ers. Yea, h  fairh, that they 

Vy uy . ought 
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ages tha 


| 
| 
| 


than — * bicauſe worldly affaires toucheth them 
neerer, ſo that they have greater cauſe to ſtand in feare of 


the alteration of fortune, of adverſity, and of poverty. Unto 
which agreet rely that ſaieng of Pune the Tha 
The chiefeſt of+ 


ihe er ho eee 2 —.— . 
point of Philo- ares, to , 
rd. more But out of q ueſtion, the and maner, which of 
late time hath 92 uſed in calling and Officers to 
their charges, is ſo far from . which we deſire heere, that 
in this reſpect a man may call it the mother of all corrupri- 
| Acompeems. Onand injuſtice; For when a is made, his knowledge 
| Kingot Judges. is not examined, his integritie and of 52 — is not 
weighed, his long experience is not conſidered, his age and 
vertue is not: but only his crow nes are viewed to 
ſee whether th weight. Now fince that ſuch men grew 
rich — — t. yet they obtain ſo 
many letters of commaundement, ſo manie Mandatums 
one in anothers necke, that in the ende they are received 


whatſoever they are, to the great p ce of the whole 
— —— We are therefore to wi that all valuing 

Ad ee nt & juſtice, may be 
aboliſhed and diſanulled, 


bition may he taken away, that the at 2 
e vard nn $ ma "ts N 


eree of S. Lewes che kin g. 
| Theftarureof like offices ſhould be beſtowed 
— perſon e en 
Gion of officers, to one of v hich ſo elected, the King give freely 
- out money, the office then void. This ordinance bath 
ſince that time been often renued by the Faire, 


Charles the Wiſe, Charles the rf vir 0 


ninth that dead is, a 
that if the king an 
of theſe things in the eſiabl 
ſtrates in hiskingdome, and we 
execution of their judgements, 
je&s would cor, mote 
DONS $44; 


0 of his ſub- 
— or- 
of 


— 
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of Sections. c. 
8 i lontveffarie that all thin 


which have a 
beginning ſhould ende, and which increaſe 
ſhould iminiſband waxe olde, ſomeſooner, 
to the of that matter , le 
whereof they are ed, and through the influence thing perps- 
of the heavenlie bodies, from which (nature working in 
—— Hens ) this continual! moral ucefon 
genera corruption proceedeth ſo ate i 
eſtares firſt inſtituted, increaſed, maintained, — 
ged, deſtroied, turned and retutned one from another by 
the diſpoſition of God. Thoſe that are beſt grounded in No Common 
— — and juſtice, have their power moſt aſſured, and are . Pee 
of continuance, but none are perpetuall eee goo. For 
their policie & maner of government be never ſo 
we ſee that all corrupt in proceſſe of time, "end jnrheende 
periſh through their owne vices that follow and aceompa- 
nic them, being firſt mooved and ſtirred up ease ſo 
much as by ſedition, and civiſ war. This bringeth to light 
all evill that lurketh in thoſe members of the politike bodie 
chat are moſt pernirious, until the infection be wholyſpred, 
and hath taken hold of the nobleſt parts therof, — 
is New He ro extreame miſerie without hopeof reme 
cough ererconeof us egen bre, Ale. 
ofin himmſelfe herds th harme; yet 
by takin this biegt Hi 4 — na- 
tare of {edirions, 2e J other eue ces, caves inp 
have them in greater deteſtation,and bring everie one of us 
his hart and minde to helpe this Eſtate, if there remaine ne- 
verſo little ſhew or meanes whereby the ſubverſion thereof 
may yet be kept backe. But? leave the diſcourſe ofthis mat 
ter to you 8. vi 
Acht by rg . All ſedition is eine pernitions, though 
it ſeemeth to have a good and honeſt cauſe; For it were bet- 
terfor Veedel is author of dente renn to ſuffer — or 
marie, th betheoccaion'ofiog 
dvill warin his countrie. 20 
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9 later, 


Noi 


for any man to 
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E mpedecles'\ N88 R,Nature(ſaith 
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Empedecles )uſeth no other means to 


| deſtroy and to overthrow hir creatures, than diſcorde and 
inc dude, dis junction: and ſedition (as Thucydides faith ) comprehen- 
| deth init all kind of evils. Let us e 7 AN A, who 
will proove this ſufficientiy unto us. 0 
Au AN A It ve conſider, how God tai 
. warne eee — 
members re ain rit, unto which 
The originall of before, — bakers 8 ive under the law of ſin, no 
doubt but ve may 2 ce maner he chaſti- 
ſeth a Pop nas that 
to keepe them, by 
without great danger of 


by them, 2 receiving — law at their hands to whom 
they ſhould give it, as it hath becue ſeene aQiſed in manie 
The cauſe of - | Bſtares: vernments. the love of God 


union and con- 
cordin kiog- bringeth with it all union and concorde, preſeryeth King- 
he and is the nurſing 


_ doms and Monarchies in their i 
— re mother of peace and amitie = them. But the con- 


neth all order, tre x foot, giveth auth 
to vice, and ſoweth q tions amon men 
from whence ſeditions and private murders 
in the ende civilland open wars, which are as pemag fue 
to take holde of, and to conſume moſt flouriſhing 
e 7 by A ys 
0 „ vhich can — 7. — our 
ce noch eas would proceed from their 
ks and actions. Politicks have ——79Ä— 
— — in peace, ＋ ci vill juſtice to 
fouriſh. They have made many lawes and edicts, many ſta- 
= rces, appointed many puniteenes, tobridlthe be 
| 


2 — to repreſſe extortions, wrongs, and 
Peaceand con- Murders: but bicauſe they built without 2 foundation, that 


Dees. of js, without the feare of God, al their labor taken therin was 


* 


r fruitleſſe. eee eee e to be bro- 


Iſaias.2 tame ſaias & Mi- 
Micah4.3. Dee thermo ty, 0 breed lente e 


Of Seditions. 
tlenes, mollifieth mens harts, and cauſeth them to ſuffer 
much to avoid ſtrife and debate; in a word, which is able to 
unite in one with us moſt ſtra barbarous nations. 

Beſides, it is the profeſſion of godlines to ſuffer, and not to 
offer violence, neither can it bring foorth evill effects con- 
trary to their cauſe. This to be handled at large, 
but our preſent ſubject leadeth us to diſcourſe of the na- 
ture of ſeditions, and to ſer before our cies the evils that 

thereof, both by reaſons and examples, referring 

— Sed atom of their CT PRO 

en , is 

elſe but civil war, fo Ban all eſtates and Monarchies, 
that it is the ſeed of all kind of evils in them, even of thoſe 
that are moſt execrable. Ir 
of reverence towards God, diſobedience to Magiſtrats, 
i tina maners,change of laws, contempt of juſtice;and 
cmationoflenming and fciences. It cauſeth horrible 
rgetfulnes o initie, and 
. dee robberies , Waſting of coun- 
tes frking of towns, burning of buildings, —.— 
hrs, baniſhments, cruell 
overthrowes of Policies, with — — 
exceſſes and intolerable miſeries, pitifull ro behold, & for- 
rowfullto rehearſe. Sedition armeth the father againſt the 
ſon, the brother againſt the brother, — ao kinf- 
man, men of the fame nation, province, and citie, one 3. 
another. Hereupon the fields, which before were fer- 


emptie and forſaken; famous and wealthie rowns ſtand de- 
h fone, —4.— reaſon of the loſſe of their ancient ornaments; l 
private & publike buildings, and their notable 
— — Citixe ns. And, which is woorſt of all; no 
may will acknowledge a Soveraigne, but every Province wilt 
ſeeke to withdraw it ſelſe, and to be made a Canton. In the- 
end, the bodie thus difmembred, and the parts thereof in. 
ſecded with the ſame poiſon of diſcord, deſtroy themſelves: 
that the propheſie of Jeſus Chriſt, who is che truth it ſelfe, 
t be where he faith : That everie 


What ſedition - 


dreth and nourifheth want The frum of @ 
cor- d˖,jꝗ , 


le, are left untilled, ſumptuous and rich houſes remaine 


dvi. Matth. 12.25. 


44. i ſelfe, ſpatbe deſolate. Therfore ee, 8 


. . G2 Ws U - * — — 


Is Ser, - 
. ͤ d HIER ee WIL TT + 4 


ſt his ſubjects, than eor.Tumults. And 
thre 14015 75 all meanes to be 


eitis, 4 "Op 5 is 


— 105 15 75 e ee one 
maketh it tuo : ar is better 

Vvhich tieth and uniteth it togither. Wherupon — 
what commu- that there might be a communion, not onely of all goods, 
aire Eaters but alſo of tha that which nature hath appropriated to everie 
ommon- one s of cies,ears,& hands, to the end that whoſoever ſaw, 
— heard. or did any thing, he might ever them gon: 

e mu 


remoo 4-4 


fite and uſe, therby to ——— raj "cate 
citizens, who having nothi private, would 
be alwaics touched with the — webs ns fe, praiſing & 
Twokinds of 3 all joiatly togither the 8 There are tvo 


war mentioned alſo by Plato, who calleth the one ſe 
an the worſt, & 


W u 

is that againſt ſtrangers. e dae 
oy lor among the Grecians, ſaid in a councel (as Lea ta jak 
teth) that he which loveth civil war, is a moſt 

ell, and deteſtable man, and n Figs 
feclooke orhecxampls 
waigs proceeded = — — * 
been guided after a moſt cruell and horrible kin 
litie, and that their iſſue hath — 
of many flouriſhi "oy toe 1 


The fruits of ci ofthe generall difſen ck they Bugheto 


yilwarre among Of gavernements, which 


— — wy 
be = 


encouraged: to do — to enterpriſe 
e more 
more inſolent in revenging t 

— all the evils which they committed with commend 


- 1 
. 
* 


occaſion to others to offer the likew 


rr 
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Wherby it came to paſſe that whoſoever alwaies ſhewed 


himſelſe furious, was accounted a loiall friend, and he that 
gain-ſaid, was ſuf] If anie one of the contrarie facti- 
on gave anie good and honeſt counſell, it was not accep- 
ted: but if they could withſtand it by anie notorious deed, 
they had rather be revenged ſo, than they would not give 
to them. en 
anie agreement was made and confirmed with a ſolemne 
oth, it laſted untill one of the parties grew to be the ſtron- 
ger, that he might breake and violate the ſame, and by ex- 
rreme wickednes overcome the other, which proceeded of 
covetouſnes and deſire of other mens goods. Heereupon 
thoſe factions and part-takings were kindled, which pro- 
cured infinite evils to the whole countrey of Græcia, where- 
in there was no quietnes, untill it was quite overthrowne by 


ſeditions and civill warres. This is that which D emades ob- Demades repro. 
jedted to the Athenians by way of reproch, that they never dr Abe. 


intreated of peace but in mourning gownes, namely, er 
had loſt manie of their kinsfolke and friends in b. 
and skirmiſhes, 29 king of Lacedemonia bewailed 
this miſerie, when he ſawe ſuch cruell warres betweene the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians, people of one countrey, 
and although he had woon a great battell neere unto Co- 
rinth with great loſſe of his enimies, and ſmall hurt to his 
owne men, yet not rejoicing, but rather being verie ſorow- 
full, he uttered theſe words with a loud voice: O poore Gra- Ageflau be- 
cia, how miſerable art ibos to ſluie with thine owne hands ſomanie of vil i dener 
valiant men, as would have ſufficed to diſcomfite in one battel all of Gracia, 
the Barbarians joined togither, Hiſtories tell us that the Ro- 
manes came to that great Empire more by diſſentions and 
civill warres, which they ſowed amongſttheir neighbours, 
than'by force of armes, For after —— kindled the fire 
in one nation, they maintained one fide a certaine time, un- 
till in the ende they overwhelmed both the one and the 
other. Thus they deceived the Carthaginians, the Aſians, 
the Gaules, and Græcia. Onely England was not quite ſub- The prudence 
dued, bicauſe it knewe their practiſes, and turned all do- ol en. 
meſticall choler againſt the enimie when the daunger was © 


common. Traja the Emperour writing to the Senate of 


' Rome 


˖ 


"> 558 N Ot Seditions, 
Haan leut: Rome amongſt other things ſent theſe words : Tramm 


to the Senate no ven abobe all t » friendſhip and brotherhood among 
Wong — bic eee "48 in Got Pre, wt 


more hurt full than thoſe that * mk . ers. For — . 
men and neighbors had never began to hate one another, — 


upon another, Demetrius had never nr — vor 
eAlewander T ner Marcellus Syracuſa, ner Scipio Numanti- 
The Romane um. And in 5 the Romane Empird fell from hir greatnes 
1 by the ſame: meanes of civill war which they bad long time 
„ noutiſbed among others. Vea it is cetraine,thatinno place 
part · tak ings ful of all kinde of crueltie, were ſo uſuall and ſo 
| long time practiſed, or factions & ſeditions were more cruel 
The originati of than in Rome. The firſt occaſion thereof as their govern- 
the Romaneſe- ment, Wherein the people alwaics ſer themſelves againſt the 
une Senate and the Nobilitie, the Senate ſeeking to tule with - 
| out meaſure, and the people to increaſetheir libertie. Du- 
ring theſe diſſentions, it came to paſſe, that at one time 
foure thouſand and five hundred ſlaves and baniſhed men 
invaded the Capitoll, and wanted little of making them- 
ſelves lords of Rome. Appian hath written at large of their 
ſeditions and partialities, and faith that through ambition 
and covetouſnes one ſide daily ſought to diminiſh the au- 
M.Coriolanus thoritie of the other. He ſaith that Coriolanus being 
bones upon this occaſion, and in theſe diſſentions driven out of 
nicht, tooke the citie contrarie to right & reaſon, went to the Volſci, and 
armeragun* varred on their ſide againſt his countrie, being the firſt ba- 
niſhed perſon that tooke armes againſt Rome. And indeed, 
neither in the councell, nor in the citie, there was noſword 
r Gracchus the draw ne, not man ſlaine in civil ſedition, untill 73 Grac- 
aeg chat was chu favoring the people, and making lawes in their behalfe, 
bye vas killed, & manie others that were with him in the Capi- 
tol neete the remple.Wherupon hatred & rancor incteaſing 
openly amongſt them, infinite murders followed, and manie 
of the chiefeſt even the Conſuls were ſlaine, the contempt 
of lawes & judgements enſued, and inthe end open war,ar- 
mies & troupes one againſt another with incredible thefts 
and cruelties. At laſt Cornelius Sylla, one of the ſeditious per- 
ſons, ſee king to redreſſe one evill with another (after theſe 
diſſentions had —— about e made himſelfe 
prince 
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prince over the reſt in many things, taking upon him the 

office of a Dictator, who was woont in former time to be 

created in the greateſt dangers of the comonwelth only for 

ſix moneths. But Sa was choſen perperuall Dictator, bi- a made him- 

cauſe neceſſitie ſo required, as he ſaid himſelfe. After he had Paddler“ 

practiſed much violence, he cõtinued in quietnes like a con- 

queror, & was therupon ſurnamed the Happy. After his deth 

ſeditions began a freſh, and revenging ot thoſe cruelties 

which he had committed, watill Ca Ceſar laid hold of the 

Seignory & principalitic, having diſcomfited and overcame 

Pompey,to whom he was before allied. For when they twain 

ſought by their plat-forms & deviſes to command all, they 

could not abide one another within a while after, P 

being unwilling to have an equal, & Cæſara ſuperior. After- 

ward Brutus and Caſſizs being mooved with deſire either of 

rule, or of publike liberty flew Ceſar; wherupoh the ſeditiõs 

grew greater than they were before, & the triumvirate war 

was opened againſt them, which prevailing for a time, was 

it ſelfe diſſolved and brought to nothing. For Oda on- 

lie of the three remained a peaceable poſleſſor of the Ro- 

mane Empire, being happie in all things, and ſeared of all 

men, leaving heires of his race to rule the Monarchie after 

him. Auguſtus being dead, the eſtate began under Jůůerius che nomane 

his ſucceſſor, a volu ptuoul prince, to decline by little & litle Empire begen 

from the period of hir 3 untill in the end there re- Ander Tres 

mained no more than that which we ſee incloſed within the 

limits of Germanie. Alexander Empire being the greateſt PiviFon over- 

chat ever was, vaniſhed away as a fire of Towe, through the den Banne. 

diviſion and diſorder that was amongſt his ſucceſſours. The 

empire of Coſtantinople through the part · takings of prin- Th<ctuſc ofthe 

ces, is brought under the tyrannous and miſerable power dale. 

of an Ethnike and barbarous Turke, Wee reade in /oſe-,, _ .. 

— that the kingdome of Judza became ſubject and tri- ſubjetion of In. 
utarie to the Romanes, through the civill wars betweene ante be Ro- 

Hircanus and Ariſtabulus, who were brothers. For P be- 

ing of Hircanw fide, tookę the citie of Hieruſalem, and led 

away Ariſtobulas and his children priſoners with him, after 

the countrey had ſuffred infinite calamities by their dome- 

llical diviſions. Which when Oni a holy man did well oy 

ce, 


ſce, he withdrew himſelfe into a ſecret place, and would not 
take part either with the one or the other ſide. And being 


taken by Hircam his men, they required him, that as once 
he obtained raine by his praiers in the time of a t, 
ſo he would now cutſe eAriftebulxs and all thoſe of his 
tion: but he contrariwiſc lifting up his hands to heaven, ut- 
Oaias praiee, tered theſe words. O God, king of the whole world, ſeeing theſe 


among whom [ and hat are aſſailed 
thy aaf / ws raya {rp thou wh * | 


to theſe men again#t the other, nor to the other ag ainft theſe : for 
which holy praier he was ſtoned to death, ſuch was the poi- 
ſoned rage of this people one againſt another. Was there e- 
Civill wares in VET any follie, or rather furie like to that of the Guelphes & 
Iraly berweenve Gybellines in Italy, of whom the one fide held with the 
— Pope, and the other with the Emperour ? The Italians up- 
—_— on no other occaſion but only in — — nome 
entred into ſo extreme à quarell throughout the 


countrey, that tie could not be wrought be- 
— . Indels and Chriſtians, than was committed a- 
mongſt the. This contention continueth yet, inſomuch that 
murders are every where committed in the towns, even be · 
tweene naturall brethren, yea betweene the father and his 
| ſonnes, without all either of bloud or parentage. 
Their goods are ſ their houſes razed, ſome baniſhed, 
others ſlaine: and whilſt every ont᷑ feareth leaſt any revenge 
ſhould be laied up in ſtore for him, or for ſome of his 
fide, they kill many times little infants , whom the moſt 
barbarous men in the world would ſpare. Theſe two facti- 
ons fought continually through mortall hatred, ſo that 
they could not-dwell togither in one citie, but the ſtronger 
alwaics drave out and expelled the other. They knew one 
another by feathers, by the faſhion of their hoſe, by cutting 
of bread, ſlicing of orenges, and by other markes: which is 
a verie pernicious thing, and Nath procured great deſtructi- 
on of people, and overthrow of tones. The Italians ſaie, 
that this fire was firſt kindled at Piſtoya between two bre- 


The originallof thren, the one called Guelpb, and the other Gibellin, who qua- 
relling togither, divided the towne betweene them, where- 
upon the Gibellins were driven out. This ſeparation, like to 

| | | 4 


this contention. 
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a contagious diſeaſe, upon no other occaſion was ſpred o- 

ver all Italie, inſomuch that afterward all that were at con- 

tention any where, were divided into Guelphes and Gibel- 

lines. The Germans thinke that theſe names came from 

their countrie and anguage' : and that the Emperor Frede- 

rike the ſecond, in whoſe time this diviſion began, called his 

friends Gibellines, bicauſe he leaned upon them, as a houſe 

doth upon two ſireng wals chr keepe i from falling : and 

thoſe that were Agia him of the faction of Pope Gregorie 

the ninth, he called Guelphs, that is to . What { 

did England ſuffer by the diviſion of the honſes of Yorke Tema 

and Lancaſter, that gave che white and red Roſes in their 7 

armes ? Which contention although it began when Hemrie © 

the 4. who was Duke of Lancaſter and Earle of Darbie, u- 

ſurped the kingdome opon his colin Richard the ſecond, 

rhom he cauſed to be ſlaine in priſon, after he had compel- 

led him to refigne his kingly power and' crowne of Eng- 
land, yet it was hotteſt in Wh raigne of king Hemriethe'6, 

. who ſucceeding his father and grandfather, was at Paris 
crowned king of England and France. Afterward favoring 


Henry the 6 des 


the houſe of againſt the houſeof een that Caren br . 
held with the red Roſe tooke armes againſt him, ſo that in houſe of Yorke. 
the end he was deprived of his eſtate, and ſhut u ebe 

net in the Tower of London, 2 


death. Theſe factions and civill warres (as Phity Cee, 
writeth) indured about 28. yeeres, wherein there died at 
ſundrie battels and skirmiſhes above 80. perſons of the 
blood roiall, with the flower of the nobilitie of England; 
beſides an infinite number of the valianteſt men and beſt 
warriors among the people. Many Lords were put in pri- 
ſon, or baniſhed, leading the reſt of their lives miſerably | in 
firange countries: the ancient policie of the kingdom cor- 
tupted, juſtice contemned, and the Hand impoveri poveriſhed, un- 
till in the end the Earle of Richmond overcame king Rs The vnion of 
herd, enjoied the kingdome quietly; and was called Henyie ihe bouſes of f 
the ſeventh : 3 married Elizaberh daughter to Edward Yorke PA 
the fourth, both of them being rhe ſole heires of thefami- Fo 
lies of L e e By means of this marriage the 
Gſſention ceiſed id England, and the red and u hite Roſes 

Xx j © were 


LY „ 


3 y were joined t man. Thete was no countrie 
Of civill warres More Ae than Spaine, both by civil wars and by neigh- 


1 * bour-ſtates, when i it is divided into manie kingdoms, Ihe 


tion in Italy. 


Moores over · ran it on the one ſide, the French and Eng- 
liſbmen devoured it on the othet, taking patt at the ſirſt 
with the diſſentions that were. in Caſtile berweene Dov Ter 
ter and Don Hevry; next with the contentions that aroſe 
| berwixt, Caſtile and Portingale, which cauſed muchevill to 
1 both the kingdoms. But ſince that Spaine hath beene uni- 
| Thegrearjurie. tedy it hath: caged hir dominion. into Afrike, and jnto 
4:2ioo of p48. the New found: Hands, borne armes Germanie and in 
1 Hungarie, commanded-over the chiefe Ilands of the Me- 
diterrauean ſea, over Naples and Sicilia, over, Millan and 
1 Flanders. Coatrariwiſe, Italie having in former times hit 
| Ofcivilldiſes- forcis knit togither, obtained the Empire of the world, but 
being now divided into manie and Potentares 
that agree badly togither, and having ſuffred all the calami- 
ties in the world by civill wars, lierh open to the injuries of 
ſtrangers, Through the ſame cauſe the power of Germanic 
is greatly diminiſhed, wherein not long ſince the princes of 


Saxoaie were ban e againſt another: /obn Frederick, 
| Germanyrexed Thuy Lantgrave of Heſſe, the Due of MWittem burg, with 
many free cities, rebelled againſt the Emperor: the peaſants 


* againſt the Nobilitie to ſer themſelves at libertie : the 
Anabaptiſts poſſeſſed 2 made a botcher their king, 


1. and held out 15 ſiege oftwo yeeres. Hunga- 
— ria, which had valiantiy cy rd he rs almoſt rwo hun- 
dted yeetes togither, was at length ſubdued by them, tho- 


rough the diviſions that were in the countrie, as Polonia is 

greatly threatened by the Moſcovite. In Perfia, after the 

5 255 of king res 15 . for the g 8 
an wv ol the country, but the comming in the mean 
— br ng time upon them with his new religion, flew oneof themin 
breckres. barrell, and compelled the 9 fie into Arabia, and ſo 
poſſeſſed the Lined kingdome,which he left to his children. Ph 

Dinan nad Bo- the eleventh, D cof Burgundie, eaſily ſubdued Dinas and 
ck alien. Boveues in the counttie of Li Liege, which were ſeparated only 
voa. by a tiver, after they had overthrowen ves by theit 

| ciſſentions,wheras dae he could o his en 


And whileſt the kings of Marrocke warred one with ano- 
ther for the eſtate, the Governour of Thunis & of Telenfin 
made himſelfe king, renting a ſunder his rwo provinces 
from the reſt to erect a kingdome. Concerning Frenchmen, 
they have beene often and inany times moleſted with ſe- 
ditions and civill wars as well as others. The Nobilitie of 
France was almoſt all ſlaine at the battell of Fonntenay neere 
to Auxerre, by the civill wars betweene Lotharixe, Lewes, and 
Charles the balde. And Champagnie loſt ſo many of the No- 
bilirie in war, that the Gentle women had this ſpecial privi- 
lege granted them, to make their husbands noble. When 
king Jabs was priſoner in England, Charles his ſonne Re- 
t of France, being at Paris to gather monie for his ran- 
ome, there fell ſuch a diviſion berweene the king of Na- 
varre, whotooke part with the Pariſians, and the Regent, 
that the people under the — — the 
merchants, ran to Chrier his lodging, where rhe Marſhals 
of Cleremount and ie were ſlaine, even in his 
chamber and preſence, and their bodies drawen over the 
marble ſtones. The like was done to Rrignoid Dacy the kings 
Attot ney, beſides many other murders, ſo that the Regent 
had much adoo to ſave himmſelfe without Paris. Bur the ſo- 
reſt factions that ever were in France, were thoſe of Bur- 
gundie and of Orleans, which cauſed a moſt grievous and 
civill war, that laſted 70. yeeres, with murders; robberies, 
and unſpeakable ties. Both of them, one after ano- 
ther, called in the Engliſnmen to ſuccour them, who afrer- 
ward ſeazed upon the crowne. It was a pitifull thing to ſee 
France cruelly tormented both by hir one ſubjects and 
ſtrangers, to ſee it void of right and equitie, without ma- 
giſtrates, without judgements, without lawes, which had 
no abiding place amongſt fire and force, where violence 
onely raigned. All this was red by the ambition of 
theſe ty o houſes, each of them ſeeking to obtaine the go- 


wits failed him. By the meanes of theſe diviſions, Henry 
lift king of England, taking to wife Katherine the yo! 


the Dake of Burgundie, and proclaimed heire and Regent 
K of 


Xx 


France much 
troubled with 


civill warres. 
Women ia 
Champagnie 


made their huſ- 


bands noble. 


Cruel! warre be- 
tween tie houſe 
of Burgundie & 


of Orleans, 


vernment of the kingdome under Cherler the ſixt, whoſe ,,...... 
the chercof. 


daughter of king Charles, was pur in poſſeſſion of Paris by Hemy the g. 


oclaimed 


ing of France, 


— — 


n 


| 
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Ambition and 


deſire of ga- 
Ne 


rument the 
chi efe cauſe of 
the troubles in 
France, 


| The ancient N- 


mites of the 
French monar- 
- chic, 


' tending one with another, 


dage ? Shall it be ſaid among 1 
have incouraged them to under-take that, vhich not long 


the Venetians, bei join 
ol France, durſt not take in han 


of France by the conſent of three eſtates held at Troy. But 
the death of this Henry and the Duke of Burgundie ſotſa- 
king che alliance of the Engliſh-men, with the valure and 
good behaviour of king Charles the 7. as alſo the love and 
fidelitic of the Frenchmen, reſtored the kingdome to that 
eſtate wherein it is at this preſent, Now if France hath heer- 
tofore ſuffered ſo much by civill wars, and domeſticall ſedi- 
tions, if all forren eſtates have received ſo. manie ſundry al- 
terations, and incredible wounds by the ſame meanes, how 
can we looke far lefle,nay rather have we not alreadie ſcene 
the like or greater calamities amongſt us, through our dil. 
ſentions and private quarrels between-certaine houſes con- 
_ chiefly mooved with: am- 
bition and deſite to govern ? Why dove not acknowledge 
this firſt cauſe of our miſeries, that we may lay aſide all ha- 
tred crept in amongſt us under pretence of diverſitie of re- 
ligion,'that we may reunite our mindes ſo much divided, 
to the good and common quietnes of us all, and live under 
the obedience of our prince, with that fidelitic for which 
Frenchmen have beene alwaics-praiſed-above other nati- 
ons ? Do not ſo many examples, both of ancient and latter 
. 
contention, this and i 5 * f 
heertofore un n great by the concord and obcdi- 
ence of oux 2 $, is readie to fall into utter ruine and 
ſubverſon, through our factious, diviſions, and part-ta- 
kings? Shall this little that remaineth of the French Mo- 
narchie, which informer times hath had all the empire of 
Germanie, the kingdoms of Hungarie, Spaine and Italie, 
and all the bounds of the Gaules to the river of Rhine, un- 
der the obedience of hir lav es, ſnal it I ſay, be thus laid open 
as a ptaie, and that by hit oune ſubjecta, caried headlong 
with ſuch-paſhons,that they make plaine and rea- 
bring them under their miſetable bon- 


die fot ſtrangers to | 
our poſteritie, that our (elves 


ſince, Spaine, — nd; the Low countries, the Pope, 
pg all joined againſt the houſe 
after the taking of 


Francis 


8 


Of the cauſes chat breede change, 8c. 665 


Francis the firſt, and the loſſe of that famous battell? Not 

one of them durſt enter into France to conquere it, know - 

ing the lawes and nature of this Monarchie. Fot as a buil- 

ding laid 1 deepe foundations, and made of e A compariſen 

ſtuffe, well knit and joined togither in every part, featet 

neither windes nor ſtormes, bur eaſily reſiſteth all aſſaults 

and violence: ſo this kingdome will not eaſily admit any 

alteration and change, as long as all the members continue 

united and joined togither upon the foundation of their 

lawes. Therefore let the king, princes, their councell, great Good counſe!! 

and (mall, everie one in his place take order, that God fora ng and 

may be truly knowen, and fincerely ſerved according to princes. 

his juſt and righteous will : that honeſt behaviour may be 

maintained, the authoritie of lawes kept, juſtice admini- 

ſtred, magiſtracie duly exerciſed, rewards and puniſhments 

diſtributed equally, that vertuous men may be hono 

and the wicked corrected. Otherwiſe, if we continue lon 

divided into companies, with defiances paſſing and repaſ- 

fag if we perſiſt in our woonted invectives and riots, and 

e not all our actions to ſome 838 let us not 

looke for leſſe than for a generall deſoiation and pirifull 

overthrow of our countrie, appeering alreadie in manie pla- 

2 — or at leaſt for ſome horrible mutation & change 
de. N | 


Of the canſer that breed the change, corruption, and 
finallrnine of 


Chap. ꝙͥ 
AM a A S long as the Phyſition knoweth not the cauſe 


. 


NA, of his Patients diſeaſe, it is impoſſible for him 
; ro remedie the ſame, and to preſcribe a medi- | 

cine to the ſicke partie. A diſeaſe knowen (ſaith the Pro- A diſest known 

verb) is in a maner cured. So fareth it with Eſtates and Mo- 1 caree. 

narchies that are changed, marred, and in the end brought 

to ruine by divers cauſes: which if they were well knowen 

to their princes and governors, might eaſily be prevented 

by prudence and reaſon, and fit remedies then applied ro 

thoſe evils that diſpoſe and lead them to mutation, * 

40 XX tj £ 


The cauſes of 


tween ſubſects. 


2 mY 
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Two eauſes of 
Fee, eh the one proceeding from the Eſtate, the other from religi 


Corruption is 
naturall in all 


A Prince com- 
pared to a Phy- 
fig 


Of che cauſes, 
the naturall corruption that is in them (as every thing hath 
his proper 4 1 corruption of which it is 11 and 
conſumed) beginneth to ſpread it ſelſe to the beſt parts to 
marre all. Go to then (my Companions) having ſeene the 
nature of ſeditions let us ſeeke out the cauſes thar ſtir them 
up, whereby Eſtates and Monarchies are changed, marred, 
and in the end overthrowen; © | 

ARA M. Ihe diviſion that is between ſubjects of one and 
the ſame prince, ariſeth for the moſt part of diſcontent- 
ment, wherewith ſome are mooved upon injurie or con- 
tempt, or elſe of feare that men have of the light, ot to avoid 
ſome evill, or of great idlenes, povertie and need. 

Acuiros. There are (as I take it) two cauſes inter- 
mingled; which breede this franticke feaver of our France, 


un. But let us heare As x, to whom the handling of this 
ſubjec offered now unto us, belongeth. 5 
AE There is no beginning of any thing whatſoever 
ſo ſmall, which through continuance & perſeverance is not 
ſoone made great and ſtrong, if upon flight account therof 
it be not ſtaied. Every evill ( as Cicero faith) in the firſt ſprout 
thereof may be eaſily ſtopped; but being inveterate, is more 
ſtrong and uneaſie to be ſuppreſſed. So that if it be met 
withall before it appeere and breake foorth, the danger is 
leſſe, although it proceed firſt from the neceſſitie of naturall 
corruption, whichiis in all things that are created, and is to 
be ſecne even in things without ſenſe, as Mil- de in wheat, 
rottennes in wood, ruſt in braſſe and iron: yea every thing 
is corrupted by it owne evill, howſoever it eſcapeth all out- 
ward harmes, Therefore as a Phyſition preventeth 
diſeaſes, and if one part be ſud touched with raging 
paine, aſſwageth the preſent evill, and then applieth teme- 
ies to the cauſes of the diſeaſe: ſo wiſe prince or gover- 
nor of a Common - wealth ought to prevent as much as is 
poſkble the ordinarie ch of all eſtates, which over- 
tale them either by outward force, or by inward diſeaſes. 
When they begin, he muſt ſtay them whatſoever it coſt him, 
and then looke what the cauſes are of thoſe diſeaſes that 
are fartheſt from effed, and apply convenient and apt reme · 


dies 


* 


chat breede change, c. 667 


dies unto them. Now it is certaine, that if 2 man would ro tow the 
throughly meet with all hurtfull things, or otherwiſe cure <2»: of cvils 


is the readieft 


any ſuch evill when it happeneth, he muſt know their cau- wiyrocur 

ſes wherof the effect dependeth, which is the very entrance ">= 

to all good helps and remedies whatſoever. Fore · ſeene miſ- 

chiefes (as the Poet ſaith) hurt not ſo much as thoſe that 

come unlooked for. A wiſe man premeditateth all that may 

but it falleth out contrarie to fooles. And if wee 

have never ſo ſmall an in- ſighg into the condition and ſtate when com. 

of worldly things, we cannot in any wiſe doubt of this, that pn, 

everic Common-wealth, after it is come to the top of per- JET EY 

fection, which is the flouriſhing eſtate thereof, hath but a 

ſhort time of continuance : whether hir overthrowe pro- 

ceedeth from the violence of hir enimies, when ſhe thinks 

hir ſelfe ſafeſt: or whether ſhe waxe olde through long 

tract of time, and ſo end by hit inward diſeaſes: or whether 

ſhe ſuddenly decay and fall downe with hir owne waight 

by reaſon of ſome other hidden cauſe. Which changes of 

Common-wealths being matter ſufficient ro make a great 

booke, we are, according to the ſequele of our diſcourſe, 

to conſider chiefly of the cauſes that for the moſt part ſtir 

up ſedition, and breede the alteration and finall overthrow 

of Eſtates and Monarchies. The Philoſophers propound gere, 

fower cauſes of everie thing, The efficient, the materiall, the of al things, 

formall, and the final cauſe. The efficient cauſe of ſeditions 

is double, the one neere, the other remooved a farre off. 

The neere or next cauſe, are the authors of ſeditions , by Theefficient 

whoſe counſell, direction and helpe they are ſtirred up cant“ of . 

and brought to paſſe. By the cauſe remooved a farre off, I 

meane thoſe things for which men are provoked to raiſe 

ſeditions, and of which wee are chiefly to intreate in this 

place. They are the matter of {editions againſt whom they 1 n 

are raiſed,as princes and magiſtrates, who are ſuperiors and can't of ici. 

ſomtime their ſubjects, being inferiors. The forme of ſc. *** 

dition is the ſtirring up of the people, noiſe, outcries, bat- The formall 

teries, murders, civill watre, the taking of townes, ſpoiling © 

of countries, burning and baniſhment. If it bee of ſub- The difference 

jects towards their lords and ſuperiors, it is called rebelli- ! 

on if betweene ſubjeRs or equals, it is called a faction. fa. 
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The end of ſeditions is that for which they are firſt moo- 


mths, 7 ved and reed up, Ariel ſetteth dot ne lower ends of fe- 
ely, 


profit, and honour, with their contraries, 
joſſe and diſhonor, For men are com 3 to ſe- 
dition either through of profite and honor, or elſe 
through feare of loſſe and diſhonor towards themſelves or 
their friends, ſo that they deſire the one and ſhun the other. 
Vnto proſit we referre riches : to honor, why, = Es pub- 
like offices & charges : tolo vertic :.todiſhonor, con- 
tinuall injurie, contempt, & ſuch like means, Which things 
although they are reckoned among the motives, or effici- 
ent cauſes of ſeditions, ſo far foorth as they provoke men 
to ſtir up ſeditions, yet they may be ends alſo, bicauſe men 
conſpire togither, either to obtain or to eſchew them. Ther- 


fore let us handle the cauſes which moove the le to 


murmure, and leade them from private & ſecret grudging, 
to publike and open ſedition, from which the changes, al- 


terations, and final ruines of eſtates and monarchies pro- 


ceed. The covetouſnes of magiſtrates and governors ſee- 
meth to be a chiefe cauſe thereof, when they lay upon their 
ſubjeRs great exaRions, taxes, loanes, dw intolera- 
ble ſubſidies, whereby their aw mer 1 oftentimes turned 
into futie, and their harts ſer upon revolting,aredriven for- 
ward to imitate them that forſooke Roa for the ſame 


cauſe as the Scripture tehearſeth. But foraſmuch as all civill 


When cov e- 


touſuct i com- 
muted en pub 
| uke goods, 


nas, hf Feen the 3 3 their 
goods ſafely under the protection and gui good 
yernors, they hit bears chicks ruleine — 5 teſſ 2 
ally to provide that not onely publike goods may be diftri- 
buted and imploied according to common neceſſitie and 
profit, but alſo that every mans private goods may be in 
ſafetie. Publike goods are the revenues of Seignories, king- 
doms and empires, demains, taxes, tributes, confiſcations, 
exchetes, ſubſidies, grants, and impoſitions brought in for 
the ſupply of publike neceſſitie. A man may ſay that cove- 
touſ ae is a wrongfull deſire of anothet mans oops 
y that 


is committed inthe publike revenues, when the mon 


commeth of them, is converted rather to private than ro 
publike aſc, by thoſe that have the diſpoſing thereof: w _ 
| | . aut: 


that breede change,&c. 
fault the Romans called and the judgement given 
againſt it, Repetundarum. Now when ſuch goods are waſted 
unprofitably, or ſuperfluouſly, princes & magiſtrates uſe to 
lay immoderare and ſtrange exactions upon their ſubje&s. 
Covetouſnes alſo is uſed in private goods, when the 
or weaker ſort are ſpoiled of their own oy the mightier, The 
—— hardly heave this kinde of uſurping, when they 
confider that are tormented by thoſe that ſhould de- Sedrequireth 
ſend them : and this dealing is ſubjeR to reſtitution before granus®* 
God. Hiſtories are full of changes, ſeditions & deſtructions 
of common-wealths, ariſing of theſe cauſes of covetouſnes, 
wherof we have alledged many examples in our diſcourſes, 
under Charles the 6.king of France great ſeditions and rob- 
beries were practiſed by the Pariſians, by reaſon of impoſts 
and ſubſidies that were levied of the ſubjects. The occaſion Great ſeditions 
of theſe cõmotions was bicauſe the farmers exacted a half. Heeg 
penic of a poore woman that ſold water crefſers. The cove- 
touſnes, briberie, and polling uſed by the Lords and nobles cose, 
of Switzerland cauſed the common people to fall to muti- 42a he | 
nie; and to deliver themſelves out of their ſlaverie and bon- biliie of Sit- 
dage by horrible maſſacres, which they made of them. un- 
—— and Aliab the ſonnes of Sammel & Judges over the 1. Sam. 8.5. 
ites, the people oppreſſed through their eovetouſnes, 
asked a king, wherupon the eſtate of their government was 
changed. The ſecond cauſe that breedeth the alteration and 
tuine of Common: wealths, is ambition, or defire of honor, Abitos the 
vkich then eſpecially mooveth men to murmure, when the ae 
unvoorthie are advanced & preferred before men of deſert. * 
a Honor is the onely reward of vettue, and that which is more Ronorthe onely 
e ſteemed oſ every lofty & noble hart, than al worldly goods, we. 
Therefore it is meete that in the diftribution- of publike 
rewards, and honors, regard be had to the quali- 
tie, merit and ſufficiencie of men, that they may be given to 
voorthie perſons, & that ſuch as are unfit may be put back. 
let vertue onely and diligence open the gates of honor, and S ene 
not money or favor. We faw before many examples of the the gate, ve 
fruits of ambition, and we taſte daily of ſome that are verie - ? 
ditter. The thitqe cauſe that changeth and over-turneth lehne be chic 
eſtates and monarchies is injurie:which hapneth when they 0 


that 


z i * © 


that are higheſt in authoritie, thr too much inſolencic 
ee n their infe · 


riors. A kingdome ¶ ſaith the wiſe man) is tranſlated from 
one nation to another through the injuſtice, injuries and 

whyCzruz'e- contumelies offered by ſuperiors. Cyr the great revolted 
grandfather from his grandfather Aſtyages, overcame him in battel, and 
Lage. tranſlated the monarchic of the Medes unto the Perſians, 
[ [15 42s bicauſe of that injurie which he offered unto him, in caſting 
cal. him out into the fields as ſoone as he was borne. Cerialaus 
| being unjuſtly baniſhed his countrie, tooke armes,conque- 


reda great Pare of the Roman dominion, and burnedall to 
the gates of Rome, bringing their eſtate to ſuch an extre- 


mitie, that it was ready to be deſtroied, had not the women 

| — Ong come towards him to pacific him. Childeric king of France, 
| ' cauſed Badilus to be whipped with rods, whereupon he ſlew 
"Fuftinz, him and his wife great with childe. Juſtins the third empe- 

| I was ſlaine by Ateluu generall of his armie, whoſe ſonne 


| he heꝗ murdered, and abuſed his wife ro deſpite him there. 
| | with, Fearcalſois many times the cauſe of alteration and 
Feare the foi danger to a Common-wealth, when guiltie and convicted 
cauſe offediri perſons moore ſedition, and rebell againſt the Magiſtrates 
dio prevent and avoide the puniſhment that is due to their 
Catiline, faults. Catibus urged with the conſideration of his mani- 
fold wicked pranks, and with the feare of judgement con- 

ſpiced againſt his countrie, being aſſiſted by Lentulus, Ce- 

thegw, with manie ſacrilegious perſons, murderers, adul- 

terers, banktupts, and other naughtie livers that ſtood in 

feare of juſtice by reaſon of their misbehaviour. Neither 

may any man doubt but wicked men will rather trouble 

the eſtate than ſand in danger of their lives, or hazard their 

| goods. For beſides the aſſurance which they have concei- 
What mancrof ved to eſcape the judgement of men by this meanes, they 
— have this further advantage to fiſh in troubled waters : ſo 
25 that they ate no leſſe afraid of peace than of the plague, 
having in all events the ſame reſolution before their cies 

"og Catiling bo wi; ſaid Fs he ** 2 2 Ls 

none fite begun in hi e with water, and therefore woulde 
—— pull it * and ſo quenchit. This was one reaſon that 
EAA enpae Mooved Ceſar to lay hold of the eſtate, bicauſe his _—_ 
With | threate- 


- narchic, as that which oftentimes 


l 
: 


en 


that breede change, & c. 


threatened, that as ſoone as he was out of his offices t 

would cauſe him to give an account how he had difchar 

them. I would to God we had not bought as deerely the 

ſame cauſes of our civill wars. Likewiſe tos much authoritie , in 8. 
and power both for wealth and friendſhip is da in thoritie & 
every kinde of ment, ſo that great heed is to be ta - hen 
ken, that none grow to be unmeaſurable great. For men are 

ſubjcR to corruption, neither can everie one ſuſtaine wiſe! 

the proſperitie of fortune: which cauſeth ſome to ſeeke the 

alteration of popular and Ariſtocraticall common-wealths 

into Monarchies, and others to uſurp A r and em- 

pires. This reaſon brought in the Oſtraciſme amongſt the 

Athenians, which was a baniſhiment for a time, wherby they Whazthe Oftra- 


brought downe them that ſeemed to exceede in greatnes. i®camong 
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Ariſtides, and other excellent men, fearing leaſt their au- 
thoritie, credite, and good will of all men, ſhould procure 
them a kingly power with the change of their popular go- 
yernment. Many kings and princes that had ſome of their 
friends and ſervants roo great, were themſelves or their Many 
children overthrowen by them afterward. bern making a 8 
Se jan too mightie: Commodius, Perennine + Theodoſixa the ſe- ſervanc grow 
cond is : Inftinian, Belliſarine : Torres, Artaban, were in 
danger of their eſtate, The unmeaſurable authoritie of the 


kings 


Majors of the palace, and of the Conſtables, changed the 


crow ne of France from the race of Clan to that of Charles 
Martel : and upon the ſame occaſion it v as afterward taken 
from that cn non 2 to — — alſo is Contemps is 
another cauſe greatly to be feared in e and Mo- rann“ 
2 er 
and overthrow. It is very dangerous in two conſiderations 
eſpecially : firſt, when ſome are contemned and excluded 
from publike offices and dignities which they deſerve, and 
yet ſee them wholy in the power and diſpoſition of ſome 
particular men. Whempan both the one and the other are 
mooved to ſedition, the contemned perſons t h en- 
ne and deſite of revenge; they that have the great charges 
in their hands, through contempt of the others, whome 
they ſeeks utterly to 6 


This they uſed (as Plauer rehearſeth) againſt Themiffocles, was pe 
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672 Ol che cauſes | 
off from all publike honors and authorities. Secondly, con- 
tempt is very pernitious , when inferiors contemne their 
ſuperiors. They are commonly deſpiſed: that have neither 
Who are moſt yertue, courage, nor fortitude, that are not able toprofite 
. themſelves or others, that are not laborious, painfull, not 

any manner of way carefull. Where contempt is, there no 
Conemprbree. Obedience is to be had. This maketh the ſonne diſobedient 


| Lech dicabedi. to the father, the wife to the husband, the learner to the 


juſtice, conſtancie, knowl goodnes, ie, and of 
other vertues, nouriſheth and preſerveth the obedience of 
ſubjects towards their princes, and the contrarie vices pro- 
voke them to rebellion. Therefore as policies proſper when 
they are governed by prudent, juſt, conſtant, valiant, and 
moderate men: ſo they are troubled with ſeditions through 
the ignorance, cowardlines,and intemperancie of princes, 
or elſe when they are too familiar with their inferiors , or 
when they are ſuddenly lift up from baſe eſtate, or ſeem too 
aged, or too yoong. or poore, or miſerable, all which things 
breed contempr. Wherefore this is ſet downe as a good 
Ane ef EHI. rule to preſerve the eſtate of a Monarchie: That the Prince 


* teacher, the ſervant to the maſter, The opinion of prudence 


mutt procure to bi love, without the contempt or hatred of 
any, if it may be. For the obtaining whereof, there is no better 
way, than the juſt diſtribution of rewards. The Princes and 
Lewes the 1: Lords of France, bicauſe they were contemned by king 


3 Lewes the 11. who had none about him, nor favored anie 
bicauſe he con. but men of lowe and baſe eſtate, gave him battell ar Mont- 


emnee.hen. Jhery (wherofthe battell hath ever fince retained the name) 


to the great peril of the Eſtate, and danger of the kings life, 
if he . the indignation and furie of che ſaid 
Princes and Lords, by his great prudence and policie. More- 
Overqreatine- Over, too much increaſe and unproportionable growth is 
quahty berween One cauſe that procureth the change and ruine of Com- 


Eſtates in a com-; 


mon. wealth is Mon-wealthes, For as the bodie is made and compoun- 


— ſedi ny of parts, and ought to grow by proportion, that it may 


— pe a juſt: meaſure : ſo everie Common-wealth being 
compounded of orders or eſtates, as it were of parts, they 

muſt bee maintained in concord one with another, by e- 

quall and due propottion obſerved between each of _ 

bj or 


that breede change, &c. 
For if one eſtate be advanced too much above another, diſ- 
ſention ariſeth. As long as the three orders and Eſtates at 
Rome, namely, the Senators, the Knights, and the People, 
were caried proportionably, their policie flouriſhed : but 
after they dealt one againſt another through envie, ambi- 
tion, and coverouſnes; diviſions, and part-takings began. 
This cauſed many to commend equalitie ſo much, calling pquatiiethe 
it the nurſing mother of peace and amitie betweene ſub- mother of 
jects: and contrariwiſe inequalitie, the beginning of all en - 
mities, factions, hatred, and part-taking, But ſeeing it is 
meete that in everie well eſtabliſhed policie there ſhould be 
adifference of rights and'privi betwixt everie eſtate, 
equalitie may continue, if carefull proviſion be made, that 


one eſtate go not too much before the other. The impuni- Impuoiric of o 
tie of offences is one cauſe alſo from whence ſeditionꝭ arid. fences he eighs 


civill wars proceede, yet it is a matter of very great waight, don 
and yet men make leaſt account thereof, We ſpake of it be. 
fore, but we mult of neceſſitie often rub up the remem- 
brance thereof, as the wiſe Hebrew. doth: by repeating ſo 
many times that admonirion, that we ſhould not be ſuretie for 
another not that he forbidderh chatitie towards the poo 


unles he wil beare the puniſhment himſeIEThis is that word o=ever. 
which God ſent to king Achab, after he had ſaved the life of 

Benhadad king of Syria, hat he made himſelf a 
man, by ng the wicked to live, and therefare that it ſhould coft 
lum hu life. Hitherto ve have ſeene how: the covetouſnes of 
inces, the ambition or deſire of honor in private men, in- 
jurie, and reproch, feare in the guiltie, exceſſe of authoritie 
and wealth, contempt, overgreat increaſe, or advancement 
without proportion : and laſtly, impunitie of offences, pro- 
cure commonly ſeditions in Eſtates & monarthies. 


vant of feate of the forren enimy, as we have elſe · vhere de- TT 
clared,change of princes and lawes, too great licence of ſe- 
ditious Orators and Preachers; the naturall diſpoſition of 
places where men are borne, which maketh them more in- 
clined to cõmotions & ſeditions, as Hiſtori ers have 
noted of Genes, Florence, and Flanders, with many other 

| things 


— —— 


re; Themeaningof | 
but that none ſhould be a meanes to let the wicked eſcape, — wet 


pledge far another 1. King. 20. 42. 


iltheſe, extreme povertie and exceſſe of wealth, idlenes, and 9'ber cauſes of 
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Of che cauſes 
things may be ſaid to be cauſes of civill wars, of alterations, 


Shameis ſome. changes, and ruine of Eſtates and Policies. Among which 


altet ation of 


Two ſon e Eſtate. There are two ſorts of neg 


of France 


ve note that ſhame is ſomtime a cauſe of change in the go- 
vernment of Common: wealths, but it is withouttumulr or 
ſedition. Thus it fell out in Herea, a towne of Arcadia, v hich 
was governed popularly, here men of no account were 
elected Magiſtrates by others like themſelves : whereupon 
being mocked, they changed their manner of eledion in- 
to chooſing by lot, that ſo they _ have à more lawfull 
excuſe; There was ſcene not long fine in the Councell of 
France ſuch à number of Maſters 6f Requeſts, and of Se- 
cretarics of the treaſure, that 'verie ſhame cauſed them to 
© beſent awaie, bicauſe it was not meereto intreate of great 
and you tie marters before ſuch a multitude. gence 
. likewiſe breedeth the change and overthrow of a polirike 
e, the one in thoſe 
that call; chooſe, or receive into any office, ſuch men 
as are unwoorthie, and care not for their c or that 
ſuffer ſuch perſons to aſcend to the chigfeſt places of Ma- 
giſtracie that are enimies to that forme of Common- 
wealth, as if the chicfe men in Berne ſhould chooſe an 
Avoyer, whichoffice is contrarie to theirmaner of living : 
_— the ere, err, Duke, —— 
a Pope, that were not ir religion : ori | 
ſhould create a Conſtable or Chancellor, that 
liked nota Royall and Monarchicall eſtate. The other kind 
of negligence, which-is much more common, is in them 
that are called to a dignitie, office or Magiſtracie, and ſhew 


neg- themſelves retchleſſe in that adminiſtration and exerciſe, 
deale 4s we ſee that moſt Biſhops and Prelates neglect the dutie 


y af of their e 


themſelves ia- 
tocomempt. contempt 


harges, toi or beſtowe their timein world- 
ly affaires, for vhich cauſe they growe into miſliking and 
From hence have proceeded great offences, 
and marvellous troubles, which more eaſilie be la- 
mented , than taken away, or r being ſuch abu- 
ſes as have taken dłepe roote. Moreover, the alteration of 
policie is bred by other meanes by little and little, as when 
through diſſimulation ot otherwiſe, men ſuffer ſome part, 

albeit never ſo little, of the lawe or politike eſtate to be cut 


off. 


that breede change, &c. 675 | 


off. Changes ſeldome fall out all at one time, if they are not IH -ei nen 
very violent, but tor the molt part go on by little & little, as chenged all ar 
the ſeaſons of the yeere ſlide away ſoftly from great heates de ma — 
to hard froſts, and from the froſt and cold of winter to the 
heat of ſommer. A lingring fever afflicteth the patient ſo ea- 
ſily, that he hardly perceiveth himſelfe therin: but if it be ſuf- 
cred to continue without redteſſe in due time, it will turne 

to a hecticke fever, and ſo conſequently become incurable. 

So fareth it with an Eſtate and Policie, whoſe authoritie wa- 

zeth contemptible, and is loſt by little and little, when men 
are 2 in preventing the ſame in due time. He that 

will con{tder the alteration hapned in France within theſe 

thirtie yeeres, ſhall find ir to be very great, as well in regard 

of religion, as of maners and lawes, which nevercheles came 

by little and little, and ſo continueth ſtill, greatly threate- 

ning a change of the eſtate. Heere therefore I will diſtin- 

gail between the change of lawes, cuſtoms, religion, and f 
place, which is properly but an alteration, and the change of b 
an eſtate, which is when the ſoveraignty goeth from one in- 
to the power of another. Diſſimilitude alſo is the cauſe ma- Dido 
ny times of ſedition, and of change in the common-wealth, cauſe of change. | 
which commeth to paſſe when the Inhabitants of a place | 
are not of the ſame nation, but many ſtrangers are received | 
into it, who perceiving them- ſelves to be the ſtronger part, 
have many times thruſt the naturall Citizens out of their - 
townes; wherof Arifterle alleageth many exãples that fell ſo fe: 
outin the Grecian cities. At Sienna, at Genes, at Zurick, at x.npic; of 
Cullen, the ſtrangers being multiplied, drave out the Lords firangers that 
of thoſe places, and flew moſt ofthem, bicauſe they were 0+ nen 
ver · charged with exactions, cvill entreated, and excluded et of their 
from bearing of offices. They of Lindavia flew the Lords 
of the countrie, and changed the Ariſtocraty into a po- 
pular Eſtate : and ſo did the Inhabitants of Strausborough, 
who hated the Nobilitie in ſuch ſort, that they would not 
ſuffer any of them to enjoy the great eſtates and publike 
charges, unleſſe he prooved that his grandfather was one of 
the baſer ſort of the people. Theſe examples moove naturall 
Inhabitants many times to over-run ſtrangers when they 
ſee the number of the waxe over-great amongſt them. Ons 
example 


g blous, whereas before it was poore, and 
ſmally nnd ee conſpired manie times to drive them 
out, as namely that conſpiracie of one Perin, in the yeere 


3 556. which began to be put in execution, when Calvin ran 


ded his life ro Inc 
appeaſe a tu- 
mule ia Genevs. 


Exod. 1. 1 6. 


the midſt of their naked ſwords to appeaſe the tumult, 
as Bex writeth in his life. Ihe ſame feare mooved Pharaoh, 
when he ſaw the Hebrewes increaſe over-faſt amongſt his 
ſubjects, to decree, that the Midwives ſhould from that 
time forward, kill the male children at their birth. Now in 
receiving of ſtrangers, regard muſt be had to the number, 
that it be not over - great, and that their authoritie be not 
unmeaſurable. For otherwiſe it is neceſſarie for trafficke 
- ſake, and for many other publike commodities, that ſome 


Divers Kinds of be received of others. Many other kindes of diflimilitude 
difimilicudes are found in Common-wealths, as diſſimilitude of linage 


in Common- 


Whether diver · 
ſitie of religion 
be a cauſe of ci - 


betweene the Nobilitie and Common- people: of offices, 
betweene Judges, Treaſurers, Soldiers, Prieſts: of profeſ- 
ſions, berweene Lawyers, Phyſitions, Divines, and Philo- 
ſophers : of occupations, between Bakers, Butchers, Shoo- 
makers, Painters, Smithes, C ters: without which diſ- 
ſimilitudes no Common-w can conſiſt. Therefore they 
are not to be taken quite away, but onely the diſorder that 
groweth amongſt them, that ſo they may be reduced to a 
convenient „ ee like to that which is betweene the 
divers parts that are in the conſtitution of the world and 
of man. We may alſo call a diſſimilitude, that difference 
which is of religions, as of the Jewes, Chriſtians, Mabo- 
_ miſts, Caphrans, Armenians, Greeians, Latines, Jacobites, 
Ethjopians : then betweene the Chriſtians themſelves, as 
Catholikes, Lutherans, Zuinglians, and Calviniſts. Man 
have ſaid, and are yer of this opinion, that the chiefe cauſe 
of civill warres in France proceedeth from this diverſitie 
of religion. And to ſay truth, there is nothing that cariech 
men away with ſuch vehement paſſions, as 'zeale of religj- 
on, for which they fight more willingly than a pany 
| g 8, 


”—— WW Tx ew Ir 
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2 eee naturall love, they 
that are o e coun nage, ute one 
another as mortall enimies, & man. A anew one 
another for the ſame. Theſe things are too well knowen a- 
nongſt us to require proofstherof. And truly in 


ſubjects to be divided in opinion, whether it be in ma 


be of divers opinions , ſome labour forpeace, and ſeeke to 
make others agree untoir, who will never agree amongſt 
themſelves. And in truth it is a veric hard matter to main- 
taine publike exerciſes of any religion whatſoever, — 4 it 
is contrarie to the religion of the wee , or of the moſt of 
them, who many times cannot be kept within compaſſe nei - 
ther by lawes nor Magiſtrates, unles the force appointed to 
keepe them in be very great. For we ſaw that Thomas Empe- 
ror of Conſtanrinople was cruellie flaine by the 


teadie to yeeld to a better nt) that if men were ho- * 
neſt and upright, and walked in their calling, holilie, they 
would never fight among themſelves for religion. And if 
there had been no other cauſe mingled rherwith in our ci- 
villwars, we ſhouid not have had experience of thoſe miſe- 
ries which dailyoverwhelme us. The authoritic of a holie 
and free councell may by the grace of God end al theſe diſ- 
ſentions: in the meane time let every one ſeeke by good life 
and amendment of maners, to ſerve for a light to thoſe that 
arc out of the way, laying aſide all part · tabings, forgetting 
all injuries, and taking up againe our firſt unitie, concord, & 
friendſhip. Yea I doubt nor, but that 4 prince imbracing 
vitha true zeale the opinion of his religion, and neglecting 
the contrarie , would aboliſh it without force or conſtraint, 
it God maintaine it not. For the minds of men reſolved in a 
religion, are more confi! therein if they be refiſted, but 
urin ke of themſelves if compulſion be not uſed. Now for 
the end & concluſion of our diſcourſe, laying apart the cau- 
ſes of editions and civill wars, 3 ring alteration, and 

1 3 over- 
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di d le, nothingi , than for pu 
ſedition and tumult ing is more dangerous for prics among 


+” rous in an. 


of eſtate,or of lawes & cuſtoms, or for religion. For if they tac. 


le a- ror of Coottan- 
midſt a great congregation in the Church, bicauſe he went J>oPifzine 
about to pull downe Images. But I am of this opinion (yet downe of lma- 


row man any:imes at bi 6s BURT reof 
we have particul:; gerte _— heere pant e 


and reduce to a.certaine number the caſes of the mo 
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3283 no more than the light of the Sunne: and as the 

the light 9 — — ry light of mans 

t the wiſe man) be in —— Wiſd.6.zr. 

0er . [on r honor wiſedome, th 
55 is neceſſatie 1 — The praiſe of | 

——.— — mat they may do ik w Gorthily h! 
y maintaine their eſtate: yea ſhe is no leſſe requiſite in 
For ſhe illuminateth and ſharpeneth the diſ- 


calling. 
courſe of reaſon by the knowledge of things, ſhe tuleth and 


conducteth the will to that-which is the true and one! 
Good. Therefore ſering that viſedome, which is aden 
to ſay in regard of us, as the ſearching out of the truth, is 
both h offered, and needfull for all men, evetie one oug oughtro 
be ſtirred up to imbrace it with a burning zeale and 
oo, that he may bring footth the fruits'of perfe& churitie; 
by applying it (next after the ſervice of God) to the com. 
mon profit of men. Which thing, ſeeing it hath provoked 
ouryoong and unexperienced yeeres to utter ourformer 
Morall and Political diſcourſes, and to handle day the 
cauſes that breede change and ruine to Eſtates and Monar- 
chies, although ſuch high matters ſurpaſſeth the capaeitic | 
of our underſtanding, yet ſet us ( my companions) follow © ft”! 
with the ſame zeale our 15 enterpriſe, and as ve | 
have profited in the ſchoole of this ſelfe-ſame wiſedome, let 
us enter into the conſideration of thoſe meanes and reme- 
dies that are contrarie to the cauſes of corruption in poli- 
cies, and that may ſetve to their preſexvatiou. Alber they e 
may be knowen by the ſame cauſes that corrupt them, ſee- bring foonh 
ing contrarie effects e from contraris cauſes, and 2 a, 
corruption is contrarie to preſervation; But the underſtan- 
rhis matter will be more deere * beer. 
by,co them that will take the benefit thereof boa 
Au AN A. If all calliags vere content with theiroine 
fortune and s, iftheywould abſtaine from other mens 
goods, and om offering them wrong, if they woulde be 
moreintentive to amend their ov ne life, than toreprehend 
others, and ſubmit themſclyes willingly to the obedience | 
YYy 0 


of their 11 loves and ordinances, I thinke. it 
would be a meane to cauſe aſeererie cognarchie to ouch and 


to contin a 


Selow Aran. Equalitie ( debe )never breedeth ſedition 
| in the government of a Common-wealth, but is the nur. 
ſing n and concord, and the maintainer of 

lore, i her unitie of lubjeQs is preſerved, But as the 

Proy.27.20. grave and ex tree ghee Coronet they 


ing of the wife man) ſo mens cies are never 
diſcourſe of this matter heere P wm to 
thee Acuir os. 


Acuir 7 That greatlorerof o—, Le. 
Piolem as one ſeven Em 
rea e —— flouriſhing Common-wealthes 


in his time, reaſoned with them about their governments, 
that he might knowe which of them had the beſt policie, 
and A . with the beſt lawes and moſt commen- 
dable cuſtoms. The diſputation, was long, and the matter 
throughly debated among them with manie reaſons. But 
Prolemey being deſirous to be inſtructed by them in the belt 
and rareſt points, neceſſatie for the tion of an E- 
ſtate, praied them to propound eyerie one three of thoſe 
cuſtomes and lawes that were feR in his Com- 
g — mon- wealth. The Embaſſadour e Romanes began, 
dag Sites, and ſaide : Wee have the Temples in . — reſpeft aud reve- 
rence : we are verie to our s and wee puniſb 
wicked men and cvill livers ſeverely. The Carthaginian Em- 
baſſadot ſaide: in the Common-wealth of Carthage, the Ne- 
blesneverceaſe ſight 5m the Common. people and Artificers la. 
boring, nor the Phi caching. The Sicilian ſaid : In aur 
Common-wealth 7 15 — bept, mere bandiſe exerciſc ied with 
treib, and all men account themſelves equall . 3 Rhodian 
ſaid : eAt Rhodes olde men are honeft, 
and women ſaluarie, and of few words, The mee Is 
our Common-wealth rich men are not ſuffered to be divided into 


faltions, nor men tobe idle, nor the governours to bee 
rant. The E ; envieraignet 4: ah 
are common, nor 
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of Eſtates, &c. 


dor of the Sicyonians) er are not permitted, that 
ſhoulde not bring home — ons at their returns: — 
ant are not ſuffered , leaft they ſhonlde hill the ſounde : nor Orators 
to take upon them the defence of cauſes and ſuites. If all theſe 
good cuſtoms were jointlic in any one Eſtate, I doubt 
not bur the of it might be continued long, and 
all cauſes of ſeditions cut off. But to ſpeake more plainlie 
and particularlie, and to handle the preſervation of Mo- 
— and Common-wealths, with the remedies that 
keepe them from ſedition, I ſaie firſt that Harace, that moſt 
learned Poet, had reaſon to 
table (| with thoſe men 
conſidering that the diſcontentment of mortall men is 
the fountaine and ſpring of all vices. For I praie you, 
what vice is not grounded upon an unſatiable deſite of 
having, as may appeere in all them that cannot content 
elves with their preſent Eſtate, nor appoint an 
ende in that which they have, but place it alwaies in 


ſeth barrels, breedeth ſchiſmes , hindereth reformation, 
and the generall Councell , cloketh abuſes, nouriſheth ig- 
— ² cn an ens ov ty 
bargaines, breaketh faith, perverteth judgements, and 
to conclude, it over-turneth and confoundeth all right, 
both divine and humane. Therefore covetouſnes is verie 


fitlie called an unquenchable fire, an unſatiable deſire, a 
bottomleſſe 


invade and 
treaſures and riches, but direct their levell to common 
profite onelie, to governe prudentlie, and to order as it be- 
commeth them whatſoever is under their authoritie: this 
I faie, is a ſtronge bond to keepe everie Common-wealth 
in a flouriſhing eſtate, ind an unconquerable bulwarke 
againſt all ſedition. Manie princes being deſirous to ex- 
tende their limits unjuſtlie, and to conquere new eſtates, 
have oftentimes loſt or diminiſhed their owne dominion, 
8 'Yy ky beſides . 
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in his Satyres or profi- Denen. 
t are never contented, uu 


that which they woulde have. Covetouſnes committeth The e. 
robberies , executeth murders, exerciſeth ſpoiling, cau- = 


fe. So that the contentation both of ſove- The contenced 


ne Magiltrates, and of ſuch as are underneath them, 32d of Mage 
their moderate affetions whereby they ſeeke not to meanero 
eſſe other mens right, nor to heape up 


Exod, 18.21. 


Why Tiberius 
would not 
change his 
Licutcaants. 


A notable cu- 
ſtome uſed by 
Severas in ma- 
king under - 
governors. 


The ſecond 
me ane to Pre» 
ſerve an Eſtate, 


Of the pyeſervation 
beſides the burdenſome calamities, which they have 
brought uppon their pedple. And when they placed un- 
der them covetous Governors and Magiſtrates, that were 
ſlaves to their purſes, the ruine, or great trouble at leaſt 
of their Eſtates followed after. Therefore Jerbro ſaide to 
Moſes : Provide thon among all the people, mem ef courage, fea- 
ring God, men dealing truely 3 and appoint ſuch 
over them tobe Rulers over thouſands, over ,over fifties, 
over tens, ta judge the people at all times. Tiberius Nero know- 
ing that his ſubjects were naturally given to tender great- 
lie their one profite , woulde not ſend any toſucceed (as 
the cuſtome was before) and to take the place of the Go- 
yernors and Lieutenants of his Provinces, unleſſe the other 
were dead. For ( ſaid he)when they perceive that they draw 
neere the end of their office, they double their polling, and 
anewe Governor doth as much: whereas otherwiſe, when 
they are once full gorged and ſatisfied, they are at the leaſt 
occaſioned thereby to ceaſe from ravening, and to eaſe 
their people: namely, when they know that they ſhall al- 
waies enjoy their power and authoritie. The cuſtome that 
Aurelius Severn uſed, is much more praiſe · voorthie. For 
when he ſent Governors into the provinces, he cauſed their 
names to be publiſhed many daies before, to the end that 
whoſoever knew any thing in them woorthie of reprehen- 
ſion, he ſhould give notice therof: and they that reported 
truly, were promoted to honor by him and ſlanderers grie- 
vouſlie puniſhed, Hee gave to all Magiſtrates golde, ſilver, 
ſervants, and all neceſſatie things, yea Concubines alſo, 
to the ende that in their charges they ſhould not bee con- 


ſtrained by neceſſitie to commit injuſtice, or to extort up- 


on the people. Moreover, the modeſtie of Magiſtrates in 
commanding, ſerveth for a remedie to retaine their 
ſubjeRs within their dutie, eſpeciallie if to bring them for- 
ward the better, they adde to their commandements gen- 
tle perſwaſions grounded upon lively reaſons, and holy ad- 
monitions, whereby they ſeeme willing rather to inſtruct 


their people, than by force to compell them to obedience. 


Thou ſhalt governe thy kingdome verie well ( ſaide one of 
the Interpreters of Ptalemey) if imitating the 3 1 
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God in all things, thou uſeſt patience and long ſuffering. 
This is alſo one point that gteatlie ſtaieth the alteration The third 
and change of Common-wealthes, when both great and 

ſmall are contented with that Eſtate whereunto they are 

called, and are not caried awaic with ambition, to deſire 

higher degrees of honor than their condition deſerveth. 

Againe, they ought not to reſpect their one valure and 

deſert ſo much, as to thinke that great eſtates and honors 

are a due and neceſſarie reward for their vertue: and that 

upon their deniall, they have juſt cauſe to make ſome com- 

motion in the Common · wealth. But let them rather con- Sur heldend 
ſider that the prince holdeth 00g, 109 re God, and hisforeraygane. 
of the ancient lawes of the Eſtate, and that all his ſubjects 

in reſpect of him are but as a ſer of Counters, whereof he San com- - 
maketh one to be one in value now, then to ſtande for a councr. 
thouſand y by and by for a hundred thouſand, and after- 

ward for nothing. If we have leſſe favor and grace, we ſhall 

be leſſe envied, which alwaies taketh hold of the greateſt. 

Exact and preciſe obſervation of juſtice is no leſſe neceſſa- The fourth 
tie for the preſervation of Eſtates and Monarchies , as we << 

have elſe-where diſcourſed : and it oughtto bee exerciſed winrar mutt 
not onelie upon the ſimple people, but alſo upon Magi- be puniſhed af 
ſtrates when they abuſe their calling and dignitie. For common peo- 
when their faults are unpuniſhed and winked at to the op- Pe. 
preſſion of the meaner ſort, they are eaſily induced to mur- 
mure and to moove ſedition. Ariftorle approoved not this 
cuſtome in Lacedemonia, that the power of the Senators 
was tuall during their life, and that they were ecemp- 5 
ted from correction, and from yeelding an account of their — 
dooings, bicauſe(as hee ſaide )to appoint perpetuall Magi- Magiftrares. 
ſtrates, is to kindle the fire of ſedition in the Common- 

wealth. But this is contrarieto the opinion of Pla, and of 

many Politicks , albeit there is no want of arguments and 

excellent reaſons, as well on their ſidewho would have Ma- 

giltrares annuall, as on theirs that would have them perpe- 

tuall. But as contrarie Eſtates ought to be governed by con- 

trary means, ſo it is neceſſary that in a Monarchy ſome offi- 

ces ſhould be perpetuall, & other mutable. And ii need be, 

generall Cõmiſſioners may be e as it was practiſed 
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in the time of Lewes the ninth , and of Philly the Faire. To 

Generall com- this purpoſe Buda complaineth, bicauſe the Commiſſioners 
— 1 had no authoritie over the Magiſtrates of France, eſpecial- 
narchie. ly over the Parliaments, as alſo bicauſe they werenor per- 
petuall. He maketh a goodly diſcourſe of them, and ſhew- 
The fie meane. eth what maner of men ought to be choſen thereunto. The 
ee 

in puniſh · delaie ſet aſide, is a ie to preſerve policies. For 
ITY when they ſee that for their offences and microns dea- 
lings they aredaily taken, examined, put.to torture, con- 

demned, and executed, according totheirdeſerts, if before 
their execution they have any leaſure and reſpite through 
the negligence of Magiſtrates , they ſeeke by all meanes to 
moove (edition and trouble in the Common- wealth, ho- 
ping thereby to ſave their lives, and to avoide that puniſh- 
ment unto which their conſciences judge them to bee in- 
debted. The equall proportion and meaſure of all and eve- 
rie particular partin a Politike bodie, according to the de- 
grees of callings and perſons , is neceſſarie for the preſer- 
vation of Eſtates and Monarchies, that there may be equa- 
licie not of things, but of proportions, and that degrees 
may be kept. As for example, albeit the Divine, Lawyer, 
Captaine, Councellor , Treaſurer, differ one from er, 
yet they muſt of neceſſitie agree, and be made equall, not 
in their calling, but by like proportion, that everie one 
Plato; may execute his office without the hinderance of another. 
Geomenican Therefore Plato ſaide, that the publike eſtate is in a good 
caſe, if it be inſtituted according to Geometricall p - 
tion, and all benefits beſtowed accordinglic. If the ki 
mon welch. give the office of Chauncellorſhip to a wiſe and lea 
man that loveth juſtice and publike quietnes: the office 


The fizt meane. 


U pon what men 


publike charges of Conſtableſhip, or of the Marſhalſhip of Fraunce, to 


— 4 be- good Captaines, and ſuch as are experienced in State af- 


faires: the government of the Church to a Divine of 
life and manners, and one that is well skild in Eccleſiaſti- 
call government: the office of Juſtice to an honeſt Law- 
yer: the keeping of the treaſure to a Treaſurer of an upright 
conſcience. Then if evetie one keepe his ov ne place, and 
performeth his dutie without incroching upon another, 

| | 8 
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or hi of him, to the ende that publike convenien 
cie and ent may not be troubled, this order will 

make an equalitie between unlike perſons. For we find two r of 
ſorrs of equalitie: namelie, equaſitie of quantitie, and of * 
porportion. Equalitie of quantitie is requiſite in commu- 

tative juſtice, that every one may take as much as he . 

Equalitie of proportion is requiſite in diſtributive juſtice, 

and in rewarding men according to their deſert. This equ - 
litie ( ſaith Plato) giveth the greateſt honors to them that ?/--v 
excell moſt in vertue, and the leſſer places of dignitie to 

ſuch as are inferiour in vertue and learning, diſtributing 

to both that hich belongeth unto them by reafon. Be- 

ſides, the meanes alledged alreadie by us for the preſer= . . 
vation of Eſtates and Monarchies, Ariforle ſetteth downe + 

theſe that followe. Let nothing (ſaith be) be done againſt The ferent 
the lawes andcuſtoms, which, as before we diſcourſed , are 

the chaines and bonds of all Empires, Powers, and Com- 

mon- vealths. Let remedie be uſed againſt the beginning of The cighe. 
anevill, how ſmall ſoever it be, For oftentimes of a ſmall 
occaſion , as it were of one ſparkle, a great fire of troubles 

is kindled in the Common-wealth. And as great ſtormes 

and tempeſts proceed from exhalations and vapors that ]Þ< beginning 
are not ſcene : ſo ſeditions and civill warres begin for the aaice. 

moſt part of verie light matters, which a man woulde ne- 

ver thinke ſhould have ſuch an iſſue. Let no credite be gi- 

ven to craftie and ſuttle deviſes, invented ro deceive Com- 

mon- wealths withall. Theſe are meanes commonlie prac- The ninch. 
tiſed by forren and domeſticall enimies to Eſtates, who 

thereby diſguiſe the truth of matters : whereof we have had 

good experience in France, when in the Councell of our 

princes information hath beene given cleane contrarie to 

the truth: inſomuch that we have felt the cruell hand of 
ſtraungers before ever wee would have beleeved that they 

had taken horſe intheir owne countrie. And therefore a- 

mongſt ſuch nouriſhers of our miſcries, this proverbe is 

rife : That a lie is almaies gaod bow little a while ſoever it be belee- 

ved. Let thoſe that are placed in the offices of Magiſtracie, ten 
behave themſelves modeſtly both towards thoſe that deale 

not at all in publike affaires, and towards them that _ 

| there- 
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therwith : offring no injurie to the one ſort, & living friend. 
Theeleventh. lie with the other. Let them that are to care for the ſafetie of 
the Eſtate, watch alwaies, and ſtand upon their garde, and 
oftentimes propound cauſes of feare , to make the ſubjects 
moreattentiue and heedfull to that which they ſhould do. 


The ellen. et there he no contentions or quarrels betweene the No- 


bles, and let others be prevented that are not yet joined to 

thoſe diſſentions, before they enter into them. This is the 

chiefeſt thing at this day, whereuntoour kings and princes 

ought eſpecially to looke. For amongſt their traines there 

is nothing but = ja and part-takings, from which no- 

thing will proceed in the end but trouble and hurt to their 

Comentions Eſtate. Therfore they muſt take away all occaſions of hatred 

lenoared from and qUartelling, and remoove ſuch far from their court that 

the Court... loye contentions : bicauſe that as quarrellers of themſelves 

tarie not long in ſervice,ſo by their meanes princeslooſe o- 

ther good ſervants, And if they will not, or are afraid to put 

them from the Court, at leaſtviſe let them take knowledge 

of all their enmities, factions, and diſcontentments that are 

— * amongſt them, and labor to end them, not in outward ſhew 

Sour = ed Onelys but by ſome good effect. Let them content ſuch as 

8828 are not well pleaſed, if they can juſtlie do it: let them grant 

+ means of ſafetie to them that ſaie they have cauſe to diſtruſt 

others: and let them reconcile profeſſed enimies. But above 

al things, let not the prince make himſelf a party in the con- 

tentions of his ſubjects, if the occaſion of their ſtrife be not 

They muſtnot grounded upon the Eſtate. For in ſteed of keeping to him: 

pe felftheplace of ſoveraign } 

quarrels, of a faction, and ſo bring his eſtate and life into danger. The 

The thineench, Puniſhment of rebels is one meane alſo to preſetve eſtates & 

Common-wealths, and to prevent ſeditions, whereby they 

| are altered & changed. But regard muſt be had — 
Ne cc to the counſell of Hipporreres)that medicines be not applie 

to incurable diſeaſes. For when al the people, or the moſt ot 

them are culpable, to puniſh all, is as much as to overthrow 

the Common: wealth. It is alſo a good meane & moſt uſuall 

The ſourteenth. for the ayoiding of ſeditions , to take from the le their 

armor, and to have fortreſſes fenſed and furniſhed with all 

things nece(laric for them. For the neglecting of this —— 

| occaſion 


he ſhall be onely the chiefe 
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occaſion to troubleſome heads, & to ſuch as deſire novelties 
to execute their wicked purpoſes, and to trouble the eſtate: 
and the libertie of armor maketh them more fierce & inſo- 
lent therein. Moreover we may comprehend that which is —— 
requiſite and neceſſarie for the preſervation of everie good p.e(erration of 
Common-wealth under five things : namely, let it be loved <vey common- 
faithfully , defended manfullie, adorned with nobilitie, or- - 
. dred profitably,and governed prudently. It is naturally in- 
grafted into every living creature, to love that place where £=//,;.-- 
it tooke beginning. The ſavage beaſts(ſaith Caſſiodoru) love —— 
woods and foreſts: birds love the aire: ſiſhes the ſea and ri - place of their 
vers: men love the originall place of their birth & being: in 
2 word, both men and beaſts love thoſe places where they 
purpoſe to live & to continue long. Hethatis more in love 
(ſaith ¶Ariſfotie) with his private profire, than with publike He CLE 
wealth, looſeth the name of a good citizen, and taketh unto 
him the name of a wicked ſubject. Therfore everie one both 
great and ſmall ought to dedicate all good gifts in them to 
the benefit of their countrie, loving their fellow ſubjects, & 
exerciſing their charges and callings faithfullie. It is their 
dutie alſo manfullic ro defend the Commonwealth againſt 
all forren incurſions : and he that defendeth his countrie, 
defendeth himſelfe and his. He that refuſeth to die (as Circe- 
o ſaith) in the defence of his countrie, dieth togither with 
it: which being overthrowen, the inhabirants are therwith- 
all deſtroied. No man therefore ought to feare danger in tis the dotie of 
defence of his countrie : and it is better to die for manie, 3. ſubjea w 
than with manie. They that die( ſaid jut inian the Emperor) countrey. 
in the defence of their Common- wealth, live alwaies by 
glorie. Therefore evetie one ought to arme himſelfe with 
manhood, which is one kinde of heroicall fortitude, as the 
morall Philoſophers ſaie, that he may be ſerviceable for the 

ard of his countrie in time of neede, and of ajuſt war. 
The Nobilitie is the ornament of everie Common-wealth. 
For commonly the Nobles are of greater abilitie, of better The nobilicie is 
behaviour and more civil than the common people, than . ornament 
artificers, and men of baſe eſtate, bicauſe they have beene wealth. 
brought up from their infancie in all civilitie and amongſt 
men of honor. Moreover, to have a noble hart & iny 
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Of the preſervation 


to teſiſt the enimie, great to exerciſe liberalitie, curteous 


and honeſt intalke, bolde to execute, gentle to forgive, ate 


To whom the 
defence oſ a 


countrey chiefly belongeth chieflie to the Nobles, as they that have grea- 


aces and vertues proceeding from honeſtie, v hich are not 
o commonlie found among men of baſe condition, as 2. 
mong thoſe that come of good and ancient ſtocks. For this 
cauſe there was in Rome a law called Proſapia, that is to ſaie, 


the law of linage, whereby it was ordained, that they which 


deſcended from the race of the Falvians, Torguates, and F. 
britians, ſhould have the Conſulſhip, when it ſo fell out, that 
the Senate diſagreed about the election of Conſuls. In like 
maner they that came of Lycurgi in Lacedæmon, of Cato 
in Utica, of Thacidides in Galatia „were not onely privile- 
ged in their owne Provinces, bur alſo greatlie honored of 
all nations. The defence and preſervation of thecountrie 


ter uſe and practiſe of weapons, than the common people 
hare; whom God and nature hath ſubjedted to them, that 
they ſhould be their defendors and tors. In this ſort 
then is the Common-wealth and adorned of the 
Nobilitie, and by their meanes honored of neighbour- 
friends, and feared of hir enimies. Next it muſt be ordered 
profitablie. Where no order is, there is all confuſion. And 
therefore as {gage father of a familie taketh order in his 
houſe, and a Pilot in his ſnip: ſo the magiſtrate muſt appoint 
an order in his citie and common vyealth. For all communi- 
tie is confuſion, if by order it be not brought to unitie. 
Order is the due diſpoſition of all things. The order of the 
heavens, times, & ſeaſons teacheth us among other things 
the wiſedom of the Creator, who hath appointed all divine, 


celeſtiall & earthly things by a woonderful diſpoſition. Nei- 


ther doth any thing make Magiſtrates of common-wealths 


more admired & commended, than the good order which 
they eſtabliſh in them. The ende of all good order tendeth 
to profit, as the end of confuſion to loſſe and deſtruction. 
And if profite be to be conſidered in anie thing, it is chiefly 
to be though wr in a politike bodie. The more common 
all a good thing is ( ſaith Ariſtotie) ſo much the more 4 
it to be eſteemed above another. Thereforeit it be a good thin 


and commendable to appoint profitable order in a hou - 


erh 


: it is a great deale 


without order. Goverument is a right 
things of which a man taketh charge upon 


y ignorance 

ſufficient excuſe of him that hath upon him a publike Ignoranceis ao 
charge, and much leſſe if he required and ſought for it him- ——— 
ſelfe. Vea he may be charged with the leaſt fault, eſpecially 
when it concerneth the eſtate, or ſome matter where- 
in the Common · wealth hath intereſt, this cauſe wee 
faid, that the — nn rr muſt bee — with 
Prudence . But Prudence ( ſaith « Ariffae ) preſuppoſeth i; 
wiſedome, and is the rightreaſon of things that are tobee Ax < Fo. 
done. Without Prudence ( ſaith Neubau) we can have no what prudence 
uſe at all of vertue . For in the adminiltration either of * X 7 ,,,;/, 
private or publike matters, we can come to no good end, 
vichout the direction of Prudence, which teacheth us to 
ptovide for things to come, to order things t, and 
to call to minde things paſt. We have heeretofore diſcour- 
ſed more at large both of that vertue, and alſo of others 
requiſite in every Magiſtrate for the faithfull execution 
of his charge. Whereunto we will adde this thing onely, 
that everie governor muſt remember, that Lordſhip, Em- 
kingdome, majeſtie, dominion and are rather 
than Chriſtian words : and that the empire of a When a cha 
Chriſtian prince is nothing elſe but a juſt adminiſtration, **<=puets. 
3 ion and meane to do good. Therefore when he be- , 

oldeth an innumerable multitude of his ſubjects, he is 
to thinke that ſo manie millions of men depende of his 
carefulncs, not to do with them what pleaſeth him, but to 
labour and ttavell to make them better than when he re- 
ceived them. And in all things wherein the ſafetie of the 
Common · wealth conſiſteth, whether it be in 2 


— himiſelfeſtill : then wai 


OftheHaritionie 
the cauſes of change therin,orin 


— greet 
opaſſe, how difficult over ip ohibe; relea · 
ſing rather ſomw hat of the extremitie of right, (as Luci 
P, aid) ſeeing the quietnes and ſaſetie of the people 


chiefeſt, — . upright law men that can 
be.tharwhenthe Common-weaith is inSangero inns. 
ceſſitie, ve muſt freely beſtow upon that blood and name, 
which is common to us with all the members of the poli- 
— bodie, whatſoever cannot be kept backe 1 vio« 
ng that common kindred, and the eſtate of the Com- 

— apr that if he hinder pubblikebenefir,and hurt 
the eſtate, it is not to be called right any longer, as App 
Claudius aid , ſpeaking of the authoritie the Tribunes 
re among the people of Rome. Andit is a point of true and 


— — alwaies reſolve with 
is 


dane rudence ſomtime to give place to the times, but 
tie alu aies. [AgoodPilorhever op h himſelfe 
wilfully'a inſt a rempeſt ; but. ſtriketh ſaile and kee 


e tiefloterh ly 
g before were ſwollen and 
ſt a tempeſt and 
caſt himſelſe 


upon the waves, which not 
lift upto drowne him. If a man ſtrive 
againſt heaven, doth he not even bli 
downe headlong, and as it were ke his owne 
deſtruction ? Nov if all theſe o mentioned 
by us be diligently obſerved, — douabe( God proſ- 
pering all) but that the preſervation of Eſtates and Monar- 
chies, with good remedies to en. 3 ere 
(edition vi Wen 
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Acu W. ſawe before ( eee that a 


105. citie or civil: companie is nothing elſe 

but a multitude of men unlike in eſtates 
or conditions, which communicate rogirher i in one place 
n works andexercies/ chat they 9 
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and agreement, &c. 
live the better, and are obedient to r 
ſtrates. We learned alſo, that of ſuch a diſſimilitude an 
monicall agreement ariſeth by due proportion of one v4? 
wards another in their divers orders & eſtates, even as the 
harmonie in muſick conſiſteth of unequal voices or ſounds 
agreeing equally togither. Lam of opinion therfore, that to 
provoke everie one particularlic to ſeeke after and to prac- 
tiſe this apt agreement, we are to conſider ſeverallie of all 
the principall parts that are in a politike bodie well ordted, 
and to handle the ſeverall dutie and office of everie one of 
them. But I leave the diſcourſe of this matter to you· 


As ER. As there is but one Lord, one faith, one — Ephe.4.5.6. 


tiſme, one God and father of all, which i is above all and 
through all, andin us all : ſo all that belecvein him ought 
to be one, aud to have but one hart and one ſoule, everie 


one deer his gifes and gracesto the exerciſsof perfect 


2A AN A. Oh how happie a thing is it toſeeone focke 
nder one 2 eee one religion and 
policie ? Although be y members, yet the make 
but one bodie of which everie one hath a likecare. But let 
us heare AN AA, diſcourſe at large upon that which is heer 
ptopounded unto us. 

An AN. As we ſee that in the body of this univerſal frame, 
there is (as the Philoſophers ſaie) matter, forme, privation, 
ſumplicitie, mixture, ſubſtance, quantitie, action and paſſi- 
on, and that the vhole world Ar compounded of unlike 


#% : 


elements, of earth, water, aire and fire is notwithſtanding / All:hiogs ſtand 


preſerved by an Analogie and proportion, which they have 


togither : and as we ſee in a mans bodie, head, hands, feere, 
ties, noſe; eares: in a houſe, the husband, wife,children, 
maſter, fervants: in apolitike dodie, Magiſtrates, Nobles, 
common people; artificers : and that everie bodie mingled 
vith heate, colde, drie and moiſt, is preſerved by the — 
reaſon of aualogie and proportion v hicii they have rogi- 
ther : So is it in tverie common · wealth well appointed aud 
ordred;which cõbſting of many & ſundry ſubjects; is inain- 
2 their unit ie being broughto be ot unc canſent 


nne te communicatecharworks; arts and/exercilcs 
togith!: 


proportion, 


# 


«a * 


togither ſor common benefit 
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2 — For every one is 
if it be a verie hard matter to be excellent in anyone voca- 


ogg Og ares cs ara wt 
ow welay that ſixe are required to 
frame a happie city & civill — namely, ſacrifices, judg- 
ments, armes, riches, arts, and Aliments : unto which lixe 
things and works, ſixe ſorts of men are anſwerable, Paſtors, 
magiſtrates,nobles, burgeſſes, artificers, and husbandmen. 
Therefore to begin the particular handling of the dutic & 
office of theſe callings, & that as briefly as I can, we are firſt 
to note, that never any nation in all the world vas ſo barba- 
rous, or ſo far eſtranged from civilitie, that did not acknow- 
ledge and adore ſoine divine nature, and uſe ſome kind of 


ſome ſactiſices, and ſo conſequently that had not ſome prieſts to 


Of prieftz and 
paſtors, 


exerciſe them, and ſome proper ceremonies. Ariſtotle in his 
Politikes ſaith expreſly, that it is a neceſſarie thing to have 
prieſts in everie citie, to take care of the worſhip of the gods 
and of ſacrifices. 1 that we do(ſaith to 
be joined neerer to by a holie ſocietie, is a ſacri 

There ate three generall ſorts of ſacriſices: the firſt is the ſa- 
crifice of the ſoule, which we offer to God by contrition, 
devotion, contemplation and praier : the ſecond is of the 


bodie, which we offer to God by 1 or by 
neh lag juſtice & 


ſuffering martyrdome to maintaine Juſtice & truth. 
The third ſacriſice is ofoutward goods, hen we offer them 
unto him in the wotks of charitie according to his holy or- 
dinance. So that if ſacrifices and prieſts alwaies tooke place 
among the Barbarians, much more carefull ought they to 
be to maintain this divine myſterie, that adore and perte&- 
ly know God. And as men have lived under three lawes, the 
law of Nature, the written law, & the law of Grace, ſo there 
were ſacrifices and prieſts under every one of them. Mol- 
chiſedech lived under the law of Nature, Aaron under the 
written law, and under the law of Grace, under which we 
live at this preſent, Jeſus Chriſt that great and eternal Prieſt 
and ſacrificer , who hath offered himſelfe a ſacrifice for our 
redemption, and hath left us his diſciplesand A and 
their ſucceſſours to bee our Paſtors in the guidi ow 
| | 0 
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and agreement, &c, 693 
ſoules under his Teſtament and new covenant, which is the 
infallible rule of his holie and juſt will. Therefore ler chem , 
that boaſt, that they are called of God to ſuch an excellent o#ce of true 
, looketo diſcharge themſelves faithfully, by teach- feng 
ing the truth and leading a life a ble ro their doctrine. 

Otherwiſe, if they ſit in the of (as David 
ſpeakerh) jet them looke for an horrible judgment of God 
upon theirſoules, when he ſhall ſay unto them by way of re- 
proch ; that in this world they — in their pontiſicall ſeats, 


as the Scribes and Phariſies did — ice in the chaire of 
2 watchmen(ſaith Eſay ſpe — hr of evil paſtors)are Eſa. 5c. 10. l. 
e they cannot 


have no &t 
barks: — — tre * cn Againſt dum 
FEE. 


9 eons wy everie one for bis advantage, and for his — 
9 But contrariwiſe, A Paſtor (lark 8. Saint Fault) 11.1. 8% 


muſt be nnreprooveable, as Gods fltward, net foward; not angry, mit 


to wine us firiker not given to filtbie lucre, but harberous, one = —— of 


rhar leveth goodnes : wiſe, righteous, holy, temperate, holding faſt 
the — according to 4 . be alſo may be able ro 
doctrine, and improove wa — ay againſt 


it. — — of Chris. — upon aith Saint 
Peter ) caring for it, not by conftraint, but willogly, os filthy lu- 
cre, but of a readie minde . 5 2 — ohm 4 
— — ee may be enſamples tothe flocke. efore if 

aſtors preach the Goſpell, give example of good life by 
— works, fight againſt the enimies of the truth with the 


of charitic , praiers, perſwaſions, teſtimonies of 
Scriprure : if they remoove from them covetouſ- 


t. Pet. 5. 2.3. 


the 


neſſe, pride, diſſoluteneſſe, and ſuperfluitie of expences, Vicesto be a- 
and 


in this ſort in their vocation, the firſt place of ho- — 
nour is due to them amongſt men, and a greater and un- 
Katie prepared for them in heaven. The ſecond thing 
is neceffarie in everie Common-wealth and citie, are 
ts, and conſequentiſe magiſtrates to execute 
a But bicauſe wee diſcourſed at large of this matter 
before, wee will not ſtand long upon it, but comprehend 
in few words the whole duetie and office of a good magi- 
frate, de conſiſteth in foure things: In taking nothing 
2 Z j unjuſtly 
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unjuſtly from any e in giving wegen ene his owne, in 


The dutie of a 
ate deſpiſing his owne profite, and in blike pro- 
| — fi te: He performeth theſe duties — by diſtributi- 


11Ae dic ada. On Of juſtice into ſeaven parts: by procuring that Gad may bee 


ted into 7.parts, , 


Varro 


* « Of armes and 


of them, 


* reverence be given to ſuperiours,that concord be a- 
3 be gc- uſed towards inferionrs, patience te- 

towards the poore, and that integritie of life 
proceed any hiwfelfe Now let us conſider of Armes, and of 
Nobles. Armes ( a Varro ſaith) are all warlike inſtruments, 


ot the necellnie ſerying both 2 * ap our enimies, and to defend our 


ſelves From their a andenterpriſes. They are necefſa- 
rie in a Common-wealth and citic 06 theſe three cauſes, to 
reſiſt the outward force of enimies, and to keepe them in 
. to repteſſe naughtie citizens, — cõpelling them 
magiſtrats and lawes, and by g the guiltie: 

andi of all. to defend the libertie abeegs The exerciſe 
and uſe of armes, warres and battels, hath from all antiqui- 
— pig x agen to the wh arr men. Nobilitie — eA- 
ri th) isa glittering cie proceeding an- 
ceſtours, and GO that — from an auncient 
linage and ſtocke. Or, (according to Boctius Scverinuu) no- 
bilitie is a praiſe that proceedeth from the deſerts. of our 


Three kinds of Elders, and ant wee kg Manie make three kinds of Nobi- 


nobiltic, 


Whick is right 
bilitie. 


Ays Pe 


litie : one that is bred of vertue and of excellent deeds : the 
ſecond that proceedeth from the know of honeſt diſ- 
ciplines and true ſciences : and the third that commeth 
from the ſcutchions and Armes of our aunceſtors, or from 
riches. But to ſpeake truelie, there is no right Nobilitie, 
but that which ſpringeth of vertue, and conditions, 

For as he is a theefe that ſtealeth, and he unjuſt that doth 
unjuſtlie: ſo he is a vile and baſe perſon, that — 
nouſlie. He boaſteth in vain of ig great linage, and 
to bee eſteemed for the nobilitie — yn. — 
ſtours, that hath no goodnes in him, nor ble 
qualitie of his one to joine with thoſe of his predeceſſors. 
Let no man pleaſe himſelfe too m bare 
nobilitie of his conceliors for al na hu 

ſtocke from whence they come : both _ pricked 
ag 6 purple fad Gas Laona,apd they that are afflicted with 
povertie 


Se 


Ah * 


nu 48 


andagreement, &c, 
and ſickneſſe: as well they that are decked with 
crownes, as they that lie naked upon the ſtrawe. Let us not 
therfore brag of our earthlie race, but let us glory in the in- 
— 5 of maners. Although vice be in one that commeth 
noble bloud, yet it is alwaies lothſome and infamous: 4 [ | 
yea it doth ſo much the more a ſhamefull and odious, 
as it is joined with greater nobilitie. But vertue is the yeric 
lively colour and arnament of nobilitie, & cauſeth ir to be 
honored for love of it ſelfe oneſy. Al kings and Princes (faith Pp - 
Plato) came of ſlaves, and all ſlaves of kings. What profit is there | 
(faith Macrine the emperor writing to the Senate of Rome) tb genes. | 
in nobilitie, if the bart of a prince be not repleniſhed with bount ie and Nome touching / 
gentlener towards his ſubjefts ? The goods of fortune come often. 
times to the mnwoorthy, but the vertue of the ſoule alwaies maketh 4 $8 | 


mn worthy of the greateſt praiſe. Nobilitie, riches, and ſuch hke, 


come without a man, and are ſubjett toc ion: but juſtice, 
pi gem and r. 2 they come 


from the ſoule, but procure alſo to him that hath them & uſeth them 3 
2 ion of all felicitie. Tea it ts farre better and more 
in a man, „rr beginning of 


wobilitie by vertu, than to defame by villanie and wicked behaviour 
 thatpraiſe which he hath receiveg from his predeceſſors. Therefore 
we ought not to be puft up with pride bicauſe we come of 
a great race, ſeeing that honor belongeth more to our pro- 
genitors than to us, if we be not noble by our one vertue. 
Is not one God (as Maſac hic ſaith) father of us all? He made Malach. 2.10. 
the firſt kings of a poore & baſe ſtock, to teach us that wen 
t not throng atrogancy & vaine boaſting of their no- 
bility, eſteeme themſelves better than others, but ſo farre 
foorth only as his holy gifts & graces are more abundantly 
in them; Saule was choſen king as he was ſeeking his fathers 
vid when he was a ſhepheard,and the yongeſt of his 
| brethren. The brier and the roſe came of one and the ſame 
roote : ſo noble men & vile perſons came of one maſſe and 
lumpe. The brier is rejected bicauſe it pricketh,and the roſe 
for hir good ſmell is eſteemed & held in mens hands. So he 
that maketh himſelf vile through vice, ought to be rejedted, 
and hee that is odoriferous and ſmelleth ſweerly by good 


vertues and noble actions, oughr to be eſteemed, honored 
| Z z ij and 


When nobilitie 
of birth js to be 


Of riches and 


Riches are the 
bocwes of war, f. 


They areneced. 
ſarie in a Com- 


moi-wealh, 


The exceeding 
riches that Da- 


vid left to Salo- 


| Thenumberof 


workmen about 


Salomons tem JOOOO, Hebrews that hewed wood in the foreſt, & 70000. 
* other 
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and accounted. noble of what race and ſtocke ſoever hee 
commeth. True it is, that ancient nobilitie joined with ex- 
cellent yertue, is verie commendable among men, eſpeci- 
allie in everie monarchie well eſtabliſhed, of which the no- 
bilitie is the chiefeſt pillar, being appointed by God, and 
approoved by the lawe of man, for their fidelitie towards 
their kings, and defence of their ſubjects, wherein the true 
dutie and office of noble-men conſiſteth. Riches are the 
fourth thing neceſſarie in everie common · wealth, and con- 
ſcquently Citizens, who commonly poſſeſſe them, and are 
ſetled from all antiquitie in tones, having rents, revenues 
and poſſeſſions, and being as it were the ſtrong pillars of ci- 
ties, & of the whole politicall body. Cicero ſaith, that riches 
are the ſinewes of battels. For as the whole bodie of a man 


eelethand mooveth by the ſineus: ſo the of the com- 
mon- welth r en by ri to gather 
men of war togither in defence ot hir liberty. For this cauſe 


Ariſtatle in his plat-forme of a happy common-welth requi- 
reth abundance of wealth and money to helpe publike af- 
faires ar home, & warlike matters abroade.. And in another 
place he ſaith, that a happy life conſiſteth in the perfeR uſe 
of vertue, aſſiſted with boduly & exter as with in- 
ſtruments that ſerve to executè honeſt actions well & vertu- 
ouſly. It is certaine that gold & filverin reſpect of the ſoule, 
ate neither good nor ill, but by good uſage they are made 
profitable for this life, & the abuſe af them is hurtſull both 
to the body & ſoule. And in deed riches of their own nature 
are not to be condemned. «Abraham, Lot, lacob, and lob, were 
rich & holy men. Ieſephuu writeth that never any king, eithe 

of the Hebrews, or of any other nation, leſt ſo great rich 

to his ſucceſſor, as David did to Salomon, For | 
build the temple withall, x0000, talents of gol ” 
of ſilver, beſide infinite ſtore of ſtuſſe, of woonder t& 
value, which he had cauſed to be pr & made readie. 
The ſumptuouſnes of that temple, as it is deſcribed by this 
Hiſtoriographer,is wonderfull, He ſaith that it vas made & 
finiſhed in ſeven yeers by 80000. Maſons, 3200. Overſeers, 


s that brought ſtones & ſuch like matnrierahs work. 
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and agreement, &c. 
If the riches of the Romane Empire had not beene great, I 
meane both the 5 and private wealth, it is certainc, 
that it had not ſo long time maintained it ſelfe in ſuch a glo- 
rious and 5 Eſtate, as the like vas never before, 
cauſing the fartheſt and moſt unknowen nations to ſtand in 
feare of hit weapons; Heerof we have good proofe by that 


which we read of Auguſtus Ceſar, who ordinarily defraied Auguitus mann. 


the charges of 44. Legions, which amounted yeerely to leon ed 
twelve millions ot gold. But the Romane empire was then fouldrors 
come to the top of hir greatnes, having for hir bounds the The liwites of 
river of Euphrates on the Eaſt fide , the Ocean ſea on the bia 
Weſt, on the South fide the fruitfull region of Africa, and time of Ag 
on the North fide the rivers of Rhine and Danubius. Ar *** 

this day 30. kingdomes and eſtates are divided out of that 
Monarchy. Therefore if the citizens of the common - wealth 

riches, if they imploy them upon good works, and 

that liberally for the tuition, defence and ſetting foorth of 

their countrey , they behave themſelves like good citizens, 

borne to do good, and to profite the Common-wealth. 

The fift thing neceſſarie in every good Common-welth and of Artes and 
citie, are occu 
is a habite of working according to right reaſon, as Ari. What en 
fotle ſaith. Or elſe an arte is the knowledge of ſome certaine 
thing 2 by uſe, inſtruction or reaſon, tending to neceſ- 
ſarie uſes for mans life. Some arts conſiſt in Speculation, and 
others in practiſe. We call Speculation Theoricall, that is to 
ſay, Speculative : and Adion practicall, that is to ſaie, Ac- 
tive. This worde Artificer is derived of the worde Arte. 
Now bicauſe that nature is moſt perfect next to God, the 

arte approcheth to natute, the better and per- 
as appeereth in images and pictures: ſo that arte 


they differ from liberall artes, of which we have al- 
= are of divers forts. For the betrer-under- 
ſtandin ve will preſuppoſe that man hath need of 


g of 
three aq fret. things for the maintenaunce of this life, 
namely, of Aliments, Houſes, & Clothing. He ſtandeth in need ee tb. 


of Aliments to reſtore the conſumption of radicall moy- e, 


Zx ij ſture, 


ions, and conſequently craftſmen. An art ZE E=z. 
or occupatiõ is. 


elſe but an imitation of nature. Thoſe Artes Are is an int 
commonly called Mechanicall, or handy - craftes, Þ 


: 


| 
| 
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The uſe of 


Al:ments, 


The uſe of 
houſcs. 


The uſe of ar- 
mens. 


The dutie of all 
atihcers, 


Artficers of 
one Science, 


hr not to 


d well all togi- 
ther. 


O the Harmonie 
ſture, waſted away by naturall heate, (as the weeke conſu- 
meth tlie oyle in the * I ſay to reſtore it againe by 
moiſt nouriſhment, as by 

ments, without which'a man could not live. Theſe nutri- 
ments are provided and prepared by nien of Occupations, 
as by Buichers, Fiſhmongers, Bakers, Cookes, Vintners, 
and other hahdy - craft men, which ſerve and looke to the 
proviſion of victuals. Next, men have need of houſes, that 
every one may have his private place of refuge to keepe his 
body, family, & goods under covett: and theſe are edifices 
and frames erected by the arte of building, & made by Ma- 
ſons, Carpenters, Geometricians, Sawyers, Joiners, & other 
handy: crafts that are occupied in carving, Likewiſe a citie, 
in reſgect both of ornament and of defence, ſtandeth in 


need of wals, towers, bulwarks,rampires, & other things of 


defence, as alſo of temples and other common places: all 
which cannot be made without the artes of building and 
of Maſonry. The third thing which men ſtand in of, 
are garments to cloth themſelves withall, to preſerve natu- 
ral heate,& to keepe out external cold: & theſe are provided 
by Mercers, Drapers, Tailors, Hoſiers, & ſuch like. Beſides 
the e things, we 5 need of armour & of 
horſes to defend out liberty, & for our greater commodity : 
and ſo conſequently rmorers,Glazers, Sadlers, Spur-ma- 
kers, Smithes and ſuch like, are neceſſarie. Likewiſe for the 
preſervation & recovery of our health, we muſt honour the 
Phyſition, Chirurgion, Apothecaric, Drug-ſeller and ſuch 
like. The duty and office of all artificers, is to avoid idlenes, 
floth,and negligence,and eſpecially to uſe no deceit in their 
artes, but to refer the end of their labors more t | 
profit than to their private gaine. And for the 
Ingroſlers, it is very expedient that the craftſ- 
be divided into divers parts of the city, and not 
on arowe in one quarter therof, as they do in the towns of 
Afrike, and in many cities of Europe, For beſides the diſ- 
commodities in great towns, when everie quarter hath not 
init ſuch artificers as are commonly neceſſary, it is to be 
feared that there will be amongſt them to fore · 
ſtall the merchandiſe and vares: ot elle j & quarels 
| | arc 


read, wine, fleſh, and other ali. 


and agreement, &c. 

are to be feared, if one ſell better cheape than another, even 
before his cies that refuſed to take that mony. It is true, that 
ſuch arrificers as are leaſt required, as men that live by the 
hãmer may be ranged in one quarter, that therby they may 
be ſeparated from men of learning and quietnes. The ſixt & 
laſt thing neceſſary in a Cõmonwelth remaineth to be con- 


ſidered of, namely, Aliments, & conſequently laborers. We ofalimenes 
have already ſpoken of Aliments: but as for that which cõ- eurer. 


cerneth husbandry eſpecially, there is no other arte, that n a ef 
doth more awaken tlie mind of man, that raviſheth his ſen- tusbanery. 


ces more, that afforderh pleaſure, or is more neceſſa- 
rie & proſitable for the life of man, than husbandry. More- 
over nothing ſavoureth of greater „ er doth 
better diſcover the 


of the works of God, nothing The antiquitie 


greatnes 
doth caſt foorth more lively marks and beames of a woon- **=** 


derfull divinitie, than husbandry. For moſt of other artes 
were invented long time after man was created of God, and 
augmented ſince by the induſtry of many. Onely husban- 
dry gave ſufficient teſtimonie of it ſelfe, and of the incom- 
prehenſible power of God, when preſently after the creati- 
on of the elements, there came out of the bowels of the 
earth al kinds of herbs and plants garniſhed with their pro- 
vertues for the ſervice and commodity, of man. Man 
imſelfe alſo by a divine & naturall inſtin& hath been from 


the beginning more enclined and diſpoſ 


as we read of our firſt fathers, who commonly called them- 
ſelves Laborers of the earth, and feeders of cattell. Husban- 
dry & the countrey life were ſo much commended & eſtee- 
medof the ancients,that many of them have written ſundry 
| in Greek & Latin and many monarches have 
left their great palaces, & contemned their pur- 
and diademes, that they might give themſelves to 
the manuting of the countrey commodities. Cyra was ne- 
ver better pleaſed and contented, than when hee might be 
dreſſins, of ſome goodly peece of ground, & ſetting of a cer- 
tain nuber of trees checkerwiſe. Diocieſſin forſook the ſcep- 
ter c | his empire, that he might withdraw himſelf: into the 
, & trim with his own hands, trees, graffs, ſeverall plots 

2 Z liij 


Men have been 
alwais more in- 


ed to the tillage of — — bat: 


the earth, than to any other ſtudy & vocation whatſoever: , 


Princes have 
farſakea their 


diademes to fall © 


to husbandry, 
Cru, 


Dzocleſian, 


of. 


ay other voca- 
tion, 
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A 


Of Peace, 


Profir and ples. Of gronnd, & gardens, Beſides in husbandry and the coun- 


ſure are une d 
rogue in huſ- 


The countrey 
dents than the 
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trey life, profite aboundeth with pleaſure, and gaine with 
delight. As for profit it is very evident: For a husband- 
man is alwais provided of bread, wine, fleſn, fruit, vood, and 
other aliments. And concerning pleaſure, it is incredible to 
one that hath skill and will to conſider of the marvels of 
nature, beſides a thouſand delights, with exerciſes as plea- 
ſant and profitable for his health as can be. And that bene- 
fit which is moſt excellent and chiefeſt of all, I meane tran- 
uillitie of minde may more cafily be obtained by the Mu- 
ſes darlings, and lovers of knowledge in the midſt of the o- 
pen fields and pleaſant ſound of vaters, than amongſt the 
noiſe of ſuits and diſſentions wherewith cities are repleni- 
ſhed. It belongeth to the dutie of labourers to live in their 
ſimplicitie, and to do their endevor in tilling the fields. For 
the performing heerof they ſtand in neede of three things: 
— skill 8 the _ of nt ſoile, and (on ſeaſons of 
owin thering : of will to be diligent and carefull to 
— in their hw. — : 9 nr9 Ay. pro- 
vide oxen, horſes, cattell, and other inſtruments of husban- 
drie. By this diſcourſe therefore we may ſee what things are 
molt requiſite and n for the inſtiturion of a happie 
common-wealth,and that no man is ſo induſtrious, witty or 
prudent, that of himſelfe withour the helpe of another hee 
can U cer, _ — himſelf —— 
things. For this cauſe t ow ſhip of many was 
Cond 3 teaching, judging, defending, giving, ta- 
king, changing, ſerving & communicaring their works and 
exerciſes one with another, they might live well and com- 
modiouſly rogither. Which thing will undoubtedly come 
to paſſe in every common-wealth, when evety 2 
in bis yocation, directeth his will and worke to the 


of God, his prince and countreyx. 
Ofen d of Warre. Chap.67.. 
M. Uſtinian the Emperor in the Preface of his In- 
| Rticutions ſaith : That it is neceſſarie for the 


namely 


impetiall majeſtic to have reſpect to two times, 


— 


and of Warre. 


namely, of peace and warre, that it may bee provided a- trery common- 


gainſt all events either of the one or the other. Lawes and u enge 


itike ſtatutes are neceſſarie ſor it in time of peace, ayainit ane 
vents both of 


pcace & war, 


ood 
— provinces may be quietly governed : but in time of 
war it muſt alwaies have armour readie and convenient for- 
ces, to helpe friends, to reſiſt enimies, and to containe diſo- 
bedient ſubjects within compaſſe. Now having hitherto in- 
treated of that policie, which chiefly reſpecteth the time of 
ce, we mult heerafter (my companions ) refer to our diſ- 
courſes that ſmal-knowledge which we have of warlike diſ- 
cipline. And firſt I thinke wee muſt oppoſe theſe times of 
peace and war one againſt the other, and conſider of their 
cleane contrarie effects, that we may be ſo much the more 
eaſily led and perſwaded to deſite and procure that which 
is beſt and moſt profitable for everie eſtate and monarchie. 
Therefore I propounde unto you this matter to diſcourſe 
n. 
Acutr oz. i be 


in your harri, to the which yee are called in one For truly 
without riches is but povertie, all mirth but mour- 
ning, all life but death. Eut no man can perfeQly know the 
beneſite of peace, that hath had no triall of the burthen of 


warre. 


As R, If ye walks in y ordinancei(ſaith the eternal God) Levi. 26.3 6, 
obey me, but deſpiſe 1415.35. 
that ſhall evengethe ——— 


Twill ſend peace in the land : * bee 
mine ordinances, I will ſend aſi - you, 
quarell of my covenant, and yee ſhall be delrvered into the hande of 
the enimie. Now let us heare A AN A diſcourſe upon that 
which is heer propounded unto us. 4 

Au AN A. Lycurgw entring into the government of the 
Latedemonians, and finding their eſtate greatly corrupted, 
determined with himſelfe ro change their whole Policie. 
For he 3 that if he ſhould onely make ſomeparticu- 
lar lawes and ordinances, it would do no more good, than 
a ſlender medicine would profit a corrupt bodie full of ma- 
ny diſeaſes, before order were taken for the purging, reſol- 
wing, and conſuming of the evill humors, that a new forme 


rule of life might afterwarde be preſcribed, His * 
| pr 


a much as in you i ( faith the Rom 1. T8. 
Apoſtle) have peace with all men: and let the * rule Col 3.15. 
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b eren refer- 
re all his lawes 


to war, appoin- 
ting the Ilotes 
onely to deale 
with occupa- 
ons, 


£ | Of Peace, 
ies although. great and difficulr, yet fell out verie well,and 

is lawes were received and approoved of the people, after 
alittle force and feare where ith at firſt they werereſtrai- 
ned. But this lav · maker referred al his lawes to war and to 
victorie, and kept his ſubjects in continuall exerciſe of arms, 
not ſuffering them to learne any other ſcience or handy- 
craft, unto which he appointed the Ilotes onely, ho were 
men brought in ſubjection by the right of war. Whereby 
Lycurgus ſeemeth to have beene of this minde, that force 
ought to be miſtreſſe in all worldly matters, and that other 
things ſerve to no purpoſe if they want Armes, which by a 
certaine right of war that ſhall alwaies continue amongſt 


men, bring in ſubjection to Conquerors the perſons and 


. of 
at, was a . 
of peace amon 
the Romans, 


goods of thoſe whom they overcome; It ſeemeth alſo hee 
thought that there was neveg any true peace amongſt men, 
but onely in name, and that hll princes and people live in 
continuall diſtruſt one of another, aud do nothing elſe ſor 
the moſt part but watch how to ſurprize echother, (as Pla- 
tarke elegantly ſetteth it out) notwithſtanding all leagues 
and goodly agreements that paſſe betweene them. Num 


* Pompilins, ſecond king of the Romanes, cleane contrarie to 


Lycurgus, was ſo far in love with peace, and referred all his 
lawes in ſuch ſott therunto, that during his raigne, there was 
neither war, nor civill diſſention, nor any m of novel- 
tie in the government of the Common- wealth. Much leſſe 
was there any enmitie or envie conceived againſt him par- 
ticularly, or conſpiracie againſt his perſon through deſire 
of ruling, but all occaſions of war being extinguiſhed and 
remooved, the Temple of Janus was continually kept ſhut 
for the ſpace of fortie yeeres, which was a ſigne of peace 


3 amongſt the Romanes. For not onely at Rome the people 


were tractable through the example of the juſtice, clemen- 


Cie, & goodnes of king Name, but alſo in the townes round 


about there was a marvellous alteration of manners: inſo- 
much that às the beames of a cleere ſunne are diſperſed 
abroad, ſo there was ſhed in the harts of men a ſecret deſire 
to live in peace, to labor the ground, to bring up their chil- 
dren quietly, and to ſerve and honor their gods. And Pe- 
tarke vriteth in his life, that in his time there was gs 

| ut 


and of VVarre. 


but feaſts, plaies, ſacrifices, and bankers throughout all I- 
taly : ſo that a man might ſay, that the wiſedome of Numa 
was a lively fountaine of all goodnes and honeſtie, out of 
which many rivers iſſued to water all Italy, and that his 
— prudence was conmunicated as it were from 
and to hand unto the whole world. Now, although theſe 
two men have beene greatly praiſed and commended for 
ſundrie rare vertues, yet all men approove not the exttemi- 
ties which they followed in this forme of government. For 
as he is pernitious that mooveth and continueth war onely 
to ſubdue his neighbours, to inlarge the borders of his 
Countrey, and to uſurp other mens right, which ſavou- 
reth more of brutiſhneſſe, than of humanitie: ſoa long The diſcommo. 
bringeth with it many diſcommodities, making men Neef long 
inſolent commonly through too great proſperitie, as alſo 
nice, laviſh, and effeminate, through aboundance of wealth 
and idlenes. Therforr Plato, 4riito1/e, and Polybima, reproove 
Lyenrgus, bicauſe be propounded onely the exerciſe of the 
vertue of warre to his Citizens, wiichis the leaſt of thoſe 
foure, that are nece(lari© tor the eſtabliſhment and preſer- 
vation of every empire: ſaieng, that all his lawes were well 
ordained ro make men valiant, but not juſt, remperate, 
& prudent. On the other ſide, they that are too much affec- 
to peace and quietnes, weaken themſelves by little and 
little before they be aware, and by their example molliſie 
the courage of youth, whereby they lic open to the injuries 
of thoſe that wil invade them, and ſo looſe their libertie, not 
being able to defend their perſons and goods. But as the 
world is compounded of toure elements, by whoſe mixture pxcetient com- 
it is ſo made, that it is both ſeene & touched, and withall is Priſons be- 
in ſuch love and concord, that it cannot be diſſol- — —* | 
ved by any other than by him that made it: ſocvery publike the world, aug = | 
eftate muſt be eſtabliſhed by 4. vertues, by whoſe harmonie Cm 
anda nt it is preſerved. And as the fire and the earth ve. 
were firſt created to make the whole frame ſubject to fight 
and feeling, and then the water and the aire mingled with 
the, that the diſſimilitude of mo eee might en 
peted according to rtion : fo fortitude and juſtice are 
firſt required — 


— — 
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got common wealths, bicauſe 
they 
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| 
| Of Peace, 
they cannot continue without law and ſtrength, and next 
prudence and t ance being joined with them, mode- 
rate the riguur and remiſnes of both. Againe, as by theſe na- 
tures of which all things are made, being diſperſed above & 
beneath, and on all ſides, the world is p and conti- 
nued, ſo that light things are kept from aſcending through 
the waight of heavie things, and contrariwiſe heavie things 
held alott, that they fall not: ſo by theſe foure vertues diſ- 
perſed amongſt men, acommon-wealth well inſtituted and 
aided by diſcipline, is maintained. And although by rea- 
— of the vatietie and change of humane affaires it cannot 
continue ſo long, and ſo adorned as the world, yet it will a- 
bide many yeeres. Moreover, as the elements are bred one 
of another, and alter to and fro, going into, and 
continually from the firſt matter, which receiveth them in- 
to it ſelfe, for which cauſe they cannot be ſeene ſimple, but 
mixed: v herupon ariſeth ſuch a temperature of all things, 
that they wither not by drougth, nor burne with heate, nei- 
ther arc overwhelmed with too great moiſture, nor growe 
ſtiffe with exceſſive cold: ſo theſe verrues whereby cities are 
inſtituted, muſt be eaſes one with another, and agreeto- 
ither for their mutuall preſervation, wiſdome being Preſs 
t over them in which they are all contained. For they 
— er = pron eee another, nor 
cepe their vigor and dignitie. Juſtice without temperance 
is rigor : fortitude ſeparated from juſtice israſhnes and cru- 
elty, and without prudence juſtice is but craft and ſubtlety. 
To conclude, tempe without fortitude ought rather 


flow the vertues do be called cowardlines and nicenes: whereby we ſee that 


= 


they are ſo interlaced, and depend in ſuch fort one of ano- 
ther, that they cannot be If it fall out otherwiſe, 
that eſtate wherein ſuch diſorder taketh place, muſt of ne- 
ceſſitie bee utterly oyerthrowne or changed. Our of theſe 
learned Philoſophicall diſcourſes we will draw a very good 
leſſon : namely, that in every Eſtate wel inſtituted for conti- 
nuance, this temperature of the foure vertues muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be kept, that men may be inſtructed how to 
themſelyes well both in time of peace & of war, and obſerve 
ſuch a moderation therein, that knowing how to _ 
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and of Warre. 
— — 14 for war v hen neceſſi- 
tie argeth, having this end before them to attaine to peace, 
which mult alu aies be preferred, as reſt is before travell,and peat wr bay 
evill, as we ſhall eaſily underſtand by confide- 

ring their contrarie lies. Ir is craine that Philoſophie is 
beſt exerciſed in noted — For when there is no trou- The efeds of 
ble of war, the ſpirit is quiet, and fit foreverie honeſt kinde ***** 
of reſt, ſo that arts and ſciences go well forward, lawes are 
in force, juſtice flouriſheth, vertue ſneweth hir effects better 
vice he zeale of pietie encreaſeth the diſcipline 
geen — whale — 

2 his wealth, trade a eis 
free: briefely, everie one receiveth good and commoditie, 
and ſo _ the whole body of the common-welth, 
But if ve 4 — g — romp hophebe heeer of The effect of 
monly btinget oorta,t ire having is awaken 
coverouſnesencreaſeth, juſtice falleth to the ground, force 
and violence beareth ſway, ſpoiling raigneth, riot is ſet at li. 
bertie, wicked men are inauthoritie, good men oppreſſed, 
innocencie troden under foote, maidens and wives deflou- 
red, countries waſted, houſes burnt, Churches deſtroied, 
tombes broken downe, goods ſpoiled, murders commit- 
ted, all vertue baniſhed from among men, vice honoured, * 
thelawes contemned and broken, the ſervice of God for- 
ſaken, the eſtate of the Church derided, the nobilitie and 
people burdened with infinite and coſts, all kinde 
of trades hindered : briefely, there is no calamitie or miſerie 
that aboundeth not in the common-wealth in time of war. 
We may judge that kingdome happie,. wherein the Prince Yb"! kingdom 
is obedient to the lawe of God and nature, Magiſtrates to mes 
the Prince, private men to Magiſtrares, children to their 
fathers, ſervants to their maſters, and ſubjedsbringlinked 
in love one with another, and all of them virk their Prince, 
enjoy the ſweerenes of peace, and true quietnes of minde. 
But war is cleane contrarie thereunto, and ſoldiours are 
ſworne enimies to that kinde of life. For war maketh men 
barbarous, mutinous, and cruell, as peace makethᷣ them War e, 
curteous and traQable. We read that Engliſhmen were in Patte. 


times paſt ſo ſeditious and untameable , — not onelie 
their 


their Princes coulde not do what they woulde, bur alſothe 
Engliſh merchants were of neceſſitie lodged apart by 
ſelves. Fot ſo the towne of Antwarpe was ined to do, 
here there was one houſe common for all merchant ſtran- 
gers, except Eugliſnmen, who had a houſe by themſelues, 
bicauſe they could not abide to be joined vith others. The 
chiefe cauſe of that ſtrange qualitie was bicauſe their coun- 
tric bordered upon two eſtates and nations that were their 
enimies: namely, upon the Frenchmen and Scots, with wh6 
pats had continuall war: RA concluded a peace, 
joined in league with France and Scotland, they be- 
came very milde and eivill. And contrariwiſe the French- 
men, who were inferior to no nation whatſoever, in curte- 
fie and humanitie, are greatly changed from their naturall 
Aiſpoſition, and become ſavage fincethecivill wars began. 
2 >» Thelike(as Platarke eb happened to the Inhabitants of 
* Sicilia, who by meanes of continuall war grew to bee like 
r ch: a5 * brute beaſts, eArchidamus king of Lacedemonia, knowing 
| ef > oy eee 
and hearing that the Elians ſent ſuccors to the i 
to war againſt him, tooke occaſion to write unto them af- 
| ter the Lacogicall maner,in ſteed of a long diſcourſe, Archi- 
Acchidamus ler- dam to the Elians : Peace is a goodly thing. And another time 
cr to che Bans. he gave a notable teſtimonie how fat he preferred peace 
before war, when he made this an{were to one that comen- 
ded him, bicauſe he had obtained a batrell againſt the fore- 
ſaid Archadians : It had been berter if we had overcome them by 
prudence rather than by force. The ſelfe ſame reaſon of lovin 
| peace,and of abhorring the breakers thereof, was the cauſe 
c med why Cato in a full Senate oppoſes himſelfe againſt the re- 
— queſt which Cæſars friends made, that the people ſhould of- 
fer ſacrifices by way of thankes- giving to the gods, for the 
notable victories which hee had gotten againſt the Ger- 
manes, of whom he had ſurpriſed and diſcomfited 300000, 
I am (ſaid Caro)ratherof this opinion, that he ſhould be de- 
lixcred into their hands whom he hath wronged without 
cauſe by violating the peace, which they had withthe peo- 
ple of Rome, that NA him as they thinke good. 
to the end charthe whole fault of breaking faith & promiſe 


with 


, 


and of Warre, 
-with them, may be caſt upon him alone, and not be laid up- 
on the citic , which is no cauſe at all thereof. And to ſaie 
truth, wiſe men are to feare all ings of warre. 
For being in the end grown to ſome ripenes,after that ſome 
men wanting experience in worldly affairs, have raſhly and 
unskilfully ſowne the ſeed thereof, hardly can — & 
wiſeſt kings pluck it up againe without great la and 
vali Theratcerheyetarare woofer haſtie to be- 
gin war, pervert the order of reaſon: bicauſe they begin by 
execution and force, which oughtto be laſt, after due con- 
ſulration. But he delerreth greater honour and praiſe that 
procureth peace, and winneth the enimies harts by love, 
than he that obtaineth victory by ſhedding their blond cru- ©, _..,, 
elly. For this onely reaſon (ſaith Cicero) we muſt begin war, yy4erefors and 
that we may live in peace, and not receive but this wheowemuſt 
muſt be done after we have required ſatisfaQion forthe in- "a" 
jurie offered. It was for theſe conſiderations that Phociow, | | 
that great Athenian captaine laboured to ſtop the warre, © 
which the people of Athens had determined to make a- , 
inſt the Macedonians, at the perſwaſiõ of Leoftbenes. And Leo/ * 
ng demanded when he would counſell the Atheniaus to diva. 
make warre, when I ſee (quoth be) that the yoong men are alete; 
fally reſolyed not to leave their xanłs, that rich men contriʒ-—-w 
bute money willingly, and Orators abſtaine from robbing 
the 7e g jor ——— on a- 

inſt his counſell, and many w ing at tnes 
= beautic thereof, asked him how he liked that $4 as 
on. It is faire for one brunt ſaid Phaeton, but I feare the re- 
turne and continuance of the var: bicauſe I ſee not that the 
citie hath any other means to get money, or other Veſſels 
and men of war, beſide theſe. And his foreſight was approo- 
ved by the event. For although Leoftheves proſpered: in the 
beginning of his enterpriſe (* Phocien being 
demaunded whether hee would not have done all 
thoſe great and excellent things, anſwered that he would, 
but not have omitted that counſell which he gave) yet in 
the end he was ſlaine in that voiage, the Grecian armie o- 
— y whe by eAmipeter and Craterus two Macedonians, 

d the citie of Athens brought to that extremitie, that it 
| | vas 


The fruits of un- 


ju warte. 


, byforce. eAnguitus good 
— ar dg Rg mayor e by the gods, and 


Trajan never 
undertooke 


juſt warre. 


 Ancigonys tent. 


monie of the in- 


juſtice of warre. table to ſhewe what 


Ceſar. 


Tone and the war, and U 
follov that 


plaguc 
warte. 


Malcontentt 
ate glad of war. 


veth his ſubjects unwoorthily, ſeeking rather to rule over 
them by violence, than to — var by juſtice, 
he quite orerthroweth his 

and greatnes of his owne glorie, before 


— is brought i 
mies, whileſt he laboureth to poſſeſſe another mans ri 


an- eth, that Iv onely — re —2—.— —.—— 


Of Peace; 
was conſtrained, ends 4 blanke for —— of 
— —.—— ſtrangers. Thus 
— — .* to tho 2 by all 
means, either by ri — Exerie ——9— 
it in that maner, —— himſelfe both the ha- 
tred and ——— hee vexeth and gree- 


countrie, 


che benefite, G 
nes, and ſafetie thereof: and oftentimes he dimini his 
in ſubjection to his eni- 


—— that to have a 


juſtiſied by the 


ver overcome in —— undertooke no war, ex- 

cept che cauſe thereof was very juſt. But we may ſay, that no 
war betweene Chriſtians is 1 juſtified, but that ſtill there 
x; [emaineth ſome cauſe of ſcruple. The teſtimonie of of Anti 
ge the Elder, wherein he accuſeth himſelfe, — are 


great and in 
war, when he uſed this ſpeech to ah that offered 
and dedicated unto him a treatiſe, whict be — 


juſtice. Thou art « foole, my friend, to come and tell me of juſtice, 
— . - WCe- 
red little leſſe to IHerelius a Tribune of the who be- 
ing deſirous to keepe him from was 


money that 
in the common unto him the lawes 
forbad it: to hom this monarch replied, that the time 
—— lawes were twaine. —— ve ſee, 
d commonly follow war. For 
the abundance of all things being waſted; want of victuals 
muſt of neceſſitie ſucceed, wherupon many diſeaſes growe. 
Briefly, it bringeth with it nothing bur a of all evils 
and miſeries, and eaſily draweth and allu violence 
— of many to followithe ſtate of the time. 
eee eee 
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and of Warre. 


nd their plat-formes upon: which they could 
r — bicauſe —— — — 
judgement and affection, aſwell in publike as in private mat- 
ters. But whatſoever we have ſpoken of the miſeries that — 
follow war, warlike diſcipline muſt not be ſuffered to dege- ab, 
nerate in a Common · wealth well eſtabliſhed : ſeeing there continue, 
is never want of evill neighbours that are deſirous to in- 
croach upon other mens borders, and ſeeing the lawes,ju- 
ſtice, ſubjects, and the whole ſtare, are under the protection 
of Armes, as it were under a mightie buckler. And foraſ- 
much as the defence of our life, and uite of theeves 
is warranted both by the law of God, of nature, & of man, 
it followeth that the ſubjects muſt needs be trained up in 
feats of Armes, both defenſive and offenſive, that they may 
be a buckler to the good, and a bar to the bad. Wherein the 1 
example of « is very notable, who in time of an aſſu- = 
red peace would not diſſolve and diſmiſſe the forty legions, erciſe ofwarlike 

but ſent them to the Provinces and borders of thoſe nati- Uirline- 
ons that were moſt barbarous to keep them in warlike diſ- 
cipline, and withall to take away as neer as he could, all oc- _ 
caſion of civill war. Whereof Conffantivethe Great had ſor- contancine the 
rowfull experience, when he diſcharged his bands of ſoldi- Sie © 
ours, wherby he opened the gates unto his enimes, who af- 
ter that invaded the Romane empire on all ſides. For the 
concluſion therfore of our diſcourſe, let us learne to deſire 
rather than war, the one being a certaine ſigne of the 

— of God upon his people, and the other of his wrath 
and malediction. Let the Prince thinke with himſelſe (as Good conſde- 
Trajan wrote to the Senate) that he is called not to war, but za 
to governe : not to kill his enimies, but to roote out vices : 
not ſo much to go forth to war, as to tarie in the common- 
wealth : not to take another mans goods from him, but to 
do juſtice to every one, eſpecially conſidering, that in war a 
Prince ean ſight but in the place of one, at which time he is 
wanting to many in the common- wealth. And yet bicauſe 
the ſword is put into the magiſtrates hand, for the preſer- 
vation of publike peace, he cannot imploie or uſe it better 
than in reſiſting , breaking, and beating downe their at- 
tempts, that tyrannically ſecke to trouble it, being led with 
Aaaj ambition 
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N is not the 
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Of che ancient Diſcipline, 
22 ² ries noon umn 
mens right. Now, bicauſe | | 
and neightior Paid dsc che pepe ses thiomarke, 
is very expedient and neceſſarie — apy — fam. 
that the youth, eſpecially the nobilitie be trained up 
„ — dork a 1 
neceſſitie, and for common pro rea · 
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Of the ancient Diſcipline and order of Warre. 
j Cb. 68, 


AM ANA ut ing our purpoſe, which is to diſ- 

| courſe of the ſtate of war, according to the 

ſmall experience that our age affoordeth, 
and our ſtudic hath g athered, we are now co (my cõ- 
panions) of warlike diſcipline,which for the excellent order 
thereof uſed in ancient time, is ſo much the more woorthie 
to be noted, as ours is to be conremned, for the great diſ- 
order thatis ſeen in it. Therefore I leave the handelingof 
this matter ro you. | | 4 

ARAM. Diſopline anong ouldior is the cauſe that or- 
der is keptin all matters of war, which procureth in armies 
cbodiinch and victorie. N ä 

ACHITOB. The unbrideled licence that is uſed nowe a 
daies among ſoldiors, breedeth ſuch in them, rhat 
all warlike diſcipline is ſupplanted thereby. Butlet us heare 
As z x diſcourſe of this matter. 

As ER. If we appoint to every one (ſaith Socrates in Pla- 
to) his ſeverall arte whereunto he is apreſt by nature, and 
which he muſt uſe all his life 8 other trades, 
to the end that obſerving opportunities, he may diſcbarge 
it the better, thete is no doubt but that in warlike diſci- 
pline, which is a great deale more excellent than anie other 
trade, greater T rn cunning and practiſe is neceſ- 
farily required. For if a man take a Target, or ſome other 
warlike weapon and inſtrument in his hande, he is not by 
and by fit to fight, much leſſe of ſufficient courage to ſerve 


manfully 
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perils, and to hold this opinion conſtantly, that it 
ing in a good and juſt 


ie all 
more to be deſired to die 


' Magnanimitie, which are — ollowed of honour 
and immortall glorie : whereby all feare of enimies is ta- 

ken away, and watching, trayelling, ſuffering, obeieng, well 

liked of, that they may biing to paſſe their noble enter- 

priſes. The Aſſyrians, Perſians, Grecians, and Romanes, 

whoſe deedes of Armesare almoſt incredible , had alwaics 

in lar recommendation the maintenance of warlike 

diſcipline: but their chiefe defire was to imprint theſe three 

things in the harrs of their ſoldiors, Vilingnes, Reverence, 

and Obedience, of which things the happie conduct of all Threethings 

war dependeth. This that were well brought up and inſtru. gba g 

Red in vertue, could not want good will to execute vertu- of war. 

ous actions. Thoſe Heads and Leaders of armies that were — 

well choſen, and had v iſedome and experience, did by their inftitucios. 

woonderfull vertue provoke every one to reverence them. — — 

Moreover, this Maxime of warte was diligently practiſed a cxperience 

of the Heades: namely, to make their ſoldiours more 

devout and obedient to their commandements, than affec- Obedience is 

tionated to any other thing, how gainfull ſoever it were, Sen by de . 

At this daie, as the former education and inſtruction is a. ol che 

wanting, ſo the Heades and Captaines are inſufficient, 

And from thence the diſorder and diſobedi- 

ence of men of warre, whereuppon loſſe of the batrell, 

and deſtruction of the Armie followeth in ſteede of vic- 

torie. But that we may beginne to conſidet of this an- 

cient warlike diſcipline, wee will heere onely waigh the 

order of the Romane afmics and battels, who excelled 

all nations in feates of Armes: and then we will looke 

into that ——_— that 

| aa ij Was 


The vertue of 
the Capraines 
15 much in War. 


Of che ancient Diſtipline, 
was obſerved among the men of warre. We ſhall not finde 
in all the Romane Hiſtories any battell of greater or more 
importance betweene the le of Rome, and any other 
nation, than that which they had with the Latines, when 
Torquatus and Decius were Conſuls, For as the Latines by 

looting the batrell were brought into bondage, ſo ſhoulde 
the Romanes have beene, if they had not woon it. Teta 
Livius is of this opinion, who maketh both the armies in all 
reſpects alike, both for number, vertue, reſolution and or- 
der, and putteth the difference onely in the vertue of the 
Captaines, which he ſuppoſeth was greater on the Romans 


ſide, and ſo conſequently cauſe of their victorie. The likenes 


and equalitie of theſe two hoſts proceeded of this, bicauſe 
they had long time followed and practiſed feates of armes 
togither, uſing the ſame order, language,and weapons, and 
keeping the ſelfe ſame maner of ordring their barrels, inſo- 
much that both their orders and their Captaines had the 
ſame names. Now this was the order of the Romane ar- 
mie: Their whole hoſt was divided into three principall 
parts, whereof the firſt conſiſted of pike- men, the ſeconde 
of the chiefe Gentlemen and Lords, the third was called 
the rerewarde, and every part was chicfly compounded of 


foot · men, — 0s ied with a certaine number of 


. horſemen. Their bat 
. ced pike- men in the foreward, right behinde them were the 
noble men, and in the third place behinde they appointed 


ttels being ordered in this ſort, they pla- 


their rere warde, which they called by the name of Triary. 
They had alſo certaine troupes of horſemen, both on the 


right and left fide of everie part of their armie, whom — 


called wings, in reſpect of the place which they had, bicauſe 
they ſeemed to be the wings of that bodie. They ſet the 
fore ward cloſe togither in the forefront, that it might both 
breake in uppon the enimie, and ſuſtaine the on ſet. The 
battell, bicauſe it was not to fight firſt, but to ſuccor the 
foreward when it was either put to the woorſt or driven 
backe, was not joined ſo cloſe, but kept their ranks wider a 
ſunder, ſo that it might without diſordertoir ſelfe receive 
the fore ward within it, if by any miſhap or breach of aray, 
it ſhould bee conſtrained to retire. Ihe rereward had their 


ranks 
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and order of Warre. 


ranks farther diſtant one from another than the battel, that 
it might be able to receive within it both the foreward and 


the battell when need required. Their battels then being 


thus ranged, they began the skirmiſh, and if their pikemen 
were driven backe and vanquiſhed, they retired into the di- 
ſtances and voide ſpaces of the noble · men. Then both of 
the being knit togither in one, made one bodie of two bat- 
tels, and ſo began the fight againe. But if they both being 
joined togither were put to the woorſt, they gathered them- 
ſelves togither in the wide and large ranks that were left for 
them in the rereward of the Tria. And then theſe three 
joined in one renued the fight, and ſo either loſt or 
woon the battell, being unable to repaire themſelves again. 
Therfore when the rereward entered into the conflict, the 
armie was in danger: whereupon aroſe that proverbe, Res 
redatta eſt ad Triarios , which is as much to ſay in Engliſh, as 
the matter is brought to the Rerewarae, and to the extremitie. 


nance of war, although if it be well conſidered, it will be 
found a matter of great importaunce. For he that ordereth 
his hoſt ſo that he may repaire himſelfe thrice in one battel, 
muſt have fortune his enimie three ſundry times before he 
can looſe it, & be utterly overthrowne. Wheras he that tru- 
ſteth onely to the firſt encounter, as the moſt do at this day, 
offereth himſelferaſhly unto danger & loſſe. For one onely 
diſorder, one ſmall vertue may carie the victorie from him. 
Now that which hindreth our armies from repairing them- 
ſelves thrice, is the lacke of skill to gather one battell into 
another. We alſo appoint only a foreward and a maine bat- 
tell for the moſt part, and laie the hope & ſtrength of the ar- 
mie upon the horſemen : wheras the ancient made moſt ac- 
count of the footmen. So that if the horſemen receiving the 
onſet ſnould have the repulſe, and their aray broken, the reſt 
were eaſilie to be dealt withall: beſide, that commonly the 


foot · men are diſordred by their own horſe-men, being com- 12 alta 
pelled to retire. For this cauſe the Switzers, called by ſome ofthe Switzers 


maſters of theſe late wars,when they purpoſe to fight, eſpe- f 
"cially on the Frenchmens fide, are very carefull to have the fie. 
$ Aaa 1j horſe- 


ptaines of theſe our times, having forſaken all The benefce of 
order of auncient diſcipline, make no account of this ordi- „ 8 
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Frenchmen leo- der them. And this hath beene oftentimes noted, that the 
fing the ſirſt en- * 


countet, looſe 


horſe-men on the one fide, and not to follow next after 
them,to the end that being wide of them, if by miſhap they 
ſhould be repulſed, yet they might not oyer-runand diſor- 


Frenchmen according to the advantage or diſcommoditie 


alſo the vdorie. of the firſt brunt given by their foreward or battel, have bin 


In the French 
armies is furic 


without ordcr. 


partakers of the like iſſue and event afterwarde: ſo that if 
they were put to the woorlt in the firſt encounter, their eni- 
mie was in & maner aſſured of the victorie. This cauſed Ti- 
tus Livius to write in many places, that Frenchmen in the 
beginning of a battell are more than men, but in the ende 
leſſe than women. But that which cauſeth them to breake 


4 their order ſo quickly, may be bettet known,if we ſet down 


heer two kinds of armies, the one where there is furic and 
order, as there was in the Romaine armic, in which, accor- 
ding to the teſtimonie of all hiſtories, good order through 
continuance of time had planted ſuch a warlike diſcipline, 
that nothing was done amongſt them but by rule, They did 
neither cate nor ſleepe, nor deale in any other warlike or 
private action, without the appointment of the Conſull, 
or Head ofthe armie. So that all vertue being thus ſetled 
amongſt them , they exerciſed their furic by meanes,and as 
time & occaſion ſerved : neither could any difficultie ariſe, 
that coulde quaile their reſolution well begun, or cauſc 
them to be ——— , by reaſon of their good order, 
which refreſhed them and ſtrengthened their courage, that 
was nouriſhed with the hope of victory, which is never wan- 
ting as long as good orders are truely obſerved. But inthe 
other kinde of armie where furie beareth ſway, and not or- 
der, as it falleth out oftenin the French armies, if victory 
doth not followe their firſt aſſaie. For their furie, wherein 
their way conliſted , is not ſuccoured with ſetled vertue, 
neither have they; any other confidence but in their furie, 
ſo that as ſoone as they are ſomewhat cooled, and ſee ne- 
ver ſo little diſorder and breach ofaraie , they are preſent- 
lie diſcomfited. Contrariwiſe, the Romanes being leſſe a- 


fraide of perils, bicauſe of their good order, fought firme- 


e and reſolutelie togither without any diſtruſt of the vic- 


torie, being as couragious and vertuous in the end as 2 the 
gin- 
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beginning: yea the harder they were charged with wea - 

pons, the more were they inflamed and ſet on fire? Moreo- 

yer, concerning their warlike diſcipline, it may eaſily bee 

known by that ſpeech which Tr Livius rehearſeth of Pa- 

pirins Curſor, who complained of the corruption that began 

to grow in their armie, for the which he would have puni- 

ſhed Fabius Generall of the horſe-men, No man (ſaith he) . nien. 
beareth any reverence either to men, or tothe gods. The Edifts of walike diſci- 
the of the Coranell,and of the Soothſaiers, are not obſerved, Nadia 

The ſoldiours go wandring up and downe like vagabonds, both in 


countries that are at peace with us, and alſo in our enimies lands : 

28 themſelves at their pleaſure, and forget their oath. 
Enſignes are deſolate, and not followed. Beſides, they joine nat 

tegither as they are commanded, nor conſider whether it be by day 

or by night whether in aplace of advantage,or of diſadvantage.They 

without the Captaines commandement ; they keepe not their 

ranks and ſignes. Whereas war was woont tobe ſolemne and 

ſacred, it is diſordered, inconſiderate and guided at all adventure, 

after the maner of theeverie. But as long as warlike diſcipline Wh mer 

tooke place among the ancient Romanes, their campe was 2<2=P< ihe 

a ſchoole of honor, of ſobrietie, of chaſtitie, of juſtice, and of mans had. 

all vertue, ſo that no man might revenge his owne injuries, 

or proceed of himſelfe peremptorily. They knew not what 

it was to live at diſcretion, much leſſe to go a foraging, to 

rob, ſteale, eate ot murder, as men do now adaies. And as Of the ancient 

touching obedience towards their captaines, it was verie 9 wil 

woonderfull. For they feared not to pteferre it before the cf 

ſafetie of their owne lives, and before all viRorie. At the 

battell of Cannas the Romane knights ſeeing the Conſul 

alight and certaine others with him bicauſe hee was hurt, 

and thinking that he had commanded them all to do ſo, 

they preſently leſt their horſes, which was the cauſe of their 

overthrow. And this did Hamibal then declare with a loud 

voice, ſaieng : I woulde not deſire. rather to have them de- 

livered to me bound, than as they be. The executions that orie exec 

were ſhewed upon the diſobedient and offenders were full v, 

of rigout, and the qualitie of their puniſhments marvel- edi: hne 

lous ſtrange. Fot the Heads of armies ſomtime ſlicked not ofen. 

ta cauſe a whole. legion to paſſe through the pikes, ( which 

IT Aaa ilij conſiſted 
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The tithing of 


armics was moſt 


levere. 
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conſiſted of 6000. fooremen, and 500. horſemen) for ſome 
notable fault committed by them. Bur among all their ter- 
rible executions, the tithing of armies was molt ſevere, whe 
every tenth man throughout a whole hoſte was by lot put 
to death. No kind of puniſhment could be found that was 
more fearefull for the correcting of a multirude than this, 
which they practiſed eſpecially when the chiefe author, and 
they that were the procurers of ſome notorious fact, were 
not know ne. For then it had beene too much to have cha- 
ſticed the whole companie: and if ſome had been cotrected, 
& others left unpuniſhed, innocents perad venture ſnoulde 
have ſuffered, and the guiltie bſcaped ſcot · free. Whereas 
by tithing they that were puniſhed, could not complaine 
but of the lot: and the reſt were kept in feare, leaſt the 
like faults ſhould fall out * amongſt them. Wherup- 
on they obſerved one another, that as many as did not 


How Capraines their dutie might be knowne and chaſticed. The Captaines 


maſhed 


were pu 
if they offended. 


Aurelius Vetter 
ten li une 
touchiag War- 


hke diic: pline. 


and Heads of armies were no leſſe rigorouſlie handeled by 
them that had the ſoyeraigntie of the Eſtate, if they did ca- 
pitulate, or make anie agreement with the enimies, to 
the detriment and diſad vantage of the Common- wealth. 
For they ſent them backe againe naked, and not the Heads 
— but alſo all that had any charge in the armie, and 
conſented to the compoſition, that the enimies might re- 
turne upon their Heads all the ſinne of breaking that oath 
which they had taken, and that appointment which they 
had ſworne to. The Emperour Aurelus laboured earneſt - 
lie to bring in againe the auncient diſcipline of war, and 
to cauſe it to be ſttictlie obſerved: whereof his letter is 
a ſufficient teſtimonie, being written by him to a Tribune 
of warre, in theſe words. If ibou wilrbe a Tribune, or rather if 
thou wilt live, reſtraine the ſouldionrs bands that none ſteale another 
mans henne, or touch bis ſheepe, Let no man take a or ſpoile 
and tread downe the corne. Let no mam e xałt as dal. „ ſalt, 
or wood: but let every one be content with his allowance, Let them 
inrich themſelves with the praie of their tnimies', and not with the 


teares of eur ſubjetti, Let their armor br glazed andcleane : their 


boſe ang ſhoots good and ftrong . Let new apparell drive away the old: 
and let them a wages in their purſe, and not ſpend it in 
| * 1 | [4Uern, 


* 


nner 


taverns. Let them lay aſide bracelets and rings. Let every one dreſſe 
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his owne horſe, and one belpe another. Let the I and Clurur- 

gions looks to them without money, and let ſooth-ſaiers have not hung 

given them. Let them live chaſtely in their Oaſts' bouſes und let 

ſuch as are mutinons and given to quarrelling, be puniſhedand cor- 

retted. Let them treuch their camps everie day as if they were neer 

their enimie. Behold ſurely an excellent forme of warlike dif- The corruption 

cipline,expreſled in few words, whichisfo far from our be- ben. 

haviour, that the people in theſe daies would thinke they ayes. 

were favourably delt withall, if theſoldiours tooke no more 

from them, but that which this Emperor forbiddeth his to 

take uppon paine of life. And truelie the unmeaſurable 

licence that is granted them, cauſeth the ſouldiour to enter 

into the fielde onely to ſpoile and rob, and to eſchew the 

fight. And in ſtead of helping one another, and taking care 

every one of his one horſe, there is not a ſouldiour ſo beg- 

erlike, but will have his foure Lackeis : ſo that a thouſand 

oldiors in theſe daies will be more chargeable to the peo- 

—— twentie thouſand that are well ordered would be. 
faRomaneſoldiorhad committed adultery with his Oaſts 


wife, Aurelius cauſed him to be torne in ſunder with two l 


trees bowed dow ne one againſt another. It was death alſo and theft com- 


to take an egge. If he went out of hisranke whileſt the ar- n 
mie marched, he had the baſſannado. Oſtentimes for one de 
ſimple fault a whole Legion was diſcharged & the captaine 
ſeverely puniſhed : and yet for all this rigour, the ſoldiors 
loved the emperour as their father. He allo gave them their 
pay well and truly, and rewarded liberally ſuch as did their 
duty. This is the way to redteſſe ſo many diſorders and ca- True p 
lamities as are ſeen in our armies, and to reſtore in ſom ſort 372192 — 
that warlike diſcipline which is aboliſhed. For ſouldiours 9iterders a. 
alleage this as an excuſe for all their wicked deeds, hr rhey d ben 
«re not paid, and many would not be paid, that ſo they might 
cloke their robberies. When the ſmall taxe, and ſince that 
the pai of fiftie thouſand footement, was laid upon 
the ſubjectes, the king promiſed to imploy that money up- 
on no other uſe, than upon the paiment of his men of war, 
as alſo to keepe that money apart from his ordinarie re- 
ceipts, But bicauſe this is not duely obſerved, the people 

T Are 
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are doubly vexed: for they pay their money, and yet are 
led on all ſides. Notw ithſtanding 1 — 
the poore peaſants would thinke themſelves happie if they 
were di by erecting victualing tents . 
war,as they have been forced to do of late yeers. Now what 
good iſſue can be hoped for, when the ſoldiors through an 
unbrideled licence, ſpoile, and burne the poore ſub- 
2 ? This hath alwaies beene ſcene, that houſes, families, 
ingdoms & Empires, have come to ruine and povertie, bi- 
cauſc the poore were contemned and the ſubjects given o- 


The unrulines of YET to the robberies oſ ſoldiors. The immoderate licence of 


the — the Pretorian ſoldiors (ho were to the 


ours as the 
Janit z aties are to the Turke ) and of other men of war was 
no ſmallhelpe to overthrow the Romane Empire. For ta- 
e them to elect emperors at their pleaſure, one was 
choſen in one armie and another elſe-where, and preſently 
murdered by, thoſe that had elected them. Their inſolencie 
alſo cauſed {editions and eivill wars,whereupon thoſe king- 
domes and countries that were underthe Romane obedi- 
ence, reyolred. And it commeth to paſſe oftentimes, that 
their unruly behaviour incenſeth the people in ſuch ſort 
againſt them, that their deſtruction followeth. As it hapned 
to all the Frenchmen that were in the Ile of Sicilia, in the 
yeer 1281. upon Eaſter day, at the firſt peale to Evenſong, at 
v hat time they were = to death by a ſecret conſpitacie 
for their inſolencies and vhoordoms: wherupon this pro- 
yerbe doth yet remaine amongſt us, The Sicilian Evenſong. 
There is no corner of this kingdome where the people be- 
halfe mad through the injuries received from the men 
of war, have not committed infinite & cruell maſſacres. We 
may not heer forget to propound the wiſe and warlike diſ- 
cipline of Behzarixe, lieutenant generall to the Emperor Ju- 
ftmian, who for valure and temperance vas equall to the an- 
cient Romances (as hiſtories teſtiſie of him ) bich was the 
cauſe that he conquered all Italie poſſeſſed by the Barbari- 
ans. Not long ſinee duting the war of Piemount( which was 
a very ſchoole of vertue, and of warlike knowledge )the pe- 
ſant, husbandman, and artificer, were ſuffered quietlie at 
their worke, the vat continuing berweene warriors r 
| or 
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for the dnot the ruine of the countrey. And as 
the were then glad to receive amongſt-them ſuch 
armies, ſo they deſpaire no leſſe at this day, bicauſe all war- 


like diſcipline, all policie both divine and humane, is in ſuch 
ſore extinguiſhed, yea all kinde of humanitie and ſocietie 
which is to be ſeene am barbarous people, that it is 
lav full for Frenchmen to ſack, ſpoile, and put to ranſome 


The crueltie of 


theſe late 


Frenchmen that are many times of the ſame ſide, faith and French wares. 
condition, and that without puniſhment. But let us not 
lookefor proſperitie & good ſucceſſe in our enterpriſes, be- 
fore there be ſome other order and diſcipline obſerved, 


The end of the ſeventeenth daies works. 
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Of the Office and datis of « General, 


# Hoſe men commonlie proſ- 
per in their affaires that un- 
derſtande them throughlie, 
e them well and 
dnigentlie: conſidering ad- 
$3 viſedly what hath been - 
d rofore, that they may in ſom 
ſort judge of that which is 
to come, bicauſe all worldlie things have evermore ſome 
agreement with the ages paſt. Which commerh of this, 


that being the workes of men, they have had, and will al- 


waies have like formes, and therefore muſt of neceſſitie 
have like effects. Bur the cauſe of the good or evill * 


Ol the office andduiic, 


Aue gd oces. Of men ( in reſpect of mans nature) conſiſteth in this, 
Gonare dn. that the meanes and manner of 9 jumpe with 
genbecobe the time, wherein the verie condition thereof, the oc- 
abn. caſion offered, is diligently to bee obſerved. And if this 
conſideration taketh place in all private affaires, it is much 
more neceſſarie in warte, wherein a light fault oftentimes 
The good orill procureth loſſe and overthrowe to a whole armie, whoſe 
dre depen. goodorillhap dependeth of the Head and leader thereof, 
dech of the according as hee is either woorthie or unwoorthie of his 
ens. charge. My opinion therefore is (my Companions) that 
we alleage in this place whatſoever we know belongeth to 
his dutie and office. I propound nove the diſcourſe of this 

matter to ou. 44 
AM AN A4. Men diſdaine commonlie to obey ſuch as 
know not how to command well. Therfore every generall of 
an armie oughe to labor carefullie, that men may behold 


and ſee a certaine greatnes, magnanimitic and conſtancy 
in all his dooings. | | 
ARAM. A generall muſt be had in eſtimation of his ſol- 
diors, and of that reputation, that they may give credite to 
his prudence: otherwiſe an armie doth quickely become 
rebellious,and troubleſome to be guided. Butlet us learne 
more amplie of Ac nir OR whatſoever concerneth this 


matter. | 4:1 
— ACHITOB. Lamachu a great Athenian Captaine ſaide, 
not otfend twiſe that no man muſt offend twiſe in war , bicauſe the faults are 
** of ſo great waight ; that for the moſt part they bring with 
them the overthrow'of the ſtate, or loſſe of life to thoſe that 
commit them, and therefore that it was a hard and dange- 
Prudence got. TOUS matter to have experience thereof. So that Prudence 
denen ge, gotten by uſe * be haſtened foreward, bicauſe it is 
ward by know- deerely bought, & ſo long a coming, that oftentimes death 
* preventethir, It muſt be haſtned fore ward by the diligent 
enquity of thoſe things that have fallen out both before & 
ſince our time, that we may betome wiſe by other mens pe- 
rils. For this cauſe iris very neceſſary, that whoſoever taketh 
upon him the honour of guiding an armie ſhould exerciſe 
his minde as much in ſcience, and in the knowledge of 
Hiſtories, as he doth his bodie in all martiall actes, that 2 
| | e 
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of a Generall, 
he may diligently obſerye the deedes of famous perſonages, 


ſee how they governed themſelves in warres, and examine 
the cauſes of their victorie, thereby to flie the one and to 


follow the other. And bicauſe it is againſt reaſon, that a 


well armed man ſhould obey him that is unarmed, or that 
they ſhould take the rudder out of the Pilots hand to ſave 
the ſhip in a ſtorme, that have no skill in ſeafaring matters; 
it is veric requiſite that whoſoever undertaketh to com- 
mand an armie, ſhould firſt have gotten a good report of all 
men for his ralure and greatnes of courage, whereby his au- 
thoritie will be reverenced, as being beſtowed upon one 
that is woorthie of it: foraſmuch as titles of dignitie do not 
honor men, but men are an ornament to titles. Now if ſol- 
diors have conceived a good opinion of the deſert and va- 
lureof their capraine, it will be a ſharpe ſpurre to pricke 
them forward in well doing, and cauſe them to honor and 
to love his commandements. For true zeale of vertue, that 
is to ſay, the deſire to imitate it, is not imprinted in mens 
harts, but through a ſingular good will and reverence to- 


No man 
—5 5 
de fore he have 
obtained the 
renowne of a 
valiant man. 


wards that partie that vorketh the impreſſion. It was not 


then without good cauſe, that the auncients greatly eſtee- 
med the dignitie of aGenerall, being joined with proweſſe, 
knowledge and experience : ſeeing the happie or unhappie 
events of war ordinarilie depend thereof ( next to the chiefe 
cauſe proceeding from God ) as weſhewed yeſterday what 
Titus Livius wrote of the battell between the Romanes and 
the Latines. For this reaſon Cm a great man of Athens 
ſaid, that he hadrather have an armie of Harts guided by a 


Cimon preſer. 


red an armie of 


Harts before an 


Lion, than an armie of Lions having à Hart to their Cap- army of Lion. 


taine. Now if we defire to underſtand in few words what 
maner of men are moſt woorthic of ſuch charges, we may 
learne it by the anſwere that one of the wiſe Interpreters 
made to Prolemie concerning this matter: They((aid he) that 
excell in proweſſe and juſtire, and prefer the ſafetie of mens lues be- 
fare viftorie. But to diſcourſe more particularly of the duty & 
office of the head of an army. Vuleri Corvinus general of rhe 
Romanes againſt the Samnites, to whom he was readie to 
give battell,incouraged his ſoldiors to do wel in few words, 
and taught every one how he ſhould proceed to obtaine the 


What captaines 
ate woorthieſt 


of their charge. 


place 
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place and degree of a Captaine, A mer mui? confider welt 


cue o, (quothheuntothem) a 
2 r 


he were Orator, that hath a brave 
| is 4 Novice and unikilfull in all poi points of war, —— 
bath bell bs binfelfe to handle bis nrapers to march fr before the en- 
255 eee [would not, ſol- 
that ye ſhonld follow my words, but my deedes. I ſet before you 
example jomed with inttruttion & diſcipline, as he that bath got- 
4 Conſulſbips with this arme, not without exc 7. 
Heereby we learne, that the ancient Captains and Heads 
22 this —— — — make Orations to 
* ˖ men of war, t ro make more couragious, 
. as appeereth in all hiſtories both Greeke and Latine. This 
torheirfold- faſhion is nowe loſt togither with the reſt of varlike diſci, 
pline: atleaſtwiſe there is no account made of it in France, 
W it commeth to paſſe, that many great men are 
but badly followed and ſerved in war. For as he that ſtan- 
deth —. mnt peas ras" —— to winne 
them ta tlenes —.— 
ö ＋ 2 tie & rigor : 28. hat would have prom — 
Fee dots for war, that he may —— pn need, 
en. TOO andallurerhem to his obedience 
by liberalitic, atious ſpeeches. in 
—. they muſt be good 2 — ſervitors 
unto a man, that —＋ all excuſes aſide ( of which there is 
never any 8 are to ſight for him: * neither be 
envious at his proſperitie, not traiterous in his — 
The benefic And there is no doubt but that ina matter of — 
— 4 tance, the grave exhortations of a Generall, grou 
on good reaſons and examples greatly 
ten a whole armie, in ſo much that it will make 
die as Lions, that before were as fearfull as ſheepe. 
over, if he that iscſteemed and judged to be valiant and 
noble-minded, ſheweth foorth effects anſwerable thereun- 
to, he doubteth the courage and ſtrength of his armie : as 
contrariwiſe, the leaſt ſhew of cowardlines, ement 
or aſtoniſhment ſhewed by him, draweth after it the utter 
ruine of his ſoldiouts. Ibn 
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office of 2 good Captaine of an armie, as the beſt worke 

that a man can do, is firſt to bee honeſt and vertuous : and 

then to take order that himſelfe and his familie may have a- 
boundantlie all things neceſſarie far this life: ſo wiſe 

and well adviſed leader of men of warre , muſt diſpoſe and L 
props himſelſe to the ſame end, and foreſee that nothing go amaet 

wanting unto them, neither munitions of war, nor vic- an and 

tuals. He muſt not thinke to make new proviſion when ne- 

ceſſitie urgeth him, but even then when he is beſt furniſhed, 

he muſt be careful for the time to come. Wherby taking all 

occaſion of complaining from the ſouldiour, he (hal be 2 
ter beloved and obeied, 3 more feared and redoubted of 

rpoie 


A captain 
pate 


never ſuffer his hoſt ro be idle, bur cauſe his ſouldiours ej- ferbi amiero 
ther ro annoy the enimie, or to do themſelves good. It is a 
burthenſome thing to nouriſhan idle bodie , much more a 
whole familie, but eſpecially an army, and not to keep them 
occupied. His meaning that warreth of neceſſity, or through 
ambition, is to get or to keepe that which is gotten, and to 

d in ſuch ſort, that he may iurich, and not impove- 
riſn his countrey. Therefore both for conquering, and for 
the maintenance and preſervation of that which is his own 
alreadie,he muſt neceſſarilie beware of unprofitable expen- 
ces, and do all things for common commoditie. So that 
whofo-cver woulde throughlie put in practiſe theſe two 
points, hee had neede to follow that cuſtome, which the an- 
cient Romanes uſed, namelie, at the beginning to make —— 
them ſhort and terrible, as we uſe to ſaie. For entring wo 1 

124 r 
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the ſield with power and ſtrength, they diſpatched 

their bert ed p within few daies: inſomuch that all their 

journeies made againſt the Latines, Samnites, and Tuſcans 

were ended, ſom in fix, others in ten, & the longeſt in twen- 

tie daies. And although afterward they were conſtrained to 

keepe the fields a longer time, by reaſon of the diſtaunce of 

pos countries , yet they did not therfore give over the 

ollowing of their firſt purpoſe, butended a as they 

could,their enterpriſes of war by quicke bartels, according 

as place and time ſuffred. True it is, that aprudent ine 

A good captain uſt be skilfull to take the enimie at advantage: but if it be 
ret vencurous. {© that hee cannot, the better and more venturous man he 
thinks himſelfe and thoſe that follow him to be, ſo much 

the more pains is required of him for his own & their pre- 

ſervation, as men uſe to keep ſafely thoſe things which they 

account deereſt,and to lay them up in a ſure place. The dig- 

nitie of a Head of an army, is in truth greatly to be accoun- 

ted of, eſpecially when it is joined with proweſſe & experi- 

ence, the chicfe point whereof is to ſave him that mult ſave 

A General malt al the reſt, Therefore Timothews an Athenian captaine, (and 
rand himſelſe, -Chares alſo another captaine) ſhewed one * — unto 
| the Athenians, the skars of many wounds which he had re- 
ceived in his body, and his ſhield alſo that was ſpoiled and 

thruſt through with many puſhes of a pike : but now(quoth 

he) Iam of another minde, For when l bebeged the citie of 

Samos, I was very much aſhamed that an arrowe ſhot from 

the walles fell heard by me, being then too venturous 2 

yoong man, and hazarding my ſelfe more raſhlie than be- 

came the Heade of ſo great an armie, And yet when it 

When be oughe greatlie profiteth the whole enterpriſe, and is a matter of. 
ro renrure no ſmall importance, that the Generall of the armie ſhoulde 
put his life in daunger, then hee muſt yeeld, and imploie 

his perſon , not ſparing himſelfe, or giving place to theit 

words who ſaie, that a good and wiſe Captaine ought to 

die of age, or at leaſt to be olde. But where ſmall beneſite a- 

riſeth it he proſper well, and contriᷣtiw iſe, an univerſall loſſe 

and genetall hurt to all, if any thing but well betide him, no 

wiſe man vill require it, or be of the opinion, that he ſhould 

venture himſelfe as a common ſouldiour doth, _— he 
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indeed he never gave battell but u 


fault in 2 


of General. 
being the Generall ſhould be in danger of deſtruction. And 
8 meane while he muſt not be leſſe carefull over the 
ie of thoſe valiant men that follow him, or thruſt them 
into danger but very warily, remembring the ſaying of that 
or Antoninus, That be had rather ſave one citizen, Antonin pre. 


good Emper 


than put 4 thouſand enimies to death. The anſwer of Scipio was ferred thebife of | 


one citizen be- 


very like it, when he was earneſtly requeſted by the ſoldiors fore the death 
at the ſiege of Numantia to give an aſſault, J bad rather den 
(quoth he) have the life of one Romane, than the death of all the 
Numantines. He uſed alſo to ſay; that all things ought to be si e 
aſſaied in war before the ſword be taken in hand. And in- a. —_— 
deed there is no greater victotie than that whichis gotten word were uſed 
without ſhedding of blood. Sylla, Tyberine, Caligula, and Nero in ane. 
had no skil, but to command and to kil: but that good Au- 
uſtau, ——. and Trajan, EN alwaies ready to ſollicite, to 
requeſt;and to agree by forgiving. 
though a prince were mightie, yet 25 were wiſe, he would ney — * 
give battell unleſſe there were more apparir profit in 


never 
the yi than loſſe if the enimie ſhould overcome. And 
n neceſſitie. We read 


of ehat great captaine Narſes, who ſubdued the Goths, van- ger les, 
quiſhed the Bactrians, and overcame the Germans, that he raed 
never 


the night” 
gave his enimies battell, but he wept in the Temple ben 

the night before. Tbeoda the Emperor ſuffered not his 

men to aſſault any towne, nor to lay fiege unto it before 

ten daies were paſt, cauſing this proclamation to be made 

unto them, that he granted theſe ten daies to the end they 

might accept and taſte of his clemencie befote they had 


| experience of his power. It is a common ſaying, that it is 


not ynough for 2 Captaine to know how to lead his men 
well to the fight, unleſſe he fore-ſce alſo the meanes to re- 
tire and to ſave them in time of neede. And it is no leſſe ,,,, 


of doing ſome great exploit when it is offered. For want 
of exp ce breedeth raſnneſſe in the one, and taketh a- 
way boldneſſe from the other. Neither muſt a good Ca 


y of that which is to come, diſtruſting alwaies feare he work. 
Bbb j the 


uſb rs alſo ſaid, that al- When Avguſtus, , 


Capraine to fall into an inconvenience unlooked beeſchencd of | 
for, than through too much miſtruſt to ler ſlip an occaſion | 


P- | 
taine _y uſe preſent occaſion well, but hee muſt alſo 8 
judge wi 
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the doubtfull iſſue of all enterpriſes of war. For this cauſe 
the —_— were of armies, 2 jor a we 
never marched but in armor, nor in ,al ey 

2 were far from their enimies, but they cloſed their campe 
, round about with a trench. And when Leonidas was deman- 
ded the reaſon heereof, he anſwered, Bicauſe as the ſea hath 

hus ſands, gulfi and rocks, ſo hath war his, among which none in more 

less thought Pervdiors amd hurtful than this of, I bad not thought it. Among 

#,a dangerous other things neceſſarie in a captaine, the knowledge of na- 

Ape. ture, and of the ſituation of places is very requiſite: which 

is to know ho the mountaines are lift oP. how the vallics 

Agood captain hang, how the Champion fields are couched togither, and 

bers n, to know the nature aud courſe of rivers, and the bredth of 

bin adio of pla- mariſhes. This is profitable in two reſpects. Firſt a man lear- 

* neth thereby to know his ow ue countrie, and ſo to be 

$kilfull to defend it. Secondly, having by that meanes 
— 5 that country, he may con- 
ceive the ſituation of another place, of which ſometime he 
mult neceſſatily conſider. So that if a Generall be wanting 
heerin, he is deſtitute of the chiefe yertue which a good cap- 
rain ought to have. For it is that which teacheth him to find 
out the enimie, to incampe himſelfe, to gui hoſt, to ſet 
his men in aray for the battell, and to take the advantage at 
the ſiege of atowne,, Among other * — that au- 

Philopemenus thors give to Philopemenus ee they for- 

faded he d get not this, that in time of peace he ſtudied diligently how 

ciptine of war. he might war more skilſully. And when he was in the fields 
with his friends, he would ſtand ſtill many times and confer 
with them, uſing ſuch like ſpeeches : {f che emimie were in this 
mountaine and me heere with our campe, who ſhould have the advan- 
tage, and howwight we ſecke bim ont, er 90s batrell? If we 
would retire, bow ſhon/d we do? If they retired, bow fpewld we follow 
them?Thus in the way he ſer before them al the chances that 

might happen toa campe: then he would heare their opini- 
ons, & after ſer dow ne his own, confirming it with reaſons. 
This he did ſo well, that b reaſon PHAGE OPERA 10 15 
rations & cogitat ons, no hinderan befal him when 
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chat voĩage which he undertooke againſt the king of Arme- 


nia he {aid familiarly to his men, that this journie was but Cyrus reſem- 
one of thoſe huntings which they had ſo oftEpraQiiſed with ben, 


him. He willed thoſe whom he ſent to ly in ambuſh upon dog. 
the mountaines, to remember when and how they went to 
pitch their nets upon the ſmall hils: and to thoſe that went 

to begin the skirmiſn, he ſaid, that they reſembled ſuch as 
vent to rouꝛe a beaſt out of his den, to drive him to their þ 
nets. This noble prince ſhewed well that his exerciſe of hun- ; 
ring was not un ble unto him (as indeed itis atrue 
paterne of war) but that it did helpe him greatly to judge of Hunting, i an 
the nature and ſeat of thoſe places which he frequented in 
his countries. And bicauſe all lands are like in ſome things, 

the perfect knowledge of one countrie (which often uſe of 

hunting bringeth) may — to judge well of another, 

Publixs Decius Tribune of the ſoldiors in the armie which P. peu. 
Cerneluu the Conſul led againſt the Samnites, beholding 

the Roman hoſt brought into a vallie where they might ca- 

ſily be incloſed of the enimies, went to the Conſul and ſaid, 

Do you marke, O Cornelius, the top of this mountaine a- 

bove our cnimie? It is the fortreſſe of our hope and ſafetie 

if we make haſte to tałe it, ſeeing the blinde Samnites have 

forſaken it. We ſee then how profitable, yea how neceſſarie 

itis for a ine to know the being and nature of coun- 

tries, which helpeth a man much in that principall point 

touched before by me, namely, to compell his enimies to 

fight when he perceiveth that he is the ſtronger, and hath 

the advantage of them: and if he be the weaker, to keepe 

himſelfe from ſuch — where he may be compelled ther- 
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unto. This is that whereby Ca Afarine, who was ſixe times c Ilses vers, 
Conſul, got the renowne to be one of the greateſt captains ane 


in his time. For although he were Generall of manic ar- ie force lu se 
mies, and fought three great batrels, yet was he ſo warie in 52 

all his enterpriſes, that he never gave his enimies occaſion 

to ſet upon him, and to force him to fight. And that was a 

notable anſwere which he made to the Generall of his e- 

nimies, who willed him to come out of his campe to bat- 

tell, if he were ſuch a great captaine as men reported him 

to be. Not ſo (quoth he) but if thou art the great captaine, 

p15" B bb ij compell 
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compell me to itwhether I will or no. This is one thing alſo 
wherein the Head of an armie muſt be very vigilant, that all 
ſecrecies be cloſely kept among the captaines of bis hoſt. 
For great affaires never have good ſucceſſe when they are 
diſcovered before they take effect. To this e Suctoniu- 
ſaith, that no man ever heard /ulixe Ceſar lay, Tomorrow we 
will do that, and to day this thing : but, we willdo this now, and as for 

ll conſider what is then to be done. And Plutarks 


to morrow we will con 
ſaith in his treatiſe of Policie, that Laciu CMerellus being 
demanded by a Captaine of his when he would give bat- 


tell, ſaid, ,I were ſure that my ſhirt knew the left rbought in my 


ASaires of war 
muſt be deba- 
ted by many, 

but concluded 


Vrgent occaſi- 
ons in warte re- 


quire ſhort de 
— 


Cato a notable 
paterne for all 
captains to fol- 
low. 


hart, I would preſently burne it, and never weare any other, There- 


fore affaires of war may be handled and debated of by ma- 


ny, but the reſolution of them muſt be done ſecretly, and 
knowen of fe men: otherwiſe they would be ſooner diſ- 
cloſed and publiſhed, than concluded. Notwithſtanding it 
is very neceſſarie, that the Generall ſhould oftentimes call a 
councel,ſo that it be of expert and ancient men, and of ſuch 
as are prudent and void of raſbnes. But in all cares of ne- 
ceſſitie a man muſt not ſtand long in ſeeking for reaſon, but 
ſuddenly fer upon them. For manie times ſundtie ines 
have undone themſelves in wars upon no other occaſion, 
but bicauſe they lingred in taking counſel, hen they ſhould 
without loſſe of time have wrought ſome notable enter- 
priſe. Moreover, for the inſtruction and paterne of the dutie 
and office of 4 good Head and captaine of an armie, we can 
alledge none more voorthie to be imitated than Cars of 
Vtica, a Conſul of Rome, who had the guiding of a legion 
when he firſt tooke charge upon him. For from that time 
forward he thought, that it was not rojall or ificall to 
be vertuous alone, being but one bodie: & t re he ſtu- 
died to make all that were under his charge like himſelfe. 
Which that he might bring to paſſe, he rooke nor fro them 
the feare of his authoritie, but added reaſon thereunto, 
ſhewing and teaching them their dutie in everie point, and 
alwaies joining to his exhortations reward, for thoſe thar 
did well, and puniſhment for ſuch as did evill. So thar it 
was hard to ſay, whether he had made them — 4 for 
peace or for warte, more valiant or more juſt, they 


were 
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were ſo ſtout and eager againſt their enimies, and ſo gentle 
and gracious to their friends, ſo fearfull to do evill, & ſo rea- 
die to obtaine honor. The vertue of P 
to be followed of every great captaine, for the temperance 
that was in him, forhis skill in armes, eloquence in ſpeech, 
fidelitie in word, as alſo bicauſe he was to be ſpoken with, 


and fo lovingly intertained everie one. And if with theſe How c 


things the example of the ſame Cato be followed in his pru- 
dent liberalitie, and diviſion of the ſpoiles and riches ot the 
enimies, that captain that ſo behaveth himſelfe ſhall deſerve 
eternal praiſe, and pleaſe all thoſe that follow him. For when 
this vertuous captaine had taken many townes in Spaine, 
he never reſerved more for himſelfe than what he did cate 
and drinke there. He delivered to every one of his ſoldiors 
a pound waight of ſilver, ſaying, that it vas better that ma- 
ny ſhould returne to their houſes from the war with ſilver, 
. : and as for — — ſaid, that 
5 ir & governments not grow 
and increaſe in any thing but in — — glorie. For the 
concluſion therefore of our | 
of an armie deſirous to be obeied (which is neceſſarie) muſt 
behave himſelfe ſo, that his ſoldiors may thinke him woor- 
thic to provide and care for their neceſſarie affaires. Which 
thing will come to paſſe, when they ſee that he "rity 
ous and carefull, that he keepeth his and the majeſtie 
of his degree well, that he puniſheth o and laboreth 
not his men in vaine, but is liberall, and performeth his pro- 

miſes made unto them. " 

the choiſe of Soldrore, of the maner how to exhort 
or eee be 
ged. Chay.70. 

Gamenmon generall 


before Troy, ſpeaking of eAch/lles, and being 
ieved bi he refuſed to ſuccour them, 


ACHI- 
TOB. 


having beene Sended by him, ſaid, That a man beloved of One godly 
God,/is in the place mn men tn a campe, and far better than a Nennt. 


place of many. 


whole Companic that is unruly, & cannot be governed but with great 


Bbb iy paine 


fpeech, we note, that a Generall 


Captaine of the Grecians 
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is alſo woorthie Pompey. 
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pine and care. This reaſon was the cauſe that good men heer. 
rofore were greatly honored in war, and much ſought after 
by great captains, bicauſe they were very reli ous, and un- 
dertook nothing before they had praied to their gods, and 
offered ſacrifices after the maner of their countrie. Alſoat- 
Souldiors ought ter they had done ſome great exploit, they were not ſloth. 
to begin their full to give them thanks, by offerings and hymnes ſung to 
andend with their praiſe. But all theſe good conſiderations have no more 
praiſe & chank&- place amongſt us, than the reſt-of their warlike diſcipline, 
Ry principally in that no regard is had what maner of men are 
to be uſed in ſervice, but onely hou a great number may be 
had. And many times he that is knowen to be a bold mur- 
deret, & given over to all wickednes, ſnall be preferred to an 
office before an honeſt man: and which is more, we deſpiſe 
our ov ne countrie - men, whom the welfare of our countrie 
concerneth as wel as our ſelves, & rather truſt ſtrangers and 
hirelings, vho ſeeke nothing bur deſtruction, ſo that ve our 
ſelves alſo bew aile, but too late, the miſchiefs that have light 
upon us. For this cauſe I propound unto you (my Compa- 
nions) to diſcourſe upon, the election and which is to 
be conſideredof, in taking ſuch men of war to vhom a man 
may ſafely commit himſelte : & if you thinke good, you may 
ſpeake ſomewhat alſo of the maner of exhortation to fight 
uſed by the ancients, bicauſe I touched it by the way in m 
former diſcourſe: and laſtly how 1 , 
which commonly followeth good orde diſcipline' of 
war, whereof we have hitherto diſcourſed. - 1 
% As ER. Foraſmuch as the chiefe force of an armie con- 
maſt ufe bis ſiſteth Fu on oem wig A or will ww rs 3 
owne ſubjecis towards him for whom ht, it is not to be ſought for 
1881 elſe · vhere than in his owne naturall ſubjects, to —5— pro- 
ſperitie and good ſucceſſe is common with the Prince. 
Cyeus AM AN A., My friends (quoth rs to his men of war) 
I bave 22 09 69 Open e ae of your 
manhood, but bicanſe from my yoong yeeres I wen you 
to do theſe things ,vhich NT amy 10 {ye 
chew all diſhaneftie. This cannot be truly ſaid of ſtrangers ne- 
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to thee A x a N to handle this matter heere pro- 
unto us, i | 
AR AM. If we conſider diligently of the cauſes, from 
whence came the ruine of the Romane Empire, we ſhal find, 
that thoſe meanes which the wiſeſt Emperors invented for 
the ſafetie and preſervation therof, turned in the end to the 
deſtruction of it. Firſt the ordinarie armies placed by Augu- 
tus neere to Rome, and in the borders of his eſtate, over- 
threw many of his ſucceſſors, and even the Empire it ſelfe, Three ce 
- which they would ſomtimes ſet to ſale, & deliver up to him ede 
that gave moſt for it. Next, the tranſlation of the Empire, ine ofthe Ro- 
which Conſtantine the great made from Rome to Bizantium, ©224e- 
afterward called by his name Conftantinoeple, therby to make 
it more ſure againſt the Perſians and other people of Aſia, 
greatly haſtened forward the 'overthrow of the ſame. For 
when he caried thither the chiefe ſtrength and wealth of +. ;;.;c0% oc 
Rome, and divided the Empire into the Eaſt and weſt, he the empire 
-weakened it very much, ſo that the Weſt was firſtdeſtroied, r 
and then the Eaſt: which if they had continued united and 
togither, might for a long time, and in a maner for e- 
ver, have reſiſted all invaſions. Thirdly, when the Emperors 
thought to hen themſelves with ſtrange, hired, and 
forren power, called to their ſuccor,as namely, the Gothes, 
| — — their ov ne forces and naturall ſtrength 
of the Empire, they put ere they were aware, Rome and Ita- 
lie, and conſequently the other Provinces into the hands of 
the Barbarians. Yea we finde, that tha. greateſt calamities 
that ever happened to Common-weltis divided, was when 
the Citizens were ſevered among themſelves, and called in Dangerous te 
ſtrangers to help them, who uſing often to go that way, at in geg e., 
the laſt made themſelves maſters over them: The Germans «our. | 
called by the Sequari to their ſuccoragainſt thoſe of Autun, ,, . .1vy | 
compelled them to deliver halfetheir land unto them: and the S 
at length they drove awaie all the naturall people of the 
countrie, and became Lords of the greateſt part of the 
Gaules territorie. But not to go ſo far off, it is high time 
for us to growe wiſe by our owne perill. The factions of 
the houſes of Orleans and of Burgunidie, called in the Eng- By the French 
lihmen into France, who by this meane fer ſuch footing * 

| B b b iiij therein, 
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ours propeund 
te themſelves. 
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therein, that they poſſeſſed a great part thereof a long time 
after. What lacked in our time why the Frenchmen blinded 
and caried away with partialities (and God grant they may 
throughly know it) did not bring their countrieto that ex- 
renin of 1 — it to -w ſervice and ſlave- 
rie of a ſtrange yoke, under the colour of begging helpe at 
their hands > What letted why there was not —— — 
us, of us, and by us, the cruelleſt and mod} ſorrou full trage- 
die that ever was, when men came hither from all quarters 
to behold the fight? Would not a man have thought, that 
both great and ſmall had wittingly purpoſed to overthrow 
the goodlieſt and moſt noble kingdome of the world, and 
themſelves withall, and ſo in the end have ſhamefully loſt 
the glorie and reno ne, which their anceſtors had woor- 
thily gotten for them ? Now, if any good hap hath turned 
this tempeſt from us againſt our wils, at the leaſt let us call 
to minde the danger whereinto we had willingly caſt our 
ſclres, and let us not forget the admonition that was given 
us by thoſe barbarous fellowes, whoſe Captains and Coun- 
ſellors asked us why we called them in, when a little before 
their departure out of this kingdome, they were complai- 
ned unto for the extorſions and cruelties vhich their men 
practiſed. bas thinke you (ſaid they) as tbe intent and purpoſe of 
our men in following u, but to inrich | with your ever - 
throw ? Agree among your ſelves, and never call us more, 
minde to tafte of that which ſhall be worſe. But let us enter into 
n of the petil and hurt that com- 
by forren and mercenarie ſoldiors, that we may know 
whome wee ought rather to uſe. The armes wherewith 2 
Prince defendeth his countrie, are either his owne, or hi- 
red of ſtrangers, or ſent to his ſuccour by ſome Prince his 


friend, or elſe: mingled of both togither. They that main- 
raine, that it is ie for the ic and preſervati- 
on of every happy Common-welth, not to uſe forren helpe, 
ſay, that hired force and ſuccour of ſtra is woorth n. 


Reaſon why thing, but rather dangerous, and that if a prince thinke to 


forraine force is 


ground the aſſurance of his Eſtate upon forren force, he 


cannot ſafely do it, Por they not e gither, they 
do all for profit, Adee e a s/n nor obe- 


dient. 
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Of Soldiors. 
dient. On the other fide, they are not ovet-faithfull, they 
are all in their braverie among friends, but hartleſſoe among 
enimies. They neither feare God, nor are faithfull to men. 
The reaſon heereof is this, bicauſe no love, not any o- 


ther occaſion holdeth them but paie, and hope of ſpoile. 
Which is no ſufficient cauſe to moove them to die willing- 


ly in his ſervice, whoſe ſubjects they ave not, and whoſe 
ruine they deſire, rather than his increaſe. The laſt deſtruc- The cauſe of the 
tion of Italie came by no other thing, than bicauſe irtru- “* 
ſied along time to forren and hired forces, which brought ; 
ſome things to paſſe for ſome men, but as ſoone as ano- 

ther ſtranger came, they ſhewed what they were. Heereup- 

on it came, that king Charles the eight eaſily over-ran all 
Italie with chalke, as we uſe to ſpeake, that is to ſay, that 
without reſiſtance he ſent before to take up his lodging, 
bicauſe they that ſhould have withſtood him, and were cal- 
led into keepe the countrie, did of their o ne accord take 
his part. But there is a further matter. Strange hired Cap- 
taines either are excellent men, or have nothing in them. 

If they be valiant, the Prince is not to truſt them. For out The difcomme- 
of doubt they will ſecke to make themſelves great, either 


by his overthrowe that is their maſter, or by deſtroying o- ines. 
thers againſt his vill. And if the ines have no valure 
in them, he cannot hope for any thing but for the cauſe of 


his ou ne perdition. Succour is moſt ull to an Eſtate, 
when ſome Potentate is called in with his forces for aide 
and defence. Thoſe ſoldiors may well be good and profi- 
table for themſelves, but are alwaies hurtfull to ſuch as call 
them in. For if a man looſe the field; he is overthrowne : 
if hee win it, he is their priſoner. Such ſuccour is a 
deale more to befeared, than hired ſtrength, which obei- 
eth the Prince that calleth them, and requireth their helpe. 
But when a man receiveth in an armie united, — we 
med to obey the Captaine that conducteth and bringeth Dangerous hr a 
them in, his deſtruQion-is alreadie prepared, and cannot Prince i ca 
be avoided, who openeth the doore of his one houſe to fuccour hm. 
let in an enimie ſtronger than himſelfe. Therefore it were 
expedient for evetie Prince to trie all waies before he have 
recourſe to ſuch men for helpe and ſuccour. And at" 
| ' Il 
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fhall reade and conſider well the times that are paſt, and 
run over the preſent ſtate of things, he ſhall ſee, that where- 
as one proſpered well, an infinite number were deceived 
and abuſed. Fora Common-welth, or an ambirious Prince, 
could not wiſh to have a better occaſion whereby to get 

the poſſeſſion of a Citie, Seiguorie, or Province, than vhen 

he is required to ſend his armie to defend it. But what ? The 

ambition, deſite of revenge, or ſome other affection of men 

is ſo great, that to acconipliſh once their preſent will, they 

forget all dutie, and caſt behinde them the care of all dan- 

ger and inconvenience whatſocver, that may light upon 
Duane of the them. The Herules,Gothes,and Lumbards by theſe means 
ſtares by means became Lords of Italie: the Frenchmen of the Gaules 
of forcenſuc- countrie, the Engliſhmen of great Britain, the Scots of Scot- 
N land after they had driven out the Britons, & Picts, who cal- 
led them in for ſuccour. The Turks made themſelves Lords 

of the Eaſt Empire, and of the kingdome of ic, be- 

2 ing likewiſe required of helpe by the | rs of Conſtan- 
tinople,and by the States of Hungarie. Not long ſince Cas- 
radin a Pirate, being called by the inhabitants of Alger to 
drive the Spaniards out of the fortreſſe, aſter he had van- 
quiſhed them, he flew Sem Prince of the tow ne, and made 
himſelfc king, leaving the eſtate to his brother Arradin Bar- 
beroſſa. And Saladine a Tartarian Captaine, being by 
the and Inhabitants of Caire to drive the Chriſtians 
out of Soria, after the victorie flew ti and became 
abſolute Lord thereof. The foreſight which the Princes of 
Germanie had of the peril and hurt that all ſtrangers bring 

Charles the 6, to an eſtate, cauſed them to binde the Emperor Char/es the 
bound by oath fift, by the twelfth article of conditions, unto which hee 
norro briogany ſwate before he received: the Imperiall crowne, that hee 
int Gamanie. ſhould not bring E any OT — ations 
And yetthrough the great number of Spaniards, Italians, 

and 2 that came into the countrie, being called 
in againſt the Proteſtants, there wanted little of changin 
the eſtate of Almaigne into an hereditarie kingdom. Whic 
had becne ſoone done if —— the ſeconde had not 
ſtaied it by his French power, for which cauſe he was called 
by bookes publiſhed, and arches etected in their 3 
f , 0 1 cer 
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Proteftor of the Empire, and delrverer of the Princes, who ſince 
have concluded among themſelves, that they will never 
chooſe a forren Prince. (barle: the ſeventh king of France, 


having by his great good ſucceſſe and vertue, delivered Chl: 7.made 
France of Engliſhmen, and knowing well that it was ne- 


ceſſarie for him to be furniſhed with his owne forces, in- 
ſtituted the decrees of horſemen, and of the companies of 
fooremen. After that, king Lewes his ſonne aboliſhed his 
footemen, and began to levie Switzers : which being like- 
wiſe praQiiſed by other kings his ſucceſſors, many men have 
noted, that by countenancing the Switzers, they have cau- 
ſed their owne forces to degenerate: and growe out of uſe, 
diſanulled the footemen, and tied their horſemen to other 
footmen : inſomuch that ſince they have been uſed to fight 
in companie of the Switzers, they thinke that they cannot 
obtaine the victorie, nor yet fight vithout them. Therefore 


the prudence of king Fravcs the firſt, muſt needs be hono- f bes dhe felt 


red with exceeding great praiſe, in that he eſtabliſhed ſeven 

ions of footemen, accounting 6000.men to a legion: ſo 
that there could be no better deviſe for the maintenance 
of warlike diſcipline, nor more neceſſaric for the 
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decrees for 
French ſeuldi- 
ors. 


What inconve- 
niences France 


is fallen into by 


hiring Switzert. 


eſtabliſhed 7. 
legions of foot 
men, 


Vos, of this kingdom, I hoG d ordinances that were 


made to this end be well marked. Nevertheles they were a- 
boliſhed in his raigne, eſtabliſhed again by Henry the ſecond 
his ſucceſſor,and after that abrogated. I am of opinion, that 
if theſe ancient inſtitutions both of horſemen and foote- 
men were revired, they would be a good meane, whereby 
we might alwaies have men of war to defend this kingdom, 
to conquer that which is taken from it, and to helpe our 

| ; whereas now we are faine to uſe the ſervice of un- 
Skilfull men that are made captaines before ever they were 
ſoldiors, or elſe of neceſſitie compelled to beg and to buie 
very deere the ſuccour of forren nations. My meaning is 
not, that a Prince ſhould never uſe the helpe of others, but 
alwaies take his o ne forces collected among his ſubjects. 


joined with him in league offenſive and 
this meanes, he doth not onely make hi 


ſtronger, but 
oha 


Nay I ſay to the contrarie, that it muſt needes be profi- Nona Pace 
table for him to uſe the ſuecors of his Alies, ſo that they be may vie the 


live. For by Alles. \ 


cours of his 
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erneuten avay both that aide from his enimie, which 

he might otherwiſc have drawen from thence, and occaſion 

alſo ft m all men to make war with the one, except they will 

have the other alſo their enimie. But above all thi no 

Prince truſt ſo much to the ſuccors of his alies, except him- 

ſelfe with his ſubjects be of greater ſtrength. And if alies 

are to be feared when they are in another coun- 

- trie, whar aſſurance may a man have of forren ſoldiors, that 

are at no league either offenſive or defenſive with us? Now 

if upon the due conſideration of theſe things, ſoldiors be 

carefully trained up in good diſcipline of war, which may 

be collected out of many inſtitutions that are extant, and if 

the guiding of them be given to good, vertuous, and 
Captaines, led onely with a deſire to do their dutie tot 

King and country, this kingdom will be feared of — 

and without fearc it ſelfe of their aſſaults and en 


js hw the Prince his abſence, the ſoveraigne autho- 
i . — —— 
2 — a Captaine w his charge, as we 


have diſcourſed, who is able to win the harts and to 


provoke to their dutie by lively and learned reaſons - 
How a Captain 48 — Heplrum ee wc die er. therfore that it were too 


thould exhort ina man tor 2 profit, which 1 
6 2 eee 22 neceſſiic yeeld wp bu bf 

that a ies tobe before a ſhameful life 

with : briefly, if he can ground hu exhortations mpo 

pas 7 armes,of time, and condition of the 

enimics,and of the — —e— their 

SL toric. But in all theſe things the juſtice & equitie of the cauſe 

5 of war, is that which molt of all maketh men - 

ous, who otherwiſe neyer ought to fight. We may 2 

million of goodly orations made inthe time of war, and — 


foorth in one volume, with which every wiſe and 


Ca helpe himſelfe accor as occaſion is offe- 
2 if that ancient order ordng ee of which we 


have hitherto diſcourſed, and which may be learned more 
at large in their excellent writings, were renued and imita- 
ted by our armies, as the late and praiſe of Armes ex- 
erciſcd at 5 is apt and terte ng being more 


terrible 
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terrible than that of the Ancients, who had no gun-pow- 
der,no doubt but great obedience of ſoldiors towards their 
Captaines would ariſe of it, whereas now adaies in ſteede 
of commanding, they have nothing left but an humble 
requeſt to be uſed towards their ſoldiors, vho nevertheles 
turne it into contempt and want of courage. But ii true 
obedience were joined with good order, the hope of proſ- 
perous ſucceſſe in our enterpriſes would be far greater. Now 
when our affaires Tucceed happily, ſo that ve have our eni- 
mies at advantage, or have gotten ſom vid orie, ve muſt be- 
ware leaſt inſolencie blinde us in ſuch ſort, that truſting to 
our good hap, we go beyond our bounds, and looſe the oc- 


fare of 
re of the Romans at Cannas, ſent men to Carthage to 
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How victotie is 
to be uſe d. 


caſion of a certaine and ſure benefit, through hope of ſome Brant bo ks 


ood as yet uncertaine. Hamibal, after the diſcom- Eramples of 
not how to uſe 


carie newes of his victorie, and withall to demand a new vitoric wiſely, 


ly, Whereupon the Senate was long indeliberating 
what was to be done. Hamon,a prudent old man was of opi- 
nion, that they were to uſe the victorie wiſely, and to make 
peace with the Romans, which they might obtaine of them 
with honeſt conditions, and not to expect the hazard of an 
other battell. He ſaid that the Carthaginians ought to be 
ſatisfied with this declaratiõ already made to the Romans, 
that they were ſuch men as could ſtand againſt them: and 
therefore ſeeing they had woon one victorie of them, they 

ſhould not venture the loſſe of it, in —— a greater. This 
- prudent counſell was not followed, although afterward the 
Senate did acknowledge it for the beſt, when that occaſion 
was loſt, Alexander the Great had already conquered all the 
Eaſt, when the Common · wealth of Tyrus, being great and 
mightie, bicauſe the citie was ſcituated in the water (as Ve- 
nice is) and aſtoniſhed at the greatnes and fame of that 
Monarchs power, ſent their Embaſſadors unto him to offer 
what obedience & ſubjection he would require, upon con- 
dition that neither he nor his men would enter into the ci- 
tie. Ale rander diſdaining that one citie ſhuld ſhuttheir gates 
againſt him, to whom the whole world was open, ſent them 
backe againe without accepting their offer, & vent thither 
to pitch his Campe againſt it. After he had continued the 
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The Tyrians be. ſiege fower monethes, he t with himſelfe, that one 
— Onely Towne woulde ſhorten his gloris more than all his 
ndert. other conquelts had done before: wher he purpoſed 
to trie an agreement by offering that unto them which 
themſelves had required before. But when the Tyrians 
were waxen ſo luſtie and bolde, that they did not onelie 
| refuſe his proffers, but alſo executed as manie as came to 
conclude with them: M Alexander being moo- 
ved with indignation, cauſed an aſſault to bee with 
ſuch heat and violence,that he tooke and ſacked the you 

put ſome of the inhabitants to the edge of the ſword, 
made the reſidue ſervants and ſlaves, A and com- 
poſition is alwaies go be preferred before continuance of 
war. And how ſoever a man may ſeeme to bee aſſured, and 
as it were certaine of the victorie, yet ought he to doubt 
the uncertaintie of humane things. That couragious and 
valiant Hanniba/, being called out of Italie by his countrie- 
men to ſuccour them againſt the Romanes, by whom they 
were beſieged, when his armie was yet whole, demanded - 
e of them before he would enter into battell, bicauſe 
ſaw that if he loſt it, he his countrie into bon- 
dage, What then ought another to do, that hath leſſe ver- 
tue and experience than he? But men fall into the error of 
979 which ſtaying themſelves with- 
Ic isnot good to out further con ion, they are overthrowen. Some- 
| — times when we contemne our enimie too much, and bring 
him into a deſperate eſtate, we make him more venturous 
to undertake, and violent to execute anie dan mat- 
Takes: ter, Delpairs (aud Tabers) ische lad bur the firongeſtaC-. 
ſault, and a moft invincible tower. For this cauſe the anci- 
ent Roman Captaines were very diligent and carefull to 
lay all kinde of neceſſitie ro fight upon their men, and to 
eit from their enimies N them 12 
to eſcape, which they might have ſhut up againſt them. 
ingof , King Job», bicauſe he would not make peace with the Eng- 
— liſh hoſt, which deſired to eſcape onely with life, was taken 
and caried priſoner into England, and his armie conſiſting 
of fortie or fiftie thouſand men, was diſcomfited. by ten 
Gal & f. thouſand Engliſhmen, ſome ſay more, ſomeleſle Ot 
„ | vix, 
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Foix, having woon the battell at Ravenna,and following af- 

ter a ſquadron of Spaniards that fled, loft his life, and made 

all that a praic unto the enimie, which he had conquered 

before in Italie. Ancient hiſtories are full of ſuch exam- — 

ples, and namely of ſmall armies that overcame thoſe that pa 

were great and mightic. Darius againſt eAlexander, Pom. 

pey againſt Cefar, Hannibal againſt Scipio, Marcus eAntoning 

againſt eAvgnitng, Tee — Sylle , had — 

forces — 3 than —_ Papua omar wa Traian 
aja that To war, to 4 num- 

of men, to put them'in order, ene — 

but to give vittorie was the works of God onely : ſo that e e Viforie com. 

mies prevaile but little againit the wrath of the Higheit. If then goa. artig 

we would knowe a good way how we ſhall never be ran- 

quiſhed, we muſt not truſt to our armor or force, but al- 

waies call upon God to direct our counſels for the beſt. 

By this alſo we ſhal be perſwaded to uſe victorie lEEc> yalianemen are 

ing it is the propertie of valiant men to be gentle and gra- fa of compar 

tious, readie to forgive, and to have compaſſion of them 

that ſuffer and endure affliction. There is no true victorie 

(as Marcxs Aurelixs wrote to Popilion Captaine of the Par- 

thians) but that which carieth with it ſome clemencie : ſo 
that a and cruell man may not in reaſon be cal - ver: hone 
led victorious. And it is moſt true, that to overcome is hu- Vene. 
mane, but the action of pardoning is divine. As touching 

the ſacking and overthrow of townes taken in war, care- 

full heed ( ſaich Cicero) muſt be taken, that nothing bee C1cers | 
done raſnly or eruelly. For it is the ie of a noble hart Ringtcaters of 

to puniſh ſuch onely as are moſt guilrie, and the authors of evillare to be 
eil, and to ſave the multitude. Briefly, to obſerve in all Reise 
chings whatſoever is right and honeſt, to be valiant and be pardesed. 

tobe an enimic to thoſe that do unjuſily, favorable 

— —— ſevere to quarrellers, and full of equitie to 

ſuppliants, are thoſe praiſe- woorthie qualities for which 

Alexander, Iulius Ceſar, Scipio, Hannibal, Cyrus, and manie o- 

ther both Grecke and Romane Captaines are moſt com- 

mended, — to be on in 2 art * war by all 

re nne 15, | 
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Of « happie Life. Ch. 71. 


ARAM, E have hitherto diſcourſed (m my com- 
V panions) of vertues & vices, for which 
the life of man is praiſed or diſpraiſed 
in all eſtates and conditions, in the varietie of ma- 
ners, and inclinations toſundry ſtudies and works call men, 
and make them fir. Wherein we have chiefly followed the 
ends and bounds of honeſtie and equitie 2 by 
Morall Philoſophers, from whence they e particular 
duties, and all actions of vertue, uſing a very commendable 
and excellent order & diſpoſition, Now ſeeing we are come 
to the end ofthe cauſe of our aſſemblie, as we began ĩt with 
the true and Chriſtian knowledge of the creation of man, 
and of the end of his being, unknowen to ſo many — — 
perſonages in the world, v ho are lightened onely wit 
Homaneſcien- Mane ſciences, which are but darknes in —_— that hea- 
_— venly light, the eternal vord of God, — och the fork 
ra of the belecvers ; I think that we o to end & break 
up this our meeting togither with pr we © of a 
life and death, according to thoſe wed that are propoun- 
ded unto us by the i infallible rule of all vertue and truth, 
which if they be not ſo ſubrilly ſer downe and diſputed, as 
the Philoſophie of the Ancients is, yet at the leaſt I 
without compariſon better and more certaine. Goto 
let us heare you Ac — — when) ene 
ACH1rT 0B. Bleſſed are they (ſaith the Prop 4 
' iwthebouſe of Gad, and that evermore praiſe bim, ha waies 
— — ace and glory, and wi with-bold 
vo good t 
9 happier life can we t uire, than that which 
S. Iobn calleth eternall life: namely, To know one rely true God, 
and Ieſus Chrift whom he hath ſent? But it bel ge hy thee 
Aw A x 4 tofcedour with this excellent ſu 
Au AN A. Alt the biritof God, teaching h his juſt 
and holie will by a doctrine that is ſimple and voide of all 
vaine ſhew of vordꝭ, hath not alwaics obſerved and kept 
ſo ſtrictly ſuch a cettaine order and methode, to P_ 


andtodire&their lives that ſhall beleeve in him, as the phi. 


: . — — 
: . ina. 
1 * 


loſophers did, who affected the greateſt ſhewe outwardly 
that they could, thereby to make manifeſt the ſharpnes of 
their wit, and the greatnes of their humane underſtanding, 
yet may we eaſily gather out of this divine doctrine, ( which 
doth more deface all glittering ſhew and beauty of humane 
ſciences, than the Sun excelleth darknes) a moſt excellent 
order, teaching usto framea happy life according to the 
mould & paterne of true & heavenly vertue. This order con- 
fiſteth of two parts, the one imprinting in our harts the love 
of juſtice, the other giving unto us acertainerule, that will 
not ſuffer is to weir hither and thither, nor to ſlip aſide 


in the framing of our life. Concerning the ficſt point, the 2fibeloreot 


Scripture is full of vety good reaſons to encline our harts to 


love that Good, which in deed is to be deſired, I mean per- 


fe& righteouſnes. With what foundation could it begin 
better, than by admoniſhing us to be ſanctified, bicenſe our 1 crit. ** 


God is bolie? Whereunto the reaſon is added, that although we \ Pet l. 1516 


were gone aſtray as ſheepe ſcattered and diſperſed in the Labyrinth 
of tbe world, * be * ud togither, to joine us to himſelſe. 
When we heare mention made of the conjunction of God 
with us, we muſt remember, that the bond thereof is holi - nnen ie 
nes, and that we muſt ditect our ſteps thither, as to the end end of our cal- 
of our calling, that wee may be transformed into the true 
image of God, which through ſinne was defaced in the firſt 


man, and conſequently in us. Moreover, to moove us the 


more to embrace that onely and true God, the ſpirit of God 


teacheth us, that as he hath reconciled us unto himſelfe in 

his ſonne Jeſus Chriſt, ſo he hath appointed him to be unto — 42 
us an example and paterne, unto which we muſt conforme ouſncs unto us, 
ourſelves. This heavenly word alſo taketh occaſion to ex- 

hort us thereunto in infinite places, drawing his reaſons 

from all the benefits of God, and from all the parts of our 

ſalvation. As when ĩt is ſaid; That ſeeing God hath given him- Malach.1.6. 


ſelfe to be our Father, we are tobe accuſed of notable ingratitude, if 


webebave not our ſelves as bis children Seeing Jeſus Chriſt hath Ephe.s.26.30. 


clenſed us by the waſhing of his blood, and hath commu- 
nicated this purification unto us by baptiſme, there is no 
reaſon why we ſhould defile our ſelves with new filthines. 
£ Cec j Seeing 
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age: ph into his bodie we 
e not our ſelves in on 
ecing by that is owr H. 


your he hath joined and i 
muſt carefully look that we defi 
being members — his 3 my gen 
Col.3.r:2. to heaven, we muſt lay aſide , flo 0 ä 
PREP 4 our hart to that Jah bo fe. Seeing — 
ohen. rated aus to be the : f God, we muſt labor that the 
1.Theſ.5s.9. glory of God may be exalted in ES thatwe receive no pol- 
lution. Seeing our ſoules and bodies are fe — — that 
immortalitie of the kingdome of heaven, ami 
of Gad his glory, we muſt endevor to keepe —_—— 
pure and unſpot ted, untill the day of the Lord Behold ſurely good 
grounds, meete to frame and inſtitute a happie life by, and 
to moove a Chriſtian to bringfoorth the effects of ſuchan 
—.— awais excellent and woorthic title through the love of righteouſ- 
do perfection, nes, having this marke alwaies before his cies to direct all 
his actions thereunto: namely, to aſpire to that perfection 
which God commandeth. From which although the affec- 


tions of our fleſh ſeeke to ſeparate us, and the difficulties 
gg 
pri 


are great, ſo that it is ĩ ible for us to attaine perfectly 

thereunto in this m iſon, yet let us not leave of to 

follow that way which we have once begun, looking to our 

marke in puritie, uprightnes, and ſimplicitie, and ſtriving 

to come to our ende, untill we perfectly ſee that ſoveraigne 
goodnes, when having put off 2 2 of our fleſb, 

— being made partakers of that gi in full meaſure, 

wee (hall be received of God into his heavenly kingdome. 

Let us dow come to the ſecond point. Although the lawe 

of God compriſed in ten — . Ne and thoſe 

ten alſo contained onelyin two, hatha moſt excellent me- 

thode and vell ordered diſpoſition, whereby to direct our 

life, and to make it happie, yet it hath pleaſed our good 

Malter, his eternall ſonne, to frame them that are his by 

an exquiſite docttine, according to that rule which he had 

What the doty given untothem in his lawe. The beginning of that waic 
ofevery faithful hich he taketh, is after this ſort : namelie, to teach them 
Rom. 12. . a. that it is the dutie · f every faithfull man, to offer his bodic 
85 a lively, holy, and acceptable ſacrifice to God, wherein con- 
ſiſteth the chiefeſt point of that ſetvice which we owe unto 

920 Then ke gocth on to exhort us, that we would _—_ 
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ſhion our ſelves to this world, but be changed by the renu- 
ing of our mind, that we may proove what is the good will 
God. That is no ſmall reaſon to ſay that we muſt conſe- wha ir is to 
- crate and dedicate our ſelves to God, that from hence for. nds del 
ward we ſhould neither thinke, ſpeake, meditate, ox do any 
thing but ro his glorie. For it it is not lawfull to applie anie 
thing that is conſecrated to a prophane uſe. Now, if we be 
not our owne, but belong to the Lord, we may thereby ſee 

both how to ayoid error, and whither we muſt dire& all the 
of our life : namely, to the rule of his holy and juſt wil. 
us not propound to our ſelves this end, to ſeeke after 
that which is expedient for us according to the fleſh. Let us 
forget our ſelves as much as may be, and all things that are 
about us. We are the Lords, let us live and dic to him: and 
let his will and wifedome governe all our actions. Let all the 
parts of our life be referred to him as to their onely ende: 
and let all our humane reaſon yeeld and retire, that the ho- 
lie Ghoſt may have place in us, and that our reaſon may be 
ſubject to his direction, to the end we may no more live 
of our ſelves, but having Jeſus Chriſt to live and raigne 
within us. Ive (ſaith S. Paule yet not I nam, but Chrift liweth Gal. 2.20. 
i me. Truly he that hath Jeſus Chriſt living in him, and 
that liveth in Jeſus Chriſt, liveth no more in himſelfe, and 
careth leaſt for him · ſelfe. For if all true love hath ſuch force 
within the hart where it is placed, that it careth not for 
it ſelſe, but delighteth in, and is altogither partaker of 
the thing that it loverh : how much ſtronger ſhallThe hea- 
yenly love be to withdraw all our affections from the earth 
unto the things of the Spitit? O good Jeſus, O love of my 
foule (ſaith S. Auguſtine) as often as love beginnerh in me, Trac love of 
it endeth with hatred in thee : but when it beginneth in $24 breeder 
thee, I come to the hatred of my ſelfe: ſo that the ſcope of ot our (elves. 
thy love is nothing elſe but diſlike of our ſelves. Therefore 
our Savior ſaid to his Diſciples, that if any man would fol- Match. 16. 24. 
low him, he ſhould forſake himſelfe. Moreover, after the 
hart of man is once poſſeſſed with this deniall of himſelfe, F of the | 
firſt, all pride, hautines, and oſtentation, are baniſhed out f, fon 
of the ſoule: next 3 OTIS de f 
deſire of honour, and of all N the reſt of thoſe 
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Of a happie life. 
vices that ate engendred through the love of our ſelves. 
Contrariwiſe, where the deniall of our ſelves raineth not, 
there is man given over to all kind of villanie, without ſhame 
or bluſhing : or if any ſhew of vertue appeere in his actions, 
it is corrupted before God througha wicked deſire of glo- 
Selfelove is the xie. Moſt of our impetfections proceed from the love of our 
dase, ſelyes, which hindereth us from diſcharging our dutie to- 
perſetions. wards God and towards our neighbors, according to cha- 
of chaide. Fitie. Chatiticis nothing elſe but to loye God for himſelfe, 
| and our neighbor for his ſake : I ſay,to love God, bicauſe he 
is the ſoveraign good, and bicauſe the greatnes of his good- 
nes deſerveth it: to love our neighbors, bicauſe the 
of God ſhineth in them, whom he hath ſubſtituted in his 
place, that we ſhould acknowledge towards them the be- 
nefirs which he hath beſtowed upon us. And whois able to 
erforme thoſe duties that S. Paule requirethin charitie,un- 
e he hath renounced himſelfe, that he may ſeeke nothing 
1. Cor. 34. but the profit of his neighbor? Leve( ſaith he)ſ#ffereth long - 
it is bountifull, it emvieth not i it dathj not baa#t it ſelfe : it is not puf- 
fed up it diſdaineth not : it ſeeketh not lur awne things: it is nos pro- 
voked to anger, and ſo foorth. If that onely ſaieng were _, 
that we mui} not ſeeks our owne profite, it ſhould be of no ſmall 
force with our nature, which draweth us ſo much to the 
love of ourſelyes, that we 2 v hat ve owe to our neigh- 
bours. But if we would faithfully diſcharge this dutie, let us 
whileſt we doe good, and exerciſe the offices of humanitie, 
remember this rule: That we are Stewards of all that God bath 
given unto ws, whereby we may helpe our neighbor, and that 
one day we ſhall give account how we have executed our 
charge limited unto us in the practiſe of charitie, by a true 
— . wg and ſounde affection of friendſhip. Which thing will have 
wards ow place amongſt us, when we take upon us their perſons that 
neighbour. ſtand in need of ſuccor,when we pitie theirmilorie asif we 
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felt and ſuſtained it, & when we are touched with the ſame 
affection of mercie to helpe them, that is in us to helpe our 
ſelves. As for that which only concerneth our duty towards 
God, the denial of 6ur ſelves will make us patient & mecke. 
And when our affections pricke us forward to ſeeke how we 
may live inrelt & eaſe, the ſeripture alwaies briageth us back 

| f | : | ro 
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Of a happie Life, 
g ourſelves and all that ve have, into 
the hands of God, we ſhould ſubmit the deſires of our hart 
to him, that he may tame them, and bring them under his 
yoke. We are led with a furious kind of intemperance, and 
with an unbrideled luſt, in deſiring credit and honor, in ſee- 
2 power and might, in heaping up of riches, and in 
gathering togither whatloever we judge meet for pomp and 
magnificence. On the other ſide, ve marvellouſly feare and 
hate povertie, baſenes, and ignominie, and flie from them as 
much as we can. Heereupon ve ſee in vhat diſquietnes of 
mind al they are that order their lives after their own coun- 
fell, how many vaies they aſſay to attain to that, unto which. 
their ambition and covetouſnes carieth them. Bur they 
that ſubmit themſelves wholic under the yoke of Gods will, 
never intangle themſelves in theſe ſnares. For firſt, they nei- 
therdefire, hope, orimagine of any other meanes to pro- 
ſper by, than the bleſſing of God: and therefore they ta 
and reſt themſelves aſſuredly therupon, as upon that v hic 
is able to give them a good iſſue in all things, and true feli- 
citie, which cannot in any wiſe be in the dooings of wicked 
men, what falſe proſperitie ſoever appeereth in the cies of 
fleſh. Heereof it commeth, that they aſpire not through in- 
juſtice or other ſiniſter meanes to any worldly goods, but 
contemne them, ſeeking after the onely true goods which 
turne them not aſide from innocencie. For they are aſſu- 
tedly perſwaded that the bleſſing of God is not exren- 
ded upon the woorkers of iniquitie, but onely upon ſuch 
us arc upright in their thoughts and works. Moreover, it 
' ſeryeta fora bridle to reſtraine them, that they burne not 
vith a diſordted defire of worldlie goods, bicauſe they 
holde this for certaine, that the bleſſing of God cannot 
helpe them to obtaine that which is cleane contrarie to his 
word, whereby we are commanded to withdraw our whole 
hart from this world, that we may lift it up in the meditari- 
on of eternall happines. The Lord(ſaith Jaſfine Martyr )will 
not honor his c 
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of the mortall eſtate of vertuous men, ho are deprived al- 
togither of them at the time of their death. And as good 
men are not ſaid or accounted to be of the world, ſo their 
glorie, riches, & wealth, are not in the earth. So that in what 
eſtate ſoever a chriſtian man is, he feeleth himſelfe alwaies 
mooved to give glory to God, and judgeth that all things 
ate appointed by him in ſuch ſort, as is moſt tent for 
his ſalvation, If adverſitie preſſe him, & the miſeries of mans 
life ſecke to make him diſtruſt the grace and favor of God, 
or to murmure againſt him through impatiency, he ſtriveth 
ſo much the more on the other {ide to conſider of his hea- 
venly juſtice and goodnes, in that he chaſticerh him juſtlie, 
and for his benefite : and atming himſelfe with patience, 
he expeReth with a quiet and thankfull minde the iſſue of 
God his ordinance, whereunto he wholy ſubmitteth him- 
ſelfe. Beſides , he conſidereth how God calleth all his to 
beare their croſſe, & teacheth them to prepare themſelves 
to ſuſtaine a hard and laborious life, full of travell and of 
infinite kindes of evils, unto which Jeſus Chriſt their head 
was firſt made ſubject. Where this conſolation followeth 
preſently upon it, that ſuch alife is a preparation to fol- 
ow him into his eternall glorie. Yea the more we are af- 
flicted and indure miſeries , the more is out ſocietie with 
Chriſt Jeſus certainely confirmed unto us. Now the chieſe 
rule propounded unto us by the ſpirit of God concerning 
this matter is, that with v hat kinde of tribulation ſoever we 
are afflicted, we ſhould looke to this ende, to acquaint our 
ſelves with the contempt of this preſent life, that we may 
thereby be brought on to meditate upon the life to come. 


But bicauſe this divine wiſedome knoweth full well that 


wee are enclined and led with a bliade and even brartiſh 
love of this world, it uſeth a very apt reaſon to draw us back 
and to awaken our ſluggiſhnes, that our hart (ſhould not be 
too much ſetled ſuch a fooliſh loye. There is none of 
us that will not ſeeme to aſpire throughout the whole 
courſe of his life to a heavenlie immortalitie, yea to ſtrive 

for the obtaining of it. For wee are aſhamed not to excell 
the brute beaſts in ſome thing, whoſe condition would 
ſeeme to be mote happie than ours, if ve had no hope of 


eteruitie 


Of a happie Liſe. 
eternĩtie after death. Nevettheleſſe, if a man examine the 
counſels, delibetations, enterpriſes and works of every one, 
he ſhall finde nothing but earth in them, being ſuch as tend 
altogither to the ity of this life. Now this blockiſh- 
nes from hence,that ourunderſtanding is as it 
were dimmed with that vaine brightnes which chin; ho- 
nors & powers have in outward ſhew, wherby it is hindered 
from looking farther. In like maner our hart being preſſed 
with the affections of the fleſh, which propound unto it co- 
vetouſnes, ambition, and all other carnall deſires, our ſoule 
is at length perſwaded to ſeeke for hir felicitie upon earth. 


—— to know the vanitie of this preſent life, by exerci- 
ng 
proſperity , which is not mingled with greater adverſity, 
that by learning tocodemn alrogither this carthly life, they 
may frame their harts to deſire and to meditate uppon the 
life ro come. Wherfore whe they try by afflictions, that this 
preſent life, conſidered in it ſelfe, is full of diſquietnes, of 
troubles, altogither miſcrable,and in no reſpect happy, that 
all the wealth thereof had in ſo great eſtimation, is tranſito- 
tie and uncertaine, vaine, and mingled with infinite miſe- 
ries, conclude thereupon that nothing is to be ſought 
or h for in this world e and that the crown 
lory & true felicitie is to be looked for el{-where, name- 


The Lord therfore to meet with this miſchiefe teacheth his How God tea 


know the vani- 


them daily with divers miſeries. Hee ſendeth them no tic ot this U 


of 
yin heaven. Notwithſtanding, as long as they enjoy this e mutt nor 
ife, he would not have them ſo to contemne it, as to growe bie the ble 


into a hatred therof,or to be unthankful ro God for the be- 
nefits which they daily receivetherin of his majeſtie, but ra- 
ther to account it a ſpecial gift of his heavenly clemency, in 
that through the midſt of thoſe tribulations which they en- 
dure, he maketh a way and entrance for them untoeternall 
life. For which, and for thoſe infinit bleſſings which they re- 
ceive alſo in this life of his goodnes, they acknowledge that 
they are bound to yeeld unto him immortall thanks, labo- 
ring only to unfold themſelves out of this over-great deſire 
of man, caricd away with the diſordinate love of this life, 
that they may trant fer their chieſe afteRion to the celeſtial 
and heavenly life, And ſeeing it is ſo, that all the faithfull,as 

9292 5 Cee uy | long 
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fings of this liſe. 


The comfort of 
the godly in the 
midi of trou- 


bles. 


Mat.25.34: 
Iſai.z5 8. 


Apoc.7.17. 


he true vic of 


— 


long as they remaine upon earth, are as ſheepe ap 


fee them but upon 


Of a happis Lit 


appointed to 
the ſlaughter, to the end they might be made conformable 
to their head Chriſt Jeſus, ſurely they ſhould be accoun- 
ted paſſing wretched, if they did not lift their minds on 
high to ſurmount all chat is in the world, and ro go be- 
yond the regard and care of things preſent. On the contra- 
ry ſide, if they have once lift up their thoughts above the 
earth, when they ſhall ſee the unjuſt proſper in the world, 
when themſelves ſhalbe ungently handled by them, when 
they ſball endure reproch, when they ſnalbe polled or afflic- 
ted with any kinde of injurie, their comfort in all theſe evils 
will be to have the laſt day before their eies, in which they 
know that the Lord will gather his faithful ones togither in- 
to the reſt of his kingdom, that he will wipe away the reares 
from their eies, crowne them with gloty, clothe them with 
gladnes, ſatisfic them with the exceeding ſweetenes of his 
delicacies, exalt them unto his high manſion, in a word, 
make them partakers of his happines. In the meane time 
going on in their coutſe with Mord uillitie and joy of ſpi- 
rit, they arecheerefully to give unto God that 
worſhip that is due unto him, ſubmitting themſelyes wholy 
to his greatneſſe, and recciving with all reverence his com- 
mandements, Next, they muſt put that truſt and hartie aſ- 
ſurance in him, which they have received by knowing him 
aright, attributing to him all — — nes, ver · 
tue and truth, and making this account, that all their happi- 
nes is in communicating with him. Invocation followeth, 
v herby their ſoules muſt have recourſe unto him as to their 
only hope, when they are preſſed with any neceſſitie. In the 
laſt place is thankſgiving which is that acknowledgement, 
whereby all praiſe is given unto him. Vnder theſe 4. points 
of worſhip,truſt,praier,and thankſgiving, all thoſe innume- 
rable duties which we owe to God, may well be compre- 
hended. Moreover, the contempt of this preſent life, and 
the meditation of that which is immorrall and heavenly, will 
teach us the right ule of earthly goods created of God for 
the ſervice of man, as neceſſarie helpes for this life. Which 
things we muſt — le& in ſuch ſort; that we never uſe 


and neceſſitie, taking no delight 
Wat 51 in 


l 
| 


. — 
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a them as if we were ſenceleſſe blocks. Much leſſe may we 
abuſe them by overgreat luſt in ſuperfluity and delights, but 
applic them to that end for which God Thad and 
appointcd them for our good, and not for our hurt, name- 
ly, that they _ ſuſtaine, nouriſh, . delight 
our nature, uſing them in all temperance and mediocritie 
with thankſ giving. So that we are to uſe theſe goods as 
though we uſed them not, that is to ſay, our chiefe affection 
and deſire muſt be ſo ſmally ſet upon them as if we were 
wholy deprived of them : and we muſt be diſpoſed and af 
feed as well roſuſtaine povettie 
minde, as to uſe abundance m 


ing that 2 are —— unto us by the oodnes of 
God, and appointed for out commoditie, as com- 
mitted to our truſt, of vhich ve muſt one day give account 
before his majeſtic. For the concluſion therefore of our 
22 we learne that the life of a Chriſtian is a perpetuall 
8 e —— 3 _ — fleſh, untill it 

throughly t the ſpirit o may raigne 

fully in his ſoule. We learne alſo, that our whole life oughr 
to be a meditation and exerciſe of godlines, bicauſe we are 
called to ſanRiification : that true happines of life in this 
world conſiſteth therein, namely, when bein 


ted wherein a hap- 


g regenera 
by baptiſme and the ſpirit of God, wee — the love of pi Me cont- 


| hteouſnes through] rinted 1n our harts, and follow 
— divine rule — and directing all our acti · 
ons to the glory of our God — ofit of our neighbors. 
Wherefore every one of us muſt take his vocation and cal- 
lng for a principle and ground, and for a ſtation aſſigned of 
God, unto which we muſt direct our levell, withdrawing our 
minds from the yoke and bondageof thoſe natural! pertur- 
bations that are in us. We muſt not be led with ambition 
and deſire to take hold of many ſundry matters at once, be- 
ing aſſured, that every work done according to out calling, 
how conte mptible ſoever it be among men, ſhineth before 
God and ſhall be rewarded by him, en accounted verie 


ious in his ſight. 
prec 8 of 


Temporal death 
is the way that 
leadeth th _ 


2 — berty & from miſerie to ha 


neſſe. 


Rom. 5. 21. 


ng una keope in that high 
great dignitie, he fell by is ales A 
make — life, he choſe the fruit of death, as God 


foretold him ſaieng, When 

knowledge of good rr 
fell upon him, and «np all his poſteritie. Whereby wee 
ſce, that the reward and vn remedy —.— death, not 


onely 

are baniſbed and pron of 

heritance, if we a t that great grace 

of the father offered to all that draw neer unto him by 
confidence in Jeſus Chriſt: to the end (as the ſaith) 
that as ſinne raigned unto death, ſo grace 
righteouſneſſe unto eternall life through 


t raigne by 
Lord. And this is the onely way v herby to Ne from death 


to life, when we ſhal be ſabje& to no cõdemnation or afflio- 
tion. Moreover, neither ſword, famine, nor anie other miſe- 
rie can hurt us, no not death, which (according 
to mans judgement) is the extreameſt of all miſeries, ſhall in 
any ſort confound us, but rather be a meane and pleaſant 
way for us to paſſe by from priſon and bondage to joyfullli- 

— my compani- 
ons, as death is the end of all men, happy to the elect, and 
unhappie to the reptobate ſo let us finiſh our diſcourſes 
with the handling thereof. 

AR Au. Nothing but death and theend of this bodilic 
life is able to accompliſh:the wiſh and deſire of a faithfull 
chriſtian. For the ſpirit being then delivered, as it were out 
of a noiſom and filthy priſon,rejoicerh/ with freedome and 


libertie in thoſe pleaſant 18 vhich it ſeeketh after and 
deſiteth 


1 — — 


deſireth ſo « | 
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rn And Heb.9.27. 


therfore (as the Wiſeman ſaith) whatſoever thou takeſt in band, Ecclus.7.36. 


es and thou ſhalt never do amiſſo. Now As B R, 
as thou o lay the foundation of our Academie, 0 
make 85 it with the treatiſe of Death that en- 
deth all things. 

As E R. It is no marvell if naturall ſenſe be mooved and 
aſtoniſhed, when we heare that our body muſt be ſeparared 
from the ſoule. But it is in no wiſe rollerable, that a Chriſti- 
an hart ſhould not have ſo much lighe as to ſurmount and 
ſuppreſſe this feare whatſoever it be, by a'greater comfort 

conſolation. For if we conſider that this tabernacle of 


our bodie which is weake, vicious, 
clining 


ble, caſual, & in- \ 
to putrefactiõ, is diſſolved & as it were pulled down erey neue 


22 that it may afterward: be reſtored to a perfect, fü 


tible . y glory, ſhall not this cer- 
— that which na- 
ture flieth and abborreth ? If we conſider that by death we 
ard called noo eta counry hall , to dwell in our coũ- 
in our countrey, ſhall we not conceive ſin- 

que conſolav thereby > But ſome man may ſay that all 
ire to — — their being. For the ſame cauſe 

Tp we to aſpire to the immortalitie to come, where 
we havea — is which is not ſeen at all upon earth. 


—_—_— — it to aſſe, that the bruit beaſts and ſenceles Rom 8.25, 


and ſtones, having as it were ſome fee- 
lin ling oftbeirns vanitie & corruption, are i ion of the 
——— that they may be deli from their cor- 


ruption, & yet we that have ſome light of nature, and boaſt 
that we are illuminated by the ſpirit of God, lift not up out 
cies above this carthly putrefaction, when we talke of our 
being?But whar dee —ůů 
las is natural light and 
ſang —— 2 the — of . 
vhich preſſe their — Ge ſound daily in their eares, 
dare yet doubt of, yea impudentlydeny this daie of judge- 
res & the eren of this mortall life into a ſecond Which 
word of God ſocxpreſly ſerdowne or 


—— — 


—— 


dent. 


our aſſurance be of ſo little credit, that it will not ſatisſie 
them, yet how's it that they are not convinced by the wri- 


aerial Alben, tings of ſo manic Ethnike and heathen Philoſophers, who 
chat ene e make the immortalitie ofthe out of doubt, and by tho 


Sete conſideration of the ng es this life conclude aj 
he ſodle. to come, which bring happines and felicity to 
the ſoules of the — and everlaſting miſerie & paine 45 
Ie thã that are unhappic? Plato under the name of Socrates ma 

ſerve for a fit teacher for ſuch Epicures & Atheiſts that wi 
not heare the heavenly word of the htie. Fromwhence 

commeth is((aith he) that we ſee ſo mam wic bed mi paſſe the courſe 

of their daies in e felicitio, aud dic in gran 
quietnes, whereas on the 1. — 9 — in 
Plato prooverh great e 5 arſe God 
— puniſh and chaſtiſo al the wicked upon the 14s ras 


jodgement to doth not 
ty Corres emen to com wherin 
einher doth he recompencs al good 


come, ands men may know, that there is 4 
* nerof ſuchwenſpatbe 
22 — — 2 —— ä 
2 al the „ r al good men heerbeneth, 
222 ˙ 
& torment in thu world. For ſa yertue ſhould be no more 
—. . 11 9719 ear) {emer the 


— 2. 
n. Ut 

— CINE —.— way. 

— & correfieth ſome 8 

| | — 

— Mayen ms the fequl 


———— every 
ſpirit loveth him better e ee 


ners & faſhiõs of living, that reverẽceth & honoreth him, thã 
- Yes thoſe that fear him not, but deſpiſe him whoſe c6ditions are 
e alrogither unlike his. Aarecvor. be prooverbevidently,that good 
bed. TT r= eee 
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works done to the benefite and ſafrtie of others : «ndcomtrariwiſe, 
2 both divine and humane : 

whereupon it followerb that God loveth good men, and bateth the 
wicked. And bicauſe we ſee that loduin av fabjeft rocutmntiegy The aſfiiQions | 
ominie in this 3 therefore undoubtedly confi ſſe that 222 1 1 
is another life after this, wherein good men are eternally re —— 
warded and the wicked puniſhed. Otherwiſe it would follow,that God © 
cared more for the wicked than for the | * which were too ab ſurde 
te grant . From hence that divine Phi draweth this conclu- 
ſoon, that the life of a 3 des perpetuall meditation of 


* that the? 7 — to die and not any deſire to live, is that 


maketh death frarefull to them that Gas not the immorta- 
litie ror — ſoule. Now then ought not theſe men to bluſh for 
ſhame, that dare doubt of the ſecond life and future judge 
ment, when they heare this diſcourſe of an Ethnike — pa- 
gan, deſtiture of that true light of God, and ſincere religion 
whichis manifeſted to us in Jeſus Chriſt ? Truly nothing is 
more cleere in all the holy ſcripture, than that as before the 
firſt day mentioned in Geneſis, all things were poſſeſſed of 
Eternitie, ſo that there was neither time, nor yeere, nor | 
moneth, nor ſeaſon, but alfthings were in that Eternitie, ſo | 
when the laſt day ſhall come, all ſhal be eternal for the felici- 
tie of the good, & torment of the wicked. But to returne to 
our ſpeech Nee death, the worde of God giveth us to under- Three kinds | 
tandoft hree kindes of death: the one is the ſeparation of © _ 
— ſoule from the bodie, with the diſſolution of the bodie 
untill the reſurtection, amd of this is our preſent diſcourſe, 
The ſecond is the death of fin, as it is ſaid ofrentimes, that 
they are dead that nouriſh themſelves in ſinne. The third is Apoc.20.6 
called in the Apocalyps, the ſecond death, and ſometimes 
eternal death, unto which the wicked ſhal be condemned in 
the laſt judgementy Therfore to continue our ſpeech of cor- 
porall and tem ax Il death, if the doctrine of the ſonne of 
o lit 


God be never tle apprehended of us by faith, we (hall J 
ſee cleerely enough that the faithfull ought to have that in Why the fair 
great requeſt, whichto humane ſenſe ſeemeth neither hap- — zr 
— to be deſired, ſeeing th to their ſalvation. It 4 
ongeth to him that will o unto Jeſus Chriſt to feare 
death: & to be unwilling to go to Chriſt, is a badge of ſuch 


— — 
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3 pn Dn 


= of an old ruinous houſe | 
world,which draweth neere to an ——— and which 
ſelleth unto us ſo deer thoſe pleaſutes that we receive there- 

8 in? Wie is | ad 

— a (harpe Kd while hi envie, 

another while with . 1 by with — 
vice, beſides the ſudden onſets given our bodies by 
a thouſand ſort of diſeaſes, and fluds of adverſities upon 

Phil.r.23. ourſpirits ? Who then wil 1935 with S. Taule, deſire to be 
—— to 9 

1. Cor. i 5. 50. 
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already overcome death, 


ij the lame. bar thank be nt 8 2 
boil He 7 4251 
cant / er ſat EET 


— 
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Col. 3.3.4 e a . Tee des 14 to the ans) 
1 — Gad. When Chritt which is our 
4:5 2 ſhall e 0 with bum in glorie. My bre- 
1. Theſ . 13. thren ( ſaith he to thè The ians) / mould not you ig no- 
Th rant them which are. 4 ſoraw not even 4s other 
— boviles here For if we bels op Jef rent nm 
gelte vad Jef 


even ſo ib which ſirep in Jeſs) 


(faith 


hell. And —ͤ— | 


r 
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FFF 
ett. — bt. | 


1 
— nero, Os 
——— deth that is tbe 3 — bt deliver al the, * 
Wil or feare of death were al their life time ſi ſubje pas . God 
5 ſaved us, and called us with an holy (as he ſaith to 77 rim 9.10, 


motbie Jnot according to our works, but ace te bis own 


¶ grace,which was givitowt b Chriſt Jeſus before the world 
ane of our Savior Jeſs 


Chyit,»bo bath ae ea hag 2 — 
unto lig be through the Gaſpell. I am [+ l o) that wy redee- Job. 19.25. 
— h after 26.27. 
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— ſhall ſtand the laſt on the cart "Hud thoug 
wy chin worms deſtroy this body. yet ſhall I ſte were ſb. Whom 
I my ſelfe ſhall ſee e mine cies ſhal be hald. & none other —— — 
Cbriſt is aur head und we are his members, This head cannot be 
withour his members, neither can forſake them. here Chriſt job. 1a. K 17. 
ts, there ſhall we be alſo. Ne that conſidereth diligently theſe 
aces of ſcripture, & infinit others contained therin, it can · 
not be but he ſhould have wr joy & comſort in his hart a- 
gainſt all fear & horror of death. And then cõming to com- 
— the miſeries which never leave this life, with that un- 
peakable happines & felicity, which eit hath not ſeene, neither 1. Cor. 29. 
care hath heard. neither came into mans hart, which God hath pr 
red inthe ſecond & eternal life for al faithful beleevers.A chriſtian 
will not only paſſe over this mortall life with eaſe & without 
trouble, but wil even contemne & make no account of ir, in Who they be 
reſpect of that which is immortal. But to whom is death 3 
ſweete if not to them that labor? The hireling is well 
at caſe when he hath done his daies worke. So death is al- 
 waies ſo cete to the afflicted, but to them that put their truſt 
in worldly things, the remembrance thereof is bitter. Now 1 


then the children of God are not efraid of death, but (as g 
| 


— - _ 
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wrireth in an Epiſtle ſent tothe Martyrs of Chriſt) 
he that hath once overcome death in his own perſon, doth 
daihe overcome him in his members: ſo that we have Jeſus N 
Chriſt not onely a beholder of out combats, but alſo an aſ- F 
ſiſtant & tghrer ich us. Anu by his grace abounding i jn the 4 
harts of the faithfull;they are ſo much the more bent to me- 
dirate upon the benefits of the future & eternall life, as they 


Ne that me. inviconed with greater ſtort of miſcrics I 
is 45 


A compariſon 
betweene this 
life and that 
which 1 eternal. 


Phil.r.23. 


is that we muſt not hate it, 


2 nothing mot 


to 
their race, and to value the ons as little, as they b 
other abſolute in all felicitie. Moreover, ſeeing heayen is our 
countrey, hat is the earth e à paſſage in a ſtraunge 
land? And bicauſe it is accurſed unto us for ſinne, it ĩs no- 


thing elſe but the place of out baniſhmenr. Hour departure 
out of this world be an entrancetolife, what is this world 
but a ſepulchre? And to dwell heere what is it elſe but to be 
lungedin death ? If it be liberty to he delivered out of this 
ie, hat is the body but a priſon? And if it be our chiefe 
happines to enjoie the preſence of our God, is it not a mi- 
ſerie not toenjoie it ? Now untill we go out of this worlde, 
we ſhall be as it were ſeparated from God. Wherefore if this 
earthly life be 1 with the heavenly,no doubt but it 
may be contemned. and agcounted as it were dung. True it 
ut ſo far foorth as it th us 
et v hileſt we deſire to ſee the 
zarcleſſe to keepe our ſelves in it, 
to the good pleaſure of God that our longing may be far 
from all murmuring and impatiencie. For our life is as a 
ſtation , wherein the Lord God bath placed us, that wee 
ſhould abide in it untill he call us backe againe. S. Paule in- 


in ſubjection to ſinne. And 
end of it, we muſt not be 


deed bewailed his eſtate , bicauſe hee was kept as it were 


bound in the priſon of his bodie longer than he would, and 
groned with a burning deſire untill he was delivered: bur 
withall toſhew his obediẽce to the wil of God, he proteſted 

that he was readie for both, bicauſe he knew himſelf indeb- 
ted for the glorifieng of his name, whether it were by death 
or by life. For it belongeth to him to determine hat is ex- 
pedient for his glory. Wherfore if it behooveth us to live & 
die unto him, let us leave both our life & death to his good 
pleaſure, but yet ſo that v alwaies deſire rather to die than 
to live, & be ready cheerfully to renounce this life, whenſo- 


erer it pleaſeth the Lord, bitauſe it holdeth us under ſinne. 


And let us hold this Maxime, that no man bath through - 
lie profited in the ſchoole of Chriſt Jeſu but hee that with 
joy and gladnes expecteth the daie of death, and of the laſt 
reſutrettion. Saint Paule in his Epilile to Tirm Aae al 
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Jhould breed u 


precious in the ſight of 
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drawetbneere. It were abſurd that that thing 
othing but ſorrow and aſtoniſhment in us, 
ht was ſit matter to workejoie in us. 


which-Chriſt 


| Now then ſeeing death is dead to them that beleeve in him, 


there is nothing in death which a man ought to feare. It is 


ttue that the image thereof is hideous and terrible, bicauſe 


that beſides the violent taking away of life, it repreſenteth 
unto us the wrath of God, biteth like a ſerpent: but 
now the venome of it is taken away and cannot hurt us. 


And as through the braſen ſerpent-which Moſes lift up in How deach ex 


the wilderbes, the livin ts died, and their venome 
hurt not the Iſraelites: ſo our death dieth, and is not able in 
any ſort to hurt us, if we behold with the cies of faith the 
death of Jeſus Chriſt, Briefly,it is nothing but an image and 
ſhadow of death, and the beginning and entrance unto true 
life. Wherefore concluding our preſent ſpeech, let us learne 
that as our miſetable nature had brought us to the like con- 
dition of death: ſo the grace of God maketh this difference, 
that ſome, namely the wicked, die to their deſtruction; and 
others, which are the children of God led by his ſpirit and Pal. irc rg. 
word, die to live more happily, ſo that very death is 
God. And although the luſt of our 


the deſires of the ſpirit, ſeeking to ſeparare us as farre as 
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ingraven in our harts, that they ate happy that 
now the vanity of this world, more happy 
that ſer not their affections upon it, & 
they moſt nappic that are taken 
out of it to be with God in 
the kingdome of 
heaven. 
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